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At the Commencement of this Work it is judged firofier to introduce the 
ab" oy Articles by a short Explanation of their Nature and Utility; 
which it is fprecumed will be accchtable to our Readers, egrecially to the 


younger Classes. 


BioRAPHV is that species of Biography is susceptible of all 


history which records the lives 
and characters of remarkable and 


any other kind of history enter- 
tains and captivates the mind; 
- and as it improves the morals of 
young people, so it also incites 
in them a noble emulation. BY 


zeeing the admiration with which 


extraordinary geniuses are usual- 
ly esteemed, and the just praise 
bestowed on them, the ardent 
mind glows with a commendable 
ambition, and secretly endeavours 
to equal the bright examples. If 
it be not able to reach the sum- 
mit of its wishes, it is nevertheless 
visibly elevated above its former 
level; and a youth possessing such 


a mind, will be frequently endea- 


vouring to support that emmence 
by such actions as may convince 


the world that he is not indifferent 
* the opinion it may form of 


a 1 


f 


the colouring and all the patlios 


of romance; and has, besides, this 
eminent persons; it more than 


material advantage, that our pas- 
sions are more deeply interested, 
because the characters and inci- 
dents are not only such as are 
probable, but such as have really 
existed; and instead of the art 
and ingenuity of fiction, the su- 
perior force of truth is continually 
recommending to us the heroic 
actions we are contemplating. 


Dull and languid indeed must 


be that genius which is not, in 
some degree, roused when it re- 
flects on the virtues and abilities 
of men, whose fame is as lasting 


as the world they inhabited. _ 


What we have said on this sub- 
jock relates principally to its uti- 
ity as a stimulus to worthy ac- 
tions; but Biography is likewise 
a source of elegant entertainment 
and gratification. When we have 


been instructed by the plülosc 
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droves with the poetry, or 
enchted by the discoveries of 
an eminent man, we are naturally 
desirous of some acquaintance 
with him: we wish to know 
where, when, and how he lived: 
whether his character agrees with 
his whitings; who were his ac- 
quaintance, and what his connec- 
tions. The perso, dress, fami- 
liar expressions, and many other 
minutiæ, which are properly omit- 
ted in the writings of the author 
himself, are matters of curiosity 
with which, in hours of relaxation, 
we are highly delighted. 

It 1s ho eil 
the life of a Philosopher, the next 


by giving this month 


that 6f Navigator, then that bf 


a Poet, &c. it will be in our power 
to gratify the different tastes of 
our readers. We therefore shall 
not in this part of our miscellany 
endeavour to class together per- 
sons ef the. same proſession, &c. 
or if preserve an exact -throholo- 
ical arrangement. 
: 2 testorer of philoso- 
phy in this kingdom, the immor- 
tal Bacon, who laid the ſounda- 


tion of science, on which Boyle, 


ewton, and many others have 


raised the noblest superstructure, 


Shall have the first place in our 


collection. 


The Tife of FRANCIS BAC 
SIR Nicholas Bacon, his father, 
was lord keeper of the great seal 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth; 
his mother was Anne, daughter 


of Sir Anthony Cook, and was 


eminent for her skill in the Latin 
and Greek languages. : 

Francis was born in 1560, and 
shewed such marks of genius, 
that he was particularly taken no- 
tice of by Queen Elizabeth when 
very young. He was educated 
at Trinity College, Cambridge; 
and made such incredible pro- 
* in his studies, that before 
he was 16, he had not only run 
through the whole circle of the 
in: arts as they were then 
taught, but began, to perceive 
those imperſections / in the reign- 


ing philosophy, which he after- 


wards so effectually exposed, and 
thereby not only overturned that 
| tyranny which prevented the pro- 


gress of true knowledge, but laid 


the ſoundation of that free and 
nseful philosophy which has since 
opened a way to so many glorious 
nad A. Fe! | r ths: 


BACON, 


Lord High Chancellor of England 


under King James J. 


On his leaving the university 


his father sent him to France; 


where, before he was 19 years of 


age, he wrote a general view. of 


the state of Europe; but Sir Ni- 

cholas dying, he was obliged sud- 
denly to return to England; when 

he applied himself to the study of 
the common law, at Gray's-Inn. 


At this period the ſamous Earl 


of Essex, who could distinguish 
merit, and who pass ionately loved 
it, entered into an intimate friend- 
ship with him; zealously attempt- 
ed, though without success, to 
procure him the office of Queen's 
solicitor; and, in order to comfort 


his friend under his disappoint- 
ment, conferred on him a present 


oſ land to the value of 1800 f. Ba- 
con, notwithstand ing the friend- 


ship of so great 'a person; not- 


withstanding the number and 
power of his own relations; and, 
above all, notwithstanding the 
early prepossession of her Majesty 
in his favqur, met with many ob- 


stacles to his preferment during 
her reigu. 


In particular, his 
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enemies represented him as a spe- 
culative man, Whose head was 


filled with philosophical notions, 


and therefore more ro Hor per- 


plex than forward public business. 
It was not without great difficulty 


that Lord Treasurer Burleigh ob- 
tained for him the reversion of 


register to the star- chamber, 


worth about 1600 f. a- year, which 
place fell to him about 20 years af 
ter. Neither did he obtain any 


other preferment all this reign; 
though if obedience to a sove- 


reign in what must be the most 


disagreeable of all offices, viz. the 
casting reflections on a deceased 
friend, entitled him, he might 


have claimed it. | 
Phe people were so clamorous 
even against the Queen herself on 


the death, of Esse, that it was 


thought necessary to vindicate 
the conduct of the administration. 
This Was assigned to Bacon, 
which brought on him universal 


censure, nay his very life was 
threatenectc. = 

Upon the accession of King 
James, he was soon raised to con- 
siderable honours; and wrote in 
favour of the union of the two 
Kingdoms of Scotland and Eng- 


land, which the King so passion- 


ately desired. In 1616 he was 
sworn of the privy- council. He 
then applied himself to the redu- 
cing and recomposing the laws of 
England. He distinguished him- 


Self, When attorney- general, by 


his endeavours to restrain the cus- 
tom of duels, then very frequent: 


and, in 1617, was appointed lord 


keeper of the great seal. In 1618, 


he was made lord chancellor of 
England, and created Lord Veru- 


lam. In the midst of these ho- 
nours and applauses, and multi- 
plicity of business, he forgot not 
is philosophy; but, in 1620, pub- 
liched his great work, entitled 
Novum Organum, OO 


We find by several letters of 


his, that he thought, convening of _ 


parliaments was the best expedi- 


ent for the King and people. In 


1621 he was advanced to the dig- 
nity of Viscount St. Albans, and 
appeared with the greatest splen- 
dour at the opening of the sds- 
sion of parliament: but he was 
soon aſter surprised with a me- 
lancholy reverse of fortune. For, 
about the 12th of March, a com- 
mittee of the house of commons 
was appointed to inspect the abu- 
ses of the courts of justice. The 
first thing they tell upon was brt- 


bery and corruption, of which the 


lord chancellor was accused: for 


that very year complaints being 


made to the house of commons of 
his Lordship's having received 
bribes, those complaints were sent 
up to the house of lords; and new 
ones being daily made of a like 
nature, things soon grew too high 
to be got over. The King found 
it was impossible to save both bis 
chancellor, who was openly ac- 
cused of corruption, and Buck- 


ingham his favourite, who was 


secretly, and therefore more dan- 
— attacked as the encour- 
ager of whatever was deemed 
most illegal and oppressive. He 
therefore forced the former ta 
abandon his defence, giving him 
positive advice to submit himself 
to his peers, and promising upon 
his princely word to screen him 


in the last determination, or, if 
that could not be, to reward him 
afterwards with ample retribution 

of favour, „ 


The chancellor though he fore- 


saw his approaching ruin if he did 
not plead for himself, resolved to 


obey; and the house of peers, on 


the 3d of May 1621, gave judg- 


ment 35790 him,“ That he should 
be fined 40, 000 f. and remain pri- 
soner in the Tower during the 


King's pleasure; that he should 
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for ever be incapable of any office, 


place, or employment in the state 


or commonwealth; and that he 


should never sit in parliament, or 


come within the 1 of the 
court.” The fault which, next to 


his ingratitude to Essex, thus tar- 
nished the glory of this illustrious 


man, is said to have principally 


e wee, from an indulgence to 


is servants, who made a corrupt 
use of it. 3 


One day during his trial, pass- 


_ Ing through a room where several 


of his domestics were sitting, upon 
their rising up to salute him, he 
said, „Sit down, my masters; 
your'rise hath been my fall.” And 
we are told by Rushworth in his 
historical collections, That he 


treasured up nothing for himself 


or family, but was over-indulgent 
to his servants, and connived at 
their takings, and their ways be- 
trayed him to that error; they 


were profuse and expensive, and 
had at their command whatever 


he was master of. The gifts taken 
were ſor the most part for inter- 
locutory orders; his decrees were 


generally made with so much 


equity, that though gifts rendered 
him suspected of injustice, yet 


never any decree made by him 


was reversed as unjust.“ 


It was peculiar to this great 
man (say the authors of the Biogr. 


Brit.) to have nothing narrow and 
selfish in his composition: he gave 
away, without coneern, whatever 
he possessed; and believing other 
men of the same mould, he re- 


ceived with as little considera- 


tion. I - abe . p : 
Hie retired, after a'short impri- 


Which Newton was a 


ol an active life, to which he had 


been called much against his ge- 
nius, to the shade of a contem- 
plative one, which he had always 
loved. The King remitted his, 


fine, and he was summoned to 


8 in the first year of 
King Charles I. It appears from 
the works composed during his 
retirement, that his thoughts were 
still, free, vigorous; and noble. 
The last five years of his life he 


devoted wholly to his studies. In 


his recess he composed the great- 
est part of his English and Latin 
works. He expired on the 9th of 
April 1626; and was buried in 
St. Michael's church at St. Albans, 
according to the direction of his 


last will, where a monument Was 
erected to him by Siri Thomas 


Meautys, formerly his) seoretary, 
and aſterward clerk of the privy- 
council under two kings. 
A complete edition of this great 
man's works was published at Lon- 
don in the year 1749. 0e. 
Addison has said of him, That 
he had the sound, distinct, com- 
prehensive knowledge of Aristo- 
tle, with all the beautiful light 
graces and embellishments of Ci- 
cero. The honourable Mr. Wal- 
pole calls him the 5 of Arts, 
terwards to 

reveal; and adds, that his genius 
and his 4yorks will be utiversally 


'admired as long as science exists. 


As long as ingratitude and adu- 
lation are despicable, so long shall 
we lament. the depravity of this 


great man's heart. Alas! that 


he who could command immortal 
ſame, should have stooped to the 


a ch little ambition of power! 
sonment, from the engagement? _ 


4 © 2 
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« If parts allure thee, think how Bacon shin'd, ; 


The wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind,” Pore, 
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li ght which an anecdote ney 


throw on a character, may be a 


duced. in onè which is related of 
Sir Nicholas Bacon; WhenQueen 
Elizabeth was at his, she remark- 
ed, that his house was too smal 
for him; to which he replied, that 
his, house was not too small, but 
she had made him too great ſor 
his house. This, at once, paid a 
most grateful compliment to the 
Queen for his promotion, and 
shewed an amiable humility in 
himself. A third instance may 
be that of Sir Isaac Newton, in 
the anecdotewe shall insert; who, 
while he was gratifying his intel- 
lectual appetite, so far forgot his 
natural one, that he was uncer- 
tain whether he had dined or not. 
It may however sometimes hap- 
pen, that an anecdote may be in- 
jurious to a character, by being 
partially related, or to persons 
who are unacquainted with some 


— 
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additional circumstances, which 
are necessary to elucidate tho 
matter, and set it in a proper point 
of yiew,-- 5; 65 ED 
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The consciousness of being be- 
loved soſtens our chagrins, and 
enables a great part of mankind . 
to support the misery of existence. 
The affections must be exercised 
upon something; for not to love 
is to be ier „Were I in 
a desert,“ says Sterne, I would 
find something in it to call forth . 
my affections. If I could not do 
better, I would fasten them upon 
some sweet myrtle, or seek some 


melancholy cypress to connect 
myself to. I would court their 


shade, and greet them kindly for 
their protection. I would cut my 
name upon them, and swear they 
were the loveliest trees through- 
out the desert. If their leaves 


| withered, 1 would teach myself 


to mourn; and when they rejoiced, 
I would rejoice with them.” But 
the following anecdote will illus- 
trate this reasoning better than 
the most beautiful reflections. 

A respectable character, after 
having bas figured away in the 
gay world, was at length com- 
pelled to live in an obscure re- 
treat, the victim of severe and 
unforescen misfortunes. He was 
so poor, that he subsisted only on 
an allowance from the parish. 
Every week a quantity of bread 
was sent to him sufficient for his 
support; and yet, at length, he 
demanded more. On this the cu- 
rate sent for him. He went. Do 


you live alone?“ said the curate, 
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With whom, Sir,” answered the 
unfortunate man, “is it possible 
I should live? I am wretched. 
You see that I am, since I thus 
solicit charity, and am abandoned 
by all the world.“ 
continued the curate, * if you 
live alone, why do you ask for 
more bread than is sufficient for 
yourself?” The other was quite 
confused, and at last, with great 
reluctance, confessed Mat he had 


a dog. The curate did not drop 


the subject: he desired him to 
ohserve, that he was only the di- 
sfributer of the bread that be- 
longed to the poor, and that it 
was absolutely necessary that he 
should dispose of his dog.“ Ah, 
Sir,” exclaimed the poor man, 
weeping, © and if J lose my dog, 
who is there then to love me?” 
The good pastor, . melting into 
tears, took his purse, an givin 

it to him, —* Take is, Sir,” cad 
be; “this is mine, Mis I can give.“ 


A gentleman of narroweireum- 
stances, whose health was on the 
decline, finding that an ingenious 
hysician occasionally dropped 
into a coffee-house which he fre- 
quented, 50 placed himself 
opposite the doctor, and made 
many indirect efforts to withdraw 
the doctor's attention from the 
newspaper, to examine the index 
of his constitution. He at last 
ventured a bold push at once, ii 
the following terms: —“ Doctor, 
said he, I have, for a long time, 
been very far from well, and as I 
belong to an office, where I am 
obliged to attend every day, the 
complaints J have provevery trou- 
blesome to me, and I should be 
glad to remove them,” The doc- 
tor laid down his paper, and re- 
garded his patient with a steady 
eye, While he proceeded: -“ I 
have but little appetite, and di- 
gest what I eat very poorly; I 


( But, Sir,” 


have a strange swimming in my 
head, &c.” In short, aſter giv = 
ing the doctor a full quarter of an 
hour's detail of all his symptoms, 
he concluded the state of his case 
with a direct question :—* Pray, 
doctor what shall I take?” The 
doctor, in the act of resuming 
the newspaper, gave him the ſol- 
lowing laconic prescription: — 
„Take; why, take advice!“ 


Tobacco was first brought into 


repute in England by Sir Walter 


Raleigh. By the caution he took 
of smoaking it privately, he did 
not intend it should be copied; 
but sitting one day in deep medi- 
tation, with a pipe in his mouth, 
he inadvertently called to his man 
to bring him a tankard of beer. 
The fellow coming into the room, 


threw'all the liquor into kis Mas- 


ter's face, and running ' down 
stairs, bawled out, © Fite! Help! 
Sir Walter has studied till his head 
is on fire, and the smoke bursts 

out of his mouth and nose??? 


"1 + 40) in! 


When Garrick shewed Dr. 
Johnson his fine house, gardens, 
statues, pictures, &c. at Hamp- 
ton-Court, what ideas did they 
awaken in the mind of that good 
man! Instead of flattering com- 
en which was expected 
Ah! David, David, David,“ 
sa ĩd the doctor, clapping his hand 
upon the little man's shoulder, 


„These are the things which 


make a death-bed tertible!ꝰꝰ“ 
The late Dr. Stukely one day, 
by appointment, paid a visit to 
Sir Isaac Newton. The servant 
said he was in his study. Nu one 
was permitted to disturb him 
there; but as it was near his din- 
ner- time, the visitor sat down to 
wait for him. In a $hort time a 
boiled chicken, under a cover, 
was brought in for dinner. An 


n — 


hour passed, and Sir Isaac did 


not appear. The doctor then ate 
the fowl; and, covering up the 
empty dish, desired the servant 
to get another dressed for his 


master. Before that was ready 


the great man came down. He 
apologized for his delay, and add- 


ed“ Give me but leave to take 


my short dinner, and I shall be at 


your service. I am 3 and 


faint.” —Saying this he lifted up 
the cover, and without any emo- 
tion, turned about to Stukely with 
a smile“ See,” says he, © what 


we studious people are! I forgot 


that I had dined.” . 


The corporation of Bath, in 
honour to Mr. Nash, placed a 
full length statue of him in the 
Pump- room, between the busts of 
Newton and Pope; upon which 
occasion the Earl of Chesterfield 


wrote the following severe and 


witty epigram :— 


Immortal Newton never spoke 

More truth than here you'll find, 

Nor Pope himself e' er penn'd a joke 
Severer on mankind. 


I he picture plac'd the busts between, 


Adds to the satire strength; 
Wisdom and wit are little seen, 
But folly at full length. 


Voltaire, during his last resi- 
dence at Paris, was oppressed 
with visits from people of all 
ranks. Among others a young 


author of moderate abilities, but 


excessively vain, thought it his 


duty to go and pay his respects to 


this Nestor of literature, and with 


this design waited upon him. As 
soon as he was introduced into 
the philosopher's study, he began 


his compliments in the following 
words ;—* Great man! to-day I 
have come to salute Homer; to- 
morrow Plato; and,” —hewas go- 
ing to continue in the same strain; 
but Voltaire interrupted him, by 
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saying“ Little man! I am very 
old, and should be glad if you 
would pay all your visits in one 
day.“ | 

King Charles II. being pre- 


vailed upon by one of his cour- 


tiers to knight a very worthless 
fellow, when he was going to lay 


his sword upon his shoulder, our 
new knight drew back, and hung 
down his head, as if out of coun- 
tenance; “ Don't be ashamed,” 
says the King, I have the great- 
est reason to be so.“ 


Proſessor Smith of Glasgow 
was once enumerating to Dr. 
Johnson the many fine prospects 
which were to be seen at Edin- 
burgh and its environs. When 
he had done, Dr. Johnson said, 
believe you have forgot to 
mention the best prospect of the 
whole.“ What is that? said the 
Professor: The road ſrom Edin- 
burgli to London.“ | 


— — 


A certain captain, remarkable 


ſor his uncommon height, being 


one day in the rooms at Bath, the 
Princess Amelia saw him, and was 
surprised with the singularity. 
Upon inquiry she was told his 
name and family, and that he had 
been originally intended ſor the 
church.“ Rather for the cechle,“ 
replicd the royal humourist, with. 
her usual complacency. 


Donatello, a celebrated _ 
0 


tor, when giving the last stro 
with his mallet, called out to the 


statue, —“ Speak!“ 


It is related of Mr. Addison, 


who, though an elegant writer, 


was too diffident of himself ever 
to shine as a public speaker, that 
at the time of debating the Union 
Act in the house of commons, he 
rose up, and, addressing himself 


- — — —ñ — — — 1 * * — a * 
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to the speaker, said, « Mr. Speak- 
er, I conceive;” but could go no 


| farther; then rising again, he said, 


« Mr. Speaker, I conceive.” Still 
unable to proceed, he sat down 


again. A third time he. arose, 


and was still unable to say any 
more, than “ Mr. Speaker, I con- 
ceive;” when a certain young 
member, who was proce” of 
more effrontery and volubility, 
arose and said, “ Mr. Speaker, I 


am very sorry to find that the ho- 


nourable gentleman over the way 
has conceived three times, and 
brought forth nothing.” 


During the last ainſul illness 


faint. In a course of extrava- 
gance he had tired himself of this 
kingdom; and, as it was likewise 
the fashion to travel, he accord 
ingly demanded an audience of 
Sir John, to whom he. communi- 
cated his intention, and asked the 
knight's assistance to enable him 
fo perform it in taste. wish,“ 
added he, *for nothing more than 
an opportunity of seeing the 
world.” Sir John listened to him 
with great attention, and replied, 
* Indeed, Jack, I am much pleas- 
ed with your intention, and have 
not the least objection to your 
travelling, and Seeing the world, 
provided the world could not see 


of the late King of Prussia, that you.” 


eminent physician, Dr. Zimmer— 
man of Hanover, attended him. 
One day, when he waitEd upon 
his Majesty, the King said to him, 
«You have, Sir, I suppose, helped 


many a one into another world.” 
Not so many,” replied Zimmer- 
man, “as your Majesty, nor with 


so much honour to myself.“ 


King James used to say, that 


| heneverknewa modest man make 
his way in a court. As he was 


repeating this expression one day, 
a David Floyd, who was then in 
waiting at his Majesty's elbow, 
replied bluntly, *Pray, Sir, whose 


fault is that?” The King stood 


corrected, and was silent. 


The late Sir John Barber, whose 
virtues are too indelibly written 
in the hearts of honest men ever 
to be erased, was a man of real 
wit, divested of that ill-natured 


asperity, which is too often mista- 


ken for it, and very often said 
things which would have done ho- 
nour to a Chesterfield. The fol- 
low ing little anecdote will serve 
to illustrate this character. Sir 


John had a son, Whose resem- 


blance to his father was but very 


Mr. Quin was at Tunbridge for 
his health, when a certain orato- 
rical gentleman burst out into 
such extravagant fits of laughter, 
in the assembly-room, that he 


drew the observation of all the 


company uponchim. Coming up 
to Quin, he asked him if he had 
ever seen a man in such spirits 
before? „Ves, once,” replied the 
wit, © but then he was in Moor- 


fields.“ 5 


When Quin was one day la- 
menting that he grew old, a pert 
young fellow asked him what he 
would give to be as young as he 
was? I would even submit,“ 
said Quin, „to be almost as 
foolish.” e 


Quin, when manager, had kept 
a poet's tragedy too long. The 
poet calling often, and being an- 


gry, Quin sent him to the bureau, 


and desired him to take it. After 
searching for some time among 
several other plays, and not find- 
ing his own —“ Well, well,“ said 
Quin, „take two comedies and 
ine cr ohh heh 0 90 
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THE GENUINE TRIAL OF = 
MARGERY BEDDINGFIELD AND RICHARD RINGE, 
a Before the Hon, Sir RICHARD Anas, Knt. | 


At the As5izes held at Bury St. Edmunds, in the County of Suffolk, on Mon- 
day, March 21, 1763, for Petty Treason and Murder, committed on fohn 
the Bedding field, late of Sternfield, in the County of Suffolk, Farmer, Ilusvand 


the said Richard, both your hands 


about the neck of the said John, 
then and there did tix and fasten; 
and you the said Richard, with 
both your hands so as aſoresaid 
fixed and fastened about the neck 
of the said John, him the said John 
then and there ſeloniously, traito- 


rously, wilfully, and of your ma- 


him of the said Margery Bedding field, and Master of the Said Richard Ringe; 
lied, carefully taken in Court by an eminent Short-hand IV riter, | | 
leas- 5 [#34 AMR. 11 8 * 
have | | 
your Thursday, March 24, 1763. 
vorld, 1 2 5 3 | | 
ft 5ee HE prisoners being set to the 
| bar, were arraigned as follows : 
| Clerk of Arraigns] Richard Ringe 
e for hold upon your hand — Margery 
rato- Beddingfield hold up your hand. 
into Richard Ringe, you stand in- 
hter, dicted by the name of Richard 
5 — Ringe, late of the parish of Stern- 
the 


field, in the county of Suffolk, la- 

bourer, late servant of John Bed- 

dingfield, late of the same, yeo- 

man, deceased ; and you Marge- 
t 


ry Beddingfield, by 


same place, widow, late wife of 
the said John Beddingfield; for 
that ye, not having God before 
your eyes, but being moved and 
seduced by the instigation of the 
devil, on the 27th day of July, in 
the second year of the reign of 
our sovereign lord George the 
third, King of Great Britain, and 
so forth, with force and arms, at 
the parish aforesaid, in the coun- 
ty aforesaid, in and upon the said 
John, in the peace of God and 
our said lord the King, then, and 
there' being, feloniously, traitor- 
, ously, witfally, and of 

lice aforethought, did make an 
assault (he the said John then and 
there being the master of you the 
said Richard, and also then and 
there being the husband of you 
the said Margery.) And that you 


strangle, of v 


e name of 


2 Beddingfield, late of the 
a 


your ma- 


lice aforethought, did choak and 

dich raid choaking 
and strangling the said John then 
and there instantly died. And 


that you the said Margery, at he 


time of the ſelony, treason, and 


murder aſoresaid, by the said Ri- 


chard, in manner and form afore- 
said, ſeloniously, traitorously, wil- 
fully, and of his malice afore- 
thought, done and committed at. 


the parish aforesaid, in the coun- 


ty aforesaid, feloniously, traito- 
rously, wilfully, and of your ma- 
lice aſorethought, was present, 


aiding, abetting, assisting, and 


maintaining the said Richard, the 


felony, treason, and murder aſore- 
said, in manner and form atore-_ 


Said to do and commit. And that 


5 5 the said Richard and Margery, 
im the said John then and there 
being the master of you the said 


Richard, and also then and there 
being the husband of you the said 
Margery, in manner and ſorm 


e ſeloniously, traitorous- 


ly, wilfully, and of your malice 
aforethought, did Kill and murder, 


2 


9 
y; 
14 
{ 
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them as they come to the 
de sworn, and beſore they are 


John Goodwyn | 5 
Thomas Clouting 
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against the peace of our said lord 
the King, his crown and dignity. 

How say you, Richard Ringe, 
are you guilty of the felony, trea- 
son, an. murder, whereof you 
stand indicted, or not guilty? , 
Prisoner] Not gui 


will you be tried? — By God and 


my: country. 


— 


Clert of Arraigns] God Send you 
a good deliverance. 


How say you, Margery Bed- 
dingſield, are you guilty of the fe- 
lony, treason, and Harde, where- 
_ of Jos Stand indicted, or not 


Pliciner} Not guil 


ty. 
Ciert r Arraigns] Galprit, how 


will you be tried ?—Ry God and 
my country, PIN 

Clerk of Arraigns) God send you 
a good deliverance. Þ 


Then the Clerk of Arraigns ; 
gave them their challenges, as fol- 


lows: You, the prisoners at the 
bar, these good men whom you 
Shall hear called, and personally 
do appear, are to pass between 
our Sovereign lord the King and 
you, upon the trials of your seve- 
ral lives and deaths; therefore, 


if you will challenge them, or any 


of them, your time is to speak to 
ok to 


sworn, and you will be heard. 
George Waller I 
William Crispe £5 
Wm. Johnson, the younger | 
Daniel Clarke | 
Thomas Hendy | by 


John Ralph 

Charles Bilney 
Charles Lee | N 
Barnaby Gibson, and 
Jeremiah Hayward 0 
Jurors Oath. You shall well and 


truly try, and true deliverance 
wake, between our sovereign lord 


Jurors. 


/ 


the King and the prisoners at the 
bar, whom you shall have incharge, 


and a true verdict give according 


to the evidence: | 


hk So help you God. 
Then the Clerk of Arraigns 


Ity. charges the jury as follows: 
Clerk of Arraigns ] Gulprit, how 10 N 4 


Richard Ringe hold up your 
hand—Margery Beddingfield hold 
up your dank... re 

Gentlemen of the Jury, look 
upon the prisoners and hearken to 


their charge. [ Here the indictment 


is refheated, as in the last ſiage.] 
Upon this indictment they have. 
Severally been arraigned, and, 
upon their arraignment, have se- 
yerally pleaded they are not guil- 
ty; your charge, therefore, is to 
enquire, whether they be guilty 
or not, and hearken to the evi- 
dence. OY 


* 


EviDENCE for the KING, 

Elizabeth Cleobald, sworn—says, 
she was servant to the deceased, 
John Beddingfield, and went to 
live with him at Michaelmas was 
a twelve-month—that on the 27th 
of July last, the time he died, 
there also lived with him Eliza- 
beth Riches; Richard Ringe, one 
of the prisoners at the bar; Wil- 
liam Masterson, and John Nunn, 
a boy of ten years old—thatRinge 


came to live with the deceased at 
the same time with her that she 


was nurse-maid— that the deceas- 
ed had then two children living by 
his wife (now a prisoner at the 
bar): one of them died soon after 
she u ent. that she had seen Ringe 
use familiarities. . 
[Mr, Serjeant Forster, for the 


prisoner Beddingfield]. 


My Lord, we object to any evi- 
dence of familiarities, it is out of 


the question now. | 
The objection was over-ruled, 
they being circumstances tending 


jo prove her consenting and abet- 
ing. 


i itncsc. Ringe and my mis- 
tress were frequently together 
when my master was out. They 
used to be alone in the kitchen 
when all the other servants were 
out. It used to be after dinner, 
when I used to be in the back 
kitchen. If my master was not 
at home, then Ringe would be 
along with my mistress till two 
o'clock. He used to come home 
to dinner at twelve, from the trelils 


where he worked. One ight I 


sat up to brew: my mistress sat 
up. I went in to see what was 


two or three months beſore m 

master's death. Another time my 
master was out, and I saw my 
mis ress writing a letter. She de- 


sired me to carry it to Richard. ] 


carried it. He was in bed. It 


was in the morning. This was be: 
tween the time of the brewing 


and my master's death, Another 


time 1 went into the kitchen- 


chamber; my.mistress was put- 
ting her cap on. She desired me 


to put her ear-rings in; she said 


it would not be long before she 
would want a pair of black ear- 
rings. Richard, upon this, said 
to her, are you going into mourn- 
ing for the devil?“ I left them two 


in the room. My master was gone 


to the next town. One day she 
said, somebody would die before 


I cannot 
tell how long my master will live. 
My mistress said, Why do you 
think he will not die before then? 
I 8aid, I cannot tell how long m 

master has to live. I saw Richard 
Kiss my mistress: this was a. little 


time before my master's death. 
My master died the 27 th of July, 


in the night. | 
I lay with my mistress in the 


_ *kitchen-chamber. She had lain 


two nights from my master. He 
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lay in the parlour- chamber, which 
is next the kitchen - chamber 
these are at the other end of the 
house from where the rest lay : 
the parlour-chamber is over the 
parlour; you go through the kit- 


chen-chamber to go into the par- 


lour-chamber. My mistress and 


1 went to bed: my mistress went 


to bed first. My master was be- 
low with Scarlet, a butcher, drink- 
ing some punch. 5 

I saw my master come into the 


kitchen- chamber. We went to 
bed about ten. My master de- 

_ o'clock, and my mistress was sit- 
ting upon Richard's lap. This was 


sired my mistress to he in the par- 


lour- chamber: she said she would 


not lie there. My master desired 
her, Then he went inta the par- 
lour-chamber, and got his cap, 
and came in again, and said to 


my mistress, “I did not tell you 
Where I would lie, I said I would 


not lie there,” They wished onc 
another good night, He went 
into the parlour-chamber, I ne- 


ver saw him again alive, Betty 
Riches, my partner, sat up, ta 
light my master up to bed. She 
came up with my master; lighted 
him up stairs. She staid in the 
kitchen-chamber till my master 
went into the parlour- chamber and 


they bid one another good night. 
After they had bid one another 


good night, my master went into 
the parlour-chamber: the door of 
that chamber was left open. 

Michaelmas: she thought it would 
be my master. I sai 


Elizabeth Riches went into the 


backhouse- chamber. My master 
seemed to be in health: I never 
saw him ill, but of a cold. He 


was 24 years of age. He was a 
thin man; not very lean: a small 
man, Aſter my master.was gone, 


I fell asleep; I was up all the 


night before: I was taken with 
sleep. My mistress waked me 
between eleven and twelve: m 

mistress fared frightened, and said, 
what is the matter?” I begged 
ber to get up, I was very much 


— _ — — 


the door. 
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surprised at the noise J heard in 
the parlour- chamber: it appear- 
ed as if somebody was in great 


distress in the parlour- chamber: 


it appeared as if somebody was 


in agony: I was frightened at the 
noise: it was a shrieking noise: 


heard it the moment IWaked: 
did not last above a . or 
two. I begged my mistress to get 


up: she said, we had better lay 


still. We both laid still. 

Aſter this I saw Richard; not 
above a minute or two after I was 
auaked. I heard a noise. Ri- 
chard came into the room. I saw 
him on that side of the bed where 
my mistress lay; there was no 
light in the room. I knew it was 
Richard: 
speech. When J just saw him, I 


raised myself in bed, and said 
master! 
tongue: does any body know eit 
but you two?” I think my mistress 


He said, “ hold. your 


answered no. Richard said, “he 


is dead, and now Lam easy. y My 
mistress said, “ Is he?“ I said 
to him,“ have; came: you here?” 
He answered, „1 was forced to 


it.“ Richard staid in the room 
till we had got s0me of our clothes 
on, and we had therrest in * 


hands: then Richard said, 


_ would go to hisſown chamber, _ 
be called up, and went down 
stairs. Neither my mistress nor 


I went into the parlour- chamber 


before we went down. I think 
the parlour- chamber door was 


open. The head of my master's 
bed was, against the wall that 


parted (he. two chambers. My 
master's bed was close against 
Our bed was about 
three. yards from his, over the 
kitchen, and his over the parlour; 
and it was about as big as the 
square in this court. 


My mistress and I went to the 


 backhouse-chamber, where Eliza- 


beth Riches lay: at is across the 


Richard: 


I knew him by his. 


landing- place, i in coming out of 
the kitchen- chamber. My: mis- 
tres said, © Betty, never disco- 


ver. J aid no. Elizabeth Riches 


was called up. We were almost 


dressed. My mistress said, *.Bet- 


ty, go call up Richard; something 
is the matter with y our master. 
There was a wall between her 
room and Richard's room; a ntor- 
tar wall. Elizabeth Riches called 
she called him aguin. 
He said, E hat the/ devil iss the 
matter with you now?” Elizabeth 


Riches begged him to get up, and 
come away. His chamber was 
over the backhouse. He got a 


tinder- box, and.i came into the 
back homme chamber and struck a 
light. When he oame into the 
he ore ie de he had his 
)thes> on. 21 mistress desired 
in topo" and ook into the par- 


rer she believed some- 


thing was the matter with his mas- 
ter. He did go, and in a little 
time came back, and said his 
master was dead. My mistress 
seemed uneasy, and laid. down 
on the bed with her clothes on till 
almost morning. My mistress, 
- Richard, or somebody, sent Wil- 
liam Masterson to fetch' my mas- 
ter's mother, | who came before 
it was light. Ringe went a se- 
-cand time into his master's room 
with Elizabeth Riches. When my 
master's mother came, she asked 
whether the doctor had been sent 


or? My mistress answered “if 
be is dead, what N ne 


ſor the doctor? | 

The next forenobn- I saw my 
maztes; he was laid out, and a 
;aheet thrown over him; over his 


face. I turned it down and look- 


ed at him. His face was black, 


and his throat and this neck quite 


round. The next day the coroner 


came: I was examined before 
him, and s poke of hearing the 
gtoans; but nid notbing of Ringe, 


it of 
mi$- 


SCO- - 


ches 
most 
Bet- 
hing 
IT. 

1 her 
mor- 
alled 
Znin. 
Y the 
beth 
„and 
was 


"of a 


the 
ick a 
> the 
| - his 
sIred 
par- 
ome- 
mas- 
little 
d his 
stress 
down 
on till 
tress, 
Wil- 


mas- 


efore 
a se- 
room 
en my 
asked 
1 sent 
d if 
nding 


15 my 
and a 
er his 
look- 


that, the 


because, as I was to stay in the 
place till Michaelmas, I was afraid 
my mistress would use me ill. | I 
continued till a week and three 
days before old Michaelmas day, 


when it was discovered; at the 
time of Saxmundham sessions. 


My mistress then said to me, 
„Betty, have you told any body 
what you saw and heard between 


Richard and I, concerning your 


master, on account of his death?” 
said yes: she said, “to whom?“ 
I said to my mother and Elizabeth 
Riches. My mistress said to Rich- 
ard, * now Richard you are done 
for,“ or hanged, or some such 
words. I then repeated to her 
what had passed in the chamber: 
my mistress said, “ you need not 


say what chamber; a chamber is 
yes, madam, 

it was the kitchen-chamber that 
Richard came into that night. 
Can you swear to Richard“ I 


a chamber.” I said, 


said I could. Richard was by then, 

and did not deny what I said.. My 
mistress said to me, “ did not you 
say you would not say any thing?“ 


I said yes; I said as little as I 


could. I did not know but I 
sliould have been ill used if I had 
told What I knew. My mistress 
said, „to make yourself easy, 
you will ruin two for ever.“ I 
said, if Richard never did m 
master. any harm, he would not be 
ruined in the world to come, hat- 
ever might happen in this. My 
mistress said, yes, he must be 
ruined for ever, 65 


My master and mistress lived 
happy together when. first went, 
and till my mistress took to keep- 
ing 9 with Richard: after 
id not live so happy 

as they did beſoraae. 
Richard wanted me to go to 
Saxmundham, to have what I 
could say taken down, and ſor 


nie to say what he would; but I 


\ 


the truth. 


rhe has not had 


| time to repent.” Fla. +.) . = 103k 
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reſused. Richard asked me if 1 


would swear he murdered my 
master: I said no; I should be 
loth to say that, but 1 must speak 


Cross examined, 

I should have mentioned, that 
Saxmundham sessions was on the 
Thursday; I staid till Saturday. 
My mistress went away on Thurs- 
day, and never returned till Sa- 
turday, and was taken up. Af- 


ter this I keard my mistress had 


taken a vomit. [S..] 
Refily. I sa- Richard in the 
room after we got out of bed.— 


Nothing was said before the co- 


roner how my master came by his 


death. I was asked, whether my 


master went to bed as usual? 
Elizabeth Riches, «worn, I liv- 
ed with the deceased, John Bed- 
dingfield, a year all but: a fort. 
night. One night Richard was 


sitting up for my master: my mis- 
tress was gone to bed; Richard 
said he would get some poison, if 


I would poison my master, by 
putting it into his rum and milk, 


which he drank for breakfast. I 


told him I would not do it. He 
said he would be a friend to me as 
long J lived, if I would do it, and 


nobody would ever know it, if 1 
did not speak of it. 


I said, if it 
was hid in this world, it would 
not be hid in the world. to come. 
He said I might give it to my mas- 
ter, he would swell, he would not 


die immediately. Þ 


Richard.and my mistress kept 


company together: they met to- 


gether: she has sat upon his lap 


when my master has been from 


home. One night I saw him kiss 


her three times in the hackhouse, 
and in the kitchen: I have seen 


him in her bed- chamber. 
I was ordered by my mistress to 


watch, when they two were toge- 
ther; more than once; sometimes 


0 plough 


matter n 
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o'nights, and sometimes o o'days. 
Once my mistress was Writing; 
she told me she was writing to 
Richard. My master was walk- 
ing in the fields; she directed me 
to watch. My master was com- 
ing, and she ht up the letter, 


and put it into her pocket. 


My master was td take a vomit 
about two months before his 


death: he had a cold. They had 


told him they would have him take 
a vomit: he took it in a china 
cup MY . e Was gone to the 


ter in a little pudding cup. L Schl.] 
My master was a healthy man: 


never heard he had any fit. 


On the 27 th of July, my master 
asked to lie with my mistress: she 


said no. My master went into 
the parlour- chamber, put on his 


cap, ant came back again. They 


wished one another good night, 
and my master went to the par- 


lour chamber. Aſterwards I heard 


a2 kttle noise: I could not tell 
"what it was; like'as if children 
were crying. Then my mistress 


and Elizabeth Cleobald came in- 
to the room: my mistress order · 

ed me to call Richard; he lay in 
the next room to me, $0 did Wil- 


Ham Masterson; they lay in the 
same room, and a young oy, | 


sat up in the bed, and called 
Richard, for God's sake get up 

He said, * what the devil is the 
now?” Richard 
lighted a candle and went to my 
master: he came back, and said 


be was dead. 1 said, surely no. 


My mistress 


said, hold 
tongue,“ it was enough — 
her. I then went in with: 


and ſound my master dying upon 
the floor, on the further side of she came up stairs. 


tke bed: he was upon the floor. 


His head lay at the ſoot of the bed: 
the lay upon his stomach: his irt 
was on: there were two buttons 
olf his chirt neck; it was rent out 


have 
ichard brought he wa- 


of the gathers. I did not observe 
this myself, Richard told me so. 
There was a little scar upon his 
neck; it was black before, and 
swelled. I Saw his face that night, 
and his neck. The bed-curtam 
was down, and the rod was bent: 
the rod was not bent before. I 
Saw 1t the day Gs: 1 it was 
not bent: 
Richard said, m l is 
dead.” I said, if I had said to you 
what you have: said to me, I should 
Lees afraid of going into the 
room alone, for fear my master 


should appear again. 


Mr. Baron Adams. Did you ob- 


serve whether the collar of the 


shirt was buttoned —4 cannut tell | 
that. 


Council. "You came back into 
the room? —- Ves. 
Had you and Richard any con- 
versation in coming back? No. 
Did you stay in the room with 
mk mistress till the. morning _ 


Did Richard No ; he went 


down, and came up again. Ri- 


chard called Wm. Masterson up. 
When you were ordered by 
our mistress to call Richard, did 
answer the first call? I can- 
not tell 1 I believe he did not. 
In the morning, at 8 
hat did yourmistress say? That 
I must go about my work again, 
-if my master was dead. | 
Hare you had any convercation 
with your mistress or Riehard, in 
relation (o this affair n org do 
not recollect an 1491 
After: your master was Aud, 
had you any talk about this poison 
business 2 he told me after she 
had spoke of it, the sessions day 


The sessions day at Baxmund- 
ham — Ves. 

What did Richard say He 
asked me what I had said about 
it? J told him it was about the 
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poison! he had offered me to 


give poison to my master. 


I did 


not know that the fello v was in 


the room till just before the Sax- 


mundham sessions, when Eliza- 


beth Cleobald told me of it. 


told him (Richard) that I had told 
Elizabeth Cleobald about the poi- 
son. He said he did not know 


he had said such a thing. I told 
him, if it came to a head he must 
know then. He bid me hold my 


tongue; he had had enough said 
to him about it. 3 
You were in the backhouse with 


your partner when she was beck- 


oned into the shop by your mis- 
tress?—Yes. 
In what manner was it ?—The 
fellow beckoned her to come into 
the hop, * 
Was you examined beſore the 


coroner — Ves. b SG 


Did you mention it to him ?— 


No; I was afraid, =] 
Of what ?—TI was afraid my 


mistress would use me ill. | 
Defendant's Council, During the 


time you lived in this family, how 


did Mr. Beddingfield and his wife 
live together ?—They lived very 
well togethertill she got acquaint- 


| ed with that fellow. 


The room was that where you 
and your fellow-servant used to 


lie No. 


How long was that after you 
had left you: mistress's room be- 
fore your mistress came again — 


Better than half an hour? — Ves. 

When your mistress lay in this 
room, did one of your maids lie 
with her?) Ves. 

You went up with your master: 
did you observe any thing, with 
regard to your master's chamber, 
aſter he went in? I went into 
the kitchen: chamber and he went 
into the patlour- chamber... 


I cannot say; not quite an hour. 


The last time did you see your 


master go in? No. | 


Had he a candle with him ?— 
Yes. | FI LO 
Can you tell whether the door 


Was open?—No. 
In what manner did she tell it? 
Just as she has told it you. 1 


Your master was a young man? 
Yes 7; 1 l 
Of ill health? — No; he was 
out of order. 

What age was he ?—24. 

How far was the room you lay 
in from the kitchen-chamber?— 
Some distance. | 
One end of your room comes to 


the partition that divides the 


kitchen and the parlour-cham- 
bers? — Tes. 


If any body had called out witty 


a loud voice there, should not you 


have heard? No, I did not. 
If they had called with a loud 
voice, should you have heard? — 
Yes. ane en 
Did you hear any thing?—L 
heard a little. „ 
How long did you hear that be- 
fore your mistress and Cleobald 


came in? — Not long. 


When the coroner- came, what 
did he come for?—I cannot say. 
The coroner should come for mur- 
der. Wy 

To enquire whether there was 
amurder?—Yes. = ety 

You understood that !/—Yes. 

Was you swore ?—Yes. - 

Do you remember the vath ?— 
No. + 

Was it to speak the whole 
truth ?—1 believe it was. 

How came it that you did not 
tell every thing you knew?—lI did 
tell him to the best of my know- 
ledge it was done that night. 

: Before this, had you communi- 


| cated any thing to your fellow 


servant?— No. | 
Did you tell the jury any sus 
picions you had about your mas- 
ter's death ?—I told them aſter» 
wards to the justice. N 


— 8 2 
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Hou came you not to be amid 


beſore the justice? My mistress 
had such a spirit I was aſraid she 


would use me ill. 


- 


Mrs. Cleobald has had no talk 


with you ?—No. 


You never had any conversa- 
tion with her solely? No. 

Mr. Baron Adams, You say your 
master was lying upon: his face ? 
-—Y es. : 

Was he lying «trait along: " 
Yes. | 

His legs were not crumpled up 
under him No. 

Where were his arms ?—They 

before him: one hand was 
1 his throat, the other under 
him. 

You have spoken of. the cur- 
tain of the bed being down, and 
of the curtain rod being bent; in 


what condition were the bed 


clothes? — They were turned 
down. 
The whole breadth of the, bed? 
No, part. 


Just as if a man had got out of 
hed, and had turned them down? 
—Yes: the coverlid was rumpled 
at the feet, 

Drawn offat the feet ?—No. 

The rest of the clothes were 
turned on one side, as people do 
when as got out of bed es. 


II. -iam Masterson, worn. You 
were servant to Mr. Beddingheld, 
the deceased ?—Yes. 

When did you come to him ?— 


Last Michaelmas was a twelve- 


month. 


How old are you ?—Turned of 


fourteen. 


What business were you em- 


ploy ed to do: was hired for a 
a fy 

You lay in the house, and di- 
eted in the house? — Ves. 


Vou know the prisoners at the 
| bar?—Yes. | 


— EY ” — * ——— —— 


In the Lake where did- you 
sleep? lay with the fellow wl 
the other boy cam. 

In what apes did you Rs; ? 
—N ext to the backhouse-cham- 


ber. 


There were two beds in A 18 
Yes... 9 45 

What i is the other boy 8 005 
— Nunn. + 

What was he ?—The caw-boy 
after. Our bed's head stood to 
Richard's bed-side. 1 

At what time did vou go. to 

bed? Richard Nunn Auch I went 


| i ag 


As soon as you « came Inks the 
room, what did you do? We un- 
dressed, the other boy and IJ. 

What did Richard do? — He 
went up with us. 

How long had the other boy 
and you been in the room before 
you were in bed? We undress- 


ed, and went to bed directly. 
Did you lie there the whole 


night without interruption?— Be- 
tween eleven and twelve I heard 
the maid call the man. 


Who. did she call? Fot God's 


sake, Richard, get up; something 


is the matter with your master. 
Richard said, © what the devil is 


the matter with you now?” 


How long was he called? Ile 
was down directly. 

How long after his answer, 
© what the devil is the matter 
with you now?“ — She called 
again, and he turned out directly. 

How long did you lie before 


you saw any thing of him again? 


In a quarter of an hour he came 
up with a candle. 

What did he say For God's 
sake, Will, get u and come 
down; your master 5 fallen out 
of bed, and killed himsęlf. I got 
u and went into the parJour- 

amber. „„ 1 an, 


To be concluded in our next, 
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GEOGRAPHY is a science 
which treats of the figure, mo- 
tions, and dimensions of the carth; 
with the situation, extent, and 
other particulars of its several 
parts. Such is the general defi- 


nition of geography; but we shall 


in this work introduce only such 
part of it as describes the situa- 
tion, climate, productions, cities, 


tries, Which appear, from any ac- 


cidental circumstance, to excite. 
curiosity, and are likely to be in- 


troduced into common conversa- 
tion. Under this head will be in- 
troduced also, extracts from voy- 
ages and travels; by means of 
which our knowledge of the earth 
is gradually increased, and the 


_ Intercourse of mankind propor- 
inhabitants, &c. of those coun- — 1 


tionally facilitated. B 


— ——— 
DESCRIPTION of EGYPT. 


Ecver is 2 nation in Africa: 


its length is 560 miles, between 
23 and 32 degrees of N. lat. and 


breadth 418 miles, between 26 


and 36 degrees of E. long. 
It is bounded on the N. by the 
Levant; on the E. by Asia and 


the Red Sea; on the S. by Upper 
Ethiopia; and on the W. by the 
Desert and Barbary. It is situated 
in the most southerly part of the 

north temperate zone: the longest 
day in the S. is 13h. 20m. and in 


the N. 14h. 10m. The time at Ca- 
iro is 2h. 5m. forwarder than at 


London; that is, when it is noon 
at London, it is 5m. past 2 in the 


afternoon at Cairo. 


The broadest part is ſrom Alex- 
andria to Damietta, and thence it 
gradually grows narrower, till it 
approaches Nuhia. This country, 


$0 famous in history, has not an 
extent proportionable to the de- 
scription the ancients have given 
of it, namely, that it contained 


20,000 towns, or cities; that the 


number of the inhabitants amount- 
ed to several millions; that the 


kings kept armies of 300,000 men, 
executed the prodigious 


and 


5 


works, whose magnificent ruins 
are still 1 : but when we 


consider the fertility of the coun- 
try, that not a foot of ground re- 
mained uncultivated, and that 


there was a great number of ca- 


nals, which are now filled up, 


their accounts do not seem impro- 


. . 
Egypt is divided into the Up- 


per, the Middle, and the Lower; 


which last comprehends the Del- 
ta. Since Egypt has been under 
the dominion of the Turks, it has 
been governed by a bashaw, who 


resides at Cairo. Under him are 


inferior governors, in the several 
parts of this country: those in Up- 
per Egypt are generally Arahs, 
who pay tribute to the Grand Sig- 
nior, and make presents to the ba- 
shaw, living like little tyrants, 


and being frequently at war with 
each other. Beside these, there 
are several sheiks, who preside 


over particular places, and are 
masters of a few villages. _ 


Though the air of Egypt is na- 


turally hot, and not very whole- 
some, it enjoys so many other ad- 
vantages, that it has been always 
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extremely populous. Their an- 
cient kings governed Egypt, till 
Cambyses became master of it, 
525 years before Christ; and in. 
their time all those wonderful 


structures were raised, which we 


cannot behold without astonish- 
ment. These are the pyramids, 
the labyrinth, the immense grot- 


tos of the Thebais; the obeſisks, 
_ temples, and pompous palaces; 


the lake Mæris, and the vast ca- 
nals, which served both for trade, 
and to render the land fruitful. 


After this conquest, Cambyses 
demolished the temples, and per- 


secuted the priests. This country 


continued under the Persian yoke 


till the time of Alexander the 
Great, who, having conquered 
Persia, built the city of Alexan- 
dria. He was succeeded by Pto- 
lemy, the son of Lagus, 324 years 
before Christ. Ten kings of that 
name succeeded each other, till 


Cleopatra, the sister of the last 
Ptolemy, ascended the throne; 
when Egypt became a Roman 
province, and continued so till 


the reign of Omar, the second ca- 
liff of the successors of Mahomet, 
who drove away the Romans, af- 
ter it had been in their hands 700 
years. When the power of the 
califfs declined, Saladine set up 
the empire of the Mamlouks, 
whichbecame so powerful in time, 
that they extended their domini- 
ons over a great part of Africa, 
Syria, and Arabia. Last of all, 


Selim, a Turkish emperor, cou- 
quered Egypt. 


be present population is com- 


puted at 2,300,000. The inhabi- 


tants are composed of four diffe- 
rent ranks of people; the Turks, 
who /retend to be masters of the 
country; the Arabs, who were 

uered by the Turks; the 


Cophts, who are descended from 
the first Egyptians that became 
Christians; and the Mamlouks, 
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who were originally Cireassian or 
Mingrelian — but being the 
only military force, are the real 
masters of the country. Of these 
last, M. Volney observes, that 


during the 550 years they have 


been establishnd in Egypt, not 
one of them has founded a sub- 
sisting family; not one family 
exists in the second generation; 
but all their children perish in the 
first or second year. The me- 
thod of pexpetuating them is 
the same as that by which they 
were established; that is, they 
are kept up by slaves transported 
from the original country. The 


Russians have therefore rendered 


a very important service to the 
Turks, by checking the traffick 
of slaves in Mount Caucasus. 

Egypt has been, for many years, 


distracted by the civil wars be- 
_ tween the different contending 


beys, by which its 24 provinces 


were governed. The famous Has- 


San Ali, the Turkish admiral, 
gained several victaries over 
them in 1786; but though he re- 
pressed, he could nat totally sub- 
due them; and the Ottoman pow - 
er in this country is now supposed 
to be extremely precarious, 

Egypt has been ever noted for 
plenty of corn, and they had 
vineyards on the banks of the 
banks of the Nile; but since the 
Turks came, they are neglected. 
A considerable trade was carried 
on here in East India commodities, 


till the Portuguese found the way 


round the Cape of Good Hope. 
However, the merchants of Eu- 
rope visit the harbours in the Me- 


diterranean, and import and ex- 


port several sorts of merchandise; 
and from other parts the natives 
get elephants teeth, ebony, gold 

ust, musk, civet, ambergris, and 
coffee. The gold dust is brought 
from Negroland to Fez and Mo- 
rocco, and thence to Cairo, over 
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immense deserts. The principal 
commodities which the merchants 
purchase here, are coffee, senna, 


cassia, rhubarb, sal ammoniac, 


myrrh, saffron, saltpetre, aloes, 
opium, indigo, sugar, dates, san- 


dal wood, cotton cloth, &c. 


The complexion af the Egyp- 
tians is tawny, and the farther 
south the darker, insomuch, that 
those on the conſines of Nubia 


are almost black. They are most 
of them indolent and cowardly. 


The richer sort do nothing all day 
but drink coffee, smoke tobacco, 
and sleep; and they are ignorant, 
proud, haughty, and ridiculously 
vain. M. Volney observes, that 
during eight months of the year, 
from March to November, the 


heat, to an European, is almost 


insupportable. During the Whole 


of this season, Ihe air is inflamed, 


the sky sparkling, and the heat 
oppressive to all unaccustomed to 


it. The other months are more 
temperate. The south winds are, 


by the natives, called poisonous 
wands,” or © the hot winds of the 
deserts.” They are of such ex- 
treme heat and aridity, that no 
animated body exposed to it can 
withstand its fatal influence. Du- 
ring the three days that it gene- 


rally lasts, the streets are desert- 


ed; and woe to the traveller 


whom this wind surprises remote 
from shelter. When it exceeds 


three days, it is insupportable. 
The inhabitants are often almost 
blinded by drifts of sand. 


It rains very seldom in Egypt; 


but that want is happily supplied 
1 the annual inundation of the 
Nile. When the waters retire, 
all the ground is covered with 
mud; then they only harrow the 
corn into it, without farther trou- 
ble, and, in the following March, 
they have usually a plentiful, har- 
west. Their rice fields are supplied 
with water from canals and reser- 


voirs; because rice never-thrives 
but in watery grounds. There is 
no place in the world better fur- 


nished with corn, flesh, fish, su- 
gar, fruits, and all sorts of garden- 


Stuff; and in Lower Egypt they 
have oranges, lemons, figs, dates, 


almonds, cassia, and plantains in 


great plenty. The sands are so 
subtile here, that they insinuate 


themselves intothe closets, chests, 


andcabinets, which, together with 


the hot winds, are probably the 
cause of gore eyes being so very | 


common here, 5 
The largest of the pyramids 
takes up ten acres of ground, and 
is, as well as the rest, built upon 
a rock; the external part is chief- 
ly of large square stones, of une- 


qual sizes, and the height of it 


about 700 feet. 5 

There are caverns, out of which 
they get the mummies, or em- 
balmed dead bodies, which are 
found in coſſins set upright in the 
niches of the walls, and have con- 
tinued there at least 4000 years. 
Many of these have been brought 
to England, and were formerly 
deemed of great use in medi- 


0. | | 
The principal animals of Egypt 
are, the crocodile, the hippopo- 


tamus, ichneumon, ape, camel, 
antelope, tyger, hyæna, wild ox, 
black cattle, fine horses and large 


asses, the wolf, ſox, wild boar, 


hare, chamelion: the ostrich, pe- 


liean, flamingo, - heron, spoonbill, 


-curleu, kite, eee lap- 
0 


wing, water-fowls of all kinds, 
partridge, eagle, vulture, & c. The 
ibis was formerly ſound in Egypt, 
and on account of its destroying 
noxious animals, was deihed. 
There is a serpent called the ce- 
rastes, whose bite is fatal to those: 
who have not the secret of giard- 
ing against it: but both M. Vol- 
ney and Mr. Bruce have expati- 
aled on the curious subject e., 
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the incantation of serpents, and 


have no doubt of its reality. Some 


of the natives can play with the 


cerastes, which to them, is perfect- 
ly harmless; for it will not attempt 


to bite them; but when applied to 
a hen, or any other animal, it has 
instantly bit and killed them; so 
that the secret certainly consist- 


ed, not in depriving the serpent 


of its noxious powers, but in some 
irresistible charm. BE 

- The vegetable productions are 
the papyrus, Egyptian flax, bar- 


ley, rice, &c. 


— . —— — 
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Many of the foregoing are cu- 
rious subjects for the naturalist, 


and will be described in this and 


the subsequent numbers, in the 
part appropriated to natural his- 
1 | 

Egypt is also fertile in natural 
and artificial curiosities, some of 
which we shall select, as soon as 
room will permit; and give a con- 
cise description of Cairo, the ca- 
pital, Alexandria, and other 
places in this nation; together 


with some particular customs, ce— 
remonies, &c. of the inhabitants. 


— WS C——— nn nn a 
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The TRAVELS of Mr. PARK, 


Thro' many of the interior Parts of Africa, 


— ——_ 


This grand division of the earth is but imperfectly known to the Europeans, 
Ile Shores were almost the only filaces which had been visited, firevious to 
the forming of the African Association, which consists of some English No- 
blemen and Gentlemen, who have laudably feromoted Discoveries in this 
immense Peninsula, and from time to time gent out fiersons, who, encount- 
ering astontshing Dangers, and overcoming the greatest Difficulties, have 
made Some frrogress in exploring and describing Regions before thought in- 


accessible. The last Traveller under their _— is Mr. Park, whose 
2 


Narrative has been abridged and frublished 


Member of the Association. 


ON the 14th of December 1795, 


Mr. Park took his departure from 


the house of his friend Dr. Laid- 


ley, at Pisania, on the banks of 
the river Gambia, and directed 
his course easterly for the king- 


dom of Woolli. He was accom- 


panied by two negro servants, 
natives of the country, one of 


whom spoke English tolerably 
well, and served him as an inter- 
preter; the other was a boy pre- 
sented to him by Dr. Laidley. He 
had also a horse for himself, and 
two asses forhis servants. His bag- 
gage consisted of provisions for 


two days; a small assortment of 
beads, amber, and tobacco, for 


Mr. Bryan Edwards, a 
| B 


the purchase of a ſresb supply as 


he proceeded: a few changes of 


linen and other necessary appa- 
rel, an umbrella, a pocket sex- 
tant, a compass, and a thermo- 
meter; together with two fowl- 
ing pieces, two pair of pistols, 


and some other small articles. 


Mr. Park reached Medina, the 
capital of Woolli, on the third 


day, and was received by the so- 
vereign or chief, named Jatta, 
with much kindness. This prince 
wished to persuade Mr. Park not 


to prosecute his journey any far- 


ther, by pointing out the dangers 


and difficulties he would have to 


encounter; but finding his ro- 
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monstrances had no effect, he fur- 
nished him with a guide to Bon- 
dou, and suffered him to depart. 


Leaving Medina, Mr. Park pro- 


ceeded onwards, and on the 21st. 


of December reached Fatteconda, 
the capital of the kingdom of Bon- 
dou. The king of this country was 


a Pagan, like that of Woolli; but 


he had adopted the Moorish name 
of Almami, and seems also to 
have imbibed somewhat of the 
Moorish disposition; for, though 
Mr. Park presented to him his 
umbrella and some other articles, 


he compelled him to strip in his 


presence, and surrender his coat, 
which he said he should reserve 
for his own wearing on great and 
public festivals. In return how- 


ever he gave our traveller five 


drachms (minkallies) of gold dust, 
and loaded him with provisions. 
Departing from Fatteconda on 
the 23d of December, Mr. Park 
proceeded the two following days 
to a place called Joag, in the king- 
dom of Kajaaga, a country bound- 
ed on the north by the Senegal 
river. The natives are called Se- 
ra-Woollies, and seem to be pure 
negroes, The appearance of a 
white man among them excited 
great curiosity. The king com- 
manded that he should be brought 


before him; and it was with some 


difficulty that Mr. Park, who had 


been cautioned to avoid him, de- 
clined the interview, and got out 


of his dominions with the loss of 


about one half of his goods and 


_ apparel. The name of this rapa- 


cious chief was Bacheri. He had 


recently fallen out with a neigh- 


bouring prince, the sovereign of 
Kasson, a country to the north- 
east; and it happened that the 
king of Kasson's nephew was in 


Bacheri's capital, endeavouring, 


but in vain, to effect a reconcilia- 
tion at the time of Mr. Park's ar- 
rival at Joag. This young man, 


— ͥ ͤE—U6  — 


to be navigable. 


ſinding that our traveller proposed 
proceeding to Kasson, kindly of- 
tered to take him under his pro- 
tection. They accordingly set out 
together, and, after a journey of 
two days, crossed the river Sene- | 
gal at Kayce, the frontier village 
of the king of Kasson's domini— 
ons, near which that river ceases 
From Kayee 
Mr. Park was led by his friendly 
conductor to "Feesce, the place 
of his abode, and the residence of 
the king's brother Tigetee-Sego, 

an old man of a venerable aspect. 
but of a selfish disposition. He 
had never seen, he said, but one 
white man before, and, on de- 


scribing him, it was known to be 


Major Houghton. The circum- 
Stance of having a white man un- 
der his roof was highly gratifying 
to the vanity of Tigetee-Sego, on 


account of the great number o 


the natives who resorted to see 
him. He therefore compelled our 


traveller to remain with him 
twelve days, and afterwards to 


take a journey of two days more 
to present himself to the king at 
his capital of Kooniakary, who 
detained him another fortnight, 
but in other respects bchaved to 
him with great kindness and hos- 
pitality. Of this prince, whose 
name was Demba Sego Jalla, Mr. 
Park received the first certain ac- 
count of Major Houghton's death. _ 

Being permitted to leave the 


capital, Mr. Park prosecuted his 
Journey eastward, and in five 


days arrived at Kemnoo, a large 
and populous town (since de- 
stroyed) at that time the metro- 


polis of Kaarta, The sovereign, 


whose name was Daysi Koora- 


barri, received Mr. Park with 


great kindness. Major Hough- 
ton was the only European he had 
ever before seen, and he had con- 
ceived the highest idea of the su- 
periority of the whites to the 


c „ hg eo 


Major Houghton wrote his 
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blacks in all possible respects. 


The language of te country 


Seemed to Mr. Park to be a mix 
ture of the Mandingo and Sera- 
Woolli: but the pure Mandingo, 
in the attainment of which Mr. 
Park by this time had made con- 


siderabſe preiciency, was very i 


generally understood, and with 
very little assistance ſrom his in- 


terpreter he found no difficulty in 


conveying his own sentiments, 
and comprehending others. 
Having informed the king that 
he proposed going to Bambara in 
search of the Jolcha river, which 
was believed to take its course 
through the centre of that exten- 
sive kingdom, he was told that 
the Bambarans, being at that 
time in a state of warfare with the 
Kaartans, he could not, without 
extreme personal danger venture 
into the Bambaran country. His 
only safe route was a northerly 
course to Ludamar, a territory of 
the Moors m alliance with Man- 


song the king of Bambara; from 


whence, _passing as a traveller 
from the Moorish country, he 
might venture, by a circuitous 


journey, to Bambara. To this ad- 


vice being obliged to submit, or 
give up all thoughts of prosecut- 
ing his journey in search of the 
Niger, the king, as the last proof 
of his kindness, sent eight horse- 
men to convey him in safety to 
Jarra, the frontier town of the 
Moors, where he arrived on the 
i8th of February 1796. In the 
course of his journey he passed 
through a village not far fromJar- 
ra, called Simbing, from whence 
last 

dispatch with a pencil. 
The territories which our tra- 
veller had hitherto explored, be- 
ing very generally clothed with 


native woods, presented to the 


eye the appearance of great uni- 
formity. In his progress east- 
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ward the country rose into hills, 
and the soil varied to a conside- 
rable degree; but wherever the 
land was cleared, great natural 
ſertility was observed. Bondou 
in particular may literally be pro- 
nounced “ a land flowing with 
milk and honey.” Both these ar- 
ticles, together with rice and In- 
dian corn of two or three species, 
were to be obtained at a small 
expence. Of their honey, the 
Pagan natives make an intoxi— 
cating liquor, much like the mead 
of Europe. The price of a fowl in 
Bondou was a button, or a small 
bit of amber; goat'sflesh and mut- 
ton were proportionably cheap ; 
and for six or eight amber beads 
Mr. Park might at any time have 
purchased a bulleck. The domes- 
tic animals are nearly the same as 
in Europe: the Guinea fowl and 
red partridge abound in the fields; 
and the woods furnish a small 
specics of antelope, of which the 
venison is highly and deserve 
prized. Of the other wild ani- 
mals in the Mandingo countries, 
the most common are, the hyæna, 
the panther, and the elephant; 
but the natives of Africa have 
not yet acquired the art of taming 
the last- mentioned animal, not- 
withstanding his strength and do- 
cility, so as to render him ser- 
viceable to man; and when Mr. 
Park told some of tliem that this 
was actually done in the countries 
of the East, his auditors laughed, 
and exclaimed, Tobaubo fonnio !”” 
a white man's lie! The negroes 
frequently find means to destroy 
the wild elephant with fire- arms; 
they hunt it principally for the 
sake of its teeth, which they trans- 
fer in barter to those who sell 
them again to the Europeans. 
The pastures of Bondou furnish 


an excellent breed of horses, but 


the usual beast of burden in all 
the negro territories is the ass. 
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The application of animal labour 
to the purpose of agriculture is 
wholly unknown. The chief im- 
plement used in husbandry is the 
hoe, which varies in form in dif- 
ſerent districts; and the labour is 
universally performed by slaves. 
Besides the grains proper to tro- 
pical climates, the Mandingoes 
cultivate, in considerable quanti- 
ties, ground-nuts, yams, and 
pompions. They likewise raise 
cotton and indigo, and have suf- 


ficient skill to convert these ma- 


terials into tolerably fine cloth of 
a rich blue colour; and they make 
good soap from a mixture of 
ground-nuts and a ley of wood- 
— | ET og 
The town of Jarra, at which 
Mr. Park had now arrived, is si- 
tuated in the kingdom of Luda- 
mar, a Moorish country, of which 
it 18 not known that any account 
has been given in any of the lan- 
guages of Europe. The town it- 
self is extensive, and the houses 
are built of clay and stone inter- 
mixed; but the major part of the 
inhabitants are negroes from the 
borders of the Southern States, 
who prefer a precarious protec- 
tion under the Moors, which they 
purchase by a tribute, to being 
continually exposed to their pre- 
datory hostilities. DN his 
stay at Jarra, Mr. Park resic 
the house of a Slatee trader, named 
Daman, who was known to Dr. 
Laidley. By him Mr. Park was 
informed, that he could proceed 
no further on his way to Bamba- 
ra, without leave from Ali, the 
Moorish chief, or king of the 
country, who was then encamp- 


| ed at a place called Benowm; 


and that it was absolutely neces- 
sary that a present should accom- 
pany the application, by Which 
8 was to be obtained. 

r. Park therefore purchased five 
garments of country cloth, by the 


ed at 


sale of one of his fowling pieces. 
Daman undertook to negotiate 
the business, and, at the end of a 
fortnight, permission arrived from 
Benowm., This permission was 
brought byonc of Ali's own slaves, 
who said he was ordered to serve _ 
Mr. Park as a guide to Bambara: 


and on the 27th of February he 


took his departure from Jarra, ac- 
companied by this slave, his own 
faithful boy, and a negro belong- 
ing to Daman; the interpreter re- 
fusing to proceed any further. 
On the third day after his de- 
3 from Jarra they reached a 
arge town called Deena; on en- 
tering which Mr. Park was sur- 
rounded by many of the Moorish 
inhabitants, who harassed bim 
with shouts of insult, spit in his 
face, and seized his baggage, 
which they robbed of what things 
they fancied. He got refuge, at 
length, in the house of a negro; 
and after experiencing much diſ- 
heulty in persuading his attend- 
ants to proceed any further, he 
set out on the second day ſor Sam- 
paka. Here he procured lodging 
at the house of a negro, who un- 
derstood the art of making gun— 
powder. The nitre was obtained 
in considerable quantities from 
the swamps or ponds, which are 
filled in the rainy season, and to 
which the cattle resort in the heat 
of the day for coolness. As the 


water of these ponds is slowly ex- 


haled by the sun, the nitre appears 
in a white efllorescence on the 
mud, and is carefully scraped off 


in the form of small crystals. Sul- 


phur is purchased of the Moors, 
and the several ingredients are 
blended together in such propor— 
tions as experience has sheun 
will answer the purpose; though 
the powder thus made is far in- 
ferior to that of Europe. 

On the morning of the 7th of 
March, Mr. Bark had reached a 
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camp at Benowm, whic 
distressing journey, they arrived 


small village called Sami, within 


two day's journey of Goomba, the 
frontier towẽn of Bambara; and 
was resting himself in the hut of 


a a friendly negro, pleased with the 
hopes of being soon out of danger, 
when he was alarmed by the ar- 


rival of two Moors, who announc- 
ed that they came, by order of 
Ali, to convey him to the camp 
at Benowm. They added, that if 
he consented to go with them 
peaceably he had nothing to fear, 


but that if he refused, they had 


orders to carry him by force. 


U 


Fi Ring entreaty and resistance 


equally fruitless, for the messen- 


gers were joined by others, all of - 


them armed, our traveller, guard- 
ed by the Moors, and accompa- 
nied by the negro boy (Daman's 
negro having made his escape on 
seeing the Moors, and the slave 
sent by Ali having previously left 
him on the road) set out on the 
evening of the same y for the 

, after a 


at on the 12th. It presented to 


the eye a multitude of dirty-look-_ 


ing tents, scattered without or- 


der over a large space of ground; 


and among the tents were seen 
herds of camels, bullocks, and 
goats. The arrival at the camp 


of a white man was no sooner 
made known, than all the people, 


who were drawing water at the 


wells, threw down their buckets; 


those in the tents mounted their 


horses, and men, women, and 
children came running or gallop- 
ing towards him. He soon found 
himself surrounded with such 
crowds that he could scarcely 
walk: one pulled off his clothes, 
another took off his hat; a third 
stopped him to examine his waist- 
coat buttons, and a fourth called 
out © La illa ill Allahi, Mahomed 
racowl Allahi,” (there is no god 


but God, and Mahomet is his 
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prophet) and signiked, ina threat- 
ening manner, that he must repeat 
these words. He at length reach- 
ed the tent of the king, whom he 
found sitting on a black leather 
cushion, clipping a few hairs from 
his upper hp, while a female at- 
tendant held up a looking-glass 
before him: there were many 
other females in the tent. : 
The king appeared to be an 
old man of the Arab cast, with a 
long white beard. He had a sullen 
and indignant er and look 
ing at our, traveller with atten- 
tion, enquired of the Moors if he 
could speak Arabic; but being 
answered in the negative, he ap- 
peared much surprised, and con- 
tinued silent. 5 
The surrounding attendants, 
and particularly the ladies, were 
far more curious and inquisitive. 
They asked a thousand questions, 
inspected every part of Mr. Park's 
apparel, searched his pockets, and 
obliged him to unbutton his waist- 
coat and display the whiteness of 
his skin, &c. They even counted 
his toes and fingers, as if tney 
doubted whether he was in truth 
a human being. When the curi- 
osity of the ladies was in some 
measure satisfied, he was con- 
ducted to the tent of Ali's chief 
Slave; into which however he was 
not permitted to enter, nor allow- 
ed to touch any thing belonging 
to it. He requested something 
to eat, and some boiled corn, with 
salt and water was at length sent 


him in a wooden bowl; and a 


mat was spread out on the sand 


before the tent, on which he pass- 


ed the night, surrounded by the 
curious multitude. A hut was.af- 
terwards erected, in which he was 
confined and strictly guarded. . 
Some time after a ludricrous 
circumstance took. place, which. 
would not deserve attention did 
it not tend to throw some light on 
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the national manners of the peo- 
ple among whom our traveller re- 
sided. Hearing one morning the 
sound of drums, Mr. Park was 
informed that the noise was occa- 
sioned by the celebration of a 
wedding in one of the neigh- 
bouring tents. Soon after, an old 
woman entered his hut with a 
bowl in her hand, and signified 
that she had brought him a fresent 
frem the bride, Before he could 
recover from the surprise occasi- 
oned by this message, the woman 
discharged the contents of the 


— 


bow! full in his es nir Prck 


finding it was the same sort of 


holy water as that with which the 


priest among the Hottentots is 
said to besprinkle a new - married 


couple, he began to suspect that 
the old lady was actuated by mis- 
chief or malice; but she gave him 
seriously to understand that it was 


a nuſitial benediction from the bride's 
awn frerson, and which, on such 
occasions, is always received by 
the young unmarried Moors as a 
mark of distinguished favour, 

[ To be continued, ] 


MORAL ESSAYS. 


Thr pens of the most illustrious 
authors, who have immortalized 
themselves by their productions, 


have been engaged in giving the 


world important lessons to en- 
force the practice of morality. 
Every thing which conduces to 
improve or retard this noble pur- 
pose is of the greatest moment, 
and therefore demands our most 
serious consideration. Moral es- 
says will be found of peculiar ad- 
vantage to the younger classes of 
our readers, as they will have a 


tendency to kindle into a flame 


the latent sparks of virtue; they 
will open to view the most de- 


lightful prospects; they will strip 


the dissembled veil from vice, and 


discover it in all its hideous de- 


formity; they will delineate vir- 
tue in its effulgent radiance, and 


exalt the mind to the contempla- 


tion of its greatest good. . Mora- 
lity is far different from the de- 
ceitful blandishments or fascinat- 
ing charms of vice; stability and 
duration are written on the ſor- 


mer; dissolution and a speedy de- 


cay is the inscription worn by the 
latter: the one puts mankind in 
possession of the sublimest bliss; 


the other seduces many from the 
8 of virtue, to wander in the 
abyrinth of ambiguity. A parti- 
cular benefit results from _— 

1- 


of this nature, which is not app 

cable to more extensive treatises; 
for they afford many an opportu- 
nity of learning the importance of 


moral virtue, who would never 
bestow either a sufficient portion 


of time or attention for perusing 


a voluminous publication. 

The subjects which may be in- 
troduced in this department are 
infinite; an unbounded prospect 
lies before us. Virtues to be de- 
scribed, commended, and exem- 
plified; vices to be ert cen- 
sured, and held up to detestation: 
all this may be performed without 
shocking even the dissolute, 
while we, according to our gene- 
ral line of conduct, avoid perso- 
nalities; and if, when we are 
obliged to disapprove, we aim at 
the deformity of the vice, not of 
the vicious. 

The unfortunate person who 
indulges in bad practices, or the 
thoughtless, who is misled by the 


e gradually reclaumed by the 


e 0 of bad examples, will 
4 


r 


| 
| 
| 


sons, 


a sacred relation. 
vour faithſully 


gentle admonitions, and will not 


at once perceive himself the ob- 
ject of censure. On reflection, 


however, he will find the vice he 


has involuntarily reprobated, and 
the virtue he has sympathetically 
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approved, are directed to his own 
conscience, that he may forsake 
or avoid the former, and with 
earnestness pursue and practise 


the latter. 


1 H. B. 


On MARRIAGE, from the GERMAN of TOLLIKOFRE. 


IT is Thou, O God, who hast 


instituted marriage, that man- 
kind, by this mean, may fulfil thy 
designs on earth, and contzibute 


to the happiness of each other. 


He, who without sufficient rea- 
refuses to enter into this 
state, is a rebellious subject of thy 


government, an enemy to human 


liſe and happiness. This institu— 
tion is assuredly one of those 


which bears the plamest marks of 


wisdom and supreme benevo- 
lence. What connection 1s there 
which more closely unites the hu- 
man race, and more powerfully 
engages them to blend their in- 


terests and their views, to parti- 


cipate in each others anxieties 
and cares ? | 
more exalts, ennobles, and mul- 
tiplies their earthly existence? 
What is there which furnishes 
them with stronger motives to ex- 
ercise and unſold their faculties 
and talents, and to discharge with 
unwearied zeal the duties of their 
station? What is there that pro- 
mises more support and consola— 
tion in old age? What opens 
more diversified sources of plea- 


sure and joy, or raises more de- 


lightful hopes with respect to the 
future, than the sacred and ho- 
nourable state of marriage? 
Ves, this shall always be to me 
I will endea- 
to discharge all 
its duties, and cheerfully submit 


to any self-denials it may render 
necessary. Far from being asham- 


et of the nuptial tie; far from 


Which are 


What is there that 


blushing at the sentiments of 
esteem and tenderness with which 
it inspires me for the person with 


whom I am united, I wilt make it 
my boast and my pride, te cherish 


and love that person as another 
self, and will never lose gat of 
the intimate relations which sub- 


sist between us, nor of the duties 


which arise from them. | 
Far from choosing the state of 
marriage only that I may enjoy 
2 löberty and independence, 
far from being directed in my 
choice by external advantages 
only, such as affluence and rank, 
as if the qualities of the mind, 
| the most fruitful 
sources of domestic happiness or 
misery, were indifferent to me, I 
will pay the principal attention to 
the moral character, an honest 
mind, a sound judgment, a libe- 
ral manner of thinking, a ten- 
der, virtuous, and pious heart, as 
the most solid foundation of con- 
jugal felicity; and will prefer 
these advantages te all the lustre 
of externals. Instead of suffering 
myself to be led astray by ambi- 
tion, avarice, the love of ease 
and luxury, so as to lose sight o 
the chief end of marriage; and to 
consider children, which are it: 


most precious fruits, as a burden 


T will on the contrary believe that 
the more creatures there are sus. 
ceptible of happiness, and whom 
J have endeavoured to lead inte 
the road to felicity, the better ] 
have answered my design or 
earth, and the more thankful shal 
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T'be for having lived here below. 


Far from expecting to find no- 


thing but what is agreeable and 


delightful in this connection, I 
will never forget that its plea- 
sures are indissolubly joined with 


the tenderest anxieties and cares; 


and that it is ouly by a voluntary 


them in all their extent, 

The more diversified and inti- 
mate the ties by which — 
unites me to my wife, to my fa- 
mily, and to society, the more 


the personal and general good of 
those to whom I am related, and 
the more ambitious shall I be to 
discharge the duties of my sta- 
tion. There is no kind of labour, 
application, and care, how bur- 
densome or easy soever be its ob- 
ject, which ought not to appear 


important and sacred, whilst it is 


capable of contributing to the 
happiness of those with whom I 
am connected. My desire and 
endeavour shall not be to make a 
figure in the great world, but to 
become useful in the small circle 
in which Jam placed; and to taste 
the pure and tranquil happiness of 
domestic life, If no one ought 
to think, act, and live for himself 


alone, how much less should the 


person who lives in the conjugal 
union. If he be acquainted with 
his obligations he will share the 
blessings and affections of life 


with the person to whom he is 


united. He will always open his 
heart to her, and communicate all 
his sentiments. He will endea- 


Four to ease her cares, to lessen 


er troubles, and avoid as ſar as 


possible any occasion of discon- 


tent and chagrin. Neither of 
them can be contented or discon- 


tented, happy or unhappy, with- 


subject ion to the latter, and bear- 
ing them with patience, that I 
can hope to taste the former with- 
out shame and remorse, and enjoy 


zealous and active shall I be for 
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out the other in some degree par- 
taking his feelings. Tis mutual 
confidence will be attended with 
the most beneficial effects. 

A suspicious disposition is the 
bane of all domestic bliss. It is 
that poisonous leaven which in- 
fects every comfort of life, and 
converts the cup of happiness into 


Aa cup of poison, bitter as the 


wormwood and the gall. Far be 
from me then every illiberal sus— 
picion. I have received a wife 
to be my partner till death, Shg 
has left her father's shelter, and 
ber mother's love, and trusted 
herself to mine. For the conh- 
dence she has reposed in my faith, 
Shall I chew her none? Shall I 
wantonly grieve a bosom that has 
no other receptacle for its own 
grief than mine ? CVE = 
Marriage makes it our duty to 
endeavour to correct each other's 
faults, and to make the road of 


virtue more smooth and easy; and 


this is another source of comfort 
which it opens to us. Of what 


efficacy ought not the examples, 


the advice, the exbortations, and 
prayers to be between pers@ns $0 
closely united, and filled with 


esteem and love for each other? 


We should act as guides and sup- 
ports to each other, to warn one 
another with the tenderest anxi- 
ety of the dangers which threaten; 
to assist each other in overcoming 
temptations, and to encourage 


each other in a course of picty 


and virtue. 55 x 
May my partner and myself ne- 
ver ſorget that it was before thee, 
O my God, that we first promised 
to be constant, kind, and true! 
that the vows then entered into 
are not to be sported with, nor 
their obligation profanely cast 
away. A persuasion of this is 
the firmest bulwark of virtue, and 


the surest foundation of mutual 


happiness. May we never neg- 


e 0 


J Attentivel 
pom for publishing the Ipswich 
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lect to pray for thy blessing. Uni- 
ted together in mutual affection, 
to pour out our common prayer, 
as the offering of one heart, be- 
fore thee, who art love itself, and 
the rewarder of those who love 
thee, 1s surely the highest cir- 
cumstance of satisfaction which 


the wise can fancy, or the good 


can realize. Assisted by one an- 


other's virtue, our good disposi. 
tions will be confirmed, and where 
life, in other circumstances, woulc 
be a burden, it will not be felt, a: 
divided between us. We. shal 
ow through life, blessing anc 
lest, and meet again in anotlie 
world never to separate or dit 
any more. WO #5 
| A.B. 


perused your pro- 


agazine, and contemplated with 
pleasure on your determination 
respecting politics and polemic 
divinity; after which, at my usual 
time of retirement, I fell into a 
most profound sleep, when the 
following vision passed before my 


imagination: 


to a most delicious garden of 
sweets, where Nature, in her gay - 


est attire, breathed fragrant in- 


_ cense to the beneficent Father of 
the universe; and here was as- 


sembled a happy group of mor- 
tals, busied in the delightful of- 
fice of thanksgiving and praise to 
the Being who had placed them 
in that happy spot; emulous 


in rendering each other the friend- 


Iy offices of humanity, and the so- 
cial duties which their minds had 


early imbibed, by drinking freely 


at the ſountain of celestial happi- 


ness, where those divine E 


ure contained relative to every 
moral excellence, Mutual for- 
bearance and good will were the 
leading features of this happy as- 
sembly, the natural results of a 
strict adherence to the practical 
part of the duty they had learned; 
when, to my unspeakable morti- 
fication, a hend-of malicious as- 
pect appeared, for the purpose of 


disseminating the spirit of. con» 


TO THE EDITOR. 


troversy among them. On hi 


_ countenance were indelibly mark 


ed pride, obstinacy, and selſ- con 
ceit; and in his right hand he hel 
the sacred volumes of scriptur 
inverted, On his appearance th: 
beautiful spot changed to a wi 


derness of every thing the ver 


reverse of those beauties wit 
which my imagination had just be 
fore been indulging with the mo 
serene satisfaction. Thorns, bria: 
and noxious weeds sprung up i 
the place where roses and ever 
odoriferous sweet had been r. 
galing the senses; and the min- 
and characters of this beſore- f. 
voured group instantly assume 
an appearance congenial to the 
new abode. - Discord and an e: 
ger desire for disputation we 
now tlie ruling principles of tl 
assembly; and the god-hke a 
tribute of reason, which their m 
ker had implanted in their min; 
for the purpose of rendering the 
happy, betame directed to o 
jedts foreign to the end for whit 
it was granted. Vanity nov le 
them to imagine that they we 
able to scan the wonders of Or 
nipotenee, and unveil the hidd« 
secrets ef the Almighty counsel 
nor did they stop here, but pr 
ceeded mathematically to demo 
strate the nature of the God-hea 
with the mode of his existence 
My imagination sickened at t. 
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folly and vanity of their attempts, 
nd 1 turned with disgust from 
the scene, when, to my enrap- 
tured view appeared the goddess 
of Humility, clad in a robe of the 


purest white; and, with a coun- 


tenance beaming with the rays of 

benevolence, she thus addressed 

this bewildered multitude— 
„ have long beheld the misery 


you have brought upon yourselves 


by admitting this dæmon of dis- 


cord to reign among you; and 


now come, commissioned from 
the empyrean throne, to point 
out to you the surest means of re- 
gaining the happiness you have $0 
justly forfeited. Study attentive- 
ly the doctrines of Christianity as 


7 . 


—— 
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far they relate to your duty, which 
the Neity of Perfection has deli- 
vered in such indelible characters 


as not to be mistaben; but dive 


not into the hidden mysteries, 
which the reason of man serves 
but to render still more perplex- 
ed and intricate; this observe, 


and in a short time shall ee 


revisit your abode, and the beau- 


ties of creation once more as— 


sume theit wonted charms.” 
Very soon after the conclusion 

of this admonition I awoke, as 

much edified by my dream as re- 


freshed by my sleep; and offered 


up my orisons to that God, whe 
speaks in a vision in the night. 
Woodbridge. an © 


— — 
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Is a pres nee of the natural Productions of the Farth, Water, and Air : 


it therefore describes Animals of all Kinds, Vegetables, Minerals, and 
. Fossils; and alio any extraordinary Phenomena hich at any Time af;feat 
in the World, as Monsters, Meteors, Volcanos, Earthquakes, Sc. 


A Ds CRI TToN of the CRocoDILE and ALLIGATOR. 


Tur Crocodile is an animal 
placed at a happy distance from 
the inhabitants of Europe, and 


formidable only in those regions 
where. men are scarce, and arts 


are but little known. In all the 
cultivated and populous parts of 


the world, the great animals are 
entirely banished, or rarely seen. 


The appearance of such raises at 
onee a whole country up in arms 
to oppose their force; and their 
lves generally pay the forfeit of 
their rashness. Oe, 

To look for this animal in all its 
natural terrors, grown to an enor- 
mous size, propagated in surpris- 
mg numbers, and committing un- 
eeasing devastations, we must go 


to the uninhabited regions of 


Aſrica and America, to those im- 
mense rivers that roll through ex- 


tensive and desolate kingdoms, 


where arts have never penetrat- 
ed, where force only makes dis- 
tinction, and the most powerful 
animals exert their strength with 
confidence and security. 

Of this terrible animal there are 
two kinds; the Crocodile, pro- 
perly so called, and the Cayman 
or Alligator. Travellers howe- 
ver, have rather made the di- 
stinction than nature; for in the 
general outline, and in the nature 
of these two animals, they are 
entirely the same. The distinc- 
tions usually made between the 
Crocodile and Alligator are these: 
the body of the crocodile 18 more 


[ 
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slender than that of the Alliga- 
tor; 1ts snout runs off tapering 


from the forehead, like that of a 


greyhound, while thatof the other 
is indented, like the nose of a 
lap-dog. The Crocodile has also 
a much wider swallow, and is of 
an ash-colour. - 
This animal grows to a great 
length, being sometimes found 30 
feet long, from the tip of the snout 
to the end of the tail: its most 
usual le gth however is 8. One 
which was dissected by theJesuits 
at Siam, was 183 feet, French 
measure, in length; of which the 


tail was no less than 54 feet, and 


the head and neck above 23. It 
was 4 feet 9 inches in circumfe- 
rence where thickest. The ſore 


legs had the same parts and con- 


ſormation as the arms of a man, 


both within and without. The 


hands, if they may be so called, 


bad five fingers; the two last of 


which had no nails, and were of 
a conical figure. The hinder legs, 


including the thigh and paw, were 
2 feet 2 inches long: the paws, 
from the joint to the extremity of 


the longest claws, were above 9 
inches: they were divided into 
ſour toes, of which three were 


armed with large claws, the long- 


est of which was 13 inch: these 
toes were united by a membrane, 
like those of a duck, but much 
thicker. The head was long, and 
had a little rising at the top; but 
the rest was flat, and especially 


towards the extremity of the jaws. 


It was covered by a skin, which 
adhered firmly to the skull and to 
the jaws. The skull was rough 
and unequal in several places. 
The eye was very small in pro- 
portion to the rest of the body. 
The jaws seemed to shut one 


Within the other; and nothing can 


be more false than that the ani- 
mal's under jaw is without mo- 
tion; it moves, like the lower jaw 


in all other animals, while the up- 
per is fixed to the skull, and ab- 
Solutely immoveable. The ani- 
mal had 27 cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw, and 15 in the lower, 
with several void spaces between 
them. The istance of the two 
jaws, when opened as wide as 
they could be, was 154 inches: 
this is a very wide yawn, and 
could easily enough take in the 
body of a man. From the shoul- 
ders to the extremity of the tail, 
the animal was covered with large 
scales, of a square form, disposed 
like parallel girdles. The crea 
ture was covered not only. with 
these, but all over with a coat of 
armour, which however was not 
proof against a musket ball, con- 
trary to what has been commonly 
asserted. It had no bladder; but 


the kidneys sent the urine to be 


discharged by the anus. There 
were'62 joints in the back bone, 


which, though very closely unit- 


ed, had sufficient play to enable 
the animal to bend like a bow to 
the right and to the left; so that 
what we hear of escaping the 
creature by turning aut of the 
right line, and of the animal's not 
being able to wheel readily after 
its prey, seems to be fabulous. 
| Such is the figure and confor- 
mation of this formidable animal, 
that unpeoples countries, and 
makes the most navigable rivers 
desert and dangerous. They are 
Seen in some places, lying for 
whole hours, and 'even days, 
Stretched in the sun, and motion- 
less: so that one not used to them, 


might mistake them for. trunks of 
trees, covered with a rough and 


dry bark; but the mistake would 
sqon be fatal, if not prevented: 
for the tarpid animal, at the near 
approach of any living thing, darts 
upon it with instant swiſtness, 


and at once drags it down to the 
bottom. In the times of an inun- 
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dation, they sometimes enter the 


cottages of the natives, where the 


E dreadful visitant seizes the first 


animal it meets with. There have 
been several examples of their 


taking a man out of a canoe, in 


the sight of his companions, with- 


out their being able to lend him. 


any assistance. | 


The strength of every part of 


© the Crocodile is very great; and 


its arms, both offensive and de- 
fensive, irresistihle. 
ralists have remarked, from the 
shortness of its legs, the amazing 
strength of the tortoise; but what 
is the strength of such an animal, 
compared to that of the Croco- 
dile, whose legs are very short, 
and whose size is so superior? 
Its principal instrument of de- 
struction is the tail; with a single 
blow of this it has often overturn- 
ed a canoe, and seized upon the 


| poor savage, its conductor. 
Though not so powerful, yet it 


is very terrible even upon land. 
The Crocodile seldom, except 
when pressed by hunger, or with 
a view of depositing its eggs, 
leaves the water. Its usual me- 
thod is to float along wpon the 
Surface, and seize whatever ani— 


mals come within its reach; but 


when this method fails, it then 
goes closer to the bank. Disap- 
pointed of its fishy prey, it there 
waits, covered up among the 
sedges, in patient expectation of 


some land animal that comes to 


drink; the dog, the bull, the ti- 
ger, or man himself. Nothing is 
to be seen of the insidious de- 
stroyer as the animal approaches; 
nor is its retreat discovered till it 
be too late for safety. It seizes 
the victim with a spring, and goes 
at a bound much faster than so un- 
weildy an animal could be thought 
capable of: then, having secured 
the creature with both teeth and 
claws, it drags it into the water, 


Most natu- 
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instantly sinks with it to the bot- 
tom, and in this manner quickly 
drowns it... | 

Sometimes it happens that the 
creature, the Crocodile has thus 
surprised, escapes from its grasp 
wounded, and makes off from the 
river side. In such a case, the 
tyrant pursues with all its force, 
and often seizes it a second time; 
ſor though seemingly heavy, the 
Crocodile runs with great celer1- 
ty. In this mannner it is some- 
times seen above half a mile from 
the bank, in pursuit of an animal 
wounded beyond the power of 
escaping, and then dragging it 
back to the river's side, where it 


feasts in security. 


It often happens, in its depre- 
dations along the bank, that the 
Crocodile seizes on a creature as 
formidable as itself, and meets 
with a most desperate resistance. 
We are told of frequent combats 
between the crocodile and the ti- 
ger. All creatures of the tiger 
Kind are continually oppressed by 
a parching thirst, that keeps them 
in the vicinity of great rivers, 


Whither they descend to drink ve- 


ry frequently. It is upon these 

occasions that they are scized by 
the Crocodile; and they die not 
unrevenged. The instant they 
are seized upon, they turn with 
the greatest agility, . and force 
their claws into the Crocodile's 
eyes, while he plunges, with his 


fierce antagonist, into the river. 


There they continue to sfruggle 
for some time, till at last the ti- 
ger is drowned. | a | 

In this manner the Crocodile 
Seizes and destroys all animals, 
and is equally dreaded by all. 
There 1s no animal, but man 
alone, that can combat it with 
success. We are assured by La- 
bat, that a negro, with no other 
weapons than a knife in his right 


hand, and his leſt arm wrapped 


———— ¶ ——— ——— 


like a bow. 
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round with a cow's hide, ventures 
boldly to attack this animal in its 
own element. As soon as he ap- 
proaches the Crocodile, he pre- 
sents his left arm, which the ani- 
mal swallows most greedily; but 


sticking in his throat, the negro 


has time to give it several stabs 


under the throat; and the water 
also getting in at the mouth, 
which is held involuntary open, 
the creature is soon bloated up as 


big as a tun, and expires. 
Whatever be the truth of these 


accounts, certain it is, that Cro- 


codiles are taken by the Siamese 
in great abundance. The man- 
ner of taking it is, by throwing 
three or four strong nets across a 
river, at proper distances from 
each other; so that, if the ani- 
mal breaks through the first, it 


may be caught by one of the rest. 


When it is first taken, it employs 
its tail with great force; but, af- 
ter many unsuccessful struggles, 
it is at last exhausted. Then the 


natives approach their prisoner in 


boats, and pierce him with their 
weapons in the most tender parts, 
till he is weakened with the loss 
of 8 be hor 45 has done 
stirring, they begin tying up 
his N U with ihe 2 
cord, they fasten his head to his 
tail; which last they bend back 
They are not how- 
ever yet perfectly secure from his 
fury; but ſor their greater safety, 
they tie his fore feet, as well as 
those behind, to the top of his 
back. The Crocodile thus brought 


into subjection, or bred up young, 


is used to divert and entertain the 


great men of the East. It is often 


managed like a horse: a curb is 


put into its mouth, and the rider 


directs it as he thinks proper. 
Though awkwardly formed, it 
does not fail to proceed with some 
degree of swiftness, and is thought 
to move as ſast as some of the 


extensive sa 
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more unwieldy of our own ant. 
mals, the hog, or the cow. 

Along the rivers of Africa thi; 
animal is sometimes taken in thi 
Same manner as the shark. Seve 
ral Europeans go together in: 
large boat, and throw out a piec. 
of beef upon a hook and stron; 
fortified line, which the Croco 
dile seizing and swallowing, 1 
drawn along, floundering an: 
struggling, until its strength 1 
quite echausted, when it is pier 
ed in the belly, which is its ten 
derest part; and thus, after num 
berless wounds, is drawn ashore 
In this part of the world also, 
well as at Siam, the Crocodil 
makes an ohject of savage pom} 
near the palaces of their monarch 
Philips informs us, that at Sab 
on the Slave Coast, there are tw 
won of water near the Royal p. 

ace, where Crocodite's are brec 
as we breed Carp in our pon 


In Europe. 


There is a very powerful sme 
of musk about all these anima! 
Travellers are not agreed in wh. 


part of the body these musk-ba, 


are contained; but the most pr. 
bable opinion is, that this su! 
Stance is amassed in glands und 
the legs and arms. The Croc 
dile's flesh is, at best, very ba 
tough eating; but, unless t. 
musk-hags be separated it is i 
— The Negroes the: 
selves cannot welldigest the fles 
but the Crocodile's egg is to the 
the most delicate morsel in t 
world. All Crocodiles bre 
near fresh waters; and for t! 
purpose, the female, when s 
comes to lay, chooses a place 
the side of a river, or some tres 
water lake, to deposit her bro 
in. She always pitches upon 
Shore, where s$ 
may dig a hole without danger 
detection from the ground bei 
fresh turned up. There she d 
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osits from eighty to an hundred 


vn ant eggs, of the size of a tennis-ball, 

V. Ind of the same figure, covered 

-ica this With a tough, white skin, like 

n in the Warchment. She takes above an 
. Seve- ur to perform this task; and 

cr in a en, covering up the place so. 
t a piece ytfully, that it can scarcely be 

d strong Werceived, she goes back, to re- 

Croco- rn again the next day. Upon 

wing, is er return, with the same pre- 

ing and {Wution as before, she lays about 
ength is Ne same number of eggs; and the 

is pierc- y following also a like number. 

s its ten- INhus, having deposited her whole 

ter num: Mhantity, and having covered them 
n ashore, Ve up in the sand, they are soon 

also, as Priſied by the heat of the sun; 

"rocodile Wd, at the end of thirty days, the 

ge pomp, ung one begin to break open the 

nonarchs. Nell. At this time, the ſemale is 

at Sabi, Wtinctively taught that her young 

e are two {Wes want relief; and she goes up- 

Royal Pa- land to scratch away the sand, 
are bred, 29 

zur ponds} 


ful smell) 
e animals. 
ed in what 
musk-bags 
most pro- 

this sub- 
nds under | 
he Croco- 
very bad, 
unless the 
ed it is in- 
"Toes them- 
st the flesh; 


[NDER these names are com- 
hended the art of preparing, 


] the various processes and ope- 
ich it produces. | 
n the county of Suffolk, where 


culture is so successfully prac- 


\tlemen, it is presumed a work 
ich is intended to promote usc- 


g is to them Whuent communications; besides 
"el in the ich we shall insert extracts 
les breed approved publications. . 
nd for this | CEP 
when she Warmers cannot be too provi- 
a place by Wt in so very useful. a fodder as 
some tresh- Pips. Mr. Bakewell's invaria- 
t her brood WF method was, to cart all his 
es upon an ups off the ground, and feed 
where she WF horned” cattle with them in 
t danger of 


und being 
re she de: 
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Itivating, and improving land; 


ions in the different articles. 


:d by liberal and intelligent 


science, will be favoured with 


Stalls. Thus be made the 


IS? 


and set them free. Her brood 
quickly avail themselves of their 
liberty; a part run unguided to 
the water; another part ascend the 
back of the female, and are car- 
ried thither in great safety: but 
the moment they arrive at the wa- 
ter all natural connection is at an 
end. The whole brood scatters 
into different parts at the bottom; 
by far the greatest number are de- 
Stroyed: and the rest find safety 
in their agility or minuteness. _ 
The dee dee. Crocodile is 
furnished with a false belly, like 
the opossum, where the young 
creep out and in, as their dangers 
or necessities require. It is pro- 
bable that this open bellied Cro- 
codile is viviparous, and ſosters 
her young that are prematurely 
excluded, inthis second womb, up- 
til they come to proper maturity. 
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produce of one acre go as ſar as 


three used in the common way; _ 


for by the latter practice, far the 
greater part of the roots are trod- 
den to pieccs by the cattle, or 
otherwise destroyed. The prac- 


. tice of feeding cattle in stalls with 


turnips 1s very common in Nor- 
folk; where, the tops and tails _ 
being cut off, the turnips are 
washed and given them. 

In the event of a favourable 
Summer, those farmers who gave 
their lands, an autumn dressing, 
are likely to be amply compen- 
Sated in the abundance of their 
crops, melted snow having a pro- 
perty far surpassing that of rain, 
in loosening the soil, and facili- 
tating those seclule particles of the 
manure, . to insinuate themselves 
beneath the surface, which other- 
wise would, in a great measure, 
5; anc 
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be dissipated and exhausted by 


the influence of the air and rain. 
The richest manure for marsh 
lands is the fine impalpable mud 
left by the subsiding waters after 
floods; therefore there 1s reason 


to expeet abundant eropsof spring 
_ grass for feeding cattle; a eireum- 


Stance which, it is hoped, may 
contribute towards keeping down 
the price of butcher's meat. 

To prevent potatoes from be- 
ing destroyed by frost, let them 
remain in cold water long enough 
to extract all the nitrous spiculz, 
or frosty particles, which the air, 


by its activity, would agitate v 
such violence in a thaw, as to 
cerate the substance of the rc 
and reduce it to a soft pulp or 
quid. The water acts as a | 
vium to suck away the min 
icy thorns, by slow Gdegr 
without hurting the solids of 
EE” 

By a late survey of Lincolns] 


it appears, that the rents of 


county amounts to 1, 551, 188 
There is one person who 
25,000 F. per annum, and 
wards of 34 who have an incc 
exceeding 2.00. 


Directions for Gardening in the Month of March. 


Kritcnen GARDEN. 
AkO AT IC shrubs and herbs, 
weed and fresh earth: sow and 

lant more. 5 
Artichoke - dress, and take the 
suckers off for new lantations. 
Asparagus seed must be sown 
to raise roots for forcing : plant 
out what was sown last year: fork 
up the beds, and rake them 
smooth. Water the beds in dry 
weather, with drainings from a 


dunghill. | 1 
Beans—plant the fourth early 


50, and the second of Windsors. 
Be | 


. Beets—finish sowing. 
Boorcole and Brocoli—sow the 
early sorts, for first crops. 


Cabhages—sow the third crop 


of sugar loaf, the second of red, 
and the first of savoys. ä 


* 


Carrots—sow for the principal 


crop. | 
Caulilowers—plant ont, leav- 
ing two of the strongest to each 
glass. 9 
Celery - prick out the first crop, 
and so the second. 


lading. 


Cucumber- beds must be k 
to a good heat, hy cutting off sc 
round the sides, and adding fr 
hot dung. e 

Jerusalem Artichokes and Le 
sow. 

Kidney Beans —sow at the 
of the month in a warm borde 
Lettuces—plant out from 
der the glasses. Sow the t! 
Crop. 
Melons—plant out from the | 
hot bed. | 
Mushroom beds make for st 
mer use. 5 
Onions - weed, and finish se 
ing for the principal crop. 
Parsley and Parsnips—sow. 
Peas — earth up in dry weatt 
and stick: sow the second e 
of marrowfats. 
Potatoes plant the princi 
cron. e 
Radishes—sow the ſourth cr 

Spinach —weed and sow 

Second crop. 
Turnips—sow the first crop 
Water-cress8e5—$0W in a me 


Ciress, Mustard, Radich, and pee. 


Rape—sow ih open ground for sa - 


Weeds— destroy while sm 
which will save ſuture trouble. 


tate with 
as to la- 
the root, 
zulp or li. 
as a lixi 
© Minutes 


degrees | 

ids © cell es, where N are to remain. 

== Auciculas should be removed 
Winto the stand. | | 


lower Garden and Strubbery. 

Anemonies and Ranunculuses 
must be planted the first fine 
day. 1 oc 
Nadal Flowers, of the hardy 
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Kind, may be sown in small patch- 


3, 


Perennial and biennial flowers, 
sow on beds; and those sown last 
year transplant. 

Shrubberics shbuld be pruned; 
and weeds destroyed. 


Fruit Garden and Orchard. 
Apricot, Nectarine, and Peach 


acolnshirf 8 i trees Should have hurdles placed 

nts of the Box- plant in mild weather. before them, to defend the blos- 

551 18944 Bulbous roots in beds should be soms from hail. 15 EI 
who ha covered with mats in rainy wea- Graft trees, and cut down the 


ther. 
nod PS. cen heads! and togns 
Wand flowering shrubs, may be 
planted in mild. weather. 
Grass walks, sweep and roll. 


Gravel walks, turn and roll. 


budded ones. 


Planting and pruning trees of 
all sarts should be finished at the 
beginning of the month. 

Strawberry-beds should be at- 


tended to: hoe them, to destroy- 
the weeds, and stir up the earth 

between them; then spread some 
very rotten dung over them. 


& Hyacinths, cover with mats. 
Larkspurs, thin. | 


st be ke Mignionette, transplant. 


ing off song 


dding res 
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| his Table consists of 7 columns; the Ist has the days of the month; the 2d the height 
of the mercury in a common Barometer; the 3d is, for the present month, blank; 
but will in future contain the state of the Thermometer; the 4th shews the point, and 
tie 5th the strength of the Wind, which is estimated in a popular way, supposing 2 
strong storm be as 4, and the rest in proportion: the 6th has the proportion of clouds 


> first crop. 
ow in a me 


while sm visible in the at mosphere, taken in 4 different degrees, clear having O, and a day en- 
ire trouble: tirely clouded 4: and the last whether there was any Rain, &c. the abbreviations be- 


ing R, rain, 8, snow; E, frost; Th,. thaw: and when either of these take place | 
n a less degree; it is denoted by a 4mall letter. 1 | 
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POETRY. 


THE 


MOONLIGHT WANDERER, 
By a Youth of 17. 


THE sun had sought the western main, 
And light and heat were fled ; 


And Evening o'er the tranquil plain, 


Her sober veil had spread. 


The moon from out a silver cloud, 
Now shed a cheering ray; 

In numerous stars around her bon d, 
To mark my destin'd way. 


Wrapt in the sweet congenial gloom, 
Wich Night's dim shades inspire, 
Reflection led me to the tomb, 
And quench'd cach vain desire. 


There, vers'd in all the toils of Fatc, 
Immoveable I view'd, 

In Life's dull transitory state, 
The varied schemes pursu'd, 


Some up Ambition's tow'ring height, 


Their tott'ring footsteps bend, 


And some there are, whose calm delight, 


Concentres in a friend, 

And some to Beauty s lovelier form, 
The flatt'ring incense pour; 

And some for Wealth defy the storm, 
And tread the dangerous shore, 


* How deyious is the trackless maze 


Of Lite, its toil how vast; 
Yet, crost or crown'd the :chemics me raise, 
We here must rest at last. 


Too swift, too sure, insatiate Death, 
The thread of life destroys ; 
Cuts oft at once our vital breath, 
And blasts our promis'd joys, | 
Borne up on pestilential wings, 0 
He lords it o'er the plain ; z 4 
Nor can the pride, the pow'r of kings, 
The-hatcful btow restrain. ; 
Tbro' countless myriads has he sown n 
Destruction und dismay; 
And distant ages yet unk now n, 
Must feel his sovereign sway. 


No art can blunt the scythe he bears; 
His might no efforts brave ; 

Nor sighs, nor tears, nor frequent pray'rs, 
The destin'd victim save. 


But there's a pow'r beyond the tomb, 
Whose loftier aid we claim; 

Wnose mercy soothes the awful daom, 
And Props our tot ring frame, 


Father of all ! hose prescient exe, 
Our future lot decreed ; 

On Thee for snccour we rely , 
In every time of need. 


*Tis thine to raise the mourner,up, 
When every hope is fled; 

To mix the sweets in Sorrow 's.cup, 
And smooth the dying bed, 


But chief when mingling with the dus 
Our ſrailties we resign ; 

O vast, immutable and just! 
The better world is thine. 


But ah, that world is not for all, 
In boundless glories drest; 

And many a wretch forlorn may fall, 
Unnumber'd with the blest, 


I paus'd, when Wisdom's latent voice 
In accents soft and clear ; 

While vet { held a doubtful choice, 
Thus whisper'd in my car: 


« Vain youth ! be wise, and learn to . 
Thy Maker's glorious plan; 

The path to endless joy or woe, 
Corcentrates all in man. . 


Behold, how strew'd adown Life's roa 
Both good and ill appear; 
"Tis thine to choose the best abode, 
And anchor safely there, 


But, if by adverse Fortune crost, 

Thou tempt the dang'rous main; 

On boist'rous storms of passion tost, 
In peril, toil, or pain: | 


Let Prudence o'er thy helm preside, 
When Error clouds the skies; 

Let Virtue*s watch-tow'r be thy guid 
When Doubt's dim shades arise. 


Tho' hard the course we have to stce: 
Thro' Life's tempestuous seas, 
The hardy sailor knows no fear, 
But hails the ſay/ring breeze. 
What tho” he: dang'rous circling ma 
The whirlpool Fashion spread; 
Or Folly's faithless glitt'ring blaze, 
Should strike the heart with dread, 


That heart still triumphs o'er the sfor 
And ev'y toil surpast 

Views with delight, sincere and warn 
The peaceful port at last. 

Go thou, by bright Example taught, 
The dubious track pursue, 

And learn from hence to prize as vu 

The triſling joys in view. 
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Let not a gift ill understood, 

The pining accent raise; 
But know, that Gratitude is good, 
And calm Submission praise.“ 


ALEXIS. 
SONNET, 


Written in a tempestuous Night, 


O God! have mercy in this dreadful hour, 
On the poor mariner! In comfort here, 
Sufe shelter'd as I am, I almost fear 


The blast that rages with resistless pow'r. 


What were it now to toss upon the waves, 
The madden'd waves, and no, no suc- 
cour near; X 
The howling of the storm alone to hear! 
And the wild sea that to the tempest raves, 


To gaze amidst the horrors of the Night, 
And only see the billow's gleaming light, 


Amid the dread of death to think of her, 


Who, as she listens, sleepless, to the gale, 
Puts up a silent pray'r, and waxes pale; 
O God! have mercy on the mariner! 


* 


— — —ö — 


Ou the Death of Mrs. Is A ac, 
| Addressed to Mrs. T, 


See! yon lowly bending willow, 
Sacred melancholy shade! 

Sad the day when Life's rough billow, 
'Thither Liza*s urn conveyed. | 


Guard then saſe thy happy treasure, 
Let each softly sighing gale, 
When the eye of bliss takes measure, 
Gently whisper Liza's tale. | 
Fancy neter in prospect gayer, 
Held her mirror to the view; 
Strongly arm for the hetrayer, 
Liza%s sainted spirit flew. 


Flowers from Wizdom's chaplet culling, 
As maternal accents charmẽd; 
Death at last with envy sullen, 
Liza's watchful friends alarmed. 
Heaven- born graces daily blooming, 
Wedded love still more endear'd; 
To bleak Sorrow% winds now dooming, 
Those lov4d Liza once reverd. _ 
Still! ah still, with looks alluring, 
Sce, in cherub-robes array*d, 
As with tend*rest love assuring, 
 Liza'6s smiles thy tears upbraid, 
Hark! that voice than music sweeter, 
All a mother's griefs assuage; 
Winning softness Yilds each feature, 
Liza pores Instruction's page, 


While cach sigh from thee ascending, 
Pensive mourner lend an car; 

See, in streams of bliss neter ending, 
Liza place each precious tear, 


Blasted hopes and day's of sorrow, 
Sad reverse of promis*d good; 
But more cheertul dawns the morrow, 
Liza drops the heav*nly food. | 
Still the eye of contemplation, 
Dwells on joys for ever flown 
ut each pious meditation, 
Flies with Liza to the throne. 
Hope, on wings of faith descending, 
Steals away cach murm*ring breath; 
Breaks the wish on earth depending; 
Triumphs oer thy victfrics, Death! 
Woop BRIDGE. X. X. 
\ . ' ? "3 


A POEM, 


By Dr. BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 


Some wit of old, such wits of 01d there were, 
Whose hints shew'd meaning, whose allu- 
sions care, 8 | 
By one brave stroke to mark all human kind, 
Call'd clear blank paper every infant mind; 
Erc yet had opening sense her dictates | 
wrote, | | 
Fair virtue put a scal, or vice a blot, 
The thonght was happy, pertinent and true, 


Methinks a genius might the plan pursue, 


I, can you pardon my presumption, I, 
No wit, no genius, yet for once will try. 
The various papers various wants produce, 
The wants of fashion, elegance, and use: 
Men are as various, and if right I scan, 
Each sort of paper represents some man. 


Pray note the Fop, half powder and half 

lace, place : 
Nice, as a band- box were his dwelling 
He's the Gilt Paper, which apart you store, 


And lock from vulgar hands in thes crutoire 


and $0 
forth 


Mechanics, servants, farmers, 
Are Copy Paper, of inferior worth, 


Less priz'd, more useful, for your desk de- 


creed, need. 
Free to all pens, and prompt at ev'ry 


The wretch whom avarice bids to pinch and 
spare, | 

Starve, cheat, and pilſer, to enrich an heir, 

Is Coarse Brown Paper, such as pedlars 
choose use. 


To wrap up wares, which better men will 
Take next the spendthriſt's contrast, who 


destroy Doys; 
Health, fame, and fortune in a round of 
Will any paper mark him? Ves throughout, 
He's a true Sinking Paper, past all doubt. 
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The retail yolitician's,angzious thought, 
D&emi this side always right, and that stark 
nought; [rayes, 
He foams with censure, with applause he 
A dupe to rumours, and a tool to knaves ; 
He'll want no type his weakness to pro- 
claim, name. 


While such a thing as Fool's Cap has a 


The hasty gentleman, whose blood runs 
high, 

Who picks a quarrel if you step awry ; 

Who can't a jest, a hint, or look endure, 


What's he? What? Touch Paper to be sure. 


What are our poets? take them as they fall, 

Good, bad, rich, poor, much read, not read 
at all; [you'll find, 

Them and their works in the same class 

They're mere Waste Paper of the. human 
kind. 


Obgserve the maiden 8 sweet, 
She's ſair White Paper, an unsullied sheet, 
On Mwbich the happy man whom fate or- 
dains, [ pains. 
Mag write his name, and take her for his 


| Oue instance more, and only one, 1/11 


bring, 


| — the great man who scorns a little thing; 


hase thoughts, whose deeds, hose max- 
ims are his own, 


Form'd on the feelings of his heart alone; 45 
True genuine Royal Paper is his breast, 
Q Ache kinds most precious, pures, best. 


£ hea rm 
To, a Lady, with a M. emorandum-book, 
X On VALENTINE's Day. | 


When you, fair nymph, this book receive, 
That 'tis a pledge of love believe, 
And.tho” no flait'tiag trait appear 

In micnorandums for the year; 

Each page a blank, and nothing more, 


Till pen or pencil tra verse o'er; 


do time creeps on in human life, © | 
h year but blank, without a wife; 
: 10 me then the past recoxer, 
y own myself a loter; 
ing thus my dear desi TR 
; 25 you for my Valentine, 1 
Iezwieun. Q. 


. 
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bo Jon 18 sails adown the tide, 
| 0 some far distant land adyenturous | 
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POETRY, 


A patient, thoughtless, wuch- enduring 
band ; g 
Joyful they enter on their ocean way, 
With shouts exulting leave their native 
land, [day. 
And know no care beyond the present 
But is there no poor mourner leſt behind, 
Who sorrows for a child or husband there? 
Who at the howling of the midnight wind, 
Will wake and tremble in her boding 
prayer? [kind. 
So may her voice be heard, and Heaven be 
Sail on, proud sbip, and be thy fortune fair! 


A LEceEnDarY BALLAD: 


Emhosom'd in Anandia's vale, 
Near a sequester'd groye, 
Where flowery-mantled Kirtle” s streams, 
| In sweet meanders rove. 


Ere yet the thistle and the rosc, 
In soeial league comhin'd; 

Ete yet in amicable bonds, 
The rival kingdom's join'd. 


When predatory wars prevail'd, 
And feudal chieftains ragd; 
And often with the, Cumbriga foc, 

Anandia's sons engag'd, 


The beauteous Helen bloom'd, the grace 
Or fair Kirkonnell's green; 
Such was the lustre of her charms, 
They vie'd with Beauty's Queen. 
| So exquisitely form 'd her shape, 
nd $0 divine her, air; 
The gentlest manners, gentlest mind, 
Adorn'd the lovely fair. 


Each youth who say admir'd and loy'd, 
And wood the peerless maid; 
Among the rest young Fleming came, 
His fond addresses paid. 
Tho' not of, bigh illustrious birth, 
Let merit had a claim; 
Tho' his paternal lot but small, 
Let not obsure his name. 


Thrice i in the well- contested feld 

is valour was approv' d, 
And thrice victorious spoils he brought 
"To Helen, whom he loy'd, | 


A graceful well- proportioned form 
This gallant youth Py 
With' a disting guish' d martial 
He shone above the rest, 
In al tbe eloqueneę of truth, 
And tenderness sincere, 
His ęarliest yoWs, When nn, 
Soon #98 the-partial Lair. 


all Wax, 
heir native 
[day. 
he present 
t behind, 
band there? 
light wind, 
cr boding 
[ kind, 
Heaven be 
ortune fair? 


Full soon she own'd the mutual flame 
With equal rapture glow'd, 
And often, in the secret grove, 
Eternal truth they vow d. 

1 Imiid, 
Each youth who woo'd the beauteous 
Resign'd to him the field, 
Each youth to him resign'd, save Bell, 
Who proudly scorn'd to yield. 

He with a deep dissembling heart 
Could friendship's fairest form 
Assume, tho” in his breast conceal'd 
Lurk'd Envy's tott'ring worm. 

With jealous and indignant pride, 
He saw young Fleming's love, 
The partial fair return, yet still 
He obstinately strove _ 


That love to thwart, himself deny'd ; 

Tho“ cowardice supprest 54 

The hate, the rage, the fell revenge, 
Which burn'd within his breast. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 
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A sage in all the villains art, 
On foulest mischief bent; 

He sought to blast the happy pair, 
With desperate intent, 


The moon with trem*lous lustre shone 
Ou Kirtle's silver stream; 

Inlumed the rocks, the wood, the vale, 

Wich chastest, mildest beam. | 


And now the hour appointed came, 
To meet his beauteous fair; 
Once more to plight his ardent vow's, 
When Fleming did appear. 


Not long expectant of the maid, 
He stopp'd within the grove; 
The blooming Helen soon appeared, 
Still faithful to her love. \ 
They met, embrac'd, ah hapless P 
How $hort-liv4d was your joy! _ 
Black Fate was near, malignant arrh*d, 
That pleasure to destroy. 
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OCCURRENCES. 

Feb. 2. As Mr. Bass, the auc- 
tioneer was returning from Wool- 
wich, one evening last week, his 
mare becoming restive, he dis- 
mounted, when two fellows cross- 
ing the road towards him, asked 


if they could help him. Mr. B. 
thanking them, requested one of 
them to hold the bridle, while he 
remounted ; when one of the fel- 
lows said to his companion, *Shall 
it be?” Who * «Yes; — 


They immediately demanded his 


money, and made off with a purse 
containing 73 guineas. 

The snow has fallen in such vast 
quantities in most parts of the 
kingdom, that the roads are near- 


ly impassable: this appears to be 


e the ense in Berks, 
ucks, Gloucester, Northumber- 
land, Hereford, and Wiltshire. 
Accounts, in all directions, de- 
tail numerous accidents, and in- 


convenience front the snοW]. A 


young man, named Coleman, re- 
turning from Reculver to Hearn 


was frozen to death; as was a wo- 
man near the Ferry at Rye. Re- 
becca Freeman, 60 years of age, 
was also frozen to death between 
Ickleton and Chesterfield; as have 
been J. Linmer, a shepherd, on 
Newmarket heath, and William 
Bennett, near Hardwicke. 

Of the heavy-laden waggons 


that went in and came out of 


London, many were drawn by 


12 and 14, and some by 16 horses. 


The short stages, commonly drawn 


by a pair, now travel with 6; 
and many of the hackney coaches 
have 3 horses, on the 1 of 
which is a postillion. 75 
There at present resides in 
Lincoln a man, who, in attending 
Wragby market (miles distant) 
has travelled 45,760 miles: and 
during a period of 70 years, never. 
Expcticticed a minute's sickness. 
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In the niglit between the 13th 
and 14th, ——— Fitzgerald, a 
vouth still in his apprenticeship, 
under commitment for trial for a 
highway robbery in open day, be- 
tween Dulwich and Peckham, and 
four other persons, charged with 
felony, effected their escape out 
of the gaol in Horsemonger-lane, 
Southwark. They got over the 


OCCURRENCES. 


wall by means of rope ladders, 
supposed to have been fabricated 
in the prison, from hemp convey- 
ed to them, at different times, in 
small quantities. Another priso- 
ner also attempted his escape, 
but being a bulky man, the lad- 
der broke when he had ascended 
about half the height of the wall: 
he was not materially hurt. 


SbPFOL²K. 


George Rush, sq. of Benhall, 
is appointed Sheriff of Suffolk ſor 
the present year. 3 
Bury Assizes will begin on 


March 20. Lord Chief Justice 


Eyre, and Mr. Justice Asbhurst. 


The quantity of snow fallen in 
Suffolk, at the beginning of this 


month was very great, as may be 


much from the 2d to the 9th, when. 


concluded from the following cir- 
cumstance :—It had not snowed 


the thaw commenced, which was 


till the 21st. 


his horse, fell out, fractured his 


rapid, and accompanied with con- 
siderable rain almost every da 

Notwithstanding 
this waste, some cross roads, near 


the centre of the county, were 


on that day impassable, 


_ Feb. 15. John Hempstead was 


committed to Bury Gaol, for un- 
lawfully inlisting as a private sol- 
dier in the 22d regiment of foot, 
he being an apprentice. T 
16. Mr. S. Baker of Beccles, as 


he was driving his cart in that 


town, leaning forward to whi 


skull, and instantly expired. 
20. At a meeting of the Ips- 
wich Loyal Volunteers, Simon 


 Jackaman, Gent. was elected se- 
cond Lieutenant; and Samuel 


Thorndike, Esq. and John Spar- 
row, Gent. Ensigns. 


27. This being the day appoint- 


ed for a national fast, it was ob- 


served here with great strietness. 


DiE. 
Lately at London, Mr. Wood- 


house, formerly of Woodbridge. 


Feb. 7. Mr. James Peake, 32 
years governor of Bulcamp House 
of Industry. 

11. Aged 10 years, Master H. 
G. Cobbold, son of J. Cobbold, 
Esq. of Ipswich. 

13. Aged 9, Thomas Hunter, 
son of Mr. Andrew Hunter, auc- 
tioneer, Bur. 5 

14. Mr. David Rist, ſarmer, at 
Great Wenham. i 

At Bury, Mrs. Johnston, aged 

61. At the same place Mr. Wil- 


liam Church. 


15. At Salisbury, Miss Mary 
Ann Wenyeve, daughter of John 
Wenyeve, Esq. of Brettenham. 

20. At Ham-House, Lionel, 
Earl of Dysart; he is succeeded 
in his title, and estates of 6000 £. 


per annum, by his only brother 


Wilbraham, now Earl of Dysart. 
Aged 53, Mrs. Sarah Wood- 
roffe, of Bury. 885 
22. Aged 79, Mr. James Rich- 
mond, of Lowestoft. N 
24. In her 83d year, Mrs. Bur- 
kitt of Sudbury. | | 


Lad 
| Mme. 
Feb. 5. Mr. Theophilus Bridges 
of Colchester, to Miss Powell, o 
Elmstead. Mr. William Shep 


perd, of Glemsſord, to Miss Jane 
Byford, of the same place. 
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THE 


Ipswich Magazine, 


For MARCH, 1799. 


The LIFE of CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS, 


Ne Discoverer of America. 


Tris celebrated navigator was 
a subject of the republic of Ge- 


Wnoa, but it is uncertain in what 


year, or at what place he was 
born. He was of a noble extrac- 
tion: a variety of misfortunes 


however had reduced the family 


to indigence. His parents were 
sea-faring people; and Columbus 
having discovered, in his early 
youth,. a capacity and inclination. 
for that way of life, was encour- 
aged by them to follow the same 
profession. 5 | 

He went to sea at the age of 
14: his first voyages were to those 
ports in the Mediterranean fre- 
quented by the Genoese; after 


which he took a voyage to Ice- 


land; and proceeding still further 
north, advanced seyeral degrees 
within the polar circle. After this 


Columbus entered into the ser- 


vice of a famous sea-captain of 
his own name and family. This 
man commanded a small squa- 
dron, fitted out at his own ex- 
pence; and by cruising, some: 


mes against the Mahometans, 


and sometimes against the Vene- 


tians, the rivals of his country in 
trade, had acquired both wealth 
and reputation. With him Co- 
lumbus continued for several 
2 no less distinguished for 

is courage than his experience 
as a sailor. At length, in an ob- 
stingte engagement off the coast 
of Portugal, with some Venetian 
caravals returning richly laden 
from the. Low Countries, the ves- 


sel on board which he served, took 


fire, together with one of the ene- 
my's ships, to which it was grap- 
pled. Columbus threw himselfin- 


to the sea, laid hold of a floating 


boar, and by the support of it, and 
his dexterity in swimming, he 
reached the shore, though above 
two leagues distant. 
After this disaster, Columbus 
repaired to Lisbon, where he 
married a daùghter of Bartholo- 
mew Perestrello, one of the cap- 


tains employed by Prince Henry 


in his early navigations, and who 
had discovered and planted the 
islands of Porto Santo and Made- 
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ita. Having got possession of the 
journals and charts of this expe- 
rienced navigator, Columbus was 
£e1zed with an 1rresistible desire 
of visiting unknown countries. In 
order to indulge it, he made a 
voyage to Madeira, and conti- 


nued during several years to trade 


with that island, the Canaries, 
Azores, the settlements in Gui- 
nea, and all the other places which 
the Portuguese had discovered 
on the continent of Aſrica. 

By the experience acquired in 
such a number of voyages, Co- 
lumbus now became one of the 
most skilful navigators in Europe. 


At this time the great object of 


discovery was a passage hy sea to 


the East Indies. This was attempt- 


ed, and at last accomplished by 
the Portuguese, by doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope. The danger 
and tediousness of the passage 
however, supposing it to be re— 
ally accomplished, which as-yet it 
was not, set Columbus on consi- 


deringwhether a shorter and more 


direct passage to these regions 


might not be ſound out; and af- 
ter long consideration, he became 
thoroughly convinced, that, by 


sailing across the Atlantic Ocean, 
directly towards the west, new 
countries, which probably formed 


a part of the vast continent of In- 


din, must infallibly be discovered. 
His reasons for this were, in the 
first place, the knowledge he had 


acquired of the true figure of the 


earth: the continents of Europe, 


Asia, and Africa, as far as then 


known, form but a small part of 


the globe: it was suitable to our 
ideas concerning the wisdom and 


beneficence of the Author of Na- 
ture, to believe, that the vast 
space, still unexplored, was not 
entirely covered by a waste and 


barren ocean, but occupied by 


countries fit for the habitation of 
man: it appeared likewise ex- 


resembled those described by P: 


BIOGRAPHY, 


tremely prohable, that the cont 


nent on this side the globe w. 


balanced by a proportional quat 
tity of land in the other hem 


sphere. These conjectures we 
confirmed by the observations' 


modern navigators. A Portugue 
pilot having stretched farther 
the west than was usual at th 
time, took up a piece of timbe 
artificially carved, floating up 
the sea; and as it was driven t 
wards him by a westerly wir 
he concluded that it came fre 
some unknown land situated 
that quarter. 
Columbus's brother-in-law h 
found to the west of the Made 
isles a piece of timber fashion 
in the same manner, and broug 
by the same wind; and had se 
also canes of an enormous 8 
floating upon the waves, wal 


lemy, as productions peculiar 
the East Indies. After a course 
westerly winds, trees torn up 


the roots were often driven up 


the coast of the Azores; and 


one time the dead bodies of t 


men, with singular features, wh 
resembled neither the inhabita 
of Europe nor Africa, were c 
ashore there. The most cog 
reason however, was a mistal 
notion of the ancient geograpt 
concerning the immense exten 
the continent of India. Cte: 
affirmed, that India was as la 
as all the rest of Asia; and O 
sicritus, whom Pliny the natr 
list follows, contended that it 1 
equal to the third part of the 
bitable earth. e 

In 1474, Columbus comm 
cated his ideas on this subjec 
one Paul, a physiczan in Flore 
a man eminent for his knowle 
in cosmography. He approve 
the plan, suggested several f. 
in confirmation of it, and war 
encouraged Columbus to pe 


ere in an undertaking so lauda- 


the conti. | 
ble, and which must redound $0 


globe was 
nal quan- 


ler hem nd the benefit of Europe. Co- 


ambus, fully satisfied of the truth 


Ares were ; 
vations off his system, was impatient to set 
ortugues at on a voyage of discovery; 
farther to nd to secure the patronage on 
il at tha home of the considerable powers 
of timber, Europe capable of undertaking 
ting upon uch an enterprize, He applied 
driven to- rst to the republic of Genoa; 


ferwards to the courts of Portu- 
al, Spain, and England succes- 
vely; but met with a variety of 
wortiſying interruptions. 


erly wind, 
ame from 
ituated in 


in. law n At length his project was coun- 
1 wikis nanced by Ferdinand and Isa- 
: fachioned ella, king and queen of Spain, 
id brought ho constituted Columbus Admi- 


1 had seen and Viceroy over all the lands 


mous size ö 3COVE 
eq. waich Ind granted to him and his heirs 
580 5 Pio. r ever one-tenth of the clear 
| hich should result to ti 
peculiar to rofit which should resu ne 
2 course of panish government, in conse- 


uence of his discoveries. 
He set sail from Palos in Anda- 
isla, on Aug. 3, 1492, with a 
uadron of three small vessels, 
e Santa Maria, the Pinta, and 
e Nigna, carrying 90 men, and 
ctualled for 12 month. The ex- 
ence of this armament, which 


torn up by 
riven upon 
es; and at 
lies of two 
ures, which 
inhabitants 
were cast 


1 as not suitable to the dignity of 
eographers e nation, or the importance of 
de extent e *<rv1ce, did not exceed 40001. 
ja. Ctesias MR Columbus stecred directly for 
as as large e Canary Islands, where he ar- 
; and One- ved Aug. 13, without any ma- 


ri 5 
hs re al occurrence, except the loss 


hat it was 

b wry A ha- wy regarded as a bad omen, but 
27 hich he considered only as a 

s communi— 
s subject to 
in Florence, 


ntion of the ship-builder. While 
the Canaries he was employed 
instructin his men in the true 


knowledge 101 men 1 

approved of inciples of navigation, and in- 
.everal facts iing them with just notions of 
and warmly M* Pterprize in which they were 


gaged, as well as in refitting 


is to perte- 
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ch to the honour of his country 


nd seas which he should discover; 


the Pinta's rudder, which his 


ark of the unskilfulness or inat- 
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his ships, and taking in fresh pro- 
visions. On putting again to sca, 
he held his course due west, leav- 
ing at once the usual tract of na- 
vigation, and launching boldly in- 
to an ocean with whose extreme 
Shores he was unacquainted, and 
where he had no chart to guide 
him, in quest of countries which 
he might fear existed only in his 
own imagination. 

Nor were these the only difii- 


culties Columbus had to struggle 


with, or the only dangers he was 
destined to encounter. No soon— 
er had he lost sight of land than 
many of his saflors, already de- 
jected and dismayed, beat their 
breasts and shed tears, notwith- 
standing all his endeavours to 
animate them. They began to 
consider his enterprize as the des- 


perate project of a rash adven- 


turer, who would soon hurry them 
to destruction. Happily however 
Columbus possessed that un— 


daunted courage and presence of 


mind, which teiumphs amid the 
greatest perils, and never fails to 
inspire confidence. He appeared 


always cool and unconcerned, 


comforted his crew with assn- 
rances of success, and the pros- 
pect of vast wealth in those opu- 
lent regions whither he was con- 
ducting them. He regulated eve- 
ry thing by his sole authority; he 
Superintended the execution of 
every order; and allowing him- 
self only a few hours for sleep, he 
was at all other times upon deck, 
where his uncommon 5skill in his. 
profession caused him to be re- 
garded as a superior being. 

As Columbus was sensible that 


the length of the voyage must 


alarm sailors accustomed only to 
short excursions, he endeavoured 
to conceal from them the progress 
they had made, by deceiving them 
in their reckoning. But other cir- 
cumstances conspired to fill them 
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with apprehensions, which all his 


address was scarcely able to dis- 
pel. When they were somewhat 
upwards of 200 Jeagues to the 
west of the Canaries, they were 
struck with an appearance no less 
astonishing than new. They ob- 
served, that the magnetic needle 
in the compass no longer pointed 
exactly to the north, but varied a 
little towards the west; and that, 
as they proceeded, the variation 
increased. This phenomenon, 
which is now familiar, though its 
cause has hitherto cluded human 
sagacity, shook the companions 
of Columbus with terror, They 
were in an unknown and bound- 
less ocean, far from the usual 
course of navigation, and the on- 
Iv gaide which they had left seem- 
ed about to desert them. 

For that appearance however, 


the ingenuityof Columbus invent 
ed a reason, which, though it did 


not satisfy himself, scemed plau— 
sihfe-to his associates. But before 


hd habadvanced 200 leagues far- 


ther, he had new terrors to allay. 
The sea was observed all covered 
with weeds, which were, in some 
places, so thick as to retard the 
motion of the vessel. Alarmed at 


this strange appearance, which 
Columbus interpretedinto a prog- 


nosfic of land, the sailors imagin- 
ed they were now arrived at the 


utmost boundary of the navigable 


ocean. A brisk gale sprung up, 
and undeccived them. They con- 


tinued their course with alacrity, 


and began to entertain fresh 
hopes; but no land appearing af- 
ter crowding sail for several days, 
and the wind shiſting to the sonth- 
west, the quarter towards which 


Columbushad lately directed them 


to steer, their fears returned, and 
a general mutiny ensued. The of- 
ficers, who had hitherto concurred 
with their commander in opinion, 


now took part with the men. The 
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contagion spread. from ship 


ship: all sense of subordinati 
was lost. They reproached C 
lumbus in the most virulent !. 
guage; nor did they spare the 
cred persons of their Catholic n 
jesties, whom they accused of 
considerate rashness, in listen. 


to the vain promises and conji 


tures of an indigent foreign: 
they even threatened to thr 
him overboard, if he did not 
stantly alter his course, and mi 


the best of his way to Spain, wWI 
their crazy vessels were yet 1 


condition to keep the sea. 
Sensible that his former: 

could no longer avail him, and t 

it was impossible to rekindle : 


zeal {or the success of the ent 


prize among men, in whose bre 
fear had extinguished every 

nerous sentiment, Columbus 

solved to give way to the torr 
and to endeavour to sooth pass. 
too impetuous to be controu 
He answered their abuse in 

mildest and most gentle ter 
and concluded with a solemn 
mise, that if land was not di; 
vered within three days, he we 
abandon the enterprize, and 
rect his course towards Sp 
provided they would accomp 
him during that time, and y 
an implicit obedience to his c 


mands. Enraged as the sa 
were, and anxious to returt 


their native country, this pr. 
sal did not appear unreason 
to them. They continued t 
course; and before one day 
of the three was expired, Co 
bus perceived that he had no 
zarded much by confining hin 
to so short a term. The cl: 
around the setting sun, Oct 
gave strong presages of lan 
light was observed by midni 
and as soon as morning daw 
they beheld an island, abou 
leagues in circumference, 


a ship if 


watered, and stored with wood. 
ordination 


The effects of such a sight on an 


ched Co. ehhausted and dispirited crew, 
ulent lan. may easier be imagined than ex- 
are the sa. pressed. They instantly began the 
tholic ma. Te Deum, as an hymn of thanks- 


used of i giving to God; and passing, in 


n listenin; MW the transports of their joy, from 
nd conje one extreme to another, they now 
foreigner: pronounced their commander, 


to throy 
lid not in. 
and make 
pain, while 


whom they had so lately reviled 
and threatened, to be a man in— 
spired by heaven witli sagacity 
and fortitude more than human. 


e yet in They threw themselves at his feet 
sea. with feelings of selt-condemna- 
ſormer art tion, imploring him to pardon 
m, and tha their ignorance, incredulity, and 
>kindle an insolence, which had created him 
the ente so much disquiet, and obstructed 
hose brea«W the prosecution of an enterprize 
| every gc surpassing the ideas of former 


lumbus rc: 
the torrent, 
oth passion 
controuled 
huse in the 
ntle terms 
solemn pre 
is not disco 
ys, he would 
ze, and d 

rards Spain 
accompan' 
>, and yid 
> to his con 
the sailog 


ages, and the intrepidity of other 
nations. Columbus behaved with 
the same firmness, gravity, and 
equanimity in prosperity as in ad— 
versity. He ordered the boats to 
be manned and armed, and row- 
ed towards the island, with co- 


and every other kind of warlike 
pomp: and he was the first Eu- 
ropean who set foot in that new 
world which he had discovered. 
In order to inspire awe, he land- 
ed in a rich dress, with a naked 
sword in his hand: his men fol- 


to return f lowed, and kneeling down all 
„ this propyl kissed the ground, which they had 
inreasonab so long desired to see. He next 
tinued the took solemn possession of the 
one day o country, in the name of their Ca- 
red, Coluuſß tholic majesties; or as some say, 
e had not h only in that of Isabella, the whole 
ining hin of the enterprize being defrayed 
The cloud by the crown of Castile, and an 
un, Oct. exclusive, right to all the beneſits 


arising from the success reserved 
for her subjects of that kingdom. 
A singular scene now ensued, 
The natives gazed in silent ad- 
miration upon their new guests, 


s of land; 
Dy midnight 
ing dawnes 
ad, about! 
rence, We 
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lours displayed, martial music, 
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whom they considered as a supe— 
rior order of beings. The dress of 
the Spaniards, their beards, their 
arms, but above all their ships, 
appeared wonderful to those sim- 
ple people, yet in the rude state 
of nature, Nor were the Spani- 
ards less surprised at what was 
offered to their view. The inha- 
bitants, of both sexes, appeared 
entirely naked. The men had no _ 
beards, nor either sex hair on any | 

part of what is properly called the 
body; a circumstance common to 
all the natives of the American 
islands and continent, except the 
Esquimaux. Their complexion 
was of a dusky copper-colour, 
likewise peculiar to the new 
world; their ſeatures were rather 
singular than disagreeable: tho! 
not tall, they were well shaped; 
and their faces, and other parts 
of their body, were ſantastically 
painted. They were wholly igno- 
rant of the use of iron, and the 


nature of sharp weapons, inno- 


cently rubbing their hands against 
the edges of the Spanish swords. 
This island, which is one of 
that large cluster called the Lu- 
caya, or Bahama isles, Columbus 
denominated San Salvador, tho“ 
it is now better known by the 
name of Guanahani, given it by 
the natives. He employed the se- 


cond day in examining the coun- 


try; and perceived, from the uni- 
versal poverty of the inhabitants, 
that it was not the rich territory 
to which his hopes had "eine 

Having observed however, that 
most of the people wore small 
plates of gold, by way of orna- 
ment, in their ears and nostrils, 
he eagerly inquired where they 
got that precious metal. They 
pointed towards the south; and 
thither Columbus immediately di— 
rected his course, taking 0 
with him seven of the natives, 
that by acquiring the Spanish lan- 
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guage, they might serve as guides 
and interpreters. 

Soon after putting to sea, Co- 
lumbus saw several islands, and 
touched at three of the largest, on 
which he bestowed the names of 


Santa Maria de la Conception, 


Ferdinanda, and Isabella; taking 
at the same time solemn posses- 
sion of them, according to the 


forms observed by the Portuguese 
in all their early discoveries: but 


as these islands nearly resembled 
that of San Salvador in soil, pro- 


duce, and inhabitants, he made 


no stay in any of them. He want- 


ed gold, for which he every where 


inquired; and being uniformly 


answered, that it was brought 


from the south, he ſollowed that 
course, and discovered, on Oet. 


27, the large island of Cuba, 


though without acquiring any 
knowledge of its extent. Here 


the Spaniards saw cotton spring 
up spontaneously, and a variety 


of uncommon. trees and plants, 
with which they were wholly un- 


acquainted ; but not finding gold 
in sufficient quantities to satisfy 


their avarice, or his own expec- 
tations, Columbus ordered them 
to steer towards the east, where 
the natives intimated, that an 


island called Hayti was situated, 


in which that metal was ſound in 
greater ahundance than among 
them. The mhabitants of Cuba 


were equallyrespectful with those 
of the islands already discovered, 


and, like them, naked. 

After having been retarded by 
contrary winds, Columbus ar- 
rived, Dec. 6, at the island of 
Hayti, to which he gave the name 
of Espagnola, but which is now 
commonly called Hispaniola. This 


appeared to be the largest and 


most fertile tract of land he had 
yet met with, and inspired him 
with the most sanguine hopes 


The inhabitants fled with the ut- 


most velocity at the approach « 
the Spaniards, whom they seeme 
to regard with equal horror an 
surprise. A woman however w'. 
fortunately taken, and brought | 
Columbus; who, after treatin 
her with great kindness, dismis 
ed her with a present of such to. 
as he found most valued in tho: 
countries. The favourable a 
count she gave of the strange 


brought on an intercourse wr 


the natives, who nearly reser 
bled the people of Guanahani at 
Cuba. Like them, they were n 


ked and gentle, ignorant, simp! 


credulous, and timid. On fir 
touching the clothes of the Sp 
niards, they trembled and start« 
back; then laid their hands up- 
their heads, in token of respec 
and cast their eyes up towar 
heaven, whence they suppos. 
their visitors to be immediate 
descended. But what pleased t 
Spaniards more than all this hot 
age, was the ornaments of go] 
which the natives of Hayti pc 
sessed in greater abundance th; 
their neighbours, and which th 
readily exchanged for pins, gl: 
beads, and other shining and gl 
tering trinkets. _ | 
Soon after his arrival here, C 
lumbus was visited by one of t 
caziques or princes of the cou 
try, who expressed great cur 
sity to see the Spanish ships. ] 
was carried in a sort of palanqu 
upon the shoulders of four me 


attended by upwards of 200 of | 


subjects, and distinguished 
every mark of respect and ver 
ration. His deportment was gra 
and stately: he was reserved 


wards his own people, but far 


liar with the Spaniards; and 
coming on board the admira 
ship, he ordered all his train 


| keep at a distance, except two 


his counsellors, who sat at 


feet. He ate and drank with t 


Droach of 
y seemed 
orror and F 
ever was 
rought to 

treating 
dismiss— 
such toys 
in those 
rable ac- 
strangers 
urse with 
ly resem- 
ahani and 
were na- 
it, simple, 

On first 
the Spa- 
nd started 
ands upon 
respect, 
» towards 


zome thin plates of gold, and a 
virdle curiously set with seed- 
pearl; in return for which he re- 
beived some clothes, slippers, and 
beads, with which he was highly 
Jelighted. _ | | 

Still Columbus was intent on dis- 
overing the mines that yielded 
rold, and continued to inquire 
nxiously after their situation. 
The natives concurred in point- 
g out a mountainous country, 
hich they called Cibao, at some 
istance from the sea, and farther 
ast. Deluded by this sound, 
hich appeared to him the same 
ith Cipango, the name by which 
arco Polo, and other travellers, 
istinguished the islands of Japan, 
olumbus no longer doubted of 
he vicinity of the countries he had 


eme iscovered to the remote parts of 
von a N 4 Sia; and in full expectation of 
qu po "ox eaching soon those regions which 
3 of gold ad been the object of his voy- 
Tit cee, he bent his course towards 
ayti pos 


e east. After sailing in that di- 
zction for some time, he put in- 
d a commodio is harbour, which 
2 named St. Thomas. Here he 
ceived messengers from Gua- 
anagari, one of the five caziques 
sovereigns among whom the 
and was divided, and by much 
e most powerful. This prince, 
whose district the harbour lay, 


lance than 
vhich they 
pins, glass 


8 and glit- 
| here, Co- 


one of the 
the coun- 
reat curio- 


er . = nt Columbus a present of a mask 
: Ve $a riously fashioned, the ears, nose 
Wh dem hi | 
£200 of his mouth of which were of bea 


wichen by n gold, and invited him to the 


and vene- 
t was grave 
Served to- 
„but fami- 
Is; and on 
> admiral's 
11s train to 
cept two of 
sat at his 


nk with the 


now called Cape Francois. 
Before Columbus ventured up- 
the proffered interview, he 
patched some of his officers to 
sit Guacanagari; and they re- 
med with such favorable ac- 
ants, both of the country and 
e people, as made the admiral 
patient to perform his visit. As 
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admiral, made him a present of 


ace of his residence, near what 
of the glory and 


was coasting eastward for this 
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purpose, his ship, through the 
negligence of the pilot, ran upon 
a rock; and but for the timely as- 
sistance of boats from the Nigna, 
all on board must have perished. 
Columbus was also indebted for 
relief to the cazique and his peo- 
pie, who crowded on this occa- 
sion to the shore; and instead of 
taking advantage of the distress 
of the Spaniards, lamented their 


misfortune with-tears of the most 
Sincere condolence, and putting 


to sea in a number of canoes, as- 
sisted in saving whatever could 
be got out of the wreck. Gua- 
canagari in person visited the 
admiral, now on board the Nig- 
na, and endeavoured to console 
him for bis loss, by offering all 
that he possessed to repair it; an 
instance of generoxity truly great, 
and which proves, that the most 


amiable of human virtues, tliose 


which make us feel for the dis- 
tresses of others, and incline us 
to reheve them, are neither im- 
planted by education, norconfined 
to the meridian of cultivated man- 
ners. Columbus's condition made 
consolation necessary. He had 

yet heard, rothing of the Pinta, 
with which Martin Pinzon, impa— 
tient of separate honour, had 
quitted his companions on leaving 
Cuba, regardless of the admiral's 


signals to slacken sail till they 
should come up with him: and he 


no longer doubted but his treach- 
erous associate had set sail for 
Spain, in order to pre-occupy the 
ear of his sovereign, and rob him 

Fj reward of his 
discoveries. There now remained 


but one vessc], and that the smal- 
lest and most crazy of the squa— 


dron, to traverse such a vast tract 
of ocean, and to carry so many 
men back to Europe. These were 
alarming circumstances; and to a 

erson of less fortitude than Co- 
— must have been altoge- 
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ther overwhelming. But that 


great man, amid his most press- 
ing misfortunes, was never with- 
out a resource. He resolved to 
leave part of his crew in the island, 
that they might learn the language 


of the natives, examine the na- 


ture of the country, search for 
mines, and prepare the way for 


the commodious settlement of a 


colony. | | 
The Spanish sailors approved 

of this design as soon as it was 

made known to them, many of- 


ferivg voluntarily to be among 


the number of those who should 
temain. Nothing therefore was 
wanting towards its execution, 
but the consent of Guacanagari; 
and on the admiral's promising to 
protect him from the Caribbeans, 
a fierce and warlike people, who, 
as he informed Columbus, inha- 
bited several islands to the south- 


cast, and whom his subjects durst 


not face in battle, that credulous 
prince closed eagerly with the 


proposal. The ground was ac- 


cordingly marked out for a small 
fort, which Columbus called Na- 


vidad or Nativity, because he had 


landed there on Christmas day. 


A deep ditch was drawn round it: 


the ramparts were fortified with 
palisades ; the great guns, saved 
out of the admiral's ship, were 
planted upon them; and in ten 
days the work was finished, the 
Simple natives labouring with in- 
considerate assiduity in erecting 
this first monument of their own 
slavery. | 
Meanwhile Columbus, by his 
caresses and liberality, laboured 
to increase the high opinion winch 
the islanders entertained of the 
Spaniards. But at the same time 
that he endeavoured to inspire 
them with confidence, he wished 
likewise to give them some strik- 
ing idea of 2 power to punish, 
or take vengeance on such as were 


the objects of his just indignat! 
He therefore drew up his me! 
order of battle, in presence e 
vast multitude, and made 

ostentatious but innocent dis 
of the sharpness and force of 
Spanish weapons. Strangers 


the use of iron, and little acqua 


ed with hostile instruments of 
Kind, these rude people wonde 
and trembled. Their fear was 
allowed to abate before the g. 
guns were fired: the sudden 
plosion of which struck them v 
such a degree of terror, that 
fell to the ground, covering t 
faces with their hands ; and w 
they beheld the astonishing 
fect of the bullets, they conclu 
it was impossible to resist n 
who had the command of «+ 
destructive instruments, and 
came armed with thunder 
lightning against their enemié 
Having taken these, and o 


precautions, for the securit. 


the infant colony, which consi 
of 38 of his people, under 
command of a gentleman of ( 


dova, Columbus left Navidai 


Jan. 4, 1493, and steered tow 
the east, giving names to mo 
the harbours on the northern c 
of the island. Two days afte 
departure he descried the P. 
and on the third came up with 


Pinzon endeavoured to justif 


conduct, pretending that he 
driven from his course by s 
of weather, and prevented 
returning by contrary winds. 

admiral admitted of his apo] 
though by no means convince 
his innocence; and as the cc 


tion of his ships, as well as 


temper of his men, made it 
cessary to hasten his retur 
Europe, Columbus directed 


course towards the north- 


and soon lost sight of land. / 
a dangerous voyag during 


e 
he had frequent y given u 


1dignation 
his men if 
sence of: 
made a 
ent displa 
orce of thi 


ter prize. 


rangers bells were rung, the cann nm fired; 
e acquaint and all the people, in 

ents of an cession, accompanied 

2 wondereſ crew to the church, where the 


ear was no 
e the greal 
sudden e 
« them wit 
T, that the | 
rering thei 
; and whe 
nishing eh 
y conclude! 
resist men 
ad of such 
ts, and who 
hunder an! 
r enemies. 
>, and othe 


rity os | | 
n eosophers are now the only ones 
under n repute. The former, by fre- 
ES A Co! ent and proper experiments, 


Navidad o 
red toward 
es to most 0 
orthern cos 


lays after hi 


'our to explain the 


* 


hopes of safety, he arrived in the 
port of Palos, March 15, seven 
months and eleven days from the 
time when he set out on his en- 


Columbus was received on 
landing with royal honours: the 


them through numberless dangers 


search into the natures and causes 
f things; and the latter endea- 


df nature by matter and motion. 
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and difficulties, and brought their 
voyage to a prosperous issue. 
After this ac. of devotion, the 
admiral's next care was, to in- 


form Ferdinand and Isabella of 


his arrival and success. No less 
astonished than delighted with 
this intelligence, their majesties 


solemn pro- requested him to repair immedi- 


him and his ately to court, that from his own 


mouth they might receive a full ac- 
returned thanks to heaven, which count of his extraordinary voyage 
had so wonderfully conducted and discoveries. — 

{To be continued.] 
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NATURAL. PHILOSOPHY | 


Is the Speculative knowledge of 
natural bodies, their constitutions, 
powers, motians, and operations. 
Writers have treated of this 
Science in various ways; but the 
experimental and mechanical phi- 


The Newionian philosophy is a 
happy union of these two.“ 

We shall in our future nunchers 
give some account of this method 
of philosophizing, and of the pro- 
gress of philosophy.  * 

Under this head will also be in- 
Serted recent improvements in 
the different branches of Natural 
Philosophy, including Mechanics, 
Hydrostatics, Hydraulics, Chemis— 


phenomena try, Pneumatics, Electricity, Mag- 


ed the Pint 


up with het 

. HE first telescope was made 
rse by stre about 1594, by John Baptist 
vented fr erta, a Neapolitan ; 

inde. II he refracting kind, 

lb nolonl cave and one convex 
Katte vorta understood very lit 


is own invention 
as the con. r 


well as t 
made it n 
his return | 
directed |! 
e north-ea 
f land. Aft 
during whi 
given up # 


ther persons, soon after, made 
hort telescopes ; but the first 
dlerably good one was made by 
alileo. This astronomer, who 
as born. at Florence in 1564, have three bodies. 


liscovered with his telescope Ju- 


netism, Optics, Astronomy, &c. 


Astronomical Discoverics; prarticularly those of Dr. Ilerschel, 


piter's satellites, January 8th, 
1610, and called them Medicea 


this was of Sidera, in honour of his patrons, 
with one the family of the Medici: and, 


pus though his telescope was not ca- 
tle of pable of detecting the satellites 


tor which of Saturn, yet he, in the same 


ie was indebted to chance: year, perceived in that planet a 
very odd appearance, which he 
made public in a transposed Latin 
sentence, which may be thus 
Englished, I have cbserved Saturn to 


This phenome- 


non, which was, as after wards ap- 
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peared, vecazioned hy the planet“ 
induced the celchrated 
Heygins to apply himself to im— 
prove the grinding of glasses, and 
otherwise perſect the<tructure of. 
the telescope. In 1655, with a 
tube 12 feet long, he obscrved 
the ring; and soon aſter, with 
one of 33 feet, saw the ring more 
distinctly, and Get ere a sa- 
tellis, which is the fourth in order 
trom Saturn. In 1671, Cassini 
discovered the third and fifth; 


and in 1686, with telescopes 100 


and 136 feet long, discovered the 


first and second: but he after- 
wards saw, all the tive with a tube 
_ of 34 feet. The sagacious Kepler 


born at Wiel, in Wirtemberg, 


1571, made very eat ene | 


in astronomy; but as they relate 


- principally to theoretical projec- 
tions and calculations, we omit.” 


them. For the same reason we, 


in this place, pass over the great 


— * 


philosophical discoveries of. the 


immortal Newton, and of Dr. 


Halley. Cassini named the sa— 


tellites Sidera L.odoicea, in com- 


pliment to Louis le Grand, in 
Whose reign, and obseryatory, he 
had discovered them, This astro- 


nomer had also telescopes of 200 
and. 300 ſeet locus. 
struments were found inconveni— 
ent on account of their length, 


and the .different refraygibility*. 
of the rays of light. Sir Isaac 
Newton, in 1672, presented to 
the Royal Society two reflectors. 


The method of constructing re— 
flecting telescopes had beensheun 


in 1663, by James Gregory, of 


Aberdeen. The privcipal difler- 


ence between his and Sir Isaac's 
consists in this, that the eye- glass 
ol the former is placed in the end, 


and of the latter in the side. Dr. 


HerschePs grand felescopes are 


of the Gregorian kind. Between. 


These in- 
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1725 and 1727, Dr. Bradley and 
Mr. Mol yneux discovered a small 
aberration, or apparent motion, 


in the fixed stars, which Bradley 


demonstrated to be produced by 
the joint motions of light and of 
the earth in its orbit. Omittin 

other less discoyeries, we hall 
now mention Dr. Herschel's. He 
commenced, in 1781, with obser- 


vations on, the periodical star 7» 


Collo Ceti, and invented a method 
of measuring the lunar moun- 
tains, none of which, he makes 
more than half a mile high; he 
also with telescopes of a most 


amazing magnifying power, made 
observations on the motions of 


the planets about their axes: on 
the parallax of: the fixed stars; 
on double, triple, &c. stars; and 


on other important branches of. 


aztronomy, some account of which 
we shall in future lay before our 
readers. But Herschel's grand 
discovery was that of a new epri— 


mary planet. On March 13, 1781, 


between 10 ande 11- in the eyen- 
ing, as he was examining the 
small stars near the feet of Ge— 
mini, he observed one larger 
than the rest, but not so brilliant; 
he suspected it might be a comet, 
and observed it with different 
magnifying powers, from 227, 
with Which he discovered it, to 
2010, and found that its apparent 
diameter increased in proportion, 
contrary to What takes place in 
the fixed stars. He, by mea- 
suring its distance from neigh— 
bouring stars, several nights, 
ſound it moved at the rate of two 
seconds and a quarter in an hour. 
Dr. Herschel wrote to the Royal 
Society, that other astronomers 
might also observe it: it was in 
consequence ſound and observed 
by Dr. Maskelyne, the astrono- 
mer royal, who suspected it to be 


* This Gect has begy, incen in. o great measure, remedied by Ide. DoLLAND, 


2 planet; and on April 1, wrote 


an account of the discovery to the 
| astronomers at Paris, so that it was 
soon observed by all the astrono- 
mers in Europe. Lexell, Boxco- 
vich, and De la Lande, calculat— 
ed its elements, and confirmed 
Dr. Maskelyne's opinton, that it 
was a planet. 


lanet was stationary eleven days 
| -fors Dr. Herschel first obsersed 
it, and therefore thinks, that it 
his observations had been eleven 
(avs sooner, he would not have 
perceived its motion, and the dis- 
covery might have been lost. It 


ye 


Tur identity of electricity and 


5 lightning was discovered about 
were applied to buildings, the 


the buildings, conduct the light- 
r WW ning from a charged cloud to the 
i earth, without injuring the build- 
ing; the conductors being com- 
pletely continued from thier tops to 

the earth. There has been a dis- 
pute whether these rods ought to 
be pointed, or not; but a com- 
mittee of the Royal Society have 

determined it in ſavour of the for- 

mer. As these rods are liable to 
be impaired by rust, or melted 
by the intense heat of the light- 
ning, Something was wanted with 
Which they might be pointed, so 


pose is now ſound to be black 
lead, which is an excellent con- 
Iictor of n or lightning, 
Ind not fusible by the greatest 
eat. The method of a 2 it 
to make a small socket in the 
5 of the metallic rod, about an 
ch deep, and to put into it a 


De la Lande observes, that tlie 


1750; and soon after melallic rods 


| tops of which being higher than 


25 to be Secure from accidents. 
he best substance for this pur- 
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is probable however, that if this 
had happened, the discovery 
wonld have been made; for from 
the singularity of its appearance, 


which made Dr. Herschel pay at- 


tention to it, he would have con- 
tinued to observe it till he had 
discovered its motion, Which must 
have been very soon perceived. 
This planet Dr. Herschel, in 
imitation of Galileo and Cassini, 
named after his patron, George 
TH. Georgium Sidus. It is sup— 
z08ed4 to have been observed by 
Mayer on the 25th of Sep. 1756, 
and to be the 964th in his cata- 
logue, | | 


An easy Method of defending Buildings from Lightning, by rendering - 
Metallic Rods effectual Conductors of the electric Fluid, 


piece of black lead about two 


inches long, taken out of a good 
encil. If this should be broken 
by any accident, the rod will still 
be as sharp as the common con- 
ductors: there can however be 
hardly a possibility of such an 
accident. | 


The top bein thus armed, and 
the continuity of the rod perfect, 


the next consideration is how it 
may be securely introduced into 


the ground: for the moisture in na 


long time converts iron (the usual 
metal used on these occasions) in- 
to rust, which is a non- conductor, 
or nearly so; and it must enter 50 
far as to reach the moist earth, 


otherwise the electric fluid will 
not be conducted from it. 


In order to complete the lower 
part of the conductor, it will be 


proper to have it made of tin or 


copper, either of Which is less 
liable to corrosion than iron. Or 
a much better defence will be, to 
coat the part in the ground with 
a thick crust of black lead, pul- 
verized, and mixed with melted 
Sulphur ; which will enable the 
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roc to retain its power of con- 
ducting the fluid for ages. 

Tae surface of the lower part 
of the comluctor may be increas- 


ed by digging a hole of a consi- 


lower end of the rod. Charcoal 
is extremely proper for this pur. {Wa 
pose, as it is a good conductor, s 
and will remain a very long time n 
in the earth without suffering any 


derable extent, and placing a decay. 
quantity of charcoal round the B 


Obrcervatious on a frerpetual Motion. 


Tur alchemists were possessed 

with a wild infatuation which im— 
pelled them to un vearied appli- 
cation, in hopes of discovering the 


philosopher's stone, which they 


averred would have the power 
of converting all metals into gold. 
hey were not able indeed to 
make the discovery they sought 
_ alter, but their labours were not 
altogether useless, as many of the 
processes in chemistry were in- 
vented or improved by them. 


In like manner another set of 


industrious enthusiasts have en— 
deavoured after a perpetual mo- 
tion. These men, like the alche- 


mists, have served the cause of 


science, partl; by their on in- 
ventions, and more by the useful 
discov: ries and investigations of 
their an-1gonists. The most plau- 


sible of their schemes have been. 


deseribed and reſuted by Mac Lau- 
rin and Martin. 
Leaving the reveries of these 
mechanics, we will give, flom 
Ho p r's Reereations thedescr p- 
tion of a clock which may be said 
to have a perpetual motion, ac- 
cording to the common accepta- 
tion of the term, though rot in 
the sense in which it was used by 
the advocates for such motion in 
the la<t century. | 
The construction of the move- 
ments in this clock is the same 
with those in common use: 
differs from those only in its si— 
tuation, and the manner in which 
it is wound up. If is placed near 


. 


a wall, against which the tide 
c nstantly flows. To each of the 


| barrels, round which the string , 
that carries the weight is wound, 
is hung a bucket, and into that, 8 
when the tide rises to a certain 
height, the water runs, by means a 
of a pipe fixed in the wall. The . 
bucket then over-balancing the i 
weight, descends, and winds up 
the clock; but when it comes to a 


a certain depth, it is taken by a I 
catch fixed in the wall, which I 
turns it over, and discharges the 
water. The weights of the clock 
descend in the usual manner, and 
the buckets are drawn up. 
Now as this clock is kept in 
motion by the tide, and as ti 
tide proceeds from the influence 
of the sun and the moon, it tol- 
lows that its motion proceeds from 
the same cause; and that as long 
as the parts of the machine fe. 
main, its motion will be perpe- 
tual. © 


It is presumed, that the pro- 
posing of subjects for explanation 
and discu sion, in this part of the 
Magazine, will meet with the ap: 
probation of our readers; and 
&1ch'of them as make xesearches 
o” this kind the objects of their 
study or amusement, will oblige 
the editors much by their commit 
nications. The two following ate 
s bmitted to their present cons 
deration :— 1 

1 To explain why, as is men: 
tioned in the life of Columbus 


77 ee page 44, of this Number) the 
WT appearance of clouds ahout the 


„ 


setting sun, indicates the proxi— 
mity ot land. 1 
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2 To desctibe a chemical com- 


position which will clean copper- 
plate prints, without impairing 
the paper or impression. B 


Ne Trial of Margery Bedingfield and Richard Ringe e! 


Who was with you? -R ichard. 


Did he look black *—Yes, tidily. 


How was he dressed ?—In a black. 


- light coat, shoes and breeches on. 
I followed him into my master's 
chamber. | | 


What did you see there ?—His 
face laid towards the bed. He 
lay upon his stomach, with his 
body against the bed's feet. 

How did he appear? — With his 


hand in this manner: (///7tness de- 


W ccribes it with his hand on his throat), 


Where was the other hand ?— 
Under his side. | | 
Were the bolster and pillows 
on the bed - Ves. 

Where did the quilt and sheets 


lay? Upon my master's feet. The 


end of the curtain-rod lay upon 
the bed- side, and the other where 
it should be. [Ves. 

Did you touch your master? 

Was he cold? He just began 
to grow cool. His legs from the 
ancle were pretty tidily stiff. 1 
helped Richard to lay my master's 
body upon the bed. 


. 


the fellow; and I his ſeet. 

Lou touched his legs *—Yes. 
Were they cool or warm ?— 
Good tidily cool. | | 


Hie had a shirt on, did that co- 


ver him? —It did not cover him 
wholly : it wa: urned up, the flap 
towards his head. 5 

Did you sget e collar? Ves. 


Was it unbuiton-::d?—One but» 


ton: two buttons were off, 
Were any buttons left upon the 
floor ?—No; I did not sce any. 


Did you see his neck ?—Yes, 
How did it look ?—Very black. 
Where: — About the fore part. 


Did you see vour master that 


day?—Yes, with Mr. Scarlett. He 
had been in the harvest field, and 
had pitched a load of wheat. He 
was in very good health, and cool 
as ever I knew him. | 


Cross Examination. Was there 


time enough between the rst 


calling of Richard, and his going 


out, for him to put his clothes 
on ?—No. e 


You was awake when he was 


firs: called ?—Yes. 2 
How long was there between? 
Two or three minutes. | 
Did you hear him go down 
stairs, or go into the next room? 
—He could not go into any room 
without going down stairs. 
How long was it before he came 


back : A quarter of an hour. 
Re, ly. You said after Richard 


answered, he turned out direct- 


 ly?—Thevcalled again, and then 


he turned dirce! 0 out. 


Fou was awake then? Wide 
awake. % 
Did he appear to dress himselſ? 


—No; as soon as he got upon 
the plancher, he went directly 
out of the room. 


Mr. Baron Adam. The facts ap- 
pear, do not let us in fer a circum- 
stance of so great importance to 
the prisoner, 


- 

1 

1 
: 
» 
ly 
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Riches lit agam, When you 
went into the Hed-room with Ni— 
chard, you described the bed- 
clothes, and how they were turn- 
ei] down f—Yes. 

Did you see the bolster and p1l- 


| low at all — No. 


James Scarlett, $worn. You was 
with Mr. Brddingeield on the night 
he died? -es 

And bought a beast of him *— 
Tes. [es. 
vou drank with him that night? 

Was he in good health ?-—Yes. 

What liquor did you drink with 


kim *—T'wo little bowls of punch, 
between two and three pints, 


Did he drink the best patt *— 
I had two glasses to his one. 

You had kept company with 
him? — Several times. 

Croce Ern inntion. Was he as 
fit to defend his life and property 
as he had been at any time? — Les, 
he was not drunk at * 


Mr. Ftarlarn, n You are 
a Surgeon e 
You was sent tor to attend ths 


nation that was had about 


Mr. Beddingfield:— Nes, at Stern- 


feld, in July. 
On what day?—1 do not remem- 


ber; it was two days after he was 


dead. 


Who sent for you — Ed- 
gar desired me to go and view the 
body with him: it was then about 
12 &clock ; they were in a great 
hurry: the jury had been there + 
long line, particularly the eoro- 
ner, who wanted to go home. 
Did von see the body? Mr. 
Edgar stood on one side of the 
bed; and 1 on the other: I turned 
the covering down, but observed 
no marks, only it was much swell- 
ed, as any dead body is. 
Did you look higher up on his 
hoy ?-+—I viewed his nec 
that I was at a loss: ; . Bmw suck 


one side, a thumb on the othrr f 


_ made by fingers. 
_ foree applied to them have pre- 
vented a man from breathing ?— 


anothet might, by continuance, 


; aſter 


marks as I never saw beforc, ji 
have seen bodies, from the Hal. 5 
marked all round. Here wan 
marks with fingers on the one side 
and a thumb on the other, wit 
Scratches, as if it had been done 
with a person's nails. | 85 
You had been used at Londa 
to sce subjects with black mark; 
that had been hanged?— Les, 
was at a loss then, because i 
was not à round regular mari, 
but two. . 
What was that Fingers n 


with proper distances between. 

Flow many fingers kes and? 
a thumh. 

Any £cratches ?—Snch 15 ar: i 
made by the nails of a person. 
There was a slight reditess upon 
the windpipé, but not such «as is Þ 


If finzets were applied #5 you 
saw, o occasion thein, would a 


A man could not do it himself; 


and by a perpetual $queezing. | 

Suppose no resistance is made, 
if a man takes another with his Þ 
fingers in that manner, Would it 
prevent his breathing: Ves, iſ it 
was continued. a 

Suppose a mant was asleep, and 
was seized in that maimer, what } 
would be his defence He could 
make very little. 

If a person held his breath, 
could he make ary? Very little. 

From What you saw of that sub- 
ject, do you believe he died a ha- 
tural death: I think they were 
marks of violence. 

Do you think you $3w marks 
ans to impute his death to 
violence Tes, by what I have 
heard since. 

Did these marks that you saw 
upon the neck, appear to be such 
marks e robabiy might occasion 


death?—T do not know by 

at Lam to judge. 

Now do you think the, marks 

W violence you saw, were the 

obable cause of his death ?—1 

ally think so: I cannot posi- 

fely say. 

Cr Exominatiov. Did not the 

Wroner tell you, you was sent for 

give your opinion to the jury, 

w this man came by his death ? 

believe they told me; they 

| not swear me. 

What opinion did you give? — 

ey told me his hand was under 
throat, and the marks might 

me from the fingers and thumb, 
d not sufficient to occasion his 

ath. | 
Did you give an opinion that 
died a natural death ?—No, I 
not say I gave any opinion. 


Mr. Baron Adams You was sent 

to give your opinion? At that 

„ey opinion was, that as he 
a 


2 pression in his neck. 

bid you think s0*—T cannot 
11 thought much about it. 
Did you think so then? —I did 
5 nk so. 

de, 


h; _ aa If you never 
'S d apy. suspicious circumstances 
i induce . u to think there were 
I 
: C 


ts of vio e committed, should 


[ find ] was out in my, opinion: 
thought so that evening, and 


ald Mat 140 been deficient in my 


Fo gment upon the. report. 
„ 


ning. 


re a a bed, would not the fall oc- 
_ sion, that mark: No, not shew 
ks al in — black. 


4 


. 9 i8. N _ an apoplexy, 
10 any fit that occasions his — 


his fingers might occasion the 


1 a U have changed: your opinion £ 


Did you think it was the act of 
Þ other, person? — I, did in the. 


If a. =p ſalls upon the Men 
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What appearance woullt the neck 
and face have —lIn apoplexics 
they have froth in the mouth. 

Is the face ever black and swell- 
ed. - A hutle livid colour. 
Would not u be black? — No. 

Is there any sudden death, na- 


tural death, that will give-a mun 
a blackness and sw elling in the 


face? No. 
Is. there any kind of nateral 


death that would occasion the 
neck to appear black ? — No. | 


Suppose a vein broke in the 


neck, would it make the face and 


throat black ?—No. 


Did vou ever know an instance? 
No, 1 cannot think it. 


Is it in the power of any man 


who catches another, a strong 
man, in his sleep, by the throat, 


to hold him long enough to throte : 
tl him? — es; 


the tingers were 
on the left es 


Are you tlear; that the marks of” | 


the tingers. were distinct ?—Yes. 


Were the marks c of the linger ; 
black: — 28. * | 
What colour was the other 


swelling between these marks? 


Reddish. 


How long did you view the bo- 


dy! Il was not there 5 minutes, 


Could a-man, thus sized, lift: 


up Ins hand, and put the other's 
away!—Yes, 

Suppose he had given him a 
turn, would that loose him?—Yes, 
according to the Strength. 


Mr. Her, sworn. 


About four months. 


Do you remember a message 
coming to your master (Mr. Confer 
of Saxmundham) from the coro- | 


ner? -A man- servant to Mr, Long 
came to my master's house, de- 
siring him to view the body. 


Was Mr. Sparham there — 


went to him. 


Were either of you bro Ne 


How long 
have you attended the hospital? — | 


Mr abc tt 
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Were any questions asked you 


by the coroner?—I do not know 
that I was asked any. Ot 
Lou examined the body?—Yes, 
the face and trunk, looked black. 
Did the trunk look remarkably 
black ?—1 think it was preterna- 
tural; I never saw any thing so 
black. | 1 
What other appearance ?—Ve- 
ry distinct marks of a thumb and 
four fingers; I think the left. 
From the marks *—Yes. 
 How?—From the left hand. 
How was the flesh between ?— 
Not so deep coloured. 
Were they sufficient to occasion 


a man's death? Ves, by the con- 


tinuation of the gripe.  _ 
Upon view of the body, wha 

is your opinion, did that person 

die a natural death, attended with 


such marks upon the throat, oc 
did he die a violent death ?—It is 
very difficult to answer that; I. 
should be very diffident in an- 


swering it. 


Ponsidering that the marks were 


not marks of a natural death? 
No, certainly they were not. That 
pressdre would occasion a per— 
Son's death in a very few minutes. 
What is your opinion now?—1 
am afraid those marks were of a 
sufficient violence to occasion the 
man's death. 1 | 
Cross Examination by Im. Weller, 


of Council for Mrs. Bedding field, — 


Would a man in full health, 24 
bach old, continue to lie so still, 
javing both his hands at liberty, 


as that another could do this: is 


it probable. any man could lie so 
Still ?—If a man was taken in his 


sleep, and a strong man assaulted 


him in that manner, I should think 
he had a poor chance tor his life. 
Could he keep his hand lon 
enough? His hand would gowit 
him, and the gripe continue. 


Evidence for the King cloced, | 


Two witnesses are necessary t 


and told my mistress. She bid mf 


and the proof in support of it 


ſfence ? My Lord, 1 know very 
little about it. My husband went} 


said there is a noise. I said I had 


Mr. Serjeant Forster. My Lord 


convict a person of petty treat 
not a witness has been examine 
in this case that affects Mrs. Bed 
dingfield, but Elizabeth Cleobal; if 
The prisoners canu.ot be fonts 
guilty of the murder, and acquit 
ted of the petty treason. 


— 


Mr. Baron Adams. Both the wit. 

nesses (the women) have given d 
cumstantial evidence to affect he 
They have both spoke of familiz 
rities between the prisoners. Thi 
other evidence is to be left to thei 
Jury. = | N 
Io the ſriconers. Richard Ringe 
You have heard the accusatin 
against you, and the proof in sup- 
port of it; what have you to $i 
in your defence My Lord, ny 
master was found with one hun! 
round his neck, and he was lying 
flat upon his face. I went bac 


go and call the boy up. The bg 
came with me, and we went af 
to the chamber. The boy saw hin 
the same as I did, the bed thing 
a-top of him. I am clear of th} 
fact. (Puts his hand on his breast), 


Margery Bedding field, you have 
heard the accusation against you 


what have you to say in your de. 


to hed about ten; I waked about 
eleven. I heard a noise: the mail 


been monstrously frightened i 
my sleep. I said, why did you nol 

ou wake me before? I should 
have got up. I went to where the 
children lay, and brought the tin- 
der-box. Richard came on to the 
chamber, and said, © my maste! 
is dead.“ I threw myself acros 
the bed, and lay till his mothe! 
and sister came. 


EviDENCE for the PRISONERS. 


— —— 


Prisoners Council. 


-now John Beddingfield? Ves; 
helped to lay him out. 

Did you sce any marks of vio- 
ence about him? — Les; I can't 
ell how they came. 
Did you see any bruises about 
is head or body? — I did not. 
How long had he been dead? 
—_— 
What marks did you see ?—On 
he side of the neck. 


öh marks, about the breadth of a 
Wtraw, and looked reddish. 


nge | 5 

tion On each side? — But on one side. 

up There were no black marks? 
say N 


vo people: I was a day - man to 
n ; | 5 
Did they live happily together? 


Yes, as far as I saw. 


boj How often were you there ?— 
t ß very day. | EN ET 
hin You never heard them quarrel? 
ing No. > | | 
then Or any uneasiness between 
it), hem — No. . = 
hae Jou did not live in the house?— 


o. Or victual ?—No. 

Did you ever hear him say any 
hing of Richard ?—I heard him, 
little before he died, give Rich- 
rd a very good word, - _ 
How long did you know him?— 


vo, 
— . 
F 16 
r de. 
very 
Wentz 


* NMy master? From Whitsuntide to 
hag is death. 8 | | 

d in Mr. Baron Adams. Did you see 
u not ny thing like the marks 0 fingers 


ind thumb ?—1 can't say when I 


Rid him out. They appeared more 
aiterwards. 


10uld 
e the 
tin. 
o the 
Astel 
cross 


other 


Les, at the coroner's inquest. 
They appeared ſairer. Pe. 
Were they marks of fingers and 
umb ?—1 did not take any ob- 
ervation of that. N 


Vn. Alston, sworn. Did you 


What marks ?—A kind of long- 


INE 
How long had you known these 


Did you see him afterwards?— 


— ——u— — — . — 
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How many marks were there? 


—Two. 
What did they look like? Just 


as if the blood was set in the skin. 


William Starkey, sworn. You 


knew John Beddingfield ?—Very 


well: I have known him six years. 


I never was at his house till with- 
in these two years. He once of- 


fered me a chaise to go to Yar- 
mouth: then I asked them to dine. 
This was in July was a twelve- 


month. Mrs. Beddingfield was 
with child. About 7 or 8 she was 
in labour, and was brought to bed 
at my house. All the time she was 


at my house, Mr. Beddingfield was 
as loving a husband as ever 1 
knew, and she was the same. 


Join Grimmer, sworn. You knew 


John Beddingfield? — 1 married 
Mr. Beddingheld's own aunt. 


You was well acquainted with 
him?—Yes; Iwas at the wedding. 


Did they hve happily together? 
As ever I knew. I have been 


at their house, and they at mine. 
I never saw any thing contrary. 


How long had you seen him be- 


fore his death: The Thursday 
beſore, at Saxmundham. | 


How long before his death was 


you at his house About 10 days. 


— — 


3 Wm. Toller, worn. You 
knew John Beddingfield? Ves: 


I did not know her till after his 


death. i: 


How came you to know her?— 
She came to me about taking out 
administration to her husband. It 


was the latter end of August, or 


beginning of September. 

Was there any rumour in the 
country of there being any suspi- 
cion touching the manner of his 
death? Not at that tine. 

Had you any conversation with 


her? — (Steht. ) 
3 | | 


* — —— q , 5 ere 
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Had she, or this man, any op- 
portunity of escaping?—Sheknew 
three or four hours betore, that 
there would be a warrant against 
her. I had heard it two or three 
days betore. E told her there would 
ben warrant, and advised her to 
stay in the way. | 

| | 


*. 


Aſter the evidence was summed 
up, the direction given to the ju- 
ry was, that their first inquiry 
Should be as to Ringe, who 1s 
supposed to. be the person who 
actually committed the fact: that 
if they should think him not guil- 
ty, they must of course acquit 
Beddingfield, who does not ap- 
pear, upon the evidence, to have 
been actually present in the same 
room at the time. But if the 
sliould believe Ringe to ; pur tf 
ty, that their next inquiry should 
be as to the guilt of Beddingfield: 
that the charge against her is as a 
principal in the murder, in being 
present, aiding, and abetting: 

that although she was not actually 


time, yet if they were satisſied 
she was previously apprized of 
Ringe's intention; and knew of, 
and was consenting to the fact 
at the time it was committed (of 
which they must judge by consi— 
dering the whole circumstances 
disclosed upon the evidence re- 
lating to her, as well prior as pos- 
terior to the fact, and especially 


the circumstances concomitant, 


viz. her situation at the very time, 
and what was then or immediate- 
ly after said to or byher) she would 


then he guilty of the charge as 


a principal, as laid in the present 
indictment, in being present, aid- 
ing, and abetting, though in fact 
che were only in the next room at 
the time, and not in the very 
room where the {act was done. 
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stands indicted, or not guilty? — 4 


guilty ?—Guilty. f 


not give judgment against You, to 
die according to law, and 'why ex- 
present in the same room at the 


what can you now say for your- | 
self why the court should not give 


thence to be drawn to the place 


\Clerk of Arraigns. Gentlemen of 
the jury, are you agreed on you: 
verdict? Who shall say for you: 
The foreman. 1 3 

Richard Ringe, hold up your El 
hand. Gentlemen, look upon the 
prisoner ; how say you, is Rich. 
ard Ringe guilty of the felony, W 
treason, and murder, whercof he 


Guilty. | pi 3 
_ Margery Beddingfietd; hold up 
yourhand. Gentlemen, look upon 
the prisoner, how say FO, is Mar- 
gery Beddingfield guilty of the fe. 
ony, treason, and murder, wherc- 

of she stands indicted, or nut 


_ Clerk of Arraigns. Hearken to 
your verdicts as the court hath 
recorded them. You say they are 
severally guilty; those are your 
verdicts, and so you say all. : 

Clerk of Arraigns. Richard Ringe 


hold up our hand :—you. stand 2 hit 
convicted b f felony, treason, and bu 


murder; what can you now ay 
for yourself why the'court Should 


ecution of that judgment should, 
not be awarded against you? , | 
Margery Beddingfield, hold up 
your hand: - you stand convicted 
of felony, treason, and murder, | 


judgment against you, to die ac- 
cording to law, and why execu- | 


tion of that. judgment should not . 
be awarded against you? 1 =o 
Cryer. Oyez! My lords the e 
| king's justices do strictly charge BW" 
and command all manner of per- e 
sons to keep silence while sen- F 
tence of death is passing on the WF" 
prisoners at the bar, upon pain of 3 
imprisonment. co. 3 | 
You, Richard Ringe, are to be 
taken from hence to the place * 


from whence you came, and from 


W -( execution on Saturday next, 
Ws where you are to be hanged by 


your body is to be dissected and 


= mercy upon your Soul! | 

WE You, Margery Beddingheld, are 

to be taken from hence to the 

place from whence you came, and 
from thence to be drawn to tie 

1 - place of execution on Saturday 

| MS next, where you are to be burnt 

„until you be dead; and the Lord 

„have mercy upon your soul! 

is == Richard Ringe some days before his 
execution made the following vo- 

io BS /untary Confession: | 

th ME That he had lived with his mas- 


re ter about six months before his 
ice of him; that then she became 
ze jond of him, and at length told 


nahim, she could not be easy till her 
nd husband was dead, that she might 
ay Marcy him. That it was some time 
d beſore he paid much regard to 
toil what she said; but at length he 


lid, and it was agreed between 


wo them that his master should be 

Ipnurdered. That his first design 
up | doing it was by poison; and in 
ted order to accomplish it he bought 
ler, Nome arsenic of an apothecary at 
nr. ldeburgh. That he did apply to 
ive ll lizabeth Riches, to give it to his 


\aster, but she refused to do it. 


ac- ; 
hat he aſterwards attempted it 


Cu- 
not | 
ito some water which he was sent 
o fetch from a pond, and which 
vas to he mixed with other wa- 

er, to cool it for his master to 
Wrink, to work off a vomit he had 
Laken. That he put the arsenic 
Into the cup in which he had got 
Ihe water, as he was returning. 


the W 
urge Bb 
per- 
sen- 
the 
in ol 


obe? hat the water he had brought 
lace em the pond, being mixed with 
ö Pther water, some of it was given 

from , g 


o his master to drink. That after 


Jace. b 5 ts | - 
king a little, end observing 
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the neck until you be dead, and 


anatomised; and the Lord have 


mistress ook any particular no- 


imself, by putting the arsenic 


59 


something in it at the bottom of 
the cup, he refused drinking the 
whole. That he did not believe 
his master thought there was any 
poison in it. 5 Wort - 
He confessed he took no other 
steps to destroy his master, until 
the night in which he murdered 
him. That it had been agreed be- 
tween his mistress and him, that 


his master should not he with her, 


to give him an opportunity. That 
his master had lain from his m1s- 


tress two or three nights beſore he 


attempted it. That in the fore 


part of the night in which he mur- 
dered his master, Mr. Scarlet had 


been drinking with him; and that 
as they drank freely, though not 
to be tuddled, he thought he could 
casily overcome him that night, 
and resolved it. That he had no 
$uspicion of Elizabeth Cleobald's 
laying with his mistress. That he 
went to hed ahout ten o'clock. 
That he pulled off only his coat, 
waiscoat, and shoes; and laid 


awake listening to hear his master 


go to bed. That he laid till such 


time as he thought him asleep, 


which was about half an hour. 
That he then got up, did nat put 


on his coat or watistcoat, but 


went dressed, as he laid. down, 
into the parlour-chamH er, where 
his master lay. That when he was 
by his bed-side, he found him 
asleep; and stood almost a quar- 
ter 5 fo hour before he could lay 
hold of him. That he then threys 
himself upon his master, and 
catched hold of the fore part of 
his throat. That he struggled 


much, and they beth fel! off the 


hed, by which he lost his bold; 
but directly catched hold of him 
again in the same place, and 
thereby soon Z illed him. That his 
master made som groaning noise 
before he died, but it was soon 
over. That by their fall gf the bed 

the curtain-rod was bent donn. 
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That as soon as he had murdered 


- 


in sorrow. | 

He also confessed in general, 
that the evidence of the witnesses 
was true. He said, after his mas- 


ter's death he became criminally 


acquainted with his mistress; but 
had not been so before. That she 


was very fond of him for a ſort- 
night or three weeks after his 


master's death; but then she be. 2 | 


fore. | | | 
They were both executed pul 
suant to their sentence, at Rus 
mere near Ipswich, on Friday tic 
8th of April, 1763. > 


Margery Beddingfield was 10 : 
21 years of age. Richard Ring 
was about 22 years of age. 


| 
His master, he went to his mis- gan to dislike him, and afterward; WA : 
tress's bed-side, and told her he seem to hate him. He said he dd,! 
had done for him. That she re- not, at any time after he con- 
plied, © Then I am easy.“ That he mitted the murder, believe he: 
found Elizabeth Cleobald in bed should escape; and acknowledy. WW | 
with his mistress; and he staid but ed he was guilty, and ought 0 
a little time in his mistress's room: die for it. He talked very much 
she bid him go to his own bed, concerning the manner of his he. WW : 
and he should be called up again. ing executed, and seemed shock 
That he went and lay down, ed at the thoughts of being dis | « 
without pulling his clothes off; sected. 3 
and was soon afterwards called ———— = « 
by Elizabeth Riches. That he This confession was taken by the a. « 
waited about a minute, and then torney concerned in the firosecution n 
got up, and went into Elizabeth be, of the crown. = : 
Richeo's room, where he ſound ; — — = | 
his mistress and Elizabeth Cleo- Margery Beddingheld persistel : 
bald: to prevent Elizabeth Riches in her innocence till the evenig 1 
having any suspicion of what had before her execution; when, up. 
been done, his mistress pretended on being told Ringe had co. 
to be alarmed at a noise she heard fessed, she expressed her ange, 
in the parlour- chamber. That he against him for it; but at last : 
was desired to go and sce if any acknowledged her guilt, and sai!l | 
thing was the matter with his mas- she deserved to die, for havin; | 
ter; which he did, and soon re- been too much privy to the mu 
turned, and said he was dead. der of her husband, and havin; « 
That his mistress endeavoured to held conversation with Ringe {8 « 
Shew herself much surprised, and that purpose for three months be 


vately sent him a small supply of was allowed a sing 


The Travels of Mr. Pax x, through Africa, continued. 


The Moorish ladies seemed in- they dared not administer to i 
deed to commiserate his condi- wants; and his distress at leng' 
tion, aud one of them once pri- became almost insupportable. kW 

\ pan: of ku 
meal and milk; but their kind- cous, a preparation of boiled cor 
ness extended no farther. If they once in 24 hours. All his eflecy 
pitied his situation, it is probable were taken from him, and he vi 
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not even indulged with a change 


of linen out of the few $shirts he 
had brought in his portmanteau: 
e at the same time with 


Ja burning fever, his situation was 


truly deplorable. * In this condi- 
tion, from sun-rise to sun-set,“ 
says he, “ was I obliged to suffer, 
with an unruffled countenance, 
the insults of the rudest savages 
on earth.“ | | 

In eight or ten weeks however, 
circumstances occurred, which, 
contrary to their first appearance, 
changed our traveller's situation 


for the better; and, in the end, 
produced his deliverance. In the 


war which prevailed between the 


kings of Bambara and Kaarta, the 
Moors at first took no active part; 
but Ali having afterwards engag- 


ed to send 200 horse to the assis- 
tance of the fugitive Kaartans, he 
became panic-struck at the ap- 
proach of the king of Bambara 


towards Benowm ; broke up his 
and fixed his tent in a 


camp, 
country to the north. Mr. Park 
was compelled to follow him, and, 
after a month's confinement at the 
new camp, was led by Ali to Jar- 
ra. At this place he had the mor- 


tification to see the poor boy who. 


had attended him from the Gam- 
bia taken from him, by Ali's com- 
mand, for the avo ed purpose of 
being sold into slavery. After 
this cruel circumstance, and the 
certain information which he re- 
ceived from Ali's own son (a youth 
of ten years of age, who conceiv- 
ed something like friendship for 
Mr. Park, or pity for his misfor- 
tunes) that it was in contempla- 
tion to deprive him of his life, or 
to put out his eyes, he determin- 


ed rather to risk perishing in the 


woods, of hunger, or by the fury 
of the wild beasts, than to re- 
main any longer with a hord of 
faithless barbarians, whose ten- 
derest mercies were cruelty, and 


from whose caprice or fanaticism 
he was in hourly danger of de- 
struction. 

On the morning of the 1st of 


July 1796, Mr. Park was so for- 


tunate as to break the honds of 
his captivity, He had contrived 
to procure, at his departure, his 
own horse, saddle, and bridle; a 


few articles of apparel, and also 


his pocket compass. This last he 


had concealed in the sand during 


his confinement. He rode for- 
wards the first of the whole day, 


without stopping. I felt,” said 


he, „like one recovered from 
sickness: I breathed freer; I found 
unusual lightness in my limbs. 
Even the desert looked pleasant; 
and I dreaded nothing but falling 
in with some wandering parties 
of Moors, who might convey me 
back to the land of thieves and 
murderers from which I had just 
escaped.” Bs 

The first emotions of his mind 
subsiding however into sober re- 


flection, he soon found his condi- 


tion to be very deplorable. His 
horse grew tired, and he experi- 
enced the torments of thirst rag- 
ing beyond description. Whene- 
ver he came to a tree, he climbed 
it, in hopes of discovering a was 


tering-place, but in vain: he 


chewed the leaves, but found the 
were all bitter, and afiorded no 
rehe', In a vast wilderness of 
the African continent, without 
any attendant or guide, without 
food and water, or the prospect 
of procuring any; in a countr 

where the lion and panther woes | 
ing for their prey are less to be 
apprehended than man, what si- 
tuation could he more forlorn and 
dreadful! He proceeded on- 
wards, however, directing his 
route nearly east-s0uth-east, in 
view of reaching by the shortest 
course possible, a district that 


might afford him shelter. A 
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heavy rain about midnight ena- 
vied Lim to quench his burning 
thirst, by spreading his clothes on 
he ground, and sucking the mois- 
ture out of them; and a muddy 
pool, which he found soon aſter, 
vielded relief to his horse. The 
rost of the night, and nearly the 
whole of the ensuing day, neither 
water nor ſood was to be found; 
and he must inevitably have pe- 


rished, had he not fortunately to- 


wards evening, lighted upon a 
few scattered huts of some Fou- 
jah shepherds. Perceiving an aged 
negro woman among those who 
gazed at him with great carnest- 
ness, he tendered her his pocket- 
handkerchief, and requested in 
exchange a little corn to cat. She 
gave him a kind answer, invited 


him to ker but, and immediately 
produced a large wooden bowl of 


kouscous ready prepared. She 
procured like ise some corn and 
water for his horse.“ Those only 
who have suffered similar misery, 
can judge of his sensibility at this 


unexpected deliverance. But as 
the village belonged to the Moors, 
Hur traveller had only a ﬆhort time 


to rest. As he approached the 
territories of the negrocs howe- 
ver, his apprehensions diminish— 
ed, and his condition improved. 


Procuring precarious support 
this manner from the the charit; if 
of the most wretched of hum 
beings, Mr. Park wandered for 
the space of 15 days, still howe. 
ver proceeding onwards in the 
accomplishment of his mission. 
At length in the morning of the 
16th day, having been joined by 
some Mandingo negroes, who lt 
were travelling to Sego, he bad 
the incexpressible satisfaction to 
behold the great object of his 
wishes—the long-sought majestic W 
Niger, glittering to the morning 
sun, as broad as the Thames at 
Westminster, and flowing ma- 
jestically, but slowly, from west 
to cast, through the middle of a 
very extensive town, which hi; 3 
fellow-travellers told him was Se- 
go, the capital of the great king: 
dom of Bambara. His emotions 
at this sight were exquisite, and 
it were unjust not to give them in 
our traveller's own words ;—* | 
hastened,” says he,“ to the brink 
of the river, and having drank of 
the water, lifted up my ferveit 
thanks in prayer to the Great Ru- 
ler of all things, for having thus 
far crowned my endeavours with WW, 
success.“ Unhappily he had yet We 
to snstain many severe and bittet 
trials of his patience and fort 


It is worthy of remark, and highly to the credit of the female sex, that Mr. Park WW 
_5cems invariably to have met with compassion and relief from women. This perfectly ac - 

cords with the account given by another enterprizing traveller, Mr. Ledyard, who ex- 
presscs himself as follows: “ J have always remarked, that women in all countries are 
civil, obligivg, tender, and humane; that they are ever inclined to be gay and cheer- 
fu}, timorons and modest; and that they do not hesitate, like men, to perform a gene— 
vous action. Not haughty, not arrogant, not supercilious, they are full of courtesy, 
and fond cf society; more liable in general to err than man, but in general also more 
virtuous, and performing more good actions, To a woman, whether civilized or sa- 
tage, I never addressed myself in the language of decency and friendship, without re- 
ceiving a decent and friendly answer. With men it has been different. In wandering 
over the barren plains of inhospitable Denmark, through honest Sweden, and frozen 
Lapland, rude and churlish Finland, unprincipled Russia, and the wide-spread regions 
of the wandering Tartar, if hungry, dry, cold, wet, or sick, the women have ever been 
friendly to me, and uniformly so; and to add to this virtue, so worthy the appellation 
of benevolence, these actions have been performed in so free and so kind a manner, that 
if [ was dry I drank the sweetest draugh', and if hungry I ate the, coarse morsel with 
u double relish.“ 12 5 65 DEANS | 
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lac. Information of a conside— 
able river fiowing through the 
entre of Africa, between the la- 
itudes of 159 and 20? north, had 
deen received at very early peri- 
as from different quarters. At 
ne time it was believed to be a 
irt of the Senegal. The Gambia 
ad the same honour ascribed to 
Fat another: but sufficient proof 
das afterwards obtained, that 
\eitherof these rivers was the Ni- 
er, and farther inquiries con- 
rmed the ancient accounts of a 
ream that was not only of great- 
Wr magnitude than either the Se- 
egal 'or the Gambia, but which 


nning not to the westward into 
tw Atlantic, but from west to 


ast, to regions unknown. The 
ſoors described it by the name of 
i il Abeed, or the river of Slaves: 

negroes. hestowed on it the 


Wppellation'of:Jo/i3a, or the great 


ver, and the negroes of another; 
ad the account of its direction 
wards the east was received by 
Ir ablest geographers with much 
tculky and hesitation. On both 
te Me Park's testimony 
clear and decisive ; the Moors, 
his hearing, uniformly called it 


ego, the Joliba; and that it 
bwed from west to east, he had 
ular demonstration, in a long 
1d perilous ambulation of some 


rds made on its banks. Thus 
-refore is all farther question 
wiated concerning the exist- 
Ice and direction of this great 
er; but its termination still 
IYntinues unknown. | 
he city of Sego, at which Mr. 


rk had now arrived, consisted 


owed in a contrary direction; 


i il Abeed; the inhabitants of 


ndred miles, which he aſter- 


lour divisions or quarters, two 
each side of the water; and 
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each of them being surrounded by 


a mud wall, it had the appear- 
ance of four distinct tovins. The 


houses are built of clay, and have 


flat rools; but some of them have 


two stories, and many are white- 
washed. Besides these buildings, 
 Noorish mosques are scen in eve- 


ry quarter. These objects, with 
the numerous boats on the river, 
a crowded population, and the 
cultivated state of the surround- 


ing country, formed altogether a 
* prospect of civilization and may- 


nizcence which our traveller lit- 


tle expected to find in the bosom 
of Africa. From the best inquiries. 


he could make, he had reason to 
believe that the place contained 
altogether about 30, 000 inhahi— 
tants. | 3 


The boats on the Niger are 
formed of the trunks of two large 
tree and 
joined together, not side by side, 
aters. Some doubt however'still 
WE mained ; it was urged that the 
- Moors might possibly speak of one 


trees rendered concave, 


but lengthwise, the junction be- 


ing exactly across the middle of 


the boat. They are therefore very 
long, and n nar- 
row; and have neither dec 


this ferry Mr. Park proceeded, in— 
tending to cross over to the largest 
quarter of the city, where he was 
informed theking of Bambara held 


his residence; but the number of 


people pressing for a passage was 


such as to prevent his enibarka- 
tion. The multitude gazed on the 


stranger with silent wonder; and 


he distinguished, with concern, 
many Moors among them. In the 


mean time, information that à 
white man was waiting for a pas- 


sage was conveyed to the king; 
who immediately sent a messen- 
ger to inquire what brought him 


to Sego, and what he wanted; 


Our traveller, having given the 


| s nor 
masts: they are however roomy.“ 
Mr. Park observed in one of them 
four horses, and a great many 
| people, crossing at a ferry, To 


* 
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best answer he could as to the 
motives of his journey, added, 


that he was there in his way to 
Jenné, and, having been robhed 
of all he possessed, implored the 
king's bounty and protection. The 
messenger told him to go to a dis- 
tant village, which he pointed 
out, and wait for the king's ſar- 
Mr. Park complied with these 
directions, but found that the in- 
habitants of the village were either 


averse or afraid to give him lodg- 


ing or entertainment; and having 
turned his horse loose, he sought 
shelter from a storm of thunder 


and rain under a tree. At length, 


as night approached, the kind- 
ness and humanity inherent in the 
female sex, to which he had often 
been indebted on former occa- 
sions, came to his relief on the 
present. A poor negro-woman re- 


turning from the labours of the 


field, observed that he was wet, 
weary, and dejected, and, taking 


up his saddle and bridle, told him 


to follow her. She led him to her 
cottage, lighted up a lamp, pro- 


_ cured him an excellent supper of 
fish, and plenty of corn for his 
horse; after which she spread a 
mat. upon the floor, and said he 


might remain there for the night. 
For this well-timed bounty our 
traveller presented her with two 


of the four brass buttons which 
remained on his waistcoat. Mr. 


Park relates, that this good wo- 
man, having performed the rites 
of hospitality herself, called in 


the female part of her family, and 


made them spin cotton for a great 
part of the night. They lightened 
their labour by songs: one of 


which must have been composed 


extempore, for our traveller was 


* Kowries or cowries are small shells, which, in Africa, and many parts of the Ei 


himself the subject of it; and the 
air was, in his opinion, the sweet. 


est and most plaintive he had i 


ever heard. The words, as may 


be expected, were simple, and 
may be literally translated as fol. 
lows ;—The winds roared, and il 


rain fell: the favor white man, faint 
and weary, came and gat under our 


tree. He has no mother to bring hin 


LY 


milk : no wife to grind him corn,” — 
Chorus, © Let us pity the ſoor white 


man; no mother has he, &c. &c,” 


Mr. Park continued all the next 
day in the village, without re. 
ceiving any orders from the king, 
and found himself the object of | 
universal inquiry, He soon heard if 
enough however, to convince 
him, that the Moors and Slatec;, 
or slave traders, residing in Sego, 
were exceedingly suspicious con- 


cerning the motives of his jour- 


ney, and in the highest degree] 
hostile towards him. He learnt 


that many consultations had been 


held with the king concerning hi| 
reception and disposal; and the 
villagers openly told him that he 
had many enemies, and must ex- 


pect no favour. 


On the third day the messengef 
arrived; and, bringing a bag in 
his hands, signified to our travel 
ler that he must depart forthwitl 
from the vicinage of Sego; but 
that Mansong the king, wishing 


to relieve a white man in-distres, 
had sent him 5000 kowries,* to 
enable him to purchase provision 
in the course of his journey. The 


messenger added, that if Mr. Pam 


really intended to proceed to Jer- 
ne, he had orders to accompan) 
him, as a guide, to Sansanding, 


Being thus compelled to lea 


Sego, Mr. Park applied himsel 
to collect all the information h 


Indies, pass current as money. In Bambara 100 of them would purchase a day's pte 


vision for a traveller, and corn for his horse. 
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| could from his guide. Though it 
was evident that this man was 
zent principally in the view of dis- 


his jonrney, he was found to be 


By him Mr. Park was frankly told, 
that if Jenné was the place of his 
destination, he had undertaken 
an enterprize of greater danger 
| than probably he was apprised of; 
for although the town of Jenné 
was nominally a part.of the king 
of Bambara's dominions, it was in 
fact a city of the Moors; the prin- 
cipal part of the inhabitants be- 
ing Bushreens or Mahometans; 
| and even the governor himself, 
though appointed by Mansong, 
was of the same sect. Mr. Park's 
reflections on this occasion were 
aggravated by the circumstance, 
that his danger was likely to in- 


journey; for he learnt that the 
places beyond Jenné were under 
the Moorish influence, in a still 
greater degree than Jennè itself; 
and that Tombuctoo, the great 
object of his research, was alto- 
gether in the possession of that 
savage and merciless people. 
| Notwithstanding these discour- 
ui aging reflections, Mr. Park per- 
Ws sisted in what he conceived to be 
his duty; and the first town of 


between 37 and 422 of N. lati- 
tude, and breadth 150 miles, be- 
tween 6 and 10 of W. long. 

It is bounded on the north and 


- 


covering the motives and object of 


very friendly and communicative. 


crease as he advanced on his 


east by Spain; and on the south 
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note at which he arrived after 
leaving Sego, was called Kabha. 
It is situated in the midst of a 
beautiful and highly - cultivated 
country, © bearing,” says Mr. 
Park, “a greater resemblance to 
the centre of England, than to 
what I should have supposed had 
been in the middle of Africa ;” 
and the season was that of the 
shea harvest, or the gathering in 
the fruit which produces the en- 
toulou, or tree-butter, the great 
abundance of which in this quar- 
ter was astonishing. The tree it- 
self verymuch resembles the Ame- 
rican oak; and the nut, from the 
kernel of which the butter is pre- 
pared, by boiling it in water, has 
somewhat the appearance of a 
Spanish olive. The kernel is en- 
veloped in a sweet pulp, under a 
thin green rind; and it is Mr, 
Park's opinion, that the butter 
produced from it, besides the ad- 
vantage of its keeping without 


salt the whole year, is whiter, 


firmer, and of a richer flavour 
than the best butter he ever tasted 
made from cow's milk. The 
growth and preparation of this 
commodity seem to be among the 
first objects of African industry in 
this and the neighbouring states; 
and it constitutes a main article 
of their inland commerce. 


[To be concluded in our next.] 
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| DESCRIPTION of PORTUGAL. 
EORTUGAL is-a kingdow-in - 
Europe: its length is 360 miles, 


and west by the Atlantic Ocean. 
Its situation is a little southward 
of the middle of the north tem- 
perate zone. The longest day in 


the south is 14h. 35m. and in the 


north 15h, 9m. The time at Lis- 
bon is 36 minutes later than at 
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London; that is, when it is noon 
at London, it is 24 minutes after 
11 in the forenovon at Lisbon. 

In the southern provinces of 
Portugal the air is excessively hot; 
but in the northern it is much 
cooler, and subject to rains. The 
Spring is extremely delighiſul, and 
on the whole the air is more te m- 
perate than m Spain. J.jshon, on 
account of the salubrity of its air, 


it being refreshec with delightful 


breezes from the sea and the Ta- 
gus, is much resorted to by vale- 
tudinarians and consumptive per- 
sons from England. The soil is 


very fruitful in wine, oil, lemons, 


oranges, pomegranates, figs, rai- 


eins, almonds, chesnuts, and other 


res, 


fine fruits; but the deficiency of 
corn, u. hich is said to be occasi- 
one by a. neglect of agriculture, 
is supplied by importation from 
other countries, The horses are 
gender, but hrisk and lively; they 
are ſess used for draught and car- 
"oe; than mules, which are very 
re footed, There is a scarcity 
of pasture, and consequently not 
much cattle. The best meat is 
the lech of hogs and kids. This 
country is very mountainous, and 
in the mountains are all kinds of 
likewise gems, beantiful 
marble, mill-stones, and curions 
fossils. None of the metal mines 
are worked, the Portuguese being 
supplied with those articles from 
their foreign settlements. Near 
I.isbon is a mine of salt-petre. 
There are several mineral springs. 
The principal rivers are the Min- 
ko, the Timia, the Cavado, the 


Douro, the Guadiana, and the Ta- 


go, or Tagus. 
Portugal contains six prov inces: 


1. Fstramadura, capital Lisbon; 


2, Beira, capital Coimbra; 3, En- 
tre Douro and Minko, capital Bra- 


ga; 4, Tras-los Montes, capital 


| Bragnnen; 5, Alentejo, capital 


Lvora; 6, Algrave, capital Lagos. 


tants. 


levelled with the ground; wher 


houses, churches, and other huilc 


Lisbon, the capital of the bing! $ ln 
dom, is situated on the Tagus. 1 : 
isa large trading city, and has on oP: 
of the finest ports in the work. 3 
the streets are in general narrow 4 
and dirty. The greatest part d 3 
the city Was destroyed by an Fat 5 
quake, Nov. 1, 1755. Previous 
this it contained 150,000 inhabi. 


Its appearance aſter the earth. . 
quake is thus described by MM 


Baretti: ** As far as I can judy, WP 
after having walked the w het * 
morning and the whole afternoon, er 
about these ruins, as much of Li: 
bon has been destroyed as wou 
make a town more than twice uM 
great as Turin, In such a space 
nothing is to be seen but vas = 
heaps of rubbish, out of which pf 
arise, in numberless "ag +» A 
miserable remains of . = 
walls, and broken pillars. Alon le 
a street which is full four miles uM fu 
length, scarcely a building tool" 
the shock; and I see by the mate 
rials of the rubbish, that many of h 
the houses in that street must hau. 
been large and stately, and inte 
mixed with noble churches, a 
other public edifices : nay, by tl: * 
quantities of marble «catered oii** 
every side, it plainly appears, chu 
one: fourth at least 'of that stre} e 
was entirely built of marble. Th : 
rage of the earthquake seems { J 
have turned chiefly towards th. 
long street, as almost ev ery edi; £ 


tice on each side is, in a mannceÞ 
as in other parts of the city, man 


ings are left standing, though af 
so eeuelly shattered as not tob 
repaired without much expencef 
nor is there, in the whole city, 
building of any kind which dof 
not wear visible marks of the hog 
rible concussion. As I was th 
rambling over those ruins, 1 
aged woman seized me Ig Val 


and with some eagerness, and 


pointing to a place just by: Here, 
We traogor,) said she, * do you SCE 
MEthis cellar? It was only my cellar 
ace, but now it is my habitalion, 
ecause I have none else left! 
ls house tumbled when I was in 
it; and in this cellar was I shut by 
he ruins nine whole days! I had 
Mecighed with hunger, but for the 
grapes which I had hung to tlie 
. At the end of nine days I 
card people over my head, who 
were searching the rubbish: I 
rried as loud as I could; they re- 
„moved the rubbish, and took me 

out.” | | 
= *© Hear of another deliverance 
vo less uncommon : A gentleman 
as going in bis calash on a kind 
pf terrace, raised on the brink of 


Mw bole city. The frightened mules 
Nleaped down that eminence at the 
first shock : they and their rider 


alash broken to pieces; and yet 
the gentleman escaped unhurt.“ 

The Portuguese are much infe- 
rior to the Spaniards, both in per- 


merly some of them Shewed them- 
selvez brave and warlike on cer- 


ral characteristics are craft, trea- 
hery, haughtiness, cruelty, ava- 
rice, and revenge. They have 
usually dark hair, black sparkling 
eyes, and olive complex ions. The 
uress of the men, among the com- 
non de is a large cloak and 
louched hat. They mostly carry 
dagger under the cloak; though 


on is prohibited. The women 
f dress their heads in a net-work 
lk purse, instead of a cap, with 
2 tassel behind, and a ribband tied 
with a bow-knot over the fore- 
head: they also wear large sleeves, 


CroGRArHxT. 


an eminence which commands the 


vere killed on the spot, and the 


01 and genius, and though for- 


ain occasions, the present natu- 


the use of that treacherous wea- 
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heavy pendants in their ears, and 
enormous noscgays: but the 1.0- 
bility and gentry, of boch sexes, 
imitatc the French fashions very 


closely. 


The only religion tolerated in 
Portugal is that of the church of 
Rome, yet there are many com- 
cealed Jews, even among the no- 
bility, bishops, monks, and nuns, 
The inquisition, till within a few. 
years, reigned here in all its ter- 
rors: it punished Jews, [leretics, 
pretenders to sorcery, &c. The 


deaths inflicted by this court were 


of the mozt cruel kinds, and very 
frequent: but now, happily for 
the cause of humanity, and of 
christianity, these tortures are 
almost at an end. The parade of 
religion remains, but the ſorce of 
bigotry, ſrom the great resort of 
foreigners, particularly English, 
is much broken, at least in the 


capital. Now the 1nquivition only 


persecutes; it can neither con- 
demn nor punish, without the roy- 
al canction. _ | N 
The government of Portugal is 
absolute hereditary monarchy : 
the reigning queen is Maria Fran— 
ces Isabella, born 1734. 

The number of inhabitants is 
about 2:300,500: The revenue, 
£.1,800,000. There are 25, 00 
regular soldiers, and 40 ships. 

The Portyguese have several 
foreign ſossessions in Asia, par- 
ticularly the Island of Macao, 
near Canton; the eastern and 
western coasts of Africa, ſrom the 
equator to the tropic of capricorn, 
belong to them, as do the islands 
of Madeira, Cape Verd, and the 
Azores: and in America they 
have Brazil. | 1 


The direct distance of Lisbon 
from London is 910 miles, and 
from Paris 820 miles. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 1 


DEscRIPTION of the COMON POLYPUS. 


Tur common Polypus 1s found 


at the bottom of wet ditches, or 


attached to the under sarface of 


the broad-leafed plants that grow 


or su im on the waters. The same 
difference holds between these 
and the sea-water polypus, as be- 


tween all the productions of the 
sea, and of the land and the ocean. 


The marine vegetables and ani- 
mals grow to a monstrous size. 
The eel, the pike, and the bream 
of ſfresh walers, are but small; but 


in the sea they grow to an enor- 


mous magnitude. The herbs of 
the field are at most but a few 
feet high; those of the sea often 
slioot forth a stalk of a hundred. 
It is so between the polypi of both 


elements. Those of the sca are 
ſound from two fect in length to 


thiee or four, and Pliny has even 
described one, the arms of which 


were no less than 30 feet long. 


Those in fresh waters however 


are comparatively minute; at their 


utmost size seldom above three 
parts of an inch long, and when 
gathered up inio their usual form, 
not above a third even of those 
dimensions. : | 

It w2s upon these minute ani— 
mals, that the power of dissection 
was first tried in multiplying their 


numbers. They had been long 


considered as little worthy the at- 


tentron of observers, and were 
consigned to that neglect in which 


thousands of minute species of in- 
Sects remain to this very day. It 
is true indeed, that Reaumer ob- 
served, clagged, and named them. 
By contemplating their notions, 
he was enable! distinctl, to pro- 
nounce on their being of the ani- 


as also of colour, are ohservableR 


when the water is stagnant, and! 


the size of a pea, and flatted of 


h 
mal, and not of the vegetable . 
kingdom: and he called them po- 
ly pi, from their great resemblance Wo! 


to those larger ones that were 
found in the ocean. Still however Wha 
their properties were neglected, 
and their history unknown. : 
Mr. Trembley was the person! 


to whom we owe the first disco- Mt 
very of the amazing properties Mee 
and powers of this little vivacious r 
creature: he divided this class of Wt i 
animals into four different kinds; Wir 


into those inclining to green, o 
those of a brownish cast, those n 
flesh colour, and those which he ie: 
calls the poly pe de panache, The] 
differences of structure in these, 


enough; but the manner of their 
subsisting, of s8eizing their pre, 
and of their propagation, is preti 
near the same 1n all. | 

__ V'hoever has looked with care 
into the bottom of a wet ditch 


the sun has been pos erful, may] 
remember to have seen many little 
transparent lumps of jelly, about 


one side: such also as have cx ſo 
mined the under side of the broad: a 
leafed weeds that grow on theſe 
surſace of the water, must have 
observed them studded with MP"! 
number of these little jelly-likef 


substances, which were probabliÞ 


then disregarded, because the: 
nature and history was unknown." 
These little substances however: 
were no other than living polvp 

gathered up into aquiescent state,i 

and seemingly inanimate, because 
either undisturbed, or not excitei 


by the calls of appetite to action. 
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'hen they are seen exerting 
emselves, they put on a very 
ferent appearance from that 
hen at rest; to conceive a just 
lea of their figure, we may sup— 
ze the finger of a glove cut off at 
e bottom ; we may suppose also 
veral threads or horns planted 
pund the edge like a fringe. The 
ollow of this finger will give us 
n idea of the stomach of the ani- 
al; the threads issuing forth 
om the edges may be considered 
che arms or feelers, with which 


Son hunts for its prey. The apimal, 
c0- Wt its greatest extent, is seldom 

ties en above an inch and a half 

ous Mg, but it is much shorter when 
s of is contracted and at rest: it is 

ids; Hirniched neither with muscles 
den or rings, andits 1-4nnerof len eth- 
e of MWning or contracting itself n ore 
| he esembles that of the snail than 
The Forms, or any other insect. The 


ypus contracts itself more or 
d, or as the water is agitated in 


nimates them, and cold henumbs 
hem; but it requires a degree of 
Fold approaching congelation, be- 
bre they are reduced to perfect 
nctivity: those of an inch have 
enerally their arms double, often 
rie as long as their bodies. The 
rms, where the animal is not dis- 
Ir»>ed, and the season not unfa- 


may 
little 
bout 
1 onf 
exa· 
-0ad-B 

thei 
havef 
th 3 
-likef 
2ablvi 
thei 
own. 
ever 5 
olvpl 


state 


Farions directions, in order to 
eize and entangle its little prey; 


ms are thus employed, while 
he rest are contracted like tle 
borrs of a snail, within the ani- 
nal's body. It seems capable of 
wing what length it Haste to 
ese arms; it contracts and ex- 
ends them at pleasure, and 
tr. ches them only in proportion 


a1? the remoteness of the object it 
cited 'ould seizge Thee avimale have 


tion 


58, in proportion as it 1s touch- _ 


hich they are seen. Warmeh 


it is most probable, that, 


ourable, are thrown ahout in 


ometimes three or ſour of th? 


progressive motion, which is 
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performed by that power they 
have of lengthening and contract- 
ing themselves at vleasure; they 


go from one part or the bottom to 


another; they mount along the 
margin of the water, and climb up 
the side of aquatic plants. They 
are often seen to come to the sur- 
face of the water, where they sus— 
pend themselves by their 3 
end. As they advance but very 
slo ly, they empio a great deal 
of time in every action, and bind 
themselves ver, strongly 'o what- 
ever body they chance to move 
upon as they proceed: their ad- 
hesion is voluntary, and is proba- 
bly performed in the manner of a 
cupping-glass applied to the body. 
All animals of this kind have a 
remarkable propensity to turn to- 
wards the light, and this natural- 
ly might induce an inquirer to 
look for their eyes; but however 
carefully this scarch has been pur- 
sued, and howeve: excellent the 
microscope with which every part 
was exammed, yet nothing of the 
appearance of this organ was 
found over the whole body; and 
like se- 

veral other insects which hunt 
iheir prey by their feeling, these 
creatures are furnished with ad- 
vantag es which would be totally 
useless for their support. | 
In the centre of the arms, as 
was said before, the mouth is 
placed, which the animal can 
oper and shut at pleasure; and 
this «eres at once as à passage 
for od, #nd an opening for it 
aftei digestion. The inward part 
of th ar.imal's body seems to be 
one great stomach, 1» Hich 1s open 
at both ends; but the purposes 
wi; 1 the opening at the bottom 
serves are hic herto nknown, but 
certainly no. for excluding their 
excremc.:ts, for those 2:6 <jected 
at the aperture | v which they are 
taken in. If the surface of the 


ro 


bady of this little creature be ex- 
amined with a microscope, it will 
be found studded with a number 
of warts, as also the arms, espe- 
_ cially when they are contracted ; 
and these tubercles, as we shall 


presently see, answer a- very im- 


portant purpose. £49 


If we examine their way of 


living, we shall find these insects 
chielly subsisting upon others, 
much less than themselves; par- 
ticularly a kind of mille pedes that 
live in the water, and a very small 


red worm, which they seize with 


great avidity. In short, no insect 
whatsoever, less than themselves, 
seems to come amiss to them: 
their arms serve them, as a net 
would a fisherman, or perhaps, 
more exactly speaking, as a lime- 
twig does a ſowler. Wherever 
their prey is perceived, which the 
animal effects by its feeling, it is 


$uſticient to touch the object it 


Would seize upon, and it is fast- 
ened, without a power of escap- 
ing. The instant one of this in- 
sect's long arins is laid upon a mil- 
lepede, the little insect sticks, 
without a possibility of retreating. 
The greater the distance at which 


it is touched, the greater is the 


easc with which the polypus brings 
the prey to its mouth. If the lit- 
tle object be near, though irre- 
trievably caught, it is not without 
great difficulty that it can be 
brought to the month, and swal- 
lowed. When the polypus 1s un- 
supplied with prey, it testiſies its 
hunger by opening its mouth; the 
aperture however is so small that 
it cannot be easily perceived; but 
when, with any of its long arms, 
it has seized upon its prey, it then 
opens the mouthdistinctly enough, 
and this opening is always in pro- 
portion to the size of the animal 
which it would swallow: the lips 
dilate insensibly by small degrees, 
and adjust themselves precisely to 


each other. Two of them are oil 
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— | 2 
the figure of their prey. Ml 
Trembley, who took a pleas 
in ſeeding this useless brood, ſounſ 
that they could devour alimen;Ml 
of every kind, fish and fiesh wi 
well as insects; but he oxvns the 
did not thrive so well upon bc: 
and vcal, as upon the little worn 
of their own providing. When li 
gave one of these famished rei 


tiles any substance which wal 


improper to serve for aliment, vi 
first it seized the prey with av 
dity, but aſter Keeping it sone 
time entangled near the mou 
let it drop again with distinguizl 
ed nicety. 3 1 
When several polypi happen 9 
fall upon the same worm, the 
dispute their common prey wih 
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ths 


ten seen seizing the same worn 
at different ends, and dragginy if 
in opposite directions with great 
force. It often happens, that wh 
one is swallowing its respective 
end, the other is also employel 


in tlie same manner, and thus thei 


continue, swallowing each hu 


part, until their mouths meet to 
gether; they then rest, each lo 


some time in this situation, til 
the worm breaks between then, 
and each goes off with his share; 

but it often happens, that a seen 
ingly more dangerous combat ci 
sues, when the mouths of both ar 


thus joined upon one comma 


prey together: the largest poly 


pus then gapes and swallows hu 


antagonist; but what is very wow 


derſul, the animal thus swallowW 
_ ed seems to be rather a gainer bi 


the misfortune. Aſter it has lan 
in the conqueror's body for about 
an hour, it issues unhurt, and of 
ten in possession of the pte 
which had been the original cause 
of contention: how happy wou 
it be for men, if they had as litt 
to ſear from each other! _ 2 
These 
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These reptiles continue eating 
e whole year, except when the 
i I approaches to congelation ; 
| d then, like most others, of the 


f ect tribe, they feel the general 
9 cpor of nature, aud all their fa- 


ties are for two or three months 
pended; but if they abstain at 


ious at another, and like snakes, 
nts, and other animals that arc 
orpid in winter, the meal of one 
Wy suftices them for several months 


ww gether. In general however, 
5 ey devour more largely in pro- 
ulis. 


ortion to their size, and their 
rowth is quick exactly as they 
re ſed; such as are best supplied 
onest acquire their largest size, 
ut they diminish also in their 
rowth with the same facility, if 
heir food be taken away. 

Such are the more obvious pro- 
erties of these little animals, but 
he most wonderful e still remains 
ehind: their manner of propaga- 
jon, or rather multiplication, has 
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| WW ent of all the learned of Europe. 


t io hey are produced in as great a 
h * Waricty of manners as every spe- 
5 t ies of vegetable. Some polypi 
hen; « propagated from eggs, as 
— Plants are from their seed; some 
ecu 


re produced by buds issuing from 
heir bodies, while all may be 
ultiplied by cuttings, and this 
a degree of minuteness that ex- 


it en 
th are 
nm 
pol 
vs hl 
won 
[low 
CT bY 
s lan 
abou 
nd o, 


erance. Fr 
With respect to such of this 


Ittle curious can be added; but 
1th regard to such as are pro- 
uced like buds from their parent 


Pleſſhriginal root, their history requires 
ca OS more detailed explanation. If 
woul =Þ polypus be carefully observed 
lit 4 summer, when these animal; 
Chex ee chiefly active, and more par- 


icularly prepared for propagati- 


je time, they are equally vora- 


r some years been the astonish- 


ceds even philosophical perse- 


ind as are hatched from the egg, 


tem, or like cuttings from an 
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on, it will be found to hoot 
forth, from different parts of its 


body, several tubercles, or little 


knobs, which grow larger and 
larger every day; after two or 
three days inspection, what at first 
appcarcd but a small exerescence, 
takes the figure of a small animal, 

entirely resembling its parent, 
furnished with feelers, a mouth, 

and all the apparatus ſor seizing 
and digesting its prey. This little 

creature every day becomes Jar- 
ger, like the parent, to which it 
continues attached; it spreads its 
arms to seize upon whatever in- 

scet is proper for aliment, and de- 


vours it ſor its own particular be- 


nefit: thus it is possessed of two 
sources of nourishment, that which 
it receives from the parent by the 
tail, and that which it receives 


from its own industry by the 
mouth. The food which these ani— 


mals receive often tinctures the 
whole body, and upon this occa- 
Sion the parent is often seen com- 
municating a part of its own fluids 
to that of its progeny that grows 
upon it; while, on the contrary, 
it never receives any tincture from 


any substance that is caught and 


swallowed by its young. If the pa— 
rent swallow a red worm, which 
gives a tincture to all its fluids, 
the young one partakes of the pa- 
rental colour; but if the latter 
should seize upon the same prey, 
the parent poly pus is no way bie- 
nefited by the capture, but all 
the advantage remains with the 
TOUR ane. > + 
But we are not to suppose that 
the parent is capable of producing 
only one at a time; several young 
ones are thus secn at once, of dit- 
ferent sizes, growing from its bo- 
dy, some just budding forth, others 
acquiring their perſect form, and 
others come to sufficient maturity, 
and just ready to drop from the 
original stem, to which they had 
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v2 NATURAL 
been attached for several days: 
but, what 1s more extraordinary 
still, those young ones themselves 
that continue attached to their 
parent, are seen to shoot, and 
propagate their own young ones 
also, cach holding the same de- 
pendence upon its respective pa- 
rents, and possessed of the same 
advantages that have been alrea- 
dy described in the first connec- 
tion. | ae ob 
Thus seems to be the most natu- 
Tal way by which these insects are 
multiplied ; their production from 
the egg being not so common; 
and though some of this kind are 
found with a little bladder attach- 
ed to their bodies, which is sup— 
posed to be filled with eggs, which 
afterwards come to maturity, yet 
the artificial method of propagat- 
ing these animals 1s much more 
expeditious, and equally certain: 
it 18 indifferent whether one of 
them be cut into ten, or ten hun- 
dred parts, each becomes as per- 
fect an animal as that which was 
. originally divided ; but it must be 
observed, that the smaller the 
part which is thus separated from 
the rest, the longer it will be in 
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NATIONAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


TUNNEL UNDER THE THAMES. 


e Mz. R. Dodd has prepared a 
plan and estimate of this very 

stupendous and useful undertak- 
ing. He proposes the Tunnel to 
be constructed entirely of key- 


stones, and therefore will be able 
to bear any pressure, in any di- 
rection. It is to be made from 
Gravesend in Kent, to Tilbury 
Fort in Essex, and thus form a 


ly discovered, by the vigilance 


| breadth of the river at this pla 


can be no ore 2 on account! 
1 


coming to maturity, or in ass 
ing its perfect form. 3 
Besides these kinds mention 
by Mr. Trembley, there are i 
rious others which have been la 


Succeeding observers, and suf 
of these so strongly resemble Wi 
flowering vegetable in their ſon 
that they have been mistaken 
many naturalists for such. 
Mr. Hughes, the author of 
Natural History of Barbadoes, 
described a species of this a 
mal, but has mistaken its natuM 
and called it a sensitive flows 
ing plant; he observed it to tu 
refuge in the holes of rocks, a 
when undisturbed, to spread for 
a number of ramiſications, ea 
terminated by a flowery peta 
which shrunk at the approach 
the hand, and withdrew into til 
hole, whence it had been befor 
seen to issue. This plant howerdi 
was no other than an animal of WL 
polypus kind, which is not oo 
to be found in Barbadoes, but ui 
so on many parts of the coast; 
Cornwall, and along the sho 
of the Continent. : 


communication between tho 
counties, which is done at prese 
by a circuitous route of 50 mik 
by London Bridge, or by a fer 
which is often dangerous. I 


is 900 yards, across which then 


the height of the masts of bit 
which necessarily navigate the! 


rer. The diameter of the intend- 
ed tunnel is to be 16 feet in the 
inside, which will be sufhcient for 
all sorts of passengers: it is to be 
illuminated with lamps; and there 
ill be a steam engine to draw off 
any water which may accumu- 
. Fx b 
The following is Mr. Dodd's 
estimate SA 
or 900 yards of tunnel-? 


On 
le; 
Orn 


1 þ 


Feng, including excava- 
„tions, vaulting with key 

a sto nes, &c. at K. 12 per 
tu 


e Nelaying the bottom with 
3 . 
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10,800 
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aw? 


ta new-made ground, 900 
„u yards, at F. per yard 
for 
ea 
peta £ 
acht 

to th ; 
zefof 
W eve - 
of iis 
t on 
but a 
)ast ( 
shots feet, and the height, from 
u.: water mark, 100 feet. The 
Weadth of the bridge 33 feet. 
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collector's 'rooms, and 
gates at each end.... . . 


uilt under his inspection and di- 


rmed of cast- iron blocks, con- 
ted with wrought-iron bars: 
ege ribs, which are at the inter- 


W-ontal tubes. Above this arch is 
der part of this latter touches 
thos 


prev 


abutment, at each end, it is 
feet above it. In the interstice 
tween these two arches are iron 


For making good the en- 


or lamps and lamp- iron) 
the kingdom in general 


HIS. bridge was planned by 
owland Burdon, Esq. M. P. and 


xction. The span of the arch is 
The arch is composed of ribs 
| of 54 feet, are united by ho- 


other to a larger centre: the 


e upper part of the former, in 
middle of the bridge; but at 


ops. These hoops are of great- 
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trance roads at each end | Ny 
For the steam engine... 1,780 
Necessary machinery du- 


ring the execution. . . 8 
Ten per cent. on the 1,415 
whole, for contingences | 
£:15,955 5 


The whole of this sum is al- 
ready subscribed; and on Feb. 
the 12th a petition was presented 
to parliament, for an act to cna- 
ble the petitioners to carry into 


execution Mr. Dodd's plan, which 
it is stated, has been approved by 


the Board of Ordnance, and the 


Corporation of the Trinity House; 


and will be of great utility, not 
only to the two counties, but to 


IRON BRIDGE over the RIVER WEAR, at SUNDERLAND. 


er or less diameter as they are si- 


tuated farther from the centre, or 
nearer to it; and are so placed as 
to touch the ribs of the lower 
arch, and the longitudinal heams 
at the bottom of the upper arch; 
and also to touch cach other. 

The whole of this must appear 
a most astonishing piece of archi- 
tecture: but the frames which 
were used in supporting the cen- 
tre, while the bridge was build- 


ing, seem to challenge, in point 


of mechanism, any part of the 
bridge itself. iy 5 

There are three excellent plates 
of this bridge, in its different 
states, drawn by Mr. Clark, and 
published by Taylor, High-tIol- 
born; from which the foregoing 
dimensions, &c. were taken. 


' have received some Essays on different subjects; but must frosthone their 
ingertion till the next number, and in the interval wish our corresfomdents to 
avour us with their thoughts on the following 5ubject; Has the discovery 
of America added to the sum of human happiness, or not? 


crop, and sow the third. 
| 5 and Mustard—sow every 


'DIRECTIONS V GARDENING in the Month of APRIL. 


K1TCHEN GARDEN, 


Tunis being the latest month for 


sowing the principal crops, if any 
thing direcied to be done last 
month was omitted, let it be per- 


formed early in this. 


Aromatic herbs and shrubs 
Should be planted. | | 

Asparagus—finish sowing and 
planting early in the month. Let 
the beds be forked and raked, and 
watered twice aweek with drain- 
ings from a dunghill. Cut off 


GARDENING. 


, 


lons, forbell-glasses, must be pre. 


every bud; and clear away weeds, 


Beans in flower should have 
their tops cut off, and be earthed 
up. Plant third crop of W indsors. 
HhHoorcole and Brocoli should 
have the first crop pricked out, 
and the second sown, _ 

Cabbages of the early sort 


should be tied up, to ſorward their 
cabbaging. Prick out from the 


seed bed the third crop of sugar- 
loaf, the second of red, and the 
first of savoys. 


Carrots—weed and thin the first 


crop, and sow the second to draw stick them as soon as their tendrib 


young. = | 
Cauliflowers should have the 


earth drawn up, and the glasses 


raised with a brick at each corner, 


and at the end of the month be 


taken quite away. Break down 
the leaves when the flowers begin 
to appear. 


elery—prick out the second 


week. | 


Cucumber-beds must be at- 


tended to, and plenty of air given 


them when it is mild, and if the 


heat declines fresh dung must be 
laid to the sides. 


Earth up the socond 
1 and prick out the third. 


Make a gentle 
hot-bed in the ground for those 


end of the month. Sow mort seed. 


| crop, and first of scarlet flowering, E: 


and third crops planted out. 


early in the month, _ 


_ weeds, snails, and slugs. 


which are to be under hand-gla;. 
ses, and plant them on it at the 


1 3 
N ah 


Endive planted out for seed“ 
Should be earthed up, and the 
first crop 80wn.  _ 2 

Hot-beds for the sowing of Me-. 


pared. BY A 
Kidney Beans—sow the second? 


Lettuces—tie up, to assist their | 
cabbaging : those in beds should 
be thinned to a foot distance; 
and the fourth crop sown thin in- 
airy places, | 1 

Melon beds must be kept up 
to a good heat; and the second 


| Mushroom-beds—finish making I 


Onion-beds must be kept clear 
of weeds; and the second crop 
be sown, to draw young. 1 

Parsley— thin, and leave those 

lants which have the best curled 

eaves. Sow the large-rooted. 

Peas — earth up frequently, and 


appear. Sow the third crop « 
marrow-fats. „„ 
Potatoes— finish planting. 
Pot and Sweet-herbs may be 
sow and planted. ot. '2 
Radishes—sow for a fifth crop 
in a cool place. 3 
Turnips—hoe the first crop 
and sow the second. Destro 


FHlower- Garden and Shrubbery. 
Anemonies will require cover 
ing with mats in stormy weather 

Annual flowers on hot- beds wii 
require thinning, and some of te 
strongest must be planted ino 
single pots. | 4 


Auriculas, in bloom, must he 
attended to, and defended from 
violent winds; but yet have plen- 
ty of air in mild weather. The 
= $ced-beds will want frequent and 
1 gentle watering. 

Biennial and perennial flower- 
ing finish sowing early in the 
month. 
Box- plant in mild weather. 


das the flowers decay, should be 

EE planted in the ground, to strength- 
„en the roots. 
Carnation-seed—sow; and fre- 


in pots. 
Evergreen d ieh plant- 


4 Zing, and sow the seed. 
Grass walks must be swept, 
pvolled, and mown: if any places 


or sow hay seeds. Gravel walks 
: nust be rolled in dry weather. 


Phaded with mats. 
1 Larkspurs—thin, leaving them 
. or 10 inches asunder. | 


GARDENING. 


4 Bulbous-rooted flowers, which 
were planted in boxes or glasses. 


Se bare, lay down some fresh turf, 


Layer Laurustinuses, &c. 

Myrtles and hardy green-house 
plants may nave the mats taken 
away at the end of the month. 

Plant strawberries and thrift, 


for edging. 


Water scedling beds, and shrubs 
lately planted—in the morning. 


Fruit Garden and Orchard. 
Apricots, growing in clusters, 
thin as soon as they are the size 


of a horse-bean. 


| Budded fruit-trees must be ex- 
amined, and all the shoots which 


come from the stock pulled off. 
ene stir up the earth of those 


Caterpillars may now be found 
in their webs, particularly on ap- 


ple trees. 


Graſted ſruit· trees must be ex- 
amined: the shoots below the 
grafts pulled off, and the clay 
which is fallen away replaced. 

Nectarines and Peaches—fmnish 


_ planting and pruning. 
Hyacinths, in bloom, must be 


Strawberry-beds—ſinish dress- 
ing and planting. Plant only the - 


strong runners of last year, and 


tho 1 not too ere. 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE E for MARCH. 
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POETRY. 


HELEN, 
A Legendary Ballad, concluded. 


Now Fleming to the gentle maid, 
My Helen fair, this night 

Once more within this grove I seek, 
Our tender vows to plight. 


cs 


| Before to-morrow's dawn appears, 
I seek the Cumbrian plain; 
With my brave followers from the foe, 
© Victorious spoils to gain. 
Let but th' insidious Cumbrian meet, 
„Our hold determin'd band; 
Full soon they will retire, LI ween, 
Nor dare our lorce withstand, 


Let Helen with approving smiles 

« Accept my vows sincere ; 

Think that thy Fleming will return, 
Nor for his safety fear. | 


Love *midst the dubious battle's rage 
« With guardian wings shall shield 
Me from stern danger's dreadful aim, 

« And bear me from the field. 


To then again restor'd I'll come, 
„And with the nuptial tye, 
Confirm the vow I oft have made, 
« With thee to live and die.“, 
Agam the blooming fair he prest, 
With raptures to his breast, 
In vain; for sudden horrors seiz'd, 
And all the fair possest. 
A dark portentous gloom o'erspread 
z he 8ky; the bleak wind blew; 
Terrific peals of thunder roll'd, 
And livid lightnings flew. 
Dire consternation seiz'd her heart, 
And till'd with dread alarms; 
Antieipating sudden fate, 
She sunk into nis arms. 


And now the fatal moment came, 
When the malignant fiend ; 

The demon Bell, destruction-arm'd, 
His steps did thither bend,' 


The desp'rate villain eager sought 
Each place the hapless pair 


To find; at length, so fate decreed, 


He thither did repair, | 
The lovers *midst this tender scene 
Had met his blasted view ; 
His heart was stung with black revenge, 
His rage infnriate grew, 


1 


The murd'rous gun he vengeful sciz'd, 


By the blue lightning6s gleam, 


At kleming with the leve]ll*d tube, 
He took a tata} aim, | | 

Full swift the death-wing'd bullet flew 
Erroneous, tho' too sure, | 

It pierc'd remorseless, Helen's breast, 
That breast so chaste and pure. 

She started from her lover's arms, 
Shriek'd, and expiring fell, 

A victim sad to jealous rage, 
And execrable Bell. 


Out gush'd the purple stream of life, 
From the obdurate wound ; 


Now cold in death the beauteous clay, 


Lay on th* ensanguin'd ground. 


« Protect kind heav'n my Fleming,dear,” 


The hapless Helen cried ; 


The words expiring on her tongue, 


% Protect him, heaven!“ $he died. 


But oh, what pencil can describe, 


Her lover as he stood, 
With horror fix'd, with anguish fill'd, 
10 see his Helen's blood. 
Senseless, immoveable aw hile, 

He look'd with speechless gaze; 


On ev'ry feature mark'd despair, 


Stern vengeance and amaze. 

At length returning speech, “ Dispel 
This gloom ;”” he heav'n implor'd; 

O give me light, the murd' rer give 
« To my avenging sword!“ 

Kind hea\?n assented to his pray'r, 
Forth with resplendent light; 


Fair Cynthia shone, the clouds dispers'd, 


The skies serencly bright, 


When to his sight presented, lo, 


The villain Bell appeartd ; 
With cruel anguish and remorse, 
His desp'rate countenauce scar'd, 


Prostrate at Fleming's feet he fell, | 


„On my devoted head; 


« Here turn thy rage, thy vengeance turn, 


«© Which I no longer dread, 
6 Curs'd be my false directed aim! 

© Thy life, unhappy maid, 
« I sought nut; Fleming it was thine, 
Be well my hate repaid, ”? 


Suspended vengeance now ar2se, 


On Fleming's sword, ben well | 
Will be repaid,” he fierc2 exclaim'd, 
6 Thy hate and malice fell.” 


— LE 
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7:th furious «word the felon's heart 
He pierce 'd, keep vengeance sped, 
he felon $unk, and tothe Shades 

His soul indignaut. fled. 


Oh! ever honour'd, ever lov {+ 

&« Thou dear departed maid; 

To thee,” the sorrowing Flr wing cricd, 
« Due honours Shall be paid. 


Thy form, compos'd in hallow'd earth, 
40 Religious rites shali bless, 

And pious virgins oft shall come, 

« Thy sac red tomb to press. 


Long shall thy hapless fate be mourn 'd, 

« O much-lamented fair, 

As long as meek -eye'd Pity sheds, 
„The sympothetic tear. | 

M Long us the gentle virtues bloom, 

= Anu) iInnccece and *ruth 

Provail, so long thy piteovs tale 

« Snall move cach tender youth, 

Tete unhappy 3$:4.15t 1 live, 

« A wenderer a I rove, 

d ever musing, ever think, 

« i3{ Helau, and of love. 


{Uniil in wretched woe-wor?. frame, 
„% The earth's cold bed receive, 

[ ever shall for tjelen mourn, 

« For Helen ever grieve,” 


RSE-BARYXACKS, 
Irs WICH, 


C. F. OD. 


ro THE NIGHTINGAI E. 


SWEET plaintive bird! the midnight 
By thee is vocal made; hour 

And many à bard has own'd thy pow'r, 
Resorting to the shade. 


Say, little bird, does care distress? 
Or disappointnent's pain 

Fix its sharp thorn within thy breast, 

To urge thy pensve strain? 


ers d; 


Ah! then 'tis resigaation's charm 
Attunes thy warb' ing taroat! 

Genius ot song, ah! shield from harm 
Each softly thrilling note. 


Oft' times at eve, when Cynthia's beam 
Adds softness to thy ly, 
Sweet sympathy herself i seen 

To hover round the sphy. 


e tur, 


Thy wild strains suit the voe- kent 
Compose the love-lorn miid; heart, 

In melody so free from a.t, 

Each pain shall refuge find. 


As o'er thy plum) wing, at ee, 
The dew's thin veil is Treat, 
Thy notes the lonetv sage 


ine, 


223 
3 
8 


SG 
8 


— 
w 
— 
ne 2 3 


elt ve, 


Till night's dull hours are fl d. 
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Wisely, sweet bird, dost thou prefer 
The gre ve or lonely dale, 

Where »0 rude breath of JJander Stir, 
To wound thy tender tale, 


Void of all ieeling sure that breast, 
That e'er would give thee pain, 

And ob thy futt' ring heart of rest, 
Thy little joys restrain, 

May then compassion's fostering wing 
Make sacred thy retreat, 

And Pity gayest offerings bring, 
To deck thy mossy seat. 


From rude approach thy haunts ra save, 
And when life's fled away, 
Should drop into a violet grave, 

Unconscious of decay, | 
WooDBRIDGE. 4 . 


The fallewing is Dr, Frankie s Ehi- 
2 on 555 which he wrote 
when lie WAs @ Printer, in the car- 
ly part of iis life, and which is in- 


scrived, by his own degire, on his 
tomb-trons: | 


The Body 


BEN TAMIN FRA po LIN, PRINTER, 
"Like the Cover of an old Book, 
Its. Contents torn out, 
And stript 0: its Letteriug and Gilding, 
Lics foot for worms: 
Yet the Work itself shall not be lost; 
For it will (as he believed) appear once more 
In a new ES 
And more beautiful Edition, 
Corrected and amended 


by 
The Author, | 


[Sb-& wa CYCLY 


THE PARSON. 
vine 

ONE Sunday, at vizht, as a country di- 
Sat flushing his face with Sir Thomas swine; 
Sir, quoth he tov the Knight, I am three- 

score and ten, | [of all men; 
Which, „on ne, is in common the age 
Vet still. bruise kind heaven, I think 1 

may say, decay: 
My strength does not seem in the least to 
The same an L have been tor these torty 

long yes, | 
I renn « attle, excert my grey hairs 2 : 
T ries (bout nov cn 1 breakfast at nine; 
Till welle take an airing, return homes 

aud diue; 
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Then a glass of old stingo, with a pipe and 
the news, [amusC. 

All the whole afternoon, Sir, myself I 


Small snppers arc best, so go early to bed, 

Without any thing farther to trouble my 
head: leeive em, 

Ms tithes and my dues, as they come, I re- 

Aud those who despite me, pray God to 
forgive em. 

I never neglect my parochial duty, 

Save sometimes, by chance, when my legs 
become gouty : 


In short, Sir, to give you the great and 


the Small ou't, [at all on't, 
Ioan preach twice a day, and make nothing 
| H. 5. 


Irswicn. 


SPRING—A PasTORAL, 


SEE, Spring returns, to cheer the livid 
lawn! flower; 
Forth breaks the blossom of cach infant 


All Nature's charms its beautcous hue 


adorn, 


The silent grove, and unfrequented bower. | 


plants, 

Phabus* warm avi revive the languid 
Each inborn root betrims the fertile plains; 

Refulgent verdure fields and meads im- 

plants, 

And opening sweets di ſruse their Smiling 


With early rise the sky-lark soars aloft, 
Ere yet Aurora paints the dawn of day; 
Her shrill-tun'd notes enlivening Fancy 
| waſt, | [the spray. 
Join'd with the thrush, that warbles from 


Orwell! to thee belongs the rural theme, 

Whose peaceful banks to sweet retirement 

press; [stream, 

Whose drooping willows kiss thy mazy 
And shady arbours form'd for soft recess. 


Transcendent beauties grace the scene 
around! | [drest ; 
View hills and dales, in sylvon splendour 
Enamel'd daises here and there abound, 
The couslips inlaid, all in flowery vest! 


sy cliffs; ; 


Woods 185850 their foliage o'er the mas- 
In verdant mantle each superbly clad : 
Lawn, grot, and garden, each a pleasure 


gives, | (most glad. 
The charming whole makes every heart 
> convey 


Blithe shepherds now theirtender flocks 
To vernal pastures, fraught with Nature's 
+ ere 3 [lay, 
Exulting thoughts attend their rustic 
As viewing the prolific country 0 er. 


LEVINGTON. J. e. 


POE TRV. 


The bliss of your life, and the fruits of ry "3 


trains. | 


A Parent's Offering to his Daughte, 


On HER BirTH-Day. 


AFFECTION, my child, speaks the ln, 

guage ol truth, [y outh, 1 
'Tis the voice of a parent, the guidance 8 
Attend to its dictates, and oh! may it proy * 5 


love : [ mor, ! 
Revolving Time's circuit announces th | 
In annual return, on which you were bon, F 
Your birth-day I hail, and to heaven my 1 
prayer [share; 
Address; that you ever its blessings my 
May your life for the future be mark's | 

every stage, | 2 
By the progress of virtue, to reverenc'd age 
May reason and sense, with reflection con. 4 

bin'd, [your mind: 


- 


Have their influence in forming the cast « | ' 
Loet your manners be gentle, and with then 


annex Lsen: 1 
A mildness of temper; the pride of you 8 
Let goodness be ever your object in view, E 4 
And instruction and knowledge the paths 
you pursue : [ dwell, 2 
In your breast cause a noble ambition t» 
And your fix*'d resolution be that to excel, BY 
Ever feel for the wretched, and knowing 
the call | [all. 
To acts of compassion, Shew kindness 0% 
Need I add, that vour God's benedictiom WM 
accrue, due? 
From the filial discharge of the duty that's 
May these be your own, and ever in sto 4 
Be blessings for you when your parent's o 0 2 
more. ; 


Irs wich. 


. 


ELEGY on the Death of Cnaxirr | 
KENT, who died o the Small Pa, : 
at Nacton, in the 17 th Tear of kr 
Ape. 4 


HER dress was modcst, aud did her nd : 85 

She bloom'd and sparkled like the blush of YG 
' morn! 

The flowing tresse of her auburn hair, 


| Wav'd graceful to the fond embracing air: FR 


But she resign'd her native lustre bright, 
To shine in blis, in everlasting light. = 
bloom, 
When youthfil charms are blasted in their a 
And rosy beaity sinks into the tomb, 
'Tis always jut and kind in us to share 
The deep-tel! anguish of a parent's care, 
Her poignan'sorrows, and imbitter'd woe, 
Command tle sympathetic tears to flow; 
For neither kill nor medicine could save 
A virtuous fiir one from the yawning grave. 


XR 


e, in the spring of life, regign'd her 
breath, [death. 
d clasp'd the fettfry cold embrace of 
nore 1 seen the morn's fair regent rise, 
a add new glory to the smiling skies; 
t soon the cavious clouds obscur'd his 
ray, 
2d wrapt in sable gloom the rising day. 
ing charms 
ence learn, ye fair, prize not those fad- 
at perish in this ghastly tyrant's arms; 
pur smiles, your boasted airs, your shape 
so true; | | 
er lily brightness, or carnation hue : 
Share 2 hen awful death th* unerring dart dis- 
5 mf plays, | 5 
ark pur lilies blast, and every charm decays, 
1 schemes, 
dage Farewell deceptive pleasures, flattfring 


com. * all noon- tide trances and delusive dreams. 
mind: un vanity, be wise, and mortal, know, 
cast exation, pain, and trouble dwell below, 
1 then au 


struggle here thro“ a dark thorny way, 


Len. EY lint-pictur'd life, and visions of a day, 
f your age is wearied toil, without repose, 
ey, Fd four-score years but multiply our woes. 
path e world's a gaol, and death the welcome 


key, 
at from all sorrows sets the pris*ner free. 
lieu, insipid land, of low esteem, 
e victuous mind pursues a nobler theme, 
ligion rises, drest in heav*n-born charms, 
pels all fears, and viper death disarms. 
ath waſts us safe to that Elysian shore, 
here sin and sorrow wound the soul no 
more: | 


excel, WW 
OWing A 

(i. 
less to 4 
ction; WM 
due! * 
that's 
1 store 45 


z177 BY 
Por, 
of i 0 „ 

EZ March 1. Lately a fine Norſolk 
e, belonging to the Rev. John 
adom, By 
us) 0 nbing four lambs. 7 
Mr. Carrington, at Erwarton, 


#9 Far Ipswich, had two sheep bu- 
ght, ed in the snow 15 days. They 
t, MEE now alive and well. 
* . At the Sessions held at the 
„ own-hall in Ipswich, before Sir 
are Ilm Rose, Knt. Stephen Clarke, 
care, nuvicted of stealing linen; Lio- 
i v0, l Girling, for stealing live geese, 
e Lydia Simper, for obtaining 


grave. 


OCCURRENCES. | 


ythies, of Colchester died in 
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And when the great archangel's potent 
sound 
Shall echo thro* creation*s ample round, 
The just with joy will triumph to survey 
The opening splendours of eternal day! 
How happy those who leave this troubled 
state, | 
Before they*ve felt the hurricanes of fate! 
As flowers transplanted from a barren clime, 


Prepartd to flourish in those fields sublime. 


Let none inquire, why thus, at any age, 


Our Great Creator calls us off the stage? 


Can dungeon'd captives see what's dune 


abroad, 
Or prison'd souls inspect the ways of God? 
Who can unravel his unseen decrees ? 
Or can predict what Providence foresees? 


Who knows what dire disasters are in store; 
What sin-bred monsters lurk at eviry door? 


But hark! seraphic accents strike my ear! 


« I'm happy; why then spend the fruit- 


less tear? | [ day, 
Prepare in time to meet th“ approaching 
I'm gone before, I've pass*d the rugged way. 
Farewell relations dear! vain world, adieu! 
All my untranquil hours are fled with you ; 
Th“ immortal crown is mine, my Saviour 
dear 


Has fully paid my captive ransom here : 


Now I enjoy, with him, the bliss above, 


And muse in mansions of eternal love! 
Then thank my gracious God, who let me go 


So young, so early, from a state of woe.“ 


W1ITNESHAM, J. M. 


goods under ſraudulent pretences, 


uere sentenced to be imprisoned 
James Wright, a 
cCoal- porter, was convicted of in- 
decent behaviour in St. Lau- 
rence's Church-yard, in Ipswich, 
on a Sunday, during divine ser- 
vice. The recorder, after expati- 
ating on the enormity of the of- 


six months. 


fence, as it respected morality and 
religion, sentenced him to be im- 
prisoned 12 months, and at the 
expiration of that time, to find 
security for his good behaviour. 
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80 OCCURRENCES, 


The remains of the Earl of Dy- 
sart laid in state at Copdock White 
Elm on Sunday, March 10, and 
the next day passed through the 
back part of this town, in great 
funeral pomp, to Helmingham, to 
be in —_— in the family vault. 

March 19 An ing. ursition was 
taken at Mellon on the body of 
Lionel Mayhew, servant to Mr. 
Balls of Facnham. He was riding 


on the «hafis of his master wag- 


gon, which was loaded with iron, 


the ra {ing of which frightened 
the horses, and as they were run- 


ning down a hill, he, endeavour- 
ing to get down, fell between the 


shaſts. "and his head was erushed 


to pieces by the fore wheel. ,The 
horses still ran with great vio- 
lence, till they came to another 
wagyon, when, turning round, 
the shafts entered the body of a 


mare with foal, and rent out her 


bowels, $0 that they trailed on 


the ground. A person on foot, 


meeting the waggon, saved his 
life by running into a ditch. | 

At the Assizes, held at Bury, 
which ended on the 23d, Phœbe 
Syrett, for stealing apparel from 


Mr. Canan of Beccles; and Ri- 
chard Nash, for stealing 3 3 


Silver 
watches from the Shop of Mr. 8 


Thorndike of Ipswich, were ca- 
pitally convicted. They were both 


reprieved before the judge left the 
town. Thomas Aston, for steal- 
ing a quantity of leather, in bags, 
from a carrier, was sentenced to 


seven years transportation; and 
many other prisoners ſor less of. 
fences, to imprisonments, for dif- 


ferent lengths of time. 


Manxklacks. 


Feb. 28. At Leiston, Mr. F. 


Hazle of Marlesford, to Miss Hin- | 
tod off Leiston. 
Marcks, at the Queker's Meet: 


ing- house in Ipswich, Mr. Thomas 


Thorley of Colchester, to in 
Elizabeth Maw, daughter of W 
Simon Maw of Ipswich. 5 
7. Mr. Frederick Coe of h 
wich, to Miss Barker, daught & | 
of Lieu. Batker of the East Su 
folk Militia. _ 1 
25. Lieut. Glanville, of theo 
ford, to Miss Lane of Ipswich. 
27. At Bury, Mr. T. Steele al 3 
Miss Rolfe, 1 


DEar hs. 2 

Feb. 22. Mr. James Richman 1 
of Lowestoft, aged 79. 

27. Aged 70, Mr. Joseph Go 
frey of Sudbury. © 

28. Aged 61, Mc. Rust of Wi 
ham-market. 

March 3, Mr. Wm. 8 
Ipswich Same day, Mrs. Wood! 
gate of Falkenham. 

6. Aged 36, Mr. Durrant d 
8p proughton—Sam day Miss Walf 
ford of Woodbridge. 1 

7. Aged 7, Mr. Joseph Harmall 
of Lowestoft. 'Y 

10. Mrs. Mumford of Watt 2 
ham—Same day, aged 83, Mr} 4 
Beales of Chediston, near Hale 4 

worth, much regretted for m I 

charities to the town. She wa A 

an amiable and exemplary path 1 

tern of benevolence, piety, au 

resignation. 1 

11. Mrs. Lukin, wife of Robel 2 

Lukin. Esq. Her remains wer 

interred in the family vault, 1 

St. Margaret's, Ipswich. 1 
135. Mrs, Frances Eyre, in 

very advanced age, relict of the 2M 
late Rev. Venn Eyre, of Lyw 3 
Her remains were interred in the I 
parish church of St. Mary Stoke 
I pswich. I 

19. In the 24th year of her ag 
Mrs. Crabb of Badwell Abb. 

23. Aged 66, Mr. Farrer, Pow 
office, Lowestoft. 3 

25. Mrs. Elizabeth Buckle, wn 
dow, Lowestoft. 2 
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Wal During his journey to Barcelona, 


armet olumbus was continually sur— 


ounded by crowds of admiring 
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att pectators from the adjacent coun- 

Mr, y; and his entrance into that 
Hales 1 ity was a perfect triumph. The 
or het Patives of the country which he 


*. 


1e waßhad discovered walked first; next 
them were carried the orna- 
Ments of gold, fashioned by their 
ade art, the grains of gold found 
the mountains, and the dust of 
e same metal gathered in the 
vers; and after these appeared 
e various commodities, and cu- 
ous productions of the new-d1s- 
byered countries. Columbus 
imself closed the procession, and 
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eople, who scemed to perceive 
t a distance, in the strange ob- 
ex agy 
: exhaustible source of riches 
r, Po hich would one day flow into 

pain. Ferdinand and Isabella 
le, vr ceived him clad in their royal 


yhere the court then resided, 


ttracted the eyes of all ranks of 


ects presented to their view, that 


THE 
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The Discoverer of America, concluded, 


robes, and seated upon a throne, 


When he approached, they stood 
up; raised him when he kneeled 
to kiss their hands; commanded 


him to take his seat, on a chair 


prepared for him, and to sit co- 
vered (a distinction peculiar to a 
Spanish grandee) while he gave 
them an account of his voyage. 
Every mark of honour, in a word, 
that gratitude or admiration could 
suggest, was conferred upon him. 
But what pleased Columbus more 


than all these was, an order to 
equip, without delay, an arma- 
ment of such force as 9% 54 ena- 


ble him not only to take pos- 


session of the countries which he 


had already discovered, but to go 
in scarch of those more opulent 
regions towards which his enter- 


prizing genius still confidently 


poiyted. 


4 


During the interval employed 
in making preparations for this 


second expedition, the fame of 
Columbus's first voyage spread 
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over Europe, and excited the at- 
tention of all orders of men. The 
ignorant were struck with won— 
der and amazement at the idea 


of a new world, while the learn- 


ed were filled with admiration 


and joy at an event which ex- 


tended so much the boundaries of 
human knowledge. Various con- 
jectures were formed concerning 
the new-found countries, and 
what division of the earth they 
belonged to. Columbus adhered 
tenaciously to his original opinion, 
that they should be reckoned part 
of those vast regions of Asia, com- 
prehended under the general 
name of India; and in conse- 


quence of this notion, the name 


of Indies was given to them by 
Ferdinand and Isabella, in a rati- 
fication of their former agree- 
ment with him. Even after the 
error which gave rise to this opi— 
nion was detected, and the true 


situation of the new world ascer- 


tained, the name has remained ; 
the appellation of West Indies 


| being still given to the American 


Islands in those latitudes, and 
that of Indians to all the barba- 


rous tribes, both in the islands 


and on the continent. 

This inviting name, the speci— 
mens of the riches and fertility of 
the new countries, and the exag- 
gerated accounts of the adven- 
turers, awakened a wonderful spi- 
rit of enterprize among the Spa- 
niards. Persons of all conditions 


offered themselves as volunteers, 


to accompany Columbus m his se- 
cond expedition. Even the cau- 
tious Ferdinand seemed to catch 
the same spirit with his subjects; 
and a fleet of 17 ships, some of 
which were of considerable bur— 


den, was fitted out with a rapi— 


dity unusual in that age. It had 
on board 1500 persons of different 
ranks and employments, furnish- 


ed with every thing requisite for 


copquest or settlement; wii 
seeds, plants, domestic animal, 
and instruments of all sorts. 

The King of Spain obtained ; 
grant from Pope Alexander VI. 


giving him authority over tho 


countries which Columbus migh 
discover, and friars were sent yi 
to instruct the natives. The 


previous steps being-taken, in or. 
der to secure to the crown q 
. 80 great a portion of the 
globe, Columbus set sail with hi; 
ect from the bay of Cadiz, ani 
arrived, aſter a voyage of ses 
weeks, at Hispaniola. In his pa. 
sage he discovered the Caribh« | 
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or Leeward islands, and visite? 


successively Dominica, Marig: 
lante, Guadaloupe, Antigua, an, 
Porto Rico. But the joy which he 
felt, on account of these disc 
veries, was small in compari» 


of his sorrow when he landed i 


Navidad. He found the fort en. 3 | 
tirely demolished, and not a S. 


niard alive to welcome his retum 
They were all cut off to a mar. 


This disaster had been occasion 


— 


by the insolence and rapacity «(M 
the Spaniards themselves, as th 
admiral learned from a brother 


the cazique Guacanagari. 


Columbus, though by no mea 
Satisfied with the fidelity of th 
chief, resolved not to inquire tv 
far into his conduct. He reject 
all violent counsel; and instead« 
wasting his time in punishing pail 


N 


wrongs, took precautions again 
any future injury. With this viel 
he traced out the | an of a town 


which was reare 


world, was 


Whie and fortif« 
with the utmost expedition, ai 
to which Columbus then gave ti 
name of Isabella, in honour of 
patroness, the queen of Castile. 
While this city, the first found 
ed by Europeans in the ne 
building, Columbußßz 


had to struggle with a variety * 


obstacles. The natural inactive 
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of the Spaniards was increased by 
the enervating influence of the 
climate: ihe disappointment of 
the chimerical hopes of the more 
Sanguine adventurers, who SAW 
themselves obliged to toil like 
day-labourers, instead of reaping 
those golden harvests of indo— 
lence, which they expected, threw 
them into a dejection of mind 
bordering on despair, and which 
led to general discontent : the 
bpirit of disaflection spread; and 
h hi a conspiracy was formed, which, 
ande ir it had not been discovered in 
cre BT time, might have proved fatal to 
bar i the governor and the colony.— 
bbe-BY Happily however Columbus was 
S110 BT able to secure the ring-leaders, 
rig whom he sent prisoners to Spain, 
„ande whither he dispatched twelve of 
che the smaller vessels, which had 
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lic served as transports, with an ear- 
nest request for a supply of men 
led and provisions. Meanwhile he 


171501 
t e1- planned several expeditions into 
Spee the interior part of the country, 
etum in order to prevent his people 
man trom brooding over their disap- 
1000 pointment, as well as to awaken 
ty o new hopes. The district of Cibao 
as the in particular was visited, and fully 
ther BW answered the description given of 
it by the natives. Gold was found 
mean gn dust or grains in every river and 
of th brook : and the Spaniards, from 
Ire 10 these indications, no longer doubt- 
ject Fed but the country contained rich 
tcad BW treasures in its bowels, which 
1g por would prove a recompence for all 
12410: their sufferings. 8 

ve Concord and order being thus 
town restored to the colony, Columbus 
"r tie Er c50lved to pursue his discoveries, 
n, ab He accordingly left the govern- 
ave ti ment of the „Ke to his brother 
rofl Don Diego, and weighed anchor 
stile, ich one ship and two small 
found barques under his command; but 
> new S 
lumbuil 
iety ol 
ctv 


jage of full five months, he was 
obliged to return, without mak- 


seen lor thirteen years. 


after a tedious and dangerous voy- 
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ing any discovery of impartance, 
except the island of Jamaica. This 
disappointment however, was in 
some measure compensated when 
he arrived at Hispaniola, by meat- 


ing there with his brother Bartho- 


lomew, to whom he was united 
in close friendship by a similarity 
of ialents, and whom he had not 
. Bartho- 
lomew, hearing of his brother's 


discoverics, in his way to Spain 


from the coast of England, had 


made himself known to Ferdinand 


and Isabella, who persuaded him 
to take the command of three 
ships, appointed to carry provi- 
sions to the Colony in Hispaniola. 
Never could Columbus have 
found a friend, when he stood in 
need of one, more capable of 


assisting him with his counsels.— 
The soldiers under Don Pedro 


Margarita, an officer appointed to 
visit the different parts of the 


island during the admiral's ab- 


sence, and to impress the inhabi— 
tants with an idea of the Spanish 
power, had thrown off all re- 
straint, and pillaged and insulted 
the inoffensive natives, who wWait— 
ed only fora signal from their lead- 
ers to fall upon the colony. It was 
therefore now necessary to have 
recourse to arms, which Co- 
lumbus had hitherto carefully 
avoided employing against the 
Indians; and conscious that snc- 
cess depended on the vigour and 
rapidity of his operations, he in- 
stantly assembled his forces. They 
were now reduced to a very small 
number; the body which took the 
field consisting only of 200 foot, 
20 horse, and 20 large dogs, a 
very formidable troop, when em- 


ployed against naked savages.— 


All the caziques of the island, 
Guacanagari excepted, were in 
arms against the Spaniards, with 
forces amounting to 100,000 men. 
Instead of taking advantage of the 
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woods and mountains, they ad- 


vanced into the most open plain 
in the country; where Columbus 
attacked them in the night, when 
undisciplined troops are least ca- 


pable of acting to advantage, and 


obtained an easy victory. Filled 
with consternation at the noise 
and havock made by the fire-arms, 
the impetuous force of the caval- 
ry, and the fierce assault of the 
dogs, they threw down their arms, 


_and fled at the first onset ; and $0 


thoroughly were they intimidated, 
thai they relinquished, from that 
moment, all thoughts of resist- 
ance, and abandoned themselves 
to despair, ; 


After this victory Columbus em- 


loyed several months in march- 


ing through the island; and as the 


inhabitants every where submit— 
ted, without resistance, to the Spa- 
nish government, he imposed a 


tribute on them, as a mark of their 


Subjection. Every person above 


I years of age, who lived in those 
districts where gold was found, 
was obliged to pay quarterly a 


certain quantityof gold dust; and 
such as lived in other parts of the 
country, $0 many pounds of cot- 
ton. This tax, so contrary to the 
maxims which Columbus had hi- 
therto pursued in regard to the 
Indians, as-well as to the mild- 
ness and moderation of his tem- 
per, he was forced not only to im- 


pose, but to exact with rigour, in 


order to counteract the machina- 
tions of his enemies at the court 
of Spain, by evincing what he had 
reported of the rickness of the 


country, and to encourage Fer- 


dinand and Isabella to persevere 
in prosecuting his plans. The 


event proved that he was not 
actuated by false pretences or 


groundless suspicions, and forms 
his best apology. Aquado was 
6 nt over by their Catholic majes- 
ties, to inspect into the conduct 


of Columbus, while thus employ. 
ed in violating his own feelings 
and the rights of humanity to serve 
them. This circumstance, joined 
to the insolence and self-impor— 
tance of the commissioner, de- 
termined the admiral to return to 
Spain, in order to vindicate his 
measures. He accordingly set sail, 
leaving the administration of af. 
firs, during his absence, to hi; 
brother Bartholomew. 

Soon aſter his arrival in Spain, 
Columbus appeared at court with 
all the confidence of conscious in- 
tegrity, supported by the sense of 
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eminent services; and Ferdinand 


and Isabella, achamed of lending JW 


too favourable an ear to frivolou; 
or ill- founded accusations, receiv 


ed him with such distinguished 


marks of respect, as covered his | 
enemies with confusion, The gold, 


the pearls, the cotton, and other WE 


commodities which he produced, 


seemed fully to refute every = 


charge against him in regard to 


the poverty of the country. 


Columbus gave a particular ac- 
count of Hispaniola, with which Wl 
he mingled his own success u 


reducing the natives to obedicnce, 


dwelling particularly on such cir 


cumstances as he knew were mos Wl 
likely to please; the tax which 


had imposed, the mines he had 


found ont, and the future discove- Wl 


ries which he hoped to make 


Flattered by such an accession 0 
territory, such an increase of sub- 


jects, and the prospect of such 


copious source of wealth, Ferdi 
nand and Isabella resolved to «up 
ply the colony of Hispaniola wih 
every thing that could render it: 3 
permanent establishment; and a- 


so to furnich Columbus with su i 


a fleet, as might enable him 0% 
proceed in search of those yet u. 


discovered countries, of who 
existence he seemed so confident. 


He set sail, after a delay of two 3 


cars, a third time, with six small 
wps, badly provided, and carry- 
g over the drainings of the Spa- 
ich prisons, to form members of 
e new colony. 
Wich this squadron Columbus 
ES cditated a course different from 
he had hitherto taken. As he 
as fully persuaded that the fer- 
le regions of India lay to the 
ath - west of those countries 
hich he had discovered, he pro- 
sed to stcer in that direction; 
it the importunities of his crew, 
ho were alarmed at the heat of 
e of e torrid zone, obliging him to 
and ter his course to the north-west, 
ling e fell in with a very considerable 
ons land, to which he gave the name 


to 
his 
ul, 
at. 
his 


in, 


ith 
m- 


ei. r Trinadad, and which lies on 
hed e coast of Guiana, near the 
| his outh of the Orinoco. From the 
old, ast body of water which this ri- 
ther er rolls towards the ocean, he 
cel, Mstly concluded that it could not 


very 


ave its source in an island, but 
ust flow through a country of 

mense extent; and consequent- 
ac. that he was now arrived at 
hich at continent which it had so long 
sin en the object of his wishes to 
ence, M@scover. Under the influence of 
1 cir- x 
most 
chbe 
> had 
cove- B 
ke.— 
on 008 
f sub- 
uch a 


verdi 


ng the coast of those provinces 
dw known by the names of Pa- 
a and Cumana. He landed in 
veral places, and had some in- 


embled those of Hispaniola in 
eir appearance and manner of 
e, but seemed to possess a bet- 
understanding, and greater 
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0 Sup. Parage. The country produced 
x will ar-footed animals of severals 
er it 4 nds, as well as a variety of 


wis and fruits; and Columbus 
as so much delighted with its 
fauty and fertility, that he ima- 
med it to be the paradise de- 
ribed in scripture, which the 
Imighty chose for the residence 
man, while yet in a state of 
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1s idea he steered to the west, 


rcourse with the natives, who 


85 


innocence. The shattered condi- 
tion of his ships however, pre— 
vented him from prosecuting his 


discovertes: he therefore bent his 


course towards Hispaniola; and 
in his way thither, he fell in with 


the islands of Cubagua and Mar- 
15 
garita, which afterwards became 


remarkable tor their pearl fishery. 
When Columbus arrived at His- 
paniola, he was wasted in an ex- 
treme degree by fatigue and sick- 
ness. He stood much in need of 
repose; but the situation in which 
he found the affairs of the colony 
unhappily afforded him no pros- 
pect of enjoying it. Many revo- 
lutions had happened in that 
country during his absence.— 
Three sbips, which he had dis- 
patched from the Canaries, with 
a supply of men and provisions, 
had been carried by the violence 
of the currents, to the east of St. 
Domingo, and forced to take 
Shelter in a harbour in the pro- 
vince of Zaragua. There Roldan, 
whom Columbus had appointed 
chief justice of the island, and who 
had occasioned the disturbances 
in his absence, artfully persuaded 
the commanders, before they were 
apprised of his insurrection, to 


set on shore a considerable part 


of the new settlers. These men, 
to whom deeds of violence were 


familiar, were easily induced to 


join the insurgents. By such an 
acccss1on of force Roldan became 


extremely formidable, and _ 


extravagant in his demands of al- 
lotments of lands, &c. Colum- 
bus however chose rather to com- 
ply with them, than to kindle the 


flames of civil war; and by that 


prudent measure, he dissolved, 
without bloodshed, a dangerous 
combination, which threatened 
the colony with ruin. 

While Columbus was engaged 
in conducting the Spaniards to 
the West, the Portuguese disco. 
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vered a passage to India by the 
Cape of Good E [ope. Before the 
news of this gre2at discovery had 
reached Europe, the merchants of 


— 


as slaves, driving the Indians 
despair, and secreting great pu 
ol the gold, pearls, and other h 
cious commodities which hade 
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Seville, animated by the general 
spirit of enterf ;rize, had, in 1499, 


sent out four ships in quest of 
new countries, by permission of 


the Spanish court, under the com- 
mand of Alonzo de Ojeda, a gal- 
lant and active officer, who had 
accompanie | Columbus in his se— 
cond voyage. He was assisted by 


Americus V(-5pucius, a Florentine 


gentleman, eminently skilled in 


all the sciences subservient to na- 


vigation. "I his man, soon after 
his return, published an interest- 
ing account of the voyage, and 
gave his own name to the new 
world. 

Columbus was, at this time, 
experiencing at Hispaniola every 
distress in which the envy and 


malevolence of the people under 
his command could involve him, 
and every morf1fication which the 
ingratitude of the court he had 
served could inflict. Though the 


pacification with Roldan broke 


the union, and weakened the force 


of the mutineers, it did not era- 
dicate the seeds of discord out of 
the island. Several of the malcon- 
tents continued in arms; and Co- 
lumhus and his brothers were 


. obliged to take the field alternate- 


ly, in order to check their incur- 
sions, or to punish their licentious 
temerity. | 

The disquiet occasioned by these 
disorders prevented the admiral 


from attending to the machinati- 
ons of his enemies at the court of 


Spain, where the most atrocious 
charges were presented against 
him, by such of the malcontents as 
had returned to Europe, and 
memorials of eee griev- 
ances from the rest. He was ac- 
cused of tyranny, cruelty, and 
avarice; of using the Speniards 


into his hands. 


A resolution, fatal to Colin, 
bus was taken: Francis Bova.i 
la, a knight of Calatrava, was y 
pointed to repair to Hispania 
with full powers to inquire iu 
the conduct of the admiral ; aj 
if he f:und- the charge of nM 
administration proved, to supa 
sede him, and assume the gore 


ment of the island. 


Though Columbus had c 
posed all dissentions in the isi 
and had made such eſfectual H 
vision for working the mines, a 
cultivating the country, as wou 


have secured a considerable re 


nue to the king, as well as lay 


rofits to individuals, Bo adi 
1 7 _ 
discovered, from the moment 


ly, in obedience to the will of 


ed him instantly to be arrested, 
be loaded with chains, and | 


landed in Hispaniola, a dete 
mined resolution of treating 
author of these important regu 
tions as a criminal. He made hin 
self master of the king's store 
and the fort of St. Domingo, ll” 
violence: he took possess10n i 
the admiral's house, from wi 
he happened to be absent; sei 
his effects, as if he had alreao 
been convicted; and summonel 
him to appear before his tribunal 
in order to answer for his conduc 
transmitting to him, at the sau 
time, a copy of the royal may 
date. Columbus did not hesita 
a moment what course he sho; 
take. Though deeply affect 
with the ingratitude of Feria 
and Isabella, he repaired dir 
sovereigns, to the court of tia 
violent and partial judge wi 
they had appointed to try him 
Bovadilla, without admitting 
admiral into his presence, or 
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t pa ed on board a ship. Meanwhile 
pe ingratiated himself with the 


con aniards, by the most liberal 
BE ncessions in their favour: he 
Wt at liberty the prisoners con- 
ed by Columbus; and in order 
collect materials for a charge 
ainst him, gave ear to the most 
hprobable and inconsistent accu- 
tions. No informer, however 
famous, was rejected. The re- 
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Supe It of this inquest was transmit- 
verſed to Spain, whither Columbus 


d his two brothers were carried 


on ſetters, and confined in diffe- 
island 1 nt chips. Happily however, 


en under this reverse of for- 
ne, that ſirmness of mind which 
stinguishes the character of the 
eat discoverer, did not forsake 
m. He endured the insult of- 
red to his character, though ag- 
avated by cruelty, not only with 
dmposure, but with dignity. Ne- 
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go, M Phich he was confined. Touched 
sion ich the sentiments of veneration 
which d pity due to the rank, the age, 
seize d the merit of his prisoner, Val- 
Alread o, as soon as he was clear of 
moni 
bung 
on duc 
e San 


re CONSPICUOUS, than in his an- 
er to Alonso de Vallejo, the 


| with profound respect, and 
fered to release him from the 
ters with which he was unjust- 


ma loaded. No, Vallejo!“ re- 
nesitaf Ried Columbus, with a geaerous 

Shou dignation, (I wear these chains 
affect consequence of an order from 
rd ina WM $overeigns. They shall find me 
dire obedient to this as to all their 


11 of bil 
of ta 


> who 


her injunctions. By their com- 


eir command alone shall set me 


him 1 liberty.” 750 
ting ſl The voy age to Spain was for- 
ode nately short: and Ferdinand 
ted, d Isabella were no sooner in- 


1d lu med of the indignity put upon 
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er was the elevation of his soul 


ptain of the vessel on board of 


e island, approached the admi- 


and J have been confined, and 


man, to Whose services they 


87 


owed so manyobligations, anal who 
stood so high in the opinion of 


Europe, than, ashamed of their 
_ own conduct, and eager to eti ace 


the stain which it might fix on 
their reign and character, th ey 
instantly issued orders to set CO. 


lumbus at liberty; invited him to 


court, and remitted money, 111 
order to enable him to appcar* 
there in a manner suitable to his 
rank. When the admiral entered 
the royal presence, he threw him-_ 
self at the feet of his sovereigns, 
where he remained for some time, 
without being able to utter a 
word; so violent were the agita- 


tions of his mind: hut at length, 


being ordered to rise, he reco- 
vered himself, and vindicated his 
conduct in a pathetic speech; 
producing the most satisfactory 
proofs of his own integrity, as 
well as of the malevolence of his 
enemies. Ferdinand and Isabella 


expressed their sorrow for what 


had happened, disavowed their 
knowledge of it, and were libe— 
ral in promises of protection and 
future favour; but though they 
instantly degraded Bovadilla, in 
order to prevent any suspicion of 
their having authorised his violent 
proceedings, they did not restore 
Columbus to those honours and 


_ employmentsof which he had been 


unjustly deprived. 

A new road to India, the first 
object that called forth his inven- 
tive genius, still occupied the ad- 
miral's thoughts. A passage to the 
Eust had indeed been fonnd by 


the Cape of Good Hope; and the 


return of the Portuguese fleet un- 
der Cabral, about this time, 1501, 
awakened the avidity of Europe, 
by the richness of its cargo : but 
Columbus offered to conduct the 
Spaniards to India by a route 
which he expected would prove 
both shorter and less dangerous. 
He had received an opinion, that 
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beyond the continent of America, 
there was a sea which extended 
to the Kast Indies; and he hoped 


to find some strait or narrow neck 


of land, by which a commftnica- 
tion might be opened between 
Europe and the extreme parts of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 
roused by the prospect of sharing 


the wealth of India, eagerly em 


braced this proposal; and Colum- 


bus, anxious to perfect his grand 


scheme of discovery, set out on a 
fourth- voyage with all the ardour 


of a youthful adventurer, 


Important however as the ob— 
zect of this voyage appeared to 
their Catholic majesties, Colum- 


| bus was able to obtain only four 


small barques to perform it in, 


the largest of which did not ex- 
ceed 70 tons in burden. 


With 
these he arrived at Hispaniola, 
accompanied by lus brother Bar- 
tholomew, and his second son 
Ferdinand. His motive in touch- 


ing there was, the hope of ex- 


changing one of his vessels, which 
he had found unfit ſor service, for 


some ship of the fleet that had car- 


ried over Obando, the new go- 
vernor: but this man would nei- 
ther permit him to enter the har- 
bour to negotiate the exchange 


of his ship, nor to take shelter 
during a violent hurricane, of 
which he discerned the approach. 


Nay, so great was Obando's con- 
tempt of the admiral's sagacity, 
that he would not put off for a few 
days the departure of the flect 
destined forSpain. The hurricane 


came: Columbus was prepared 
for it, and hy his skill in seaman- 
ship, was able to ride it out; but 


of the homeward - bound fleet, 


consisting of 18 vessels, only two 


or three escaped. On board one 
of these were all the effects that 
had been saved from the wreck 
of the admiral's fortune; and, 
what is very remarkable, in the 


general wreck perished Bovadi!,t 
Roldan, and the greater part _ 
those who had been mo: active ſh 
persecuting Columbus, and ina 
pressing the Indians, with all 
wealth which they had acqua 
by their injustice and cruelty, Wi 
Leaving Hispaniola, where, 
had met with such inhos pita 
reception, Columbus stood t,t 
wards the continent. In his p 
sage, which was tedious and du 
gerous, he discovered the ish 
of Guania, in the entrance of 
bay of Honduras. 9 
In this navigation, during 1, 
course of which he landed seren 
times, and procured consideral 
quantities of gold, in exchange 
for European toys, Columbus d 
covered all the coast of the A 
rican continent, from Cape G 
cias a Dios, to a harbour whi 


on account of its beauty and cM 
veniency, he named Porto Bo 


But he sought in vain for ti 
Strait, through which lie hoped il 
open a passage to India; nor wil 
he so fortunate as to discover t 


great southern ocean, though 
advanced a considerable wa 
across that narrow isthmus wh 


separates it from the Gulpi | 
Darien. He was so much deligi 
ed however with the fertility of 
the country, and conceived 
favourable an idea of its weall. 
from the samples of gold produce 
by the natives, that he reschc 
to plant a colony on the river 
lem, in the province of Veragu 
But this scheme was render: 
abortive by the ungovernable vl 
rit of the Spaniards, whose wml 
lence and rapacity roused the 
tives to arms. Part of the set 
were cut off; and the rest bel 
obliged to abandon their stat; 
were taken on board by the Wl 
miral. 1 | 1 

From this repulse, the f 
which the Spaniards met wit: 


he new world, we may date the 
ommencement of those calami— 


my vithout intermission, to his grave. 
all th Nis feeble squadron was assailed 
(11111: ya furious hurricane, in which 
lty, Ine of his ships perished: he was 
cre vn bliged to abandon another, as 
pita: nfit ſor service; and, with the re- 
1 tWnaining two, he with diſſiculty 
15 pa aches Jamaica, where he was 
d da. ider the necessity of running 
isdn nem aground, to prevent them 
of th Prom sinking. The measure of his 
| iisfortunes seemed now to be full. 
ng le was cast ashore on an island 
ot a considerable distance from 
[eral 9H ispaniola, the only settlement 
chang f the Spaniards in America: and 
JUS dls Though an account of his deplora- 
; Am Ile situation was conveyed to the 
C 06 overnor, by two of Columbus's 
Which ttendants, in two canoes (his 
dc hips being ruined beyond the 
Be GS 055i bility of repair) the unſeeling 
or the ealousy of Obando suffered him 
ped WW nd his companions to languish 
zb neh bove # year, exposed to misery 
ver En all its various forms. Disasters 
ugh 1488 | 
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ies which pursued Columbus, 
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similar to those which he had en- 
countered during his voyage over- 
took him in his passage to Spain: 
his vessel, shattered by violent 


stortus, Sailed 700 leagues under 


Jury masts; and when he arrived 
at the port of St. Lucar, he was 
informed of an event more fatal 
to his hopes than all his other mis- 
fortunes, the death of his patro- 
ness queen Isabella, in whose jus- 
tice, humanity, and favour he still 
confided. | | 

Sensible that he had little to ex- 
pect from the cruel heart of Fer- 
dinand, but conscious that his ser- 
vices deserved reward, and his 


wrongs redress, Columbus spent 


the remainder of his days in soli— 
citing invain an ungratetul prince, 
whose vigorous, but contracted 
mind had never entertained a pro- 
per idea of his merit. He died at 


Valladolid on the 20th of May, 
1506, in the 59th year of Jus age, 


with that composure and frmness 
which distinguished every action 


of his life. 


1lity off 


weall 1 | 

oduc g RITINGS of this description 
esohehre intended to convey moral in- 
ver h truction in a pleasing and agree- 
craßu ble manner, by exhibiting the 
nde gections and sentiments of fictitious 
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ble pg 
se in etween Romances and Novels 
the u eems to be, that in the former, 
setlavents are brought about by the 
t be pernatural machinery of ghosts, 
i ants, dragons, magicians, en- 
the hanted castles, &c. These are 
gacluded in Novels, in which, 
robability ought to be strictly 
observed. | 


persons, The principal difference 


ROMANCES, NOVELS, &c. 


Romances had their origin in 
remote ages, when the ſeudal 
system prevailed in Europe, and 


the tilts, tournaments, &c. of the 
knight-errants engaged the public 
attention. To the simple relation 


of those heroic actions the fertile 


imagination of authors superad- 
ded the agency of magicians, 


giants, &c. Compositions of this 
kind, which had their origin about 
the 11th century, were called 
Romances, because they were 
then written in the romance lan- 
guage, which was a compound 
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of the Latin aud the ancient 
French. The first autkors of ro- 
mance were the Provençal Trou- 
badoures, who were a kind of 
story-tellers, or bards. But“ the 
age of chivalry is past;” and Ro- 
mances, though they certainly 
have the merit of inculcating 
sound morality, are too much be- 
big the bounds of credibility to 
e much relished in times, when 
knowledge aad learning are $0 
universally diffused : they have 
therefore nearly disappeared, 
Novels, which are the improved 


successors of Romance, being de- 


Signed as pictures of real life, are 
without the incredible agency be- 
fore-mentioned; the relations and 
circumstances are natural and 
casy; and, above all, great at- 
tention is, or should be, paid to 
their moral tendency. Fielding, 


Richardson, and Goldsmith, with 


Some other authors in our lan- 
guage, have excelled in this spe- 
cies of writing. No books are so 
generally read as novels: there- 
ſore those who write them ought 
to be very circumspect what no- 
tions they inculcate; as impres- 


 MUSTAPHA, SON OF OTHMAN. 


IN the chronicles of the Sultans 
of the East, it is recorded, that 
when Othman held the rank of vi- 
sier under a prince of the Sassa- 


nian race, and by his faithful 


councils added security, lustre, 


and dignity to the throne, his son 
Mustapha displayed, in his carly 


bloom, all the virtues which could 
endear him to the best of fathers, 
and render him amiable in the 
eyes of all beholders. Achmet 
the hermit, who had been called 
forth from his retreat, in order to 
attend the cultivation of his ten- 
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| ly carefu 


store the mind to its natural $a 


| liberty of selecting the following 


sions once made on young nil 
can never be eradicated; but vil 
in a great measure, influence U 
future conduct. AJ 
Parents, and all who are «ff 4 
gaged in the important chase 1 
man, youth, should be equi v4 
to examine procucin Y 
of this kind, DENIES they are real 4 


nied you" the ee 174 a) : | 


. experience of the best mot 
physicians, with all their aug . 
dotes, will be unable to expel; 
It will be then impossible to of $ 


of health and energy. 

Fables and tales, which al 
very entertaining and instructin | | 
are but shorter kinds of novel; 
The Eastern nations have er - 
been celebrated for productia I 
of this nature. We shall take ug I 
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written in the eastern manner 4 


der mind, had taken care to 
son him with religion, and to 
flame his imagination with © 1 
desire of a fair and honest fame. 3 
The Sage well knew that this "i 1 
pensity would be a strong 5c 
dary aid to the native beauty ; 
virtue; would warm and cher 4 
his native goodness, and invieh 
rate the exertion of it. Accu A 
ingly Mustapha son drew | 
eyes of all men upon him; 7 
conduct was a constant emanatid : 
of benevolence, and in his boon 
glowed that intense heroic . 


in; | 
wi our, which soon aſter distin guish- 
ti him in the field of glorious dan- 
.. In a short time he arrived at 
ee e highest degree of popularity; 
tree sultan heaped favours on him 
qi; what might be called a protu- 
clan on of liberality, had not his me- 


daily deserved it from him. 
e was delegated with unlimited 


ne z the sultan, and from the con- 
On, es of Persia to the Indian Oce- 
58 U1 „he soon reduced every thing 
lang der subjection. Though he was 
in een in years, cach tongue was 


ute in his presence, and before 
m every eye looked down with 


r ai kind of reverential awe: he 
pelt ved the prince, who raised him 
to this state of elevation, and by 


e gentleness of his manners he 
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herwise arise against the lustre 
his glory. ITS 
Vhile Mustapha was constantly 
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g his insatiable love of fame, by 
ly acquisitions of glory, his fa- 
er, at home, met with a reverse 
ſortune. Othman possessed all 
ose qualities, which shone ſorth 
his son, with a more striking 
tre; and he vainly imagined, 
Wit in a corrupt degenerate 
Wiirl, he could be great and good 


» to MW bered heavily in clouds around 
ad to and the turbulent tempests 
vith t jealously, ambition, hatred, 
fame d revenge environed him with 


this pl 


whirlwind more dreadful than 
ig SC — which tears up whole conti- 
„eautrnts of sand in the deserts of 
d chen bia. The grand apartments in 


| invicll 
Accu 
Irew 8 
im; "= 
anatil 


house, which were ſormerly 
led with a band of courtiers, 


as divested o 


WH {rut was taken away from 
is bow, and, after a series of years 
roic ent in the service of his prince, 


was stripped of every thing 
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©:thority to command the armies 


ſtened that envy, which might 


aping fresh laurels, and gratiſy- 


ith impunity: but the storm now 


Te now empty and forlorn; he 
all his honours; 
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but his paternal estate; whither 
he withdrew to shelter himself. 


from an ungrateful world. 
In this retirement, Othman, 


what were your thoughts? what 


were your sensations? The sun 
ushered in a day void of occupa- 
tion, and the night a train of 
restless dreams. At length his 
constitution received such severe 
Strokes from a constant successton 
of corrosive cares, that he lan- 
guished under the pressure, and 
his soul sickened to desperation. 
A gloomy vistonary light obscured 
his eyes with dim suffusion, and 
and he beheld with oy the ap- 
proaching sun-set of his days. As 
he lay languishiag on the Hed of 
sickness, he gave ©: ders that his 

son might be informed of his si- 

tuation Mustapha immediately 
quitted his high command, flew to 
his dying father's languid arins, 


and in a gush of tears embraced 
his agantzing Lody. 
with what little strength he had 


Othman, 


left, and fixing his faded eye-balts 
on him, © My son,“ said he, *hear 
my words: you have beheld your 
father in the sun-chine of prospe- 
rity; you new behold him in the 
last extreme of misery. I am fal- 
len a prey to the intrigues of ill- 


designing men: the angel of death 


now hovers over hi: victim; then 
listen to my last directions: avoid 
public honours; fly from courts, 
as from the monsters of the desert; 
be not misled by a vain love of 
tame, and an unavailing popula- 


rity: virtue is its own reward; 


then let your happiness be dned 
un your own mind, independent 


of external objects: despise the 


aeg of mankind, which are 
always fluctuating and uncertain 
as the Caspian, when deformed 
with tempests. For the remainder 
of your days have a contempt ſor 
fame; it will only lead you into a 


series of toils for an ungrateful 
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- were now totally for 
of virtue lay dormant in his breast, 
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world. Steal through life imper- 
ceptible, like the path of the ar- 
row, which leaves no trace behind 
i': let your moderation shade you 
from ervy; and look down upon 
the giddy.” | | 
He could say no more; his lot 
for eternity was cast, and he ex- 
pired. Mustapha wept in bitter— 
ness of anguish over the best of 


fathers; he treasured up his pre- 


cepts in the inmost recesses of his 
soul, and instantly began to con- 


_ form his conduct to the practice 


of them. His dignities and ho- 


nours he resigned forthwith, and 


in the sallenness of his soul he 


locked himself from the world : 


his house no longer resounded 
with singers, and with minstrels; 
no longer did amber an aloes ad- 
minister their rich perſumes; the 
vases of agate, which in his fa- 
ther's time overflowed with all 


the delicious liquors of the East, 
lay tumbled into an unregarded 
| heap; and even the hand of cha 

rity, which was before stretched 


out at his gate, was now congea]- 
ed and frozen up: echo no longer 
repeated his praises, and scandal 


began to accumulate disgrace up- 
on him. This he heard, and he 


despised the rumour ; the man 
lessons given him by his. tutor 
got; the seeds 
and his love of tame was now en- 
tirely extinguished; nay, the very 
thoughts of it were loathsome to 


him, insomuch that, to leave no 


room 'for a <v3picion that he had 


any the least regard for populari- 


ty cemaining, he would often say 
to himself,“ That the world may 
see how much I am above any no- 
tices it way take of me, I must 
not he guilty of a single good ac- 


tion.” By imperceptible degrees 


this turn of mind settled into a 
fixed insensibility to all dignity of 
character, and on the contempt 


- 


of fame was graſted a conteyyll 
of virtue. Mustapha! Mustapha 
you thundered at the head of x. 
mies; whole nations obeyed ya 
voice; and now, how alter«'iY 
relaxed and enfeebled, you grout 
in anguish, reluctant to ever y fine = 
* of the soul, and call 
to all the stimulating incen tie 
to virtue! | - 
While Mustapha thus dos 
away his hours ingloriously ina. 
tive, the tidings of his stuatiu| 
were waited abroad by er 
breeze, and at length reached 
ears of Achmet in his hermitag 
The venerable old man heard 
story with the severest compu 
tion; his heart was apalled wild 
in him, as if the hand of de 
had smote him, he sat down it 
his haram, but there no an 
whispered to his meditation; 
inspiration bore his thoughts al 
to the prime source of beige 
Mustapha's shame depressed 
swellings of enthusiasm, and qui 
extinguished the pious fervor (YG 
his soul. He was tormented wil 
the reflection, that so noble 
youth should stop short in 6 
middle of his career, and chef 
such excellent propensities as 
knew were lodged in his breatf 
At length he arose, and taking 
his staff, in his hand, he ext 
guished the light which burn 
before him, and set out on a jou 
ney over the deserts of Arabi 
and in a short time arrived at 
pupil's habitation, 
It was with diffieulty he gain 
admission; but the gates were! 
sooner opened for him, than 
went straight to his young pup! 
apartment. Mustapha was ' 
clined upon a sofa, his looks 
tenly fixed on the ground, 4 
his mind hardening into insen 
lity. Achmet eagerly pres 
himself before him: his eyes vl 
vivid and piercing, though "WW 
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aickness of their lustre was some- 


tem ; | 
bat diminished by the galling 


apl;' 


of x. dusion of tears, which this un- 
1 you Fxpected shock had cost him. | he 
cd inter of age had shed its snows 


grouſe 


pon his head anc beard; and che 
vf rely expression of passions, 
allo hich throbbed in mingled tu— 
ntüt b ult about his heart, rendered 


im an alarming object to bis pu- 
il. A conscious blush diffused 1t- 
ing lf over his face, at sight of the 
ain oary sage; and both their sensa— 
een ons being too big for uttetange, 
ed % ieirtongucs were suspended, and 
nitag Weir eyes overflowing, discoursed 
ard r a while in the most eloquent 
pu athetic silence. At length Ach- 
vi et faintly uttered © Mustapha!“ 
dei nd a gush of tears choaked up the 
"1 est. Mustapha at this was co— 
arg ered with confusion, and at- 
on; empted to break from him; but 
She palsied nerves of the venera- 


d 020 7 5 


Nose of his soul, and laying fast 
ror old of his pupil, he exclaimed, 
ed vi You shall not put me from you; 
noble n me your genius now alarms 
in ou; by me it means to rouze 
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chen ou from your lethargy, and awa- 
asien the dying embers of that ami- 
breu ble fire, which formerly kindled 

takin "2 ll your spirits; in those happier 
ex )5, when my instructions were 
burn{Wefreshing to your ears, as the 
| a jo vorning dews to the verdure, 
Arab hich cloaths the fields of Damas- 


3 


d at us: but now, how art thou fal- 


en! each finer principle of vir- 


gane is suppressed, and you are 
were! ven deaf to the voice of ſame, 
than hat sweetest music to a virtuous 


ar: but to redeem thee at once 


7 PUP! 
as rom the dreams of folly and over- 
oks EP <aning pride, in which thy soul 


nd, now sluggishly immersed, read 


1 T dle hermit felt a renovation of 
Wtrength from the glowing pur 
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lime ideas of the dispensations of 
him, who is in the heaven of hea- 


vens, and whose wonder-working 


hand launched forth the planets 
into the illimitable void, and still 
continueth to produce the harmo- 
ny of the physical and moral world, 


by various secrets and indirect 


ans ö | 

The heart of Mustapha was 
alarmed, and he read as follows : 
© When virtue was sent down 


from the third heaven to restrain 


the irregular passions of mankind, 


the dignityof her mien, and beau- 


ty of aspect, were $Sufhciently at- 


tractive to make her admired of 


all beholders : but such is the de- 
pravity of human nature, that 


these allurements soon began to 
lose of their influence, and Vir- 


tue shortly finding herself neg— 
lected and forlorn, returned to her 
celestial mansion, in order to pre- 


fer her complaint against the sons 
of men. There she remonstrated, 


that blind mankind was not only 
insensible to her personal charms, 
but also deaf to the promise of re- 
words, which were to be dispens- 


ed to her votaries in a future state 


of existence. Though this was a 


suflicient provocation of wrath, 


et such was the supreme bene— 
volence, that Virtue was again 
sent down upon her mission; and 
the better to strengthen her inte- 
rests, Fame was ordered to attend 
her, with a high commission to 


dispense temporary retributions 


cven on this side of the grave.— 
As soon as they reached the verge 
of human nature, Fame blew aloft 
her silver trumpet, and an instan— 
taneous glow was kindled in all 
hearts. Wherever Virtue was che- 
rished, Fame pursued her foot- 


steps; and if court was any where 


here that mystic truth, which a made to her alone, she was sure 
genie put into my hand, in an to withhold her favours, until the 
our of inspiration, when my candidates found means, by the 
houghts were swelled with sub- recommendation of virtue, fo in- 
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munkind were restrained within 


zame fate, 
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sinuate themselves into her good 
graces. By this amiable union 


just restrictions, and were excited 
to a series of meritorious actions, 

either by an attachment to the 
allurements of Virtue, or from a 
elesire of obtaining the applause 
of Fame. But chort i is the dura- 
tion of all sublunary things. Fame, 
m her turn, began to share the 
that Virtue had met 
before her; the appetites of men 

were now well-nigh sated, and 
the music of applause no longer 
sounded grateful to the ear. It 
was Observable, that wherever 
Se met with a repulse, Virtue 
was soon known to follow her, and 
it very rarely happened that she 


remained with above one or two 


in an age, without her attendant 
Fame. In process of time matters 
were carried to that extremity, 
that this celestial pair were tired 
of their pilgrimage, and wearicd 


out, at length they resolved to of- 


for apa joint petition to be re— 
called. They thereſore flew to the 
throne of him who is in the hea- 
ven of heavens, and humbly urged, 

that it was in vain for them to so- 
zourn any longer upon earth, as 
deluded mankind was now entire- 
Iv seduced by the spurious orna— 
ments of the monster Vice, Which 
had issued out of the regions of 
darkness, and set up in opposition 
10 all that Virtue and fair Fame 
could inspire. 


again the tender care of heaven 
was eminently displayed, and 
these two radiant beings were a 


The Travels of Mr. Park, through Africa, concluded. 


On the afternoon of the second 
day Mr. Park and his guide reach- 
ed Sansanding, a very large town 


situated on the banks of the Ni- 


however depraved the appetita} 1 
of men might be, they should pe 


the more eflectually to strenxtho 
their cause, a fiend called lil ö 


In this instance 


second time commanded to n 
turn to earth, with directions, ta 


sist in an unremitted course d 1 
endeavours for their service: bu 


Was ordered to issue forth fron 
the unhallowed cell of Vice, ani 
to adhere close to her, whatsoeve g 
way she should bend her cours. 
It was likewise ordained, thi! 4 
whoever should betray a disregnlſ 
ſor Virtue and honest Fame, sho 
be branded by Infamy, and tha 42 
these two should thus continue ts . 
wander among mankind, un 
the angel of death should wak 1 
forth by the command of the Al. 
mighty, and sweep the whole ra 
from the face of the earth, o 


_ceive that retribution of rewarkiYl 


and punishments, w hich may be 
due to their virtue or vice,” 3 
| Mustapha now ee (1: 
mists of error clearing away fron 
beſore his understanding; he en. 43 
braced Achmet, and poured ol 
the effusions of his gratitude in Wl 
thus recalling him to the task ol 
virtue, whose strength consists u 
activity. He acknowledged thar 
the transition is easy, from a co 
tempt of fame to an equal disre 1 
gard for the virtues that deserr: Wi 
it; and the name of Mustapha 
during the remainder of the cht 
nicles of this reign, makes a distin Wl 
guiched figure, and it is said, tba 
he closed a life of virtue with h- 
nour and renown. L 
1 


ger, much resorted to by the 
Moors, who bring thither lar 
quantities of salt, which they ba- 
ter ſor ea 2 and gold _ 


eaving this place early next 
orning, he proceeded to a town 


clit BM [odibao, a delightful place on the 
l PT inks of the river, which 18 here 
is er broad, and enlivened with 


any small and verdant islands, 
Il of them stocked with cattle, 
nd crowded with villages. Here 
e was compelled to set off again 
ruptly, for ſear of the Moors, 
he dooty, or chief man, giving 
im a guide to Kea; but his horse, 
hich had been long reduced to 
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ad, and he was obliged to quit 


ching canoe, and was landed in 
x hours at Silla, a large town on 
e Southern side of the Niger. — 


s savage as the Moors, and it 
as with great difficulty our tra- 
ward eller could get shelter for the 
" be ight. He was now convinced by 
ainſul experience, that the ob- 
>d the | 
v fron 
1e en. 1 
d o 
de u 
ask of 
sists u " 3 
xd tha 
a co. 
disre- 


surmountable, and that in at- 
empting to reach Jenne, unless 


weight and influence among 
e Moors, which he had no pos- 
ble means of obtaining, he should 
acrifice himself to no purpose; 


vhs ne time, that by returning to 
9 ambia in a different route, he 
pp 1 izt still promote, in some de- 


d, tha 


0 dr, having discovered the Niger 
ith no- 8 8 


t a great distance from its head, 
Should be adding considerably 
d the geography of Africa, in 
acing this mysterious river up 
he stream to its source. On these 
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ark determined to return to Se- 
, and proceeding from thence 
Nong the banks of the river, trust 


* 
2 * 
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f the negtoes in the southern 
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alled Nyara, and from thence to 


mere skeleton, dropped on the 


im. At Kea he embarked in a 


t this place the doofe was nearly 


acles to his farther progress were 


nder the protection of some men 


r his discoveries would perish 
1th him. He considered at the 


ree, the purpose of his mission; 


nd similar considerations Mr. 


r his support to the hospitality 
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states, out of the reach of Moor- 
ish lanaticism and malice. 

The town of Silla, from which 
Mr. Park began his return home- 
wards, is within two short days 
journey of Jenné, which is situa- 
ted on an island in the river. At 


the distance of two days more 


the river empties itself into a con- 


siderable lake, called Dibbie or 


the Dark Lake; concerning the 
extent of which, all the informa- 
tion which could be obtained was, 


that in crossing over it from west 


to cast the canoes lose sight of 
land one whole day. From this 
lake the water issues in many 
streams, which terminate in two 
large branches. One of these 
flows towards the north-cast, and 
the other to the east; but they 
join again at Kabra, one day's 
journey to the southward of Tom- 
buctoo, and the port or shipping- 
place of that city. The tract of 
land which the two streams en- 
circle is called Jinbala, and is in- 

habited by negroes; and the 
whole distance by land fromJenn& 
to Tombuctoo, is twelve days 
journey. From Kabra, at the dis- 
tance of eleven days journey 
down the stream, tle river pas- 
ses to the southward of Houssa, 
which is two days journey distant 
from the river. Of the farther 
progress of this great river, and 
its final exit, whether it be the 
same that passes by Kassina, or 
whether, as ancient charts seem 
to indicate, it spreads into one or 


more inland lakes, or at an im- 


mense distance intermixes with 
the waters of the Nile, are ques— 
tions which future discovery can 
alone resolve. TT 

On the third day of Aygust Mr. 
Park lett Silla, intending to re- 
turn through Sego, in his way 
back to Gambia; and at Modi- 
bao he had the good fortune to 
recover his horse, which he fouuud 
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somewhat improved in condition. 
Here he learnt that Mansong, 
having been persuaded by the 
Moors that our traveller had come 


into his country with some mis- 


chievous intention, had given or- 


ders to apprehend him. He there- 


fore thought it prudent to avoid 
Sego altogether; which he ac- 


cordingly did, by taking a circu- 


itous route until he had got con- 
siderably to the west; when turn- 
ing towards the Niger, he passed 


through many towns and villages 


on its banks; the largest of which, 
Sammee, he left on the 14th of 
August, and Jodged that night at 
Benni. On the morning of the 16th 


he arrived at Jabbee, a large 


town with a Moorish mosque in 


it. The same day he passed thro” 


Vamina, and on the 20th reached 
Koolicorro, a great salt-market. 
On the following day he proceed- 
ed to Marraboo, and in two days 


more arrived at Bammakoo, the 


ſrontier of the kingdom of Bam- 
A | 

During the course of this pere- 
grination thro' the king of Bam- 
bara's dominions, our traveller 
had to encounter the tropical 
rains in all their violence; and he 


was principally indebted for his 


daily support to the dooty, or chief 
man in the several towns through 


which he passed. This officer 


seems to possess, in some respects, 
the authority of mayor in the cor- 
porate towns of England; and it 
reflects great honour on the police 
of the African kingdoms, or on 
the benevolent manners of the 


natives, that it is considered one 


part of the dooty's obligation, to 
provide food for the necessitous 


traveller: 70 5uffer the ror. & Stran- 


ger to defhart hungry (such is the 
phrase used) 1s an offence of a ve- 

heinous nature. On many oc- 
casions Mr. Park offered payment 


for what he recewed, out of the 
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kowries that still remained of 
king's present, and his offer yi 
sometimes accepted, and «il 


times refused. On others he 
munerated his host in a T__ 


manner, the particulars of wh. 
deserve to be recited. Any 
the various imposturers practi 
hy the Moors towards the p 
negroes, they frequently sell thi 
scraps of paper with an Ara 
inscription (commonly a pas lil 


from the Koran) which are call 
gaſilies, or charms. With one Wl 
these about his person, the phil 
sessor considers himself invul WR 
rable, and neither the lurking «i 
pent nor the prowling leopard 


any longer the object of his dre; 


In the eircumstances to wi 
Mr. Park was reduced, he H 
the good fortune to discover, 


the negro natives ascribed to 


the power of granting saphies( 2 


even more than Arabian vir 


If a Moor's saphie is good,” ili 
the dooty of Sansanding, *a whihlil 


man's must be better;” and WB 


Park, at his request, gave Mi 
one possessed of all the virtues i 
could concentrate, for it conta 
ed the Lord's Prayer. The pl 
with which it was written vn 
was made of a reed; a little Hf 


coal and gum-water made vel 


tolerable ink, and a thin boar E 
answered the purpose of pap 


In his journey westward this m 
chandize turned to extraordinahl 
good account; and it is sue 


needless for Mr. Park to frame u 


apology for having availed hi 
self of such a resource in his $1 
ation. | 4 
At Bammakoo the Niger ceal 
to be navigable. It takes its 
at a small village called Sana 
in the high lands of Jallonkond 
about six days journey S. W. i 
Bammakoo ; and the country "MW 
coming mountainous, our trail 
ler on the 22d took the path "Wl 


&:;dooloo, where he arrived at 
he end of two days. On the 30th 
e came to Wonda, a fine village 
gularly built, and surrounded 
| a wall. Here he was confined 
eeral drys by sickness; and 
sing nothing else to offer to the 
Wicndly negro, in whose house be 
as accommodated, Mr. Park 


3 
. 2 3 


pe e resented him, at parting, with 

the 1 4 1 b Ne 

ar” horse, now indeed become un 
ra 


le (o proceed any farther. On 


dass 8th of September he set out 
cal ſoot for Kinneyeto, a conside- 
one ble town, which he reached on 
ie Þy We 11th, and in three days more 
wu rived at Kamalia. At this place 
ing sar. Park, worn down by fatigue, 
pard a the vicissitudes of the wea- 
dreier, having sometimes been 
9 Nunged up to the neck in rivers 
e has 


* n = woods and deserts, without 


"Welter, clothing, or food, fell in- 
Phies( =D a severe and dangerous fit of 
Vit Sckness, in which the remem- 
d,” Wrance of past sufferings, and the 
a wh 


nd N zarly been extinguished toge- 


ve lier. On his arrival at Kamalia 

rtues i had still a space of 500 miles to 

contarW@averse, before he could reach 

"he pa y friendly country on the Gam- 

0 * ga; and being informed that 
C Ca 


eat part of the way lay through 
desert, which it was impossible 
could cross singly and unsup- 
Yrrted, he had no other resource 
his nt to wait for the first caravan of 
ording ves that might travel the same 
1s Sur ack, Such a one was expected 
ame u you through Kamalia at the 
ed hid of three months, and the chief 
his sg rector of it resided in tliat place. 

bim therefore Mr. Park ap- 
er ceo ied; and for the value of one 
its rave, to be paid on his arrival at 
Sanka We Gambia, this worthy negro, 
1k ondolWhose name was Karfa Taura, not 


de vi 
n boli 


f pap 


W. fro ; ly undertook to conduct him 
ntry fe to Pisania, but offered him 
Ir ny ewus the accommodation of 
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d swamps, and sometimes lost 


pes of future enjoyment, had 


no means of forming a ee 
I 


47 


his house until the time of the 


caravan's departure. Under this 


man's roof our traveller was con- 
fined to a mat, which was his on- 
ly bed, by a severe and dangerous 
f-ver, for upwards of a.month.— 
Five months longer he was de- 
tained for the caravan. During 
this long interval not a murmur 
escaped the lips of Karfa, or of 
any of his wives, at the trouble 
and expence which their inmate 
brought upon them. To the kind 
attentions, the tender solicitude, 
the cheerful assiduity, and warm 
hospitality of these poor Pagans, 


Mr. Park declares he is indebted _ 


not only for his safe return to 


Great Britain, but also for the 


preservation of his life; and he 
admits that he made his friend 
Karfa but an inadequate return, 


though the best in his power, by g 
presenting him, on their arrival at 


Gambia, with double the sum that 


he had originally promised. 


The whole of Mr. Park's route, 
both in going and returning, hav=- 
ing been confined to a tract of 
country bounded nearly by the 
12th and 15th parallels of latitude 


it must be imagined that he ſound 


the climate in all places exceed- 
ingly hot. On the borders of the 
desert, where the fierceness of 
the tropical sun is reflected from 
the sands, the heat was scarcely 
supportable. Having been rob- 
bed of his thermometer, he had 


tive judgment; but he well re- 
members, that in the dry season, 
when the wind blows from the 
east and north-east, across the de- 
sert, the ground became so hot 
in the middle of the day, as not 


to be borne by the naked foot. In 
the camp at Benowm even the 


negro slaves, accustomed as they 
were to this temperature, could 
not walk from one tent to another 


without their gandals. At this 
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time of the day the Moors lie 
stretched at length in their tents, 


either asleep or unwilling to 


move; and Mr, Park declares, 
that as he lay listlessly along after 


their manner in his hut of reeds, 


he could not hold nis hand against 
the current of air which came thro? 
the crevices, without suffering ve- 
ry sensible pain from its scorching 


ect. In the southern districts, 


which o ound with wood and wa- 
ter, the camate improves; and 
in the. wornings and evenings the 
air is serene, temperate, and plea- 
sant. During the rainy season the 
prevailing wind is from the south- 
west. The monsoon common] 

changes about the latter end of 
June, and the wind continues to 
blow from the south-west quar- 
ter until the middle or end of Oc- 
tober. In this interval the coun- 
try is flooded, and the rains are 


preceded and followed by dread- 


fu! tornadoes or typhons. The 
commencement of this monsoon is 
the spring or seed-time, and its 
termination is commonly the sea— 
son of harvest. | : 

Among the principal produc- 


tions of the Negro territories is 


the lotus. It is rather a thorny 
Shrub than a tree, and abounds in 
all the countries which Mr. Park 


traversed; but it thrives best in a 
Sandy soil. 


Its fruit is a small 
yellow farinaceous berry, about 
the size of an olive, which being 
pounded in a wooden vessel, and 
afterwards dried in the sun, is 
made into excellent cakes, re- 


sembling in colour and flavour the 
sweetest gingerbread. Some of 
the natives prepare from it also, 


a liquor deliciously sweet. 
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hospitable mansion of Pr. Lad 


from thence in a vessel bound 


Of one species of their ca 
the negroes make excellent ben 
by malting the seeds nearly in M 
same manner as barley is mae 
in England; and the beer 
is thus made was, to Mr. Pain 
taste, equal to the best strong 1 
beer he had ever drunk in his 
tive country. 

In the latter end of April 117 
the caſle or caravan ' being ff 4 
length completed, and our tv 
veller's health re- established, vi 
set out from Kamalia in corp 
with 70 persons, of whom only oa 
were slaves for sale. In nine (ht 
they came to Maana, bordering of 
a branch of the Senegal. In («i 
days more they reached the , 
but fertile state of Dentilla, aſi 
crossed in their journey some 


the streams that contribute to toi 


great river of Gambia. On ti» 
4th of June they fell in with tt 
river, about two days jour 


above the falls of Baraconda, i 


which place it is navigable i 
canoes from its mouth; and in vie 
days more, on the-10th of Ju 
Mr. Park, to his infinite satisfa-W 
tion, having undergone in Wl 
journey, from tlie Heat of , 
weather, from futigue knd fr 
hunger, more thaw he could in 
words” to describe, entered Wh 


l-y, from which he had vet out 
months before. 25 2 
On the 15th of the same moni 
he embarked in a slave ship bon 
to America, which being drt 
by the stress of weather to Anil 
gua, Mr. Park took his passe 


Great Britain; and on the 2 
of Dec. 1797 arrived in London 3 
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Account of the Effects of a 


1797 * Orlando Bridgman, Isg. 

n; TH ERE happened at Ipswich, 

ur ng; uly 16, 1708, a most violent storm 

ech U oc thunder and lightning, the ef- 

mpanegects of which have been both 
nl Wonderful and dismal: it began 


ie dani about six to be perceived at some 


ing aistance, and arose in the S. W. 


In K | ; happened then to be on the 
. _ ighest eminence about this town, 
a, q : 


from whence I could very plainly 
distinguish the working of the 
Storm; and cannot but take no- 
ice to you of one ching I thought 
very remarkable, and what I had 


ome a 
: to ts 
On i» 
th tee 


jou ever met with before. I judged 
_ St then to be about four miles dis- 
ble K 


ance from me. The instant J 
erceived the flash, it seemed to 
xtend itself like a bow, and cast 
ts light a considerable way round 
t; and the shaſt of lightning (if 
ui may 50 call it) did not run in a 
id fro raving angular figure as usual, 
ald fn aut in a strait shaft of fire, like 
red hc fuse cf a bomb, directly from 
r. Laik e cloud to the ground; upon 
tout Which, and finding the storm ap- 
| roach, I hastened home, which 
e mon as not a mile. Soon after we 
P bout ad two or three of the greatest 
8 dr ashes of lightning; and the noise 
to Ant t thunder that succeeded them 


Par as so very great, and caused so 
zound i 9 


d in il 
f June 
atis 

in 
of ti 


he 9 feat an emotion in the air, that 
tr 3 made the rooms shake, and the 
nden 


indo ys rattle, as in a great storm 
wind. | 

Dr. Dade, a physician, and a 
ery ingenious gentleman, as- 
Nied me, as he came from his 
use to me just at that time, the 
Wzbtniug seemed to dwell some 
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vill gratify many of our Readers to ee rcerded Some re- 
markable Phenomena which have apfreared in this Townpwor County; and 
have therefore extracted from the Philcfhical Transactions the follocwotr'g 
dreadful Thunder-Siorm; communicated by 


considerable space on the ground, 


and that he could very plainly feel 
the heat of it in his face. The 
passage-boat was at that time 
coming from Harwich, and just 
got to the town, or very near, 
when came a terrible ſtash, that 
killed the master, and hre other 
persons, who were on board, I 
saw on the next day, that under- 
went that dismal fate: he had a 


wound in his thigh: his breast was 


lacerated as if it had been whip- 
ped with wires, and his face and 
boiy as black as it he had been 
blown up with gun-powder; and 
thousands of black small spots 
about him, The master of the ves- 
sel was not at ail disfigured, but 
had one wound of his side, like a 


fresh burn, and no other mark 


about him, save the chain of his 
watch was melted; and no harm 
nor burn could be perceived on 
his breeches or clothes, The third 


persop, who was a servant, was 


very much torn and shattered 
about the head : the crown of his 
hat was taken clear out, as if it 
had been cut out, and several par- 
cels of his hair driven into the 
substance of the hat. The fourth 
was very little disfigured, only a 
black spot on his side, and a small 
wound, as if made with a cuute— 
rizing iron. There were several 
others aboard wounded and s{un- 


ned. One Artis, among the for- 


mer, had his hair burnt close to 
his head behind, and his peruko 
untouched : he had a scratch on 
uis arm about four inches long, 
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and a small hurt below the elbow 
he fell that night into a violent 
ſever, grew delirious, and if not 


dead yet, is pronounced irreco- 


verable. Whether he received 
any hurt on his brain, or the vio- 
lence of the fever causes the de- 
lirium remains undetermined : 
there was no mark to be seen on 
his coat, waistcoat, or shirt, where 
he had his hurt on his arm. 
Two of the persons killed were 
on the outside, and the other two 
under the tilt of the hoat; and 
what 1s pretty: remarkable, the 
two that were within the tilt, sat 
on each hand of a woman, who. 
received no damage. One per- 
son had the sole of his shoe ripped 
from the leather, and no other 
damage. There was another boat 
that tollowed them, and received 
no damage; and took out the poor 


frighted wretches ; the master of 


which affirms, he saw the fire 
light on the bowsprit of the for- 
mer boat, where, meeting a small 
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GENTLEMEN, 


Tur ſollow ing narrative will 


probably amuse some of your rea- 
ders: though many may think it a 
falsehood, it is an absolute ſact, 
and there are still living, in this 
town, witnesses to the truth of it. 
On the 10th of April 1744, 


Grace Pett, about 60 years of 


age, the wife of a fisherman, at 
Tpswich, was burnt, in a super- 
natural or miraculous manner, to 


V hen her husband was at sea, 
one of her daughters used io sleep 
with her: the mother had a cus- 
tom for several years of going 
down stairs every night when she 
was half undrest, on some private 
occasion; and on the nicht pre- 


eeding the above day she went 
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wherry, who departed this li: 


ning and thunder. Aged 36 yea i 
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resistance, it flew into «nai 8 
streams, like a rocket, part into, 
boat, part into the water; which it 
no doubt was the cause of th ii 
mischief being done in so ma? 
different parts of the boat; who. 


ever was unfortunate enough 6 Wl 


be in the way of those fiery dar 
being the sufferers.”” YG 

The name of the master of the 
passage-boat, or wherry, was Jon 
Woollward. He lies buried in u 
Clement's Church-yard, about 
yards north from the steeple, uw. 
der a tomb-stone, on which is tle 
following inscription :— 4 

Here lyeth the body of Join 
Woollward, the master of te 


the 16th day of Iuly; being strud 
dead in a moment, by the light 


Anno Dom. 1708. 1 

Mr. James Woollward, a gran 
son of the above John, is now mal 
ter of a wherry passing betweaii 
Ipswich . e 9 


down as usual, and her daughte 
fell asleep. When she awoke n 
the morning, finding her mothe 
was not come to bed, slie ra 
down in a fright, and found he 
burnt to death before the fü 
place, reduced to ashes; lyinM 
about half on the hearth, and ll 
on the deal floor: the floor wall 
not hurt by the fire, nor were he 
feet and ankles burnt; neither dil 
they appear to be hurt by the f 


Her daughter said she had 


other apparel on her beside be 
cap, shift, a cotton gown, an ui 
per petticoat, stockings and shoe 
which certainly could not 
thought sufficient fuel to reduce! 
human body to ashes in a natwiM 
. . | 
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«mal AW Nfrs. Pett had a daughter who 


othe ame home from Gibraltar on the 

vi receding day. They had been | 
' th Waking merry on the occasion, 

mam rank plentifully of gin, and sat 

hep late; which accounts for her 

gh to aughter's sleepiness. 

dart The poor old woman had the 


putat ion of being a witch among 


the me of her ignorant neighbours; 
s Join nd at that time a neighbouring 
in $i, Mcmer, one Garnham, had some 
out 11 RF his sheep taken in an odd way: 


2, ey were 3 to be be- 
is te itched, and he was advised to 

urn one of them. The farmer 
Jou as too wise to entertain such an 
f the ea; but his wife, more credu- 


is lie dus in such matters, resolved to 
Strut WF che experiment. Accordingly, 
light the very night that this woman 
year as burnt, Mrs. Garnham, after 


er husband was gone to bed, 
grand. ade their head man bring in a 
W ma-. 


twee ere, and burn it to death. 


There was a time when the in- 
bitants of this country were en- 
zughte ved by ignorance and supersti- 


voke uon. Then fairies, ghosts, witch- 
mother , conjurors, and necromancers 
hc ruf ere very active and terrible 
ind ha 


gents; and few extraordinary ac- 
dents befel any one, which were 
dt ascribed to the supernatural 
terterence of such beings. If a 


the fr 
3 hin 
ind half 
oor wal 
ere hl 
ther dil 
the fle 
had vl 
ide by 
an uy 
d shoes 1 
not 
educe! 4 
natuiſ 


aciated by famine and disease, 
d to wear the cast- off rags of 
e century preceding her; if she 
ad, moreover, a scolding tongue, 
d indulged in a few depreca- 


ust be very fortunate to escape 
2 or hanging, if any of 
e cattle in the vicinity should 
e, or be affected with any un- 


u nalady. The method of as- 
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seased sheep, and make a great 


or aged woman happened to be 


ons against her neighbours, she 
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This circumstance gave encour- 
agement to the report of the poor 
old woman's being a witch; and 
they thought sufficient reason was 
found why her feet and ankles 
were not 5 as it was report- 
ed, that the feet of the sheep were 
not, and that they were fixed in 
the ground when the animal was 


burnt. This was not true; ſor tlie 


poor creature was burned in the 


backhouse. Its four legs being 


tied together, it was laid on the 


hearth, and a miserable death it 


had; for soon after the fire began 
to burn fiercely about it, the ban- 
dage on its * was burnt off, 
and the distressed sheep jumped 
up, and ran from the fire: the 
man then ran a pitch-fork into its 
body, forced 1t into the fire 
again, and held it there till it 
„ % 5 
N 1 
Thswich, ” 


Reflertions on the foregoing Narrative. 


certaining the supposed inter- 
course these unhappy matrons 
had with the devil was, to swim 
them; and if their wasted bo- 
dies were specifically lighter than 
water, their guilt was pronounced 
to He evident, and hanging was 
tieir puni:hment: but if they 
were too weighty to be buoyed 
up by the water, their reputation 
was preserved generally at the 
expence of their lives, as they 
were often suffocated beyond the 
possibility of recovery. 
Conjurors, fortune-tellers, &c. 
were betterrewarded: they prey- 
ed on the credulous and supersti- 
tious, and procured a good live- 
lihood, by predicting future 
events, recovering stolen goods, 
detecting witches, &c. And gen- 
try of this description seem to 
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have outlived the days of witch- 
craft; for if there are no such 
practitioners now, 1t 1s not Jong 
Since Dr. Winter, and Ann Bar- 
rctt figured away in this county. 
The improbability, and almost 
impossibility of any intercourse, 
in these days, between mankind 
and superior or inferior beings, 
alone that between 
man and his Maker, appears evi- 
dent; for a contrary supposition 
would destroy all the beautiful 
and regular gradations established 


by the Deity in the works of crea- 


tion. That such intercourse has 


existed is not denied; but mira- 


culous interpositions, it is pre— 


sumed, were never permitted but 


ſor the most important purposes: 
now the necessity does not exist, 


it may be reasonably concluded, 


there is no longer any such con:- 


merce. 


| We may now consider this in- 
stance more particularly. 


s. 


a circumstance sufficient to im— 
press the vulgar with an idea of 


the pretended sympathy, which 


constituted much of the doctrine, 
and signed the unfortunate wo- 
man's condemnation. | 

 Aﬀter what we have just said, 
it is however easily inferred, that 
the destruction of the sheep could 


not at all affect the poor woman. 
We have made many inquiries in- 
to this affair, of persons who lived 


near Mrs. Pett, and who saw her 


ashes lying on the hearth, and 


floor. Their relations agree in 


most parts with the foregoing ; 


but state, that some ship-carpen- 


ters going to work about five 


o'clock in the morning, saw a 


great light in the room, broke in- 


to iff and found her in a blaze: 
they then procured some bowls of 
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The burning of the sheep on the 
same evening, according to the 
directions of Mr. Winter, who A 
was Mrs. Garnham's conjurer, was commencement of this phenoneli 
non, though some say Mrs. Pl 


rial, in the register- book of N 


it is presumed there is an aue 
| | v * 


water from a pump which w 4 
near the door, in the street; 
throwing it on the body it na, 


the same hissing as if thrown 0 4 


red-hot iron. Thus was the inf 
extinguished, but not. till the H 
dy was reduced, as related abo, 
wy ve. | 5 

These persons agree too in 
ding, that Mrs. Pett was seen 
pass hastily over Bishop's Hill, 8 
her way to Mr. Garnham's, ot 
Purdis Farm, about two miles 


Ipswich, where she made au 


lent noise, and that, not being wt 
swered, she was seen to ret 
over the same hill. But this yl 
appears not well substantia( 
and perhaps is merely a tradition 
which might have originated u; 
superstitious reverence for 
conjuror, who it seems had pill 


dicted, that the wwizch would c 


to the place where the animal vil 
burning; and had given his lt 
junctions that every one the 
Should be silent. | = 

Most accounts agree, that the 
could be no fire or light, at im 


rose for the purpose of smoakih 
tobacco; but this is 1mprobabli 
or the circumstance of the situ 
tion of the pipe would certain 
have been mentioned. 


The entry of Grace Pett's lf 


Clement's parish,- Ipswich, | 
April 12, 1744. 


A drawing, which was tale 
in the room, with the woman | 
ing in the situation in which 
was first discovered, may be e 
at Mr. Bucke's Surgery, Cornli 
Ipswich. On the back of the frag 
reference is made to Medical h 
tracts, page 

Any gentleman who is in fh 
session of that volume, in wh 


Wh” 
- v6 


. 
"Tl 
Wo 
= 
wn 


hw 4 account of this extraordinary 
et; M icumstance, by favouring the 
mae ditors with the loan of the book, 
Wu 01 1 
he inf 
the h * 
abo 


e, will confer an obligation. 

o or three instances of persons 
0 in | 143 033 Wo 
Seen 

Hi 
m's, 
lest T 
e a vl 
eng 
ret 


\ correspondent has communi- 
ted the following recent case, 
ell worth public notice;— _ 

his ſy Aigentieman in Colchester had 
ntiae en troubled several years with 
aditiWspreading sore, which some of 
ted u; 
for (ll 
:ad pu 
Id confi 
mal; : f 
his u 
le the 


pndon and his own town, pro- 
dunced cancerous, and said there 
as no cure but cutting it out; 


nient part for such an operation, 
was unwilling to submit to it; 


on looking into ap old book of 


dical recipes, he found the un- 
written, and from it obtained 
perfect cure, without any other 
plication whatever: —Let red 


1at the 
„ a 
he nome 
rs. Pe 


moa ki 
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with an extract of the narra- 


It was our intention to insert 


hs 7 


2 most eminent of the faculty in 


t being seated in a very incon- 


ions, fincly bruised, be applied 
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bein g burned in a similar manner; 


with a short view of different hy- 


potheses on the subject; but as 
this article is already far extend- 


ed, the rest must at present be 


USFEUL DOMESTIC RECIPES. 


several times in the day; taking 
fresh ones at each application. 
 Recifte to cure a Burn or Scald. 


Linen rags well wetted in cold 
water, and frequently applied, 
will take out the fire, and heal 


the part. If the leg or foot is 


scalded, the 'stocking should not 
be stirred from the part, till it is 
so well drenched with cold water, 
that the scalding heat is over. A 
gentleman of the faculty says this 
will prevent the skin cont off. 
So cheap and easy a remedy must 
merit the attention of poor people 
in particular. e Ra 


roba d, in the manner of a poultice, J. 8. 
he situ N a g „e den 4 en 27” 

Kr 2 * REMEDY IN PUTRID DISEASES. _, 
ett's D | 


The following facts, communi- 
ed to the world by the Rev. 
. Cartwright, afford an anti- 
ie for the most dangerous dis- 
Pe wth which the human body 


ok of ih 


vich 


as take 
oman 
wh 1 ch oh I 
y be «ll 
Cornlu 
the (ral 
dical LW 


h be "afflicted .- 


ys this benevolent clergyman) 
redide at Brampton, a po 
lage near Chesterfield. 


i in de eng us. Pindin, 

18 In 1 A A 

in wil ater number of 
s poor to affer 


n auth 


* 


Seventeen years dgo I Went 


pulous 
J had 
t'been there m ny months be- 
da putrid 'fever broke out 
by far the 

parishion- 


'theinsdyes 


medical assistance, I undertook, 
by the help of such books on the 
subject of medicine as were in my 
possession, to prescribe for them. 
] early attended a boy about 14 
years of age, who was yg 
by the fever. He had not been ill 
many days before, the symptoms 


were unequivocally putrid. I 
then administered bark, wine, 


and such other remedies as my 
books directed. My exertions 
were however of no avail; his 
disotder grew every day more un. 
tzactable and malignant, so that 
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J prepared his 
event of his death, which I con- 
_ $idered as inevitable, and recon- 
ciled them in the best manner 1 


mentation. 


my jdurney: 
alte 


ers being there few an 
I dropped the medical character 


the apothecary was sent for. 
com | 


which in its progrees became pu- 
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I was in hourly expectation of his 


dissolution. Being under the ne- 


_ cessity of taking a journey, be- 


fore I set off I went to see him, 
as I thought for the last time, and 
arents for the 


was able, to a loss which I knew 
they would feel severely. While 
I was in conversation on this dis- 
tressing subject with his mother, 


1 observed in a corner of the 


room a tub of wort working. The 
sight brought to my rocallection 
an experiment I had somewhere 
met with, of a hiece futrid meat 
being made mweet by being Susfiended 
over a tub of wort in the act of fer- 
The idea flashed into 
my mind, - thal the yeast might 
correct the putrid nature of this 
discase, — I instantly gave him 
two large spoonfuls. I then told 
the mother, if she found her son 
detter, to repeat the dose every 
three hours. I then set out for 
upon my return, 

r a few days, I anxiously in- 
uired after the boy, and was in- 


formed he was recovered. I could 


not repress my curiosity, though I 
was greatly fatigued with my 
Journey, and night was come on; 
I went directly to where he lived, 


which was three miles off, in a 


wild part of the moors. The-boy 


himself opened the door, looked 
surprisingly well, and told me he 
felt better from the instant he took 


the yeast. = 


« After I left Brampton I lived 


in Leicestershire. My N 


entirely, and would not prescribe 


for my own family. One of my 


domestics falling ill, epcordingiy 
18 
int was a violent fever, 
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opulent, 


pated, fever. His tongue wh 


trid. Having great reliance, 
deservedly, on the apothecy, WY 
penetration and judgment 1 
man was left solely to his many 
ment. The disorder however le 
daily gaining ground, till at lei 
the apothecary considered hin tl 
very great danger, At last fl 


ing every effort to be of send 


to him baffled, he told me he cſi 
sidered it to be a lost case, al 


that, in his opinion, the man cou 


not survive 24 hours. On 
apothecary thus giving him up 
determined to try the effects ft 
yeast. I gave him two lay 
spoonfuls, and in 15 minutes fu 
taking the yeast, his pulse, W. 
Still feeble, began to get c , 
osed and full. He, in 32 min 
rom taking it, was able to get 
from his bed, and walk in 
room. At the expiration of 18 
second hour, I gave him a ba 
of sago, with a good deal of 
mon, wine, and ginger in it: 
ate it with an appetite; in ano 
hour I repeated the yeast; an bu, 
afterwards I gave the bark as bt 
fore; at the next hour he had ſol 
next had another dose of yea, 
and then went to bed. It wi 
nine o'clock; he told me he h 
a good night, and was recover 
T however repeated the medic 
and he was soon able to go abou 
his business as usual. 
« About a year after this, a 
was riding past a detached fan 
house, at the outskirts of ther 
lage, I observed a farmer's dau 
ter standing at the door, app 
rently in great affliction. Oni 
quiring into the cause of her «= 
stress, she told me her father vm 
dying. I dismounted and wan 
into the house to see him. 
found him in the last stage ad 


Jack, his pulze was scarcely pe 


Wo. 


ceptible, and he lay stretchedo 
liks a corpse, in g «ate of ("il 


NCe, ay insensibility. I immediately 
heca occured some yeast, which I di- 
ent Mead with water, and poured 
nana en his throat: I then left him 


ver kei th little hopes of recovery. I 


t len Rurned however in about two 
d hin urs, and found him zenstble and 
ast fu e to converse: I then gave 
serrm In a dose of bark: he afterwards 


he u k, at a oper interval, some 


5e, u freshment. staid with him 
an cou he repeated the yeast, and then 
On t him, with directions how to 
m up oceed. I called n. him next 
fects rning at nine o'clock : I found 


o lu n apparently well, and walking 
tes u This garden. He was an old 
lie, M In upwards of 70. 

minut 
o get 
in 
1 of ti 
a bas : | 
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« T have since administered the 


yeast to about 50 persons labour- 
ing under putrid fevers; and what 
is singular (continues this benevo- 


lent man) I 
tient.” 


have not lost a pa- 


The above has been communi- 


cated 'by a gentleman in Edin- 
burgh, who lost two children by 
the fever which has been so pre- 
valent and so fatal there of late. 
He had a third child who was ta- 
ken ill, and this prescription hav- 
ing come to his knowledge, he 
made the experiment, which was 
happily crowned with success. 
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al of . 
n it: 
a not 
an bos, | 
k as be 
75 4 ee, and the piercing cold of the 
fe x a ther, cannot fail to be some 
* „ ology for the depredations daily 
_—_ mmitted on the hedges in the 
eden ighbourhood. There are occa- 
_— ns when justice may relax a 
> ©" le the severity of her impartial 
o, without destroying, with- 


t even greatly impairing her 
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his, u 

ied fan 

the riß 

s dans 

r, appeſg 
n 1 


permitted, it ought in the pre- 
nt season. 

et the farmer, snug and warm 
home; his fire bright, his pan- 


her of 3 
ther wil f 
id wen 
bim. J 


ige of 


e many poor families in this large 
wn sitting in their cottages, 
hich are pervions perhaps to 
ery chilling blast, perhaps to 


ry 0 | Wh ery hower, without sufficient 
5 7 2 od, without adequate clothing, 
fc „* d let him exact, if he be a man, 


HE Scarcity of Coal at this 


neral principle. If ever it can 


y well stored, + \akg to himself 


To the EDITORS of de IPSWICH MAGAZINE. 


Thswich, April 2, 1799, 


strict justice on the unfortunate 
persons who may carry away a 


tew of the withered sticks from 
his hedge, to boil their scanty pot, 
or warm their meagre limbs.— 
There are none, Iam persuaded, 
in this humane neighbourhood, 
who would wish to do it. 5 
Should there be one more rigo- 
rous than the rest, let him attend 


to the poetical story inserted in 


page 115, of this Magazine, and 
tremble at the fate of farmer Gill, 
who was about to prosecute a poor 
old woman for a similar offence. 
The thing is a fact, and told by 

one of the first physicians of the 


present day, as having happened 


4 


in the south of England, and which 
has, a short time since, been turn- 
ed, by a lyric poet into that ex- 
cellent ballad, _ | 
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From my hedges,” said a hu- 
mane gentlewoman in this neigh- 
hourhood, the other day, as she 
caught some poor women pulling 
them to pieces, “take all dead 
brush-wood, or whatever of the 


kind you can find; but pull not up 


my living fence. The woodman 


a nk | U * 
ON PLEASURE. 


« Pleasure's a toil when constantly pursued,”” 


f Pi ras RES there are most un- 
doubtedly, adapted to every pe- 


riod of our age or station in liſe, 
and generally of two sorts, which 
I shall confine to the terms of in- 
nocent and criminal. | 
The class which I shall distin- 
guish hy the former determina- 
tion are those whose salutary in— 


fluence, displayed by polite and 


social intercourse with our friends, 


banish the cares, which solitude 


and retirement migat have con- 
tracted, and when the avoca- 
tions of active life will admit they 
never fail to dissipate all the mists 
and clouds occasioned by too in- 
tense thought, reflection, or stu— 


dy: and under the latter denomi— 


nation of criminal, I include all 
those pleasures which are dero- 
gatory to our happiness, as gam- 
ing, sensual or illicit connections, 
and all others, which, when sut— 


fered to degencrate into riot and 


intoxication, naturally impair our 
estates and constitutions; as the 
former of which is the © bane of 


all social intercourse,” while the 


continue the passions proper on- 
Iy to youth, aſter the fire that has 
supplied them is exhausted, and 
the end for which they were im— 


latter, by * habitual indulgence, 


planted by nature become im- 


possible.“ I believe the pleasures 


adapted to youth generally pro- 


duce more happiness, or are en- 
joyed with greater satisfaction, 
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some expence. This I schale 


the growth of several years, 2. "2 


from which we can derive mi 


with every book from which 


 exhlore and admire the remote cu 
7 5 
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can repair the former, though; 5 
grudge; but the latter, wie 
will not answer your purpoç 
well, cannot be repaired bu 


an annual expence.“ 
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than at more mature years, a 
that happy season of life, IVM 
* gaiety is on the wing, undami 
by care, and hope smiles bes? 
us, unchecked by disappurf* 
ment,” when ignorant of the (7 
ceits and criminal pleasures f 
world, we are susceptible i 
every fine impression, and FR 
pleasure seize the flying momarÞ* 
equally regardless of what is pu 
or to come. It is also well know 
that an immoderate use of p 
sure anticipates old age, whe 
as moderation and tempera 
promise length of days, and 
crease happiness hy a conscicnl 
ous discharge of the duties of 1 
station. In our intercourse wif 
the world, and in our polite mt 
views we enjoya wild sort of ply 
sure yet not of any duration, 


satisfaction; but, according tou 
own weak ideas the following u 
the only sources from which Þ 
could derive real pleasure, na 
ly:—I would have a house d 
gant and neat, wherein I mit 
entertain a friend, not with lu 
ury, but with hospitality: 1 wou 
indulge myself in a free use of af 
the comforts and delights of lit 
would have a library turn 


could derive any knowledge 
instruction; after which, if dang 
Fortune smiled, I would travc!'# 


| ers of the East and West; and 
all ben, ſrom travel, [ had ac. 
Will $$...:-..1 knowledge to satisfy my 

PE ied knowledg | y My 
10s JR. 


bu 


ough 1 


EA ould retire contented, with a 
ars, u orthy friend, to some rural spot, 
| here, sheltered from the unme- 

Q ited Shafts of detraction, the shrill 
umpet of censure, and the trea- 


rs, a 
c, Whe 1 I 
dame 
38 behor FA 


apporij | 

F the of Eo | 
cs WL HE Deity has endued the peo- 
tible Jie of all nations with such Know- 


md wh &dze as is most conducive to their 
Fappincss. The designs of enter- 
rizing intruders are seldom di— 
cted to promote the happiness 
those people whose dominions 


nomen 
ut is paß E 
non 
of pe 
„ When 'F 
peru we been explored and invaded 
and vt 
nscienW 
es of 8 
1rsc wit 
ite int 
t of pl 
ation, 


al objects of invaders are ſor the 
ost part, ambition, and a sordid 
esire of wealth. The wants of 
ost nations are but few, and 


al. It is true, that some na- 
ice nu Pons may derive reciprocal ad- 
ing tor antages by trading with each 
wing ut ther, When oppression, de- 
which otism, and tyranny are intro- 
re, nan aced as laws among a harmless 
„use Md innocent people, to which 
I wie ns they were before strangers, 
with TE innovations must cause 
: wou 
use o 
ts of ie 
{urni-\ 


flicted with the greatest rigour 
pon the lower order of the com- 
which unity, as they are in some coun— 
ledge if es, for a very small oftence, it 
„ if dan ust crcate great unhappiness in 
travel e minds of this most useſul, but 
mots c 


most boundless curiosity, I 


Content. 


ey invade: and though nations 


Inder various pretences, yet the 


bme of those more artificial than 


reat uneasiness among them; 
nd when the criminal laws are 


ral happiness. 
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cherous whispers of malevolence, 
] would spend my days, not in in- 


active indulgence, hat in pio- 
moting the h:ippmcss of my fel- 
low creatures, and preseiving my 
own by inward tranquillity and 


8. W. 


BUR. 


ED: the Subject ſerghoscd in our last Number, Il hether the Diccovety of 
$ /nerica has added to the Sum of human Ilaſihiuess, or not,” we have re- 
ceived the following Thoughts, from a valuable Corresgrondent. 


4% Think not in Nature's state they blindly trod, 
1 “The state of Nature was the reign of God.!“ Pop. 


helpless elass of people, to be se. 
verely persccuted for tritiles, and 
governed by tyrannical laws, in 
the constituting af which they 


had no share. | 


When superstition is taught in- 
stead of christianity, by which the 
Deity is often represented as a 
most tremendous tyrant, 1t must 


create absurd uncasiness in the 
credulous, Whose minds had be- 


fore been tranquil. 
Upon the whole, I believe that 

but tew nations derive .happiness 

ſrom the invasion of foreigners ; 


and I think the simple Americans, 
in their state of nudity, were as 
contented as the inhabitants of 
that country are now; and that. 


they were then happier than the 
Spaniards and Portuguese, under 
the inquisition; or the French, 
under their old monarchical go— 


vernment. FE: 


It is with nations as with indi— 
viduals, it is not their interference 
with one another, but their uni— 
on, that produces the most gene- 


J. M. 
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ON CAYITAL PUNISHMENTS. 


IT has been questioned by some 
writers, whether a state has it in 
its power (% deprive any of its 
members of life. The arguments 
these men use are, that no state 
has any right which is not er weh 
by the component individuals; 
and that as no individual has a 
right to take away his own life, 


he has not liberty to depute that 
right, nor the state to take it: it 


therefore, they conclude, has not 
power to inflict the punishment 
of death, | 

On the other hand, there are 


repeated injunctions in holy writ, 


that a murderer shall not live; 
he who sheds man's blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed: and it is 
almost universally the practice of 
all civilized nations to punish the 
murderer with death. 8 
There are besides many crimes 
which are so nearly related to 


murder, that they seem to demand 


the same punishment; as when a 


villain robs and plunders a man 


of his property, he will seldom 


spare the life of the victim, if it 


stands between him and his boo— 
ty; very often too is murder com- 
mitted for the purpose of conceal- 
ment: these shew that the heart 
of a robber is not much more pure 
than that of a murderer; and that 
robbery and murder are crimes 
very frequently residing in the 
same wicked breast. Most go- 
vernments have therefore made 
robbery, when attended with ag- 


gravated circumstances, a capital 


offence. 


„The lawfulness of putting a 


malefactor to death arises from 
this : the law by which he is pu- 
nished was made for his security. 
A murderer, for instance, has 
enjoyed the benefit of the very 
Jaw which condemns him; it has 


been a continual protection | : | 
him, he cannot object against u 


_ crimes punished with death 


cy of executions certainly wel 


individual: but custom will ra! 


MoxrEsauttt. It 
The number of the species, 


probably too much enlarged 
some countries, and the frequÞ 


ens their effect. The design 
capital punishments is more vi 
warn and instruct the comm 
nity, than to destroy the gui 


der such spectacles very ine 
tual for that purpose; and mau 
very many are able to see 1 p 
depraved fellow- creature su spe 
ded, like one of the meanest v* 
most noxious animals, with 
emotion; and the most indecent 
actions and expressions have beg 
seen and heard even in this ton 
during what ought to be the MK 
lemnity of an execution, Fy 

If solitary imprisonment, hi 
labour, wearing any parlicula* 
badge of infamy, or transpori 
tion, could, with advantage ae 
saſety to the state, be substitute 
for the punishment of death, 
crimes short of murder, it wou 
be much more in unison with tl 
Sympathetic feelings of the te 
der and humane, and would vj 
acceptable to a gracious (Gu 


whose most conspicuous attribif 


is Mercy, | — 

Having said thus much copy 
cerning capital pumishments, . 
few remarks may be added ay 
the method of disposing of i 
unhappy victims of the law. U 
cases of murder they are gener 
ly dissected. Dissection, it pe, 
Girined with a proper decency 


and in the presence of per : 


who are studying anatomy, mu 
tend to the advancement of tha 
useful science. It is howgyer i 


2 
3 
_ 


e feared, that no good use is 


ade of dissection in _y cases; 
iat the body is often indecently 


ion of angled, more than a butcher 
nst i ould mangle that of any slaugh- 
ier. ered animal; and that the muti- 
ecics ted remains of a human body 
eath i hre commonly carelessly thrown 
ged way, to be dragged about the 
que treets by dogs. . 

wen Another method of disposing of 
sign xecuted criminals is tohang them 


10re v== 
comm {@Sroductive of very little, or no 
gu good. How many times are rob- 
vill reg Peries and murders committed ve- 
ineffe near, and even under a gibbet. 
d ma he practice of thus exposing 
1 po 


riminals has been called dis- 
Suspe-ſWraceful to a civilized nation; 
nes of Ind while it fails in the intention, 
Withons hich is that of deterring the 
„dec Itrocious offender, it must shock 
ve ben e tender traveller, whose sen- 
1s tom tions are awake to the shock- 


the MWg degraded situation of a 
| Pathsome carcase, which once 


arlicul Paker; and is sorry to see the 


nsporiogeauty of a charming scene, where 
age au Nature is willing to shew her 
stitute | | 

leath, i 
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chains. This, it is presumed, is 


pntained the bright image of his 
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works in perfection, disgraced 
by a sight so unscemly. 


Mr. Fawcett has published in 
his poems, a few verses called 


the Contrast, which as they agree 


with the foregoing sentiments 


on this subject, are here trans- 


cribed. The only objection ap- 


pears to be his reflection in the 
third line, charging the magi- 


strates as the authors of the crimes 
they thus punish. | DR 
. 1 


The Contrast, occasioned by 
seein; a gibbet deform a sylvan 


Ye who direct the social state. 
Which, tauntingly, ye civil call; 
Who whip the crimes your>elves create, 
Yourselves most criminal of all. ; 


Cannot the city's ample room 
Your polity's dark frowns confine, 
That thus they spread their angry gloom, 
Where loveliest Nature smiles benign? 


Oh, violation most profane! 


That thus disfigures scenes like ese; 


And fills each gentler breast with pain, 
Where all around conspires to please. 


—— aa wad... EE at. At. 20 r YA ad_ Tr A eh. 
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GENTLEMEN, oh 
N your Number for March I 


bjects for discussion, and that 
du requested communications on 


ach co 
nents, i= 


dded d Pose topics. One of them you 
g of ti ill recollect was, Jo deicribe a 
law. i gnical comhotition which will clean 
genen 4 frer-flate prints, without imfraire 
, if per the ſiaſter or imhression. 

deceno Ns I was reading the last num- 
pern of the Monthly Magazine, 
ny, mu Rongst the articles of foreign li- 
t of tha Prary intelligence, I found a ve- 


weyer particular account of a compo. 


rceived that you proposed some 


TO THE EDITORS. 


Sition, which will answer the pur- 
pose you mention; and as the 
Monthly Magazine may not fall 
into the hands of all your rea- 
ders, I shall extract the account 
there given to be inserted in your 
2 and entertaining miscel- 
lany. . 

The following new and sim- 
ple method of cleaning and bleach. 
ing copper- plate prints, has been 
discovered by an Italian chemist, 
Signior Fabbroni:— Fill a stron 


glass bottle half full with a mix. 
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ture of one-ſourth part of red 
lead or minium, and three-fourths 
of the muriatic acid, and stop it 
closcly with a glass stopper. Let 
the bottle stand in a cool, and not 
too light place, until a certain 
degree of heat which the mix- 
ture produces of itself, indicates 
Its forming new combinations.— 
'The mmium loses a considerable 
part of its oxygen, which remains 
united with the liquor; and the 
Iiquor acquires a rich gold colour, 
and the smell of the oxygenated 
muriatic acid. It holds in solu- 
tion a small part of the lead, 


which no ways frustrates its ef- 


ſects. To use the liquor thus pre- 
pared, get a large plate of glass, 
and forin aronnd it a border of 
white wax, about two inches 


high, and very even. On this the 


Prints must be laid in Iye, with a 
| bitle fresh nrine, or water mixed 
with bullock's gall. Aſter three or 
four hours replace this liquor with 
warm water, which, must be re- 


e TRANSIT of MERCURY over e SUN's DISC. 


Tiens curious phenomenon will 
take place on Tuesday, May 7, 
1799. The apparent time of the 
planet's entering on the sun's disc 


or face, at Ipswich, will be 7h. 


Ilm, in the morning, and the 


time of its leaving the same gh. 


25m. in the afternoon. It will 


touch the sun's disc at its ingress, 
7 


on the western side, a little below 


that diameter which is parallel to 
the horizon; and quit it almost 


equally between the same diame- 
ter and the lower limb, on the 

eastern side. In the middle of the 
transit, which will be at 11h. 
40m. the planet will be exactly 
one-third of the sun's semi-diam- 
eter below its centre. 
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newed every three or ſour ho 
wards covered with the oxy pen 5 
another plate of glass, of tf 


prints will thus be restored 1 


water, and let them dry in vv 


till it pours off clear. When 4; 
liquor happens to appear rexsing 
after soak ing the prints, he 
should he steeped in a little au 
hol. They should then be draing 3 
of all their mixture, and af 


ated muriatic acid liquor. Ups 55 
the wax border should be ylac 


same size as the lower plate, v* 
prevent the dangerous effects oi 
the smell of the acid. In one of 
two hours the most discolourl 


their original whiteness. A 
pouring off the acids, wach 


sun. To oxygenate the muri 
acid for the above purpoce, nuf 
ganese may be used instead 
minium, in the same proportinſ® 
and perhaps with better succesWl 


S. Kh 


As the transits of Mercury ly 
pen at the times of the plan : 
inferior conjunction, when 
dark side is turned directly 
wards us, it then appears like 
small speck on the sun. Its dag 
eter subtends an angle of 124 
conds; but as no dark object why 
subtends not an angle uf one i 
nute can be seen, by the unasvml 
ed eye, a telescope which me 
fies at least four or five til 
must be used for the purpoë 
observing this transit. The gr 
er the magnifying power i 
more pleasant will be the app" 
ane e. £ | = 
A coloured-glass screen WR 


be applied to the eye- glass. 


5 


— 


How ES Only this planet and Venus can 
den tas between the sun and us: 
Nc arc called inferior planets, 
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nodes are determined. The tran- 
Sits of Venus are of this farther 
use, that they furnish the best 


** cause their orbits are included method of determining the sun's 

le au, the carth's. By observing the parallax ; whence the accurate 

drain es, &c. of such transits, the distances of all the planets from 

1 ata liocentric longitudes of the pla- the sun are ascertained. 

bg ts, and the situations of their 4 8 
U 3 | $ . 2 

» plac ũ̃̃— .-————- re ᷑́?I“é'k?cĩxĩ7deſñĩé§7K ĩð K 


of NN 
late, U + 
Tects (i 3 3 
one Nobleman at Paris asked lady 


v0 RR — why it was in general re- 


ored irked abroad by foreigners, that 

AlBWc Scotch, who travelled, were 
vas) t er of parts and learning, while 
in pc Englich were generally want- 


y in ein both? Her ladyship, with 


muri r usual vivacity, replied, that 
e, m only ſools went out of England; 
+tead i t for Scotland, none but ſools 
»portin Would stay in it.“ A Scotch no- 
zucces wan, neither famous for parts 
r lcarning observed her lady- 
ip was right with regard to the 
otch; © for (says he) there are 
ces established in Scotland, 
ere every Scotchman must ap- 


8. P. 


yy ſor a passport, ere he can 
Nee the country; and previous to 
granting of it he is examined 
oury hay ch regard to his intellects and 
plane ucation, and should they not ar- 
vhen e at the standard fixed for each, 
rectly passport is granted, but he is 
rs like et back for improvement: on a 
[ts dau ond application, the same form 
of 12 *Wobscrved ; but should he apply 
ect wiWhird time, and then be found 
f one Voting, he is remanded hack for 
: nas" BE by this (says his lordship) 
ch marthur ladyship will plainly sec, 
ve tit none but men of sense and 
burpoeerning can legally leave that 
Phe gr ggantry.“ “ Then ( replied her 
er is, ship) I am sure your lordship 
e apps imvggled !” „ 
een Vous XIV being at play at back- 
lass. 
] 


mob bad a doubttul throw, on 
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which a dispute arose, and all the 


surrounding courtiers remained 


silent. The Count de Gramont 
happened to come in that instant. 
„Decide the matter,” said the 
king to him. * Sire (said the 
count) your majesty is in the 
wrong.“ * How (replicd the king) 
can you thus decide, without 


knowing the question?“ © Be- 
cause (Said the count) had the 
matter been doubtful, all these 


gentlemen present would have- 
given it for your majesty.“ | 


A gentleman in the eastern part 
of England had two sons. The el— 


dest having a rambling dispositi- | 


on, took a place in a ship, and 
went abroad: after scveral years 
his father died. The younger son 


destroyed his father's will, and 


seized upon the estate. He gave 
out that his eldest brother was 
dead, and bribed some false-wit- 
nesses to attest the truth of it. In 
the course of tine the eldest bro- 


ther returned: he came home in 


the most miserable circumstances. 
His younger brother repulsed him 


with scorn; fold him he was an 
impostor, amd asserted that his 
real brother was dead long ago, 


and he had witnesses to prove it. 
The poor fellow having neither 


money nor friends, was in a most 


dismal situation. He went round 
the parisch making bitter com- 


Plaints, and at last came to a law- 


5 
' 
| 
1 
t 
' 
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yer's; who, when he heard the 
poor man's mournful story, re- 
plied to him in this many{;r:i— 
«You hi ive ge; if 

ou have nothing to give ne; 
I undertake your cause and lose 


it, it will bring me into very foul 


disgrace, .as all the wealth and 
evidence 1s on your brother's side. 
But however, I will undertake it 
upon this condition: you shall en- 


ter into 1 28 to pay me 1000 
guincas if 


gain the estate for 
you. If I lose it I know the con- 
Sequence.” Accordingly he en- 
tered an action against the young- 
cr brother, and it was agreed to 


be tried at the next general as- 
sizes at Chelmsford in Essex. The 


lawyer, stimulated by the pros- 
pect of 1000 guineas, set his wits 


to work to contrive the best me- 


thods to gain his ends. At last he 


determined to consult the first of 


judges, Lord Chief Justice Hale. 
Accordingly he ftew up to Lon- 
don, and laid open the cause in 
all its circumstances. The judge 
who was the greatest lover of 
justice, heard him attentively, 
and promised all the assistance in 
his power; at the same time con- 
trived matters in such a manner, 


As to be at Chelmsford just before 
the assizes commenced. He dis- 


missed his servant and horses, and 
sought out for a single house in 
the neighbourhood. He found one 
occupied by a miller. After some 
conversation, and making him- 
self quite agreeable, propored 
to the miller to change clothes 


with him. As the judge had a ve- 


ry good suit on, the man did not 
object. Having put on a complete 
suit of the miller's, and taken a 
stick, he marches to Chelmsford : 
he had procured good lodgings to 
his liking, and waited for the as- 
sizes, which began the next day. 


When the trials came on he walk- 


ed like an 1gnorant country fel- 


tow, backwards and forwards in 
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the county hall. When the court roli 
began to fill he soon found out thy jut. 
poor fellow that was the plumtifl. tive 
He walked up to him; “ Honest all 
friend (said he) how is your cause saic 
like to go to-day??! of Why (re⸗ soft 
plied the plaintiff it is in a very WF you 
precarious situation, and if I los: be. 
it I am ruined for life.” “ Well, We he | 
honest friend (replied the miller) 1 
if you will take my advice, I will We plai 
let you into a secret that perhaps re 
you do not know: every English. pick 
man has the right and privilege t vou 
except against any one jury man ry 
through the Whole twelve: now, eric 
do you insist upon your privilege, ler 
without giving any reason why; judy 
and, if possible, get me chosen in that 
his room, and I will do you all then 
the service in my power.“ Ac- and 
cordingly when the clerk of the selle 
court had called over the juty- mul 
men, the plaintiff excepted i Wt Un 
one of them by name. The judge n 
on the bench was 1 c, offended judg 
with this liberty: © What de you Wi with 
mean (said he) by excepting WF <3 
against that gentleman ?” * | : E 
mean, my lord, to assert my pri- 4155 
vilege as an Englishman,” witi- Wi Th 
out giving any reason why. The Wi 0 10 
judge, who had been deep!s Wh 785 
bribed, in order to conceal it by WW © * 
a shew of candour, and having: Wt 
confidence in the superiority d : 
his party, replied © Well, Sir, a 5 
you claim your privilege in ore 1 
instance, I grant you a favour, Wi , 1 
who would you wish to have in W ah : 
the room of the man excepted a We 100 ; 
gainst? After a small time taken ute 
in consideration, My lord, sait , 0 
he, I wish to have an honest man ia 
chosen in (and he looks round tl: We Tor 
court) my lord, there is that mi: Lier) 
ler, if you please we will bare * 
him.“ Accordingly he was chosen age 
in; and as soon as the clerk d 2 
the court had given them all ther oh; 
oaths, a little dexterous.. fellow Je 


came and slipped ten golden Ce “ 


roluses into the hands of eleven 
jurymen, and gave the miller but 
ive, He observed that they were 
all bribed as well as himself, and 
Faid to his next neighbour, in a 


be. The miller concealed what 
hae had himself. 35 

The cause was opened by the 
plaintiff's counse!, and all the 
scraps of evidence they could 
pick up were adduced in his fa- 
E your. The younger brother was 
provided with a great number of 
# evidences and pleaders, and all 
| plentifully bribed, as well as the 
judge. The evidence deposed 


that they were in the self same 


country where the brother died, 


and saw him buried. The coun— 
eellors pleaded upon this accu- 
E nulated evidence, and ever 


f thing went with a full tide in fa- 


vour of the younger brother. The 
W judge summed up the evidence 

with great gravity and delibera- 
tion; “and now, gentlemen of 
de jury (said he) lay your heads 
together, and bring in your ver- 
dict as you shall deem most just.“ 
They waited but a few minutes 


of the younger brother.“ Gentle- 
men (said the judge) are you 
agreed, and who shall speak for 
you?“ „We are agreed, my lord, 
| (replied one) and our foreman 
chall speak for us.” © Hold! my 
lord (replied the miller) we are 


judge, in a very surly manner) 
hat is the matter with you? 
what reasons have you for disa- 
Freeing?“ “Very good ones, I 
think, my lord (replied the mil- 
ler) the first is, they have given 
to all those gentlemen of the jury 
ten broad pieces of gold, and to 
me but five: besides I have many 
objectigns to make to the fake 
Teazonings of the pleaders, and 
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E oft whisper, © how much have 
you got?” © Ten pieces,“ said 


before they determined in favour. 
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the contradictory evidence of the 
witnesses;” and began a dis- 
course, which discovered such 
vast penetration, such extensive 
knowledge of the law, and ex- 
pressed with such energetic and 
manly eloquence, that astonished 
the judge and the whole court. 
As he was going on with his pow- 
erful demonstrations, the judge, 
in the utmost confusion, $a 4. 


him. © Where do you come from, 


tice of the King's Bench. 


and who are you?” said he.“ [ 
came from Westminter Hall (re- 
pled the miller) my name 1s Ma- 
thew Hale; Jam Lord Chief Jus- 
I have 
observed the iniquity of your pro- 
ceedings this day, and therefore 

insist upon your immediately com- 
ing down from a seat, which you 
are no ways worthy to hold. You 
are one of the corrupt parties in 


this iniquitous busmess. I will : 


come up this moment, and try 
the cause all over again.” | 
Sir Mathew Hale accordingly 


went up, with his miller's dress 


and hat on, began the trial from 


its very origin, searched every 
circumstance of truth and false- 
hood, evinced the elder brother's 
title to the estate, from the con- 
tradictory evidence of the wit- 
nesses, and gained a complete 


victory in favour of truth and jus- 


not all agreed,” © Why (says the 


tice, 


An Oxford student walking one 
evening in the garden veſonging 
to one of the colleges, observe 


a remarkable fine tree loaded with 


5 


figs, nearly ripe. On examing it 
he saw a 5 of paper af- 
ſixed to one of the ſinest of them, 
on which was written, Dr. Ken- 
nicott's fig ; which the doctor, but 
a few hours before, had selected 
for himself, trusting the respect 
due to his name and rank, would 
doubtless deter any one from ga- 
thering it. The student howe- 
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Cauliflowers-sow-. These may 


ber. Plant out second e 
Celery—prick out thir 
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er having a greater relich for the 


fruit, tha, regard for the docto!”s 


supecioritv, cook the liberty of 


eating the fig, and altering the 
; er. Atter dinner the next 
day, the doctor took his usual 
walk in the garden, and coming 
np to the fig-tree, with a full in- 


tent to pinck and eat his de].cious 
desert, found it was gone; but 


Kitchen Garden. 


_ Aromatic herbs and shrubs— 
sow and plant. | 


Artichokes—pull off shoots. 


Asparagus beds should be fre- 


quently weeded. 
Beans cut off the tops as they 
come into flower, and draw the 
earth up to their stems. 


Boorcole—prick out second crop. 
_ Cabbages—hoe and eaith up 


frequently : plant second crop, 
and first of red. Sow fourth crop, 
and second of savoys. 
__ Carroets—weed and thin with 


be cut from October to Decem- 


crop: 
sow the fourth. 
Cress and mustard sow every 
week on a cool border. | 
Cucumbers for fourth crop may 


e planted out, and let some be 


against walls; they will be better 
ſor seed, and their flavour superi- 
or. Sow now in open ground. If 


plants be attacked by flies, fumi- 
gate them with tohacco- smoke. 
Endive—thin the first crop, and 


sow the second. 2 
| Kidne; -beanz—so0w third crop 


of dwarls, and second of runners. 


Lettuces in beds—thin, and 
sow the fiſth crop. 
Melons on the tan-bed must be 


_ thinned. Sow sced lor an autumn 


2 the slip of paper stil 
* 


DIRECTIONS for GARDENING in the Month of MAY. 


third crop, to draw young. 


fore the plants appear. 
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remained, he took it down, w hen, 
to aud to his anger and disappoint- 
ment, instead of his own inserip. 
tion, * Dr. Kennicott's fig,” he sau, 
with fury and Aton dent that 
Some wag had not only taken it 
away, but written on another, 
* a fig for Dr. Kennicott !” 


crop : prick out each into a smal 
pot, as soon as the rough leaves 
appear. Fumigate those that ate 
attacked by red spiders. 

Mushroom- beds — water fte. 
quently and gently. 

Onions —weed and hoe. Soy 


Peas—sow fourth crop of mat. 
row-fats in a cool place. | 
Potatoes—hoe the ground be. 


Spinach—sow sixth crop un z 
cool place. TY 

Turnips—sow the third crop; 
and hoe the others. 


Horver- Garden and rubber). 
Annuals from hot-beds should 
be removed into larger pots, and 
constantly watered. Those s0wi 
on borders will require thinning 
weeding and watering in dry wes We 
ther; and the earth must be draw 
up to support them. Leave a rid 
round them, to retain the water. 
Auriculas out of bloom, and the 
seed- boxes should be removed in. 
to a shady place. GS F 
Biennial and perennial flower 
in the seed- beds, weed and thin, 
Borders—hoe and rake often. 
Bulbous roots which flower eat 
ly, as aconites, anemones, cr 
cuses, irises, snow- drops, & 
should be taken up as soon as de 
leaves are withered. Those it 


boxes or glasses Which have dom 
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flowering should be gut into the 
ground, to strengthen the roots. 
Carnations will require sticks 
as soon as they begin to spindle. 
Stir up the earth frequently. 
Ever-green shrubs and trees, 
lately planted, must be often wa- 


tered; and they msy be r | 


Hyacinths should be taken up 
as soon as the leaves begin to de- 
cay, and laid on a ridge of earth 
with their leaves downwards, and 
covered two or three inches with 
earth, to ripen the roots. | 


Mignionette may be sown in 
the open ground, for a succession 


in autumn. | UI 
Myrtles, heaths, and other har- 
dy green-house plants, against 


walls, will often want watering. 


Ranunculuses should be weed- 
ed, and the earth gently stirred. 
Rose-trees—wash of the flies 


with water, and pinch the leaves 
which have grubs, with the finger 
and thumb. . e 
Tuberoses plant to flower late. 
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_ Tulips, if out of bloom, should 
have their seed-vessels broken off, 
and the early ones taken up. | 


Fruit-Garden and Orchard. 
Apricots—thin a second time, 


and pull of all fore-right shoots. 
Blighted trees should have hog's _ 


dung spread over the border; then 
fork up the ground, and water it 
well. Pull oft curled leaves, wa— 
ter the trees all over, and strew 
tobacco dust on the leaves, or fu» 


migate them with tobacco smoke. 
Budded trees—examine often, 


to pull off improper $hoots. 


Caterpillars—look for on apple | 


trees—disbud wall-trees, &c. 
Grafted trees should have the 


| clay taken off, | 


Nectarines and peaches will re- 
quire thinning for first time. 


Strawberries which are farced, 


*hould have dead leaves pulled 

off, and he frequently watered. 
Vines—pull off weak shoots and 

nail the branches, 1 


2 * 


METEOROLOGICAL FABLE for APRIL. _ 
D. Baro. h Wind W. D. Baro. HT Wind. W. 
12978036 ENE |3|j1] I 1729055 [ SWbWI2 3 R 
2129-8338], NE 2 308 [18 8·84%7 s 2 27 
3029 90034 E bs 33 1928·9 42 SE 23 R 
42980370 E 3% 2029.27 A6 N NW 2 4 r 
5129*361140! SE 1[314/R I 21½29•68646N NW I 3 r 
629-37 %% NNE IIA r J 2229585] SSW 20% R 
7129-68140] NNW [1 ||4\ I 23129-46449} ENE 2 Ar 
829-5442] SE IAR 242978)45) N [3/4 r_ 
9199-47051] SW [213] R | 25129-85|47] NW 2 r 
1028-69154] SSW [3 || 3} RI 26/29:74|44] N 2 4ir $ 
1129110 1 8,Wb 82 2 r | 27/29'86}45] NW 2 3 r 
1229.3 4% W [2|3|R | 28%½½%0N NW r 
132996 N i | 2912981145] N 3% r 
1430-00\/45} NE 2 41 I 30/29'92|48) NE 2 4 
H2e e715 11-SE [29 +... lic} ooo bent} , 
16029 15% W IHA r I .. . . . . [on ene, 


Average of the month, Bar. 2952 — Ther. 455. 
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POETRY. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


Lines on the Return of the Winterly 
| Weather of Ajuril, 1799. 


— — 


O ſor the blooming of Britannia's flowers! 
O for the smiles of bright-cy'd Summer 
1 5 born: N yy 
O ſor the sweets her rich Aurora pours, 
And all the breezy freshness of the morn. 


Hence, with op shrouding yeil ent 


East! : [view ; 

Give me again Heaven's azure dome to 

And far, oh! ſar, take from this chilling 
| breast, 


Still dost thou linger? why, with transient 
smile, | [ reign ? 
Gav'st thou the promise of thy golden 


Then call'dst the rough blasts, and the 


Storms the while, 
And the rude vernal visitants again? 


So, in the hour of Love's delicions prime, 
Ere hopes alternate, and ah! ſears controul, 


The ardent poet breathes the glowing rhyme 


And gives to rapture his unbounded soul. 


so, the dread glance of that keen eye re” 
mov'd, [pear 
When looks ot answering tenderness ap- 
Then the fond youth sees his pure vows 
approv'd, 


And Peace awhile, and Joy inhabit there, 


But, if perchance the alter'd eye should 

Stray, {rove; 

And tow'rd some rival youth too fondly 
Fast, on her rosy wing, flies Hope away, 

And Care succeeds, and unrequited Love, 


SONG. 


Thou roving bark that bear'st to sea, 
Far from poor Naucy's arms her lover, 


Ob! guard the wanderer on his way, 


The rude and swelling billows over. 


But would some fair, on foreign shore, 
My sailor's honest heart surprise; 


Then may he hear he word“ Unmoor!? 


Remeinber then these weeping eyes 


| [blew! 
That blast so bitter, and so keen that 


SEA SONG. 


(RonDEAU) 


Why drop those tears my love? 


Thy faithful William it is true, 

To England's shores will bid adieu, 
And from thine arm be torn: 

Far from Matilda, far away, 

Aud fierce and sultry is the day, 
Where William will be borne; 


Vet, shed not tears my love! 


Why sigh so sad my love? | 
Have I not pass'd the burning line, 
To tell thee I was only thine, 


And Eastern fair-ones nought? 
Have I not seen, without surprise, 


The blaze of Oriental eyes, 
Nor wandered, e'en in thought? 
Then sigh not so my love | 


Why pant for wealth my love? 


Have I not fought where fields were won! 


My march of glory thus begun, 
Still does my bosom burn : 
*'Tis Fortune, Fortune, I pursue ; 
Then fond and faithful, 
Your William $hall return ; 
Nor sigh for wealth my love! 


TO THE MOON. 


Fair planet! dart thy silver ray 
Along the vaulted skies; 

Oh! haste to close the tedious day, 
And bless my anxious eyes, 


This ev'ning will that maid restore, 


Whose absence still I mourn : 


Oh! haste to speed the blissful hour, 


And shine on her return. 


Chaste empress of the silent night! 


Do thou our vows a pprove; 


Be witness to the pure delight, 


Which springs from virtuous love, 


Fair planet in thy silver car, 


Outshine the starry train; 


Oh haste, unite the fondest pair 


That ever bless'd thy reign, 
Irs wien. 


soon to you, 


J. H. B. 


Mis 


: | Tell 


Hail, 


Le re 


Here 
How 


Here 


Cour 


Ther. 


And 


Or h 
Or g: 


But! 


v hy 
ERejoi 


And 


Hail, 


1 Sing, 


E 
8 . 


\ 


SRIGIN AL 


THE SCRIPTURES. 


Hail, ve mysterious oracles of God! 2 
Ye restless passions, while I read, be aw'd! 
Here I behold how infant time began, | 
How the dust mov'd, and quicken'd into 
man : | | 


Here, thro' the flow'ry walks of Eden rove 


Court the soft breeze, or range the Spicy 
grove: | [gels trod, 


here tread on hallo d ground where _ 
And rev'rend patriarchs talk'd as friends 


with God ; [ given, 
Or hear the voice to slumb'ring prophets 
Or gaze on visions iroin the throne of hea- 
ven. 


But nobler vet, far nobler scenes advance; 
7 Why leap the mountains? why the forests 


dance ? 


| 7 Why flashes glory from the golden spheres ! 


2 Sing, O ye dumb! and, O ye dcad, arise! 
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Rejoice, O earth, for lo! thy prince ap- 
ears! | | 

A Saviour! all the joyous angels sing, 
And mighty Seraphs shout,“ Behold your 
king!“ [eyes 
Hail, virgin born! litt, lift, ye blind your 


& Be glad, O man! in never-ccasing strains, | 
Tell it aloud, ye heavens; the Saviour 


reigns. 


Irswich. 1 I. Z. 


. — 


: On the Death of a favourite Bullfinck. 


Ah! sure the sympathetic muse, 
Iso sooth the heart that's full of grief, 


Her plaintive aid will not refuse, 
To mourn my bird, of birds the chief. 


Sad was the day, and sad the hour, 
When Bully flutter'd, droop'd, and died: 


© Short was his life, as is the flower, 


The fairest flower of Flora's pride. 


Can] forget endearing bird; 

Thy many fond familiar ways? 

Thy tuneful pipe, whoever heard, 
But lavish'd words of warmest praise? 


y Thy tuneſul pipe no more shall sing, 
In notes of nature or of art, « 


When comes etherial gentle spring, 


nd winter's clouds and storms depart, 


: Thy little poll like velvet black, 
: The plumage of thy breast so red; 


he dove-like feathers on thy back, 


Are ruffled all, and thou art dead. 


POETRY. „ 


ODE TO KIRTLE. 


SWEET Kirtle, how delightful flow 
Thy gentle, pure, translucent streams ; 


What lovely flow'rets deck thy brow! 


The radiant noon-tide beams, 

On thy cerulian bosom play, 
And shine a more effulgent day. 
With every soft attractive grace, 


Here Nature blooms in vernal pride, 


The social pleasures here preside, 
And consecrate the place, | 


Meandring placid from their source, 
Thy waves devolving to the main, 
Roll not a torrent in their course, 
To desolate the plain: | 
But gently lave the tender grass, 
Somnitic murm'ring as they pass: 
Nov trickling o'er the pebbl'd bed, 
No moving languishingly slow, 
And now suspending all their flow, 
A lucid mirror spread. | 
The sweet responsive woodland strain, 
Thy groves harmonious o'er the plain 
Resound : his liquid note now trills 
The linnet from yon spray, 
Love modulates the tender lay, 
And joy his bosom fills, 
In silent, fix'd, extatic gaze, 
1 view, dependant o'er thy brook, 


Thy scaly tribes in sportive maze, 


Promiscuous throng or drink 
Voluptuous thy nectarious stream, 


Whilst from their sides reflected gleam, - 
Of burnish'd gold and azure bright, 


Such hues as with resplendent glow, 
Adorn the gay etherial bow, 
In variegated light. 
May no insidious angler fell, 
Here temnt with artificial lure ; | 
Thy limpid course no torrents swell, 
Still chrystalline and pure. 
Here, in eternal bloom, may Peace 
Expand her olive, Discord cease : 
With eye benignant, meek Content 
Her permanent abode prefix, | 
The Virtues with the Graces mix, 
Thy youth to ornament, _ 


Still crown'd thy cultur'd holms and vales, 


With cheerful Plenty*'s smiling train, 
Whilst o'er the white high-foaming pales, 
The heart expanding strain 
Of rural joy, and rural bliss, 
Thy fair Arcadian nymphs express; 
But ah! my wayward fate from you 
Compels me, pleasing scenes, to part, 
For ever recent at my heart, 
Dear native streams, adieu 


HoRSE-BARRACKS, 


Irswick. C. F. OD. 
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118 PORTRAY. 


HARRY GILL axv GOODY BLAKE. 


Oh, what's the matter? what's the matter ? 
What is't that ails young Harry Gill 


That eyermore his teeth they chatter, 


Chatter, chatter, chatter still. 


Of waistcoats Harry has no lack, 


Good duffle grey and flannel fine ; 


| He has a blanket on his back, 


And coats enough to smother nine, 

In March, December, and u Ci 
Tis all the same with Harry Gill 

The neighbours tell, and tell you tuly, 
His teeth they chatt er, chatter still. 

At night, at morning, and at noon, 
'Tis all the same with Harry Gill; 


Beneath the sun, beneath the moon, 


His teeth they chatter, chatter still. 


Young Harry was 2 lusty drover, 
And who so stout of limbs as he? 
His cheeks were red as ruddy clover; 
His voice was like the voice of three. 


Auld Goody Blake was vid and poor; 


In ied she was, and thinly elad ; 
And any man who pass'd her door, 
Might see how poor 2 but she had. 


All day she spun in her poor dweYing, 
And then her three-hour's work at night; 


Alas, *twas hardly worth the telling; 
It would not pay for candle-light, 


This woman dwelt in Dorsetshire ; 


Her hut was on a cold hilf's side; 
And in that country coals are dear; 

For they come far by wind and tide. 
By the same fire, to boil their pottage, 

Two old dames, as I have known, 
Will often live in one small cottage, 
But she, poor woman, dwelt alone. 


Tas well enough when summet came, 


The long, warm, lightsome summer day; 
Then at her door the canty dame 
Wauld sit, as any linnet gay. 
But when the ice our streams did fetter, 
Oh, then how her old bopes Would skake; 


| You would have said, if you had mot her, 


'T was a hard time for Gaody Blake. 


Her evening then were dull and dead ; 
Sad cage it was, as You may thiak ; | 

For very coll to goto bed, | 
And then for cold not sleep a wink, 


O jo joy for her, when cer in winter, 
e winds at night had made a rout ; 
And seatter*d many a lusty splinter, f 
And many a rotten bough about, 


Yet never had she, well or sick, 
As every one who knew her says, 
A pile beforg-hand, wood or stick, 
:nough to warm her far three days. 


Now when the frost was past enduring, 


And made her poor old bos es to ache; 


Could any thing be more alluring, 
Then an old hedge to Goody Blake? 


And now and then it must be said, 
When her old hones were cold and chill, 


She left her fire, or left her bed, 


To geek the hedge of Harry Gill. 


Now Harry he had long suspected 
This tresspass of old Goody Blake, 


And vow'd that she should be detected, 


And he on her would vengeance take, 
And oft from his warm fire he'd go, 
And to the felds his road would take; 


And there, at night, in frost or snow, 
He watch'd, to seize old Goody Blake, 


And once, behind a rick of barley, 
Thus looking out did Harry stand, 


The moon was full and shining elenily; 


And crisp with frost the 5tubble land, 


He bears a noise -- -he's all awake; 


Again, on tip-toe, down the hill 
He softly creeps---"tis Goody Blake; 
She's at the hedge ef Harry Gill. 


; Right glad was he when he bebeld her; 


Stick after stick did Gaody pull; 


He stood behind a bush of elder, 


Till she had fill'd her apron full. 
When with her load she turn'd about, 
The bye- road back again to take, 
He started forward with a shout, | 
And sprang upon poor Goody Blake. 


And fiercely by the arm ke took her, 


And by the arm he held her fast; 


And fiercely by the arm he shook her, 


And cried, “ I've caught you then at last. 


Then Goody, who had nothing said, 
Her bundle from her lap let fall; 

And, kneeling on the sticks, she pray'd 
To God, that is the judge of all. 

She pray'd, her wither'd hands uprearing, 
While Harry held her by the arm : 

© O God, who art never out of hearing, 
cc Grant he may neyer more be warm.“ 


| The cold, cald moon, above her head, 


Thus on her knees did Goody pray; 


Voung Harry heard what she had said, 
And icy cold he turn'd away, 


He went complaining all the morrow, 
Thac he was cold and very chill: 

His face was gloom, his heart was $orro”; 
Alas that day for Harry Gill, 


That day be wore a riding coat, 
But not a whit the warmer he: 
Another was on Thursday bought, 
And ere the sabbath he bad three. 
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WE T&as all in vain, a ruthless matter, 

BS And blankets were about him pinn'd; 

vet still his jaws and teeth they chatter, 
EF Like a loose casement in the wind, 

And Harry's flesh it fell away; 

And all who see him say 'tis plain, 

EZ That live as long as live he may, 

© He never will be warm again, 


V4 


Monday, Afril 22. 
His Grace the Duke of Rut- 
land was married to Lady Eliza- 
E beth Howard, daughter of the 


E Earl of Carlisle. Immediately af- 


ter the ceremony (which was per- 
E formed by the Bishop of Norwich, 
at the Earl's house in Grosvenor- 
place, by special licence) the 
newly-married couple set off for 
the Duke's seat at Chevely-park, 


near Newmarket. 0 
Another sporting match, equal 


to that between Hambletonian 


and Diamond has just been made. 
Mr. Cookson has matched his 
horse Sir Harry, against Mr. R. 
Heathcote's Schedoni, for 3000 


londay. The report of Hamble- 
tonian ad Diamond being again 
matched, is unfounded. 

A new comedy was brought 
8 forward on Saturday, April 27, 


gat Covent Garden theatre, under 
„tze title of Vat is &? The he- 


roine, whose disposition gives the 
title, is a fine spirited girl, who 
dashes into every extravagance of 
fashion, and is ready to adopt 
all the changes of chiipeter as 
well as dress, that fashion ma 
direct. The dialogue abounds in 

vigorous Strokes of satire, with 


mon-place language than most 


„ mn, to be run for next Easter 


much humour, and less of com- 
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No word to any one he utters, 


A- bed or up, to youhy or old; 
But ever to himself he mutters, 
« Poor Harry Gill is very cold.“ 
A- bed or up, by night or day; 
His teeth they chatter, chatter still: 
Now think, ye farmers alt, I pray, 


Of Goopy BTAKE and HARRN Gir. 


' OCCURRENCES. 


A few mornings since, between 
Six and seves o'clock, a gentee] 
dressed young woman sprung up- 


on the ballustrades of London- 


Bridge, and before any one could 


come near her, threw herself in- 


to the Thames. A boat immedi- 
ately put off, and, as she was 
floating, brought her on shore: 


she was soon recovered, This 
shock ing act was caused by love 


and despair. 


April 27. Asparagus sold in 
Covent Garden market ſrom 128. 
to 14s, 6d. per hundred: at the 
like period last year grass of su- 


perior quality sold at 28. and 38. 
per hundred. | ET 

Treasure to the amount of a 
lack of pagodas, with a large 


quantity of jewels of various de- 


scriptions, has been discovered 


in an old palace at Chunderna- 


gerry, in the East Indies. | 
A few nights since a private in 
the West Essex Militia, at Chelms- 


ford, having had some discordant 
words with his wife previous to 
their going to bed, as soon as she 
was asleep, hung himself in the 


room, but not without alarming 


y the woman, who ran to his.assis 
tance, and cut him down. He 
then retutned to bed, but no bet- 
ter reconciled; for after lying in 


sullen silence till he thought his 


wiſe again asleep, he had tècourse 


120 


to the same desperate expe.lient 
for adjusting all matrimonial dis- 
sentions, but not without the 
knowledge of his wife, whoze se— 
cond sleep was feizned. After 
suffering him to hang rather lon- 
ger than before, she again cut him 
don, and saved his life. The 
poor man has ever since heen in 
a very low state of mind, and is 
now under proper care in the 
hospital. | 

Mrs. Smith of Cambridge, who 
had been some time on a visit at 
her son's at Saffron Walden, went 
out in the morning to take her 
usual walk: four hours elapsed, 
and she did not return, which oc- 


3. At St. John's, near Bunge), 
Mrs. Brettingham, 


OCCURRENCES. 


ner's inquest sat upon the bod), 


casioned great anxiety in tlie ſi, 
mily, and every search was made 
to no purpose, till some persons 
passing a pond i in the same paris, 
discovered two letters directed 
to Mr. Smith, unopened, a muß, 
and a petticoat, by the side of the 
water. The family being inform. 
of these circumstances, the pond WE. ( 
was searched, and the body «f WW 

the deccased found. The coro- 


N 


and brought in their verdict in 
nacy. 

At the last levee the prezent 
Earl of Dysart was introduced t 
his majesty, on coming to his ti 
tles. 
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SUFFOLK. 
MARRIAGES, 5. Mr. Ellet, formerly an at. . 
— torney at Ipswich, was found dead wh 
Akril l. At Sudbury, Mr. W. in his bed. = to! 
Jones to Mrs. Alward. 1 Sudbury, aged 64, Mr, the 
2. At Brent Ely, the Rev. J. Susanna Scarlin. Same day M. wa 
Rowley to Miss Mary Scourfield. J. Spurling. in! 
18. At Sudbury, Mr. E. Tiftin, At Bury, Mrs. Penelope Bol- His 
of Bulmer, to Miss Abbott. ton. 323 
19. At Blakenham, the Rev. 17. Mrs. Read, wife of Mr. bai 
J. Lyford, to Miss Jane Lodge. Read, clock- maker, Ipswich. tou 
20. At Bath, Alderman Man- 22, Mrs. Growse, wife of M. zes 
ning, Esq. of Peasenhall, Suffolk, Growse, surgeon, at Bildestone. | wo 
to Miss Smith. 8 day Mrs. Bigsby. of cor 
23. Mr. John Manby of Grun- ied.” ren Bars , 07 Han BY had 
disburg, to Miss Wake. . 23. At . after a mo- am 
— LLELL- mentary indisposition, Mr. Stee|, aan 
DEaTHs. aged 65. | m 
Same day, Mr. J. Garrod, gro- 11 
Marel 30. Aged 72, Mrs. To- cer, of Ipswich. Je 
vell, "of 1 0. Ago | 24. Mr. Thomas ren „ a I din 
4 31. Aged 54, Edmund Tyreh Wordwell. led 
| " Abril 2. At Ipswich, aged 72, cis *. right, ol Bury. FY 
Mr. Hutchinson, formerly survey. Aged 52, sincerely regret 8. 
Or of the port of Woodbridge. 1 by 41 Who know him, Mr. 1 con 
Same day, at Woodbridge, Mrs. mon Maw, of Ipswich. "1 
Cottingham. May 2. Aſter a lingering il. mi 


ness, Mrs. Forster, wife of Mr. P. 
Forster, bookseller, Ipswich. 


1 ruf 
Ipswich Magazine, 


For MAY, 1799. 
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THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKSPERE. 


THIS excellent dramatic poet, yeoman in the neighbourhood, 
whose works will be an ornament whose name was Hathaway. He 


the language shall be understood, about 1585, when an extravagant 
| was born at Stratford. uſion- Avon, action obliged him to leave those 
in Warwickshire, April 23, 1564. parts. This was no less than steal- 
His ſather, John Shakspere, was ing deer from a park belonging to 


ern he 
. 


bailiff and chief officer of the near Stratford; he having un- 
town of Stratford, and was pos- guardedly associated with some 
essed of lands and tenements wild young fellows, who made a 
worth £500. This John was a frequent practice of this kind of 
considerable dealer in wool: he robbery. Sir Thomas prosecuted 
had ten children, of whom Willi- him for this, and in revenge, 
am being the eldest: went some Shakspere made a ballad on him, 
time to a free-school, where he which was probably his first poe- 
acquired what little Latin he was tical esa x. 


= cients were a disadvantage to he is supposed to have been in- 
dim: it is allowed, that a Way troduced to a playhouse by Tho- 
5 ledge of them might have made mas Green, ele ie come- 
him a more correct writer; but it dian from Stratford, or by Michael 


& would have been proportionably wickshire man, and an actor. At 
3 contracted, | OE first he was prompter's attendant, 
On his leaving school he sub- to give the performers notice to 
mitted to the way of life proposed enter: he afterwards performed 
c Y his father, and married in 1582 on the stage, but never became 
do the daughter of a substantial famous as an actor. The ghost in 


1 | 


to the English nation as long as continued in a settled state till 


a justice of the peace, had been Sir Thomas Lucy, of Cherlecot, 


master of. It has been questioned Shakspere leaving Warwick 
whether his ignorance of the an- hire, travelled to London, where 


zs probable his extensive genius Drayton, who was also a War- 
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122 BIOGRAPHY. 


Hemlet, and Adam in As ven Hike 
it. berg his highest characters. 
(Great rains have een taken 
by many of his commentators, par- 
ticularly Vic. alone, to ascertain 
Which was the first pl ay he wrote. 
This gentleman concludes it was 
Love's Labour loct, written in 1591, 
By the year 1603 it is probable 
Shakspere was author of 24 plays: 
bout this time he, in conjunc- 


ion with several other persons, 


Htained a licence from King 
aines, to exhibit comedics, tra- 
„dies, histories, &c. at theGlobe 
"Heatre, and elsewhere. This 
zeatre was situated on the bank- 
ide, Southwark, ard was cover— 
| with a reed thatch till it was 
urned down, on the 29th of June 
613, while the play of King Hen- 
y 70 1. was exhibiting. This ac- 
ident was occasioned by dis- 
harging some 5mal! pieces called 
chambers, on King Wan 8 arrival 
it Woolsey's Gate, Whitehall; 
one of which, being injudicious ly 
manavel, the wading fred the 
00f. The Globe Thbeatte had, 
Yrevious to this, an open area in 


ts centre, which is supposed to- 


ave been filled by the inferior 
Mart of the audience, whom Shak- 
pere, in Hanllet's instructions to 
he players, calls the ground/ings. 
Shak<pere met with great pa- 
ronage from the public, and from 
Yucen Elizabeth, who had seve- 
al of his plays acted before her ; 
and commanded him to w rite 
omething after te Two Parts of 
FTenry the Fourth, in order to ex— 
tend the character of Falstaff, 
with which she was much delight. 
2d: in consequence Shaksperę 
rote the Mer:y lire I indoor, 
Our author's urbanity and good- 
nature were equal to his poetica] 
ahilities, and gained him many 
friends. Ben. Jon on, when en- 
tirely »nknown to he world, had 
offered one of his ory to the 


_ 


performers, to have it acte 4 
and the persons into whose hands 


it was put, after having turned i ed 
carelessly and supercilionsly over at 
were just upon returning it to ha 
him with an ill-natured answer 1 da 
that it would be of no service t5 1 the 
their company, when Shakspere 4 Re 
luckily cast his eye upon it, and 3 V\ 
found something so good in it, a; 05 
to engage him first to read it thro; 8 Ne 
and after wards to recommend Mr. _ 
Jonson andh is writings to the pub. wi 
Ic. Jonson had certainly the ad. 
vantage of Shakspere in scholar. | "Ps 
Ship; but was much inferior t 5 he 
him in every other respect; and Ge 
notwithstanding the liberal and Co 
friendly conduct of the latter © 
Jonson seems to have taken a olf 
envious pleasure in exposing the 05 
anomalies of Shakspere” s per. Un 
formances, and even in some in. An 
stances of mis-quoting passages, 15 
partie [larly one from the traged; 'Y 1 
Oulu Cesar. 1 2 
Some years before his dead © 
Shakspere, having collected toge _ Ti 
ther a sufficient fortune, retired to 55 
the place of his birth, and spe 8 
his time in ease, refitement, an! top 
the conversation of his friend: . 
He died on his birth-day, Apr . 
23, 1616. having exactly com f 
| pleted his 52d year; and was bu 90 
ried on the north side of the chan 0 


cel, in the great church at Strat £ 

= bc: 
ford, where a monument is placelſi ; 
in the wall. On his Tag: | 
underneath is, | | bis 


Good friend, for Jesus' sake forbeap ; = 
To dig the dust enclosed here. I 5 
lest he t' e man that spares these stone wil 
And curst be he that moves my bones, a be 
He had three daughters, of hon che 


two lived to be married, Judith 
the elder, to Mr. Thomas Quiney : 4 


and Susannah, to Dr. John Hill. cb 
Shakspere was the undoubtelf ol 


author of 45 plays; besides which 
many others have been ede 
to him. IT have been muff 
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editors and commentators of his 
works, some of whom have per— 
haps rather obscured than eluct- 
dated the text. The follow ing are 
the names of the most eminent — 
Rowe, Pope, Theobald, lianmer, 
Warburton, Johnson, Stecvens, 
Capell, Farmer, Malone, and 
Reed. All these, except Dr. Far- 
mer, 
whole of his works. | 
Dr. Farmer wrote on, Shak- 
spere's learning, and concluded 
he was no classic scholar. This 
decision was controverted by Mr. 
Colman, in his preface to Terenct, 


and to this the Dr. rephed. Many 


other critics have published re- 
marks, &c. on particular plays of 
this author, and Mrs. Montague 


an excellent essay on his writings. 


and genius. 


The ſollowing is the character 
which the judicious Dr. Blair gives 
of Shakspere: —“ Great he may 


justly be called, as the extent aud 


force of his natufal genius, both 
for tragedy and comedy, are al- 


together unrivalled ; but at the 


same time it is genius shooting 
wild; deficient in just taste, and 
altogether unassisted by know- 
ledge or art. | 
idolised by the British nation; 
much has been said, and much has 
been written concerning him; 


criticism has been drawn to the 
very dregs, in commentaries upon 


bis words and witticisms; and 
yet it remains to this day in doubt, 


whether his beauties or his faults 
be greate t. Admirable scenes, 


and passages without number, 
there are in his plays: passages 
beyond what are to be found in 
any other dramatic writer; but 
there is hardly any one of bis 
plays which can be called alio- 
2 a good one, or which can 
e read with uninterrupteu plca- 
sure from beginning to end. Be- 
sides extreme irregularities in 


have commented on the 


Long has he been 


conduct, and grotesque mixtures 
of setious and CONC in one piece, 
we are often intertupted by un— 
natural GLOUupILS, aten exPresstb- 
Ons, à certain obscure Donmbast, 
and a pia) upon words, nnen he 
is fond of pursumg; and a6%;e m- 
tercuphons tO Gar Plea ire tou 


frequently occur, on 0: casions 


when we would least wich to meet 
with them. All these faults how- 


ever Shakspere redeems by two 
of the greatest excellencies which 


any tragic poet can possess: his 
lively and dwersified paintings of 
character; his strong and natural 
express10..5 of passion. These are 
the two chief virtues; on these 


his merit rests. Notwitlistanding 


his many absurdities, all the wile 
we are reading his plays we hnd 
ourselves in che midst of our tel- 


lows; we meet with men, vulgar 
perhaps in their manners, Cyalse - 


or harsh in their sentimeuts, but 
still they are men; they speak 


with human voices, and are ac- 


tuated by human passions; we are 
interested in What they say or do, 


the same nature with ourselves. 


It is therefore no matter of won- 
der, that from the more polished 


and regular, but more cold and 


artificial performances of other 
pouls, the public should return 


with pleasure to Such Warm and 


genuine representations of human 


nature. Shabspere possesses like 


wise the merit of having created 
for hinzell a sort of world of pre- 


ternaturul keings. 11s witches, 
ghosts, fairies, and spirits of all 
kinds, are described with such 
circumstances of awſul and my 


terioas solemnity, and speak a 
language so peculiar to them- 
selves, as strongly to aſſect the 
imagination Eis two 
pieces, and in which, in my opi— 
nion, the strengih of his genius 
chicfty appears, are Othello art 
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tions been considered as rational proprieties, and may not hae 


with very liberal patronage and the mind after reading a tragedy, 7 


spectators: the latter exposing composition which merits the cen— L 
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Macbeth. With regard to histori- and happy: « He was the man, : | Bi 
cal plays they are, properly speak- who of all modern and perhay; ies 


ing, neither tragedies nor come- ancient poets, had the largest and cri! 
dies; but a peculiar species of most comprehensive soul. All the pe 
dramatic entertainment, calcu- images of nature were still pre She 
lated to describe the manners of sent to him, and he drew then bor 
the times of which he treats, to not laboriously, but Juckily.- KY tte 
exhibit the principal characters, When he describes any thing, vvu ed 
and to fix our imagination on the more than see it, you feel it toy, ay 
most interesting events and revo- They who accuse bim of wanting Þ 7. 


4 


lutions of our own country. learning, give him the greatr 

His character appears with as commendation. He was natural|, 
great 1 in his comedies learned. He needed not the spe-. 
as in his tragedies; a strong, ſer- tacles of books to read nature: he 
tile, and creative genius, irregu- looked inward, and - found her 


lar in conduct, employed too of- there. I cannot say he is ever R 
ten in amusing the mob, but sin- wherealike: were he so, I should hee 
gularly rich and happy in the de- do him injury to compare him to ner 
scription of characters and man- the greatest of mankind. He i ua 
ners. Jonson is more regular in many times flat and insipid; his {jon 
the conduct of his pieces, Cut stiff comic wit degenerating into Happ 
and pedantic; though not desti- clenches; his serious swelling in. y of 
tute of dramatic genius.“ to bombast. But he is alway: |; z 
The character which Dryden great when some great occasion Prot 
has drawn of Shakspere is not on- is presented to him,” ai 
ly just, but uncommonly elegant B eco 
| | | | [2 wth 
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THEATRICALS. 
DRAMATIC poetry and ex- Though some writers of trage. 


hibitions have, in all civilized na- dy may have been guilty of im. 


and entertaining amusements; placed virtue in a true point of 
and in our own country they meet view, yet the impression left on 


support. These compositions are or being present at its perform- | 
principally divided into two kinds, ance, are, on the whole, favoura- 
Tragedy and Comedy. The for- ble to virtue and good dispositi- . 
mer exhibiting the characters and ons. Comedy has too often, it 5 
behaviour of persons in some of fearcd, o fir degenerated, as to 
the most, try ing and critical situa- set a gloss on vice and dissipati- 
tions of life, and thus improving on; and is therefore, in such 
the virtuous sensibility of the cases, the species of dramatic BR 


the ſollies and slighter vices of sure of the pious and virtuous, few 
mankind, hold them up to cen- of whom, it is presumed, would 
sure and ridicule, and convince wish to have theatrical exhibic 
the audience of the ahsurdity of ons entirely excluded, 

such conduct, | | | - 


\ 


XX Rcides the two general spe— 
ies of dramatic poems above de- 
EX cribed, there are two others, 
6 Jpera and Farce: these are of 
ne comic kind. The former 
FX. bounds in musical pieces, the 
Jitter is short, and usually ad- 
ded to a tragedy or comedy, by 
$ay of entertainment. 

"# England boasts of many excel- 
gent dramatic writers; particular- 


= ROSA, the heroine of the 
piece, is, on the death of her mo- 
ther, left at an carly age to the 


— a, — — — re 


tleman, and his quondam fellow- 
Happrentice, Lizard, after a varie- 


2 n England, sailed together, as 
Prother adventurers, to the East 


Pecomes acquainted with Rosa's 
mother, Iikew ise a native of Great 
Britain; and is, on her death, en- 
Kruste with the care of her child. 
Wich the co-operation of Lizard 
he embezzles Rosa's fortune, 
Frhich he employs in successful 
e. Ppeculations, and thereby ac- 
i- Juires immense wealth. To con- 
„e eal his fraudulent transactions, 
ot is agreed between the knaves, 
on 
ne plunder, shall take all the 
ulpability and disgrace upon 


* 


a- pimself, and escape the punish- 
ti- nent of his villainy by flying to 
is ogland. Rosa meanwhile is 
to prought up by her guardian in 
ti- F@tter ignorance of her real birth 
< end history, and believes herself 
tic to be an orphan, totally depen- 


ant upon the benevolence and 


E 
5 


id returns, with his son Henry 
» 
* 


nd Rosa, to England, where, la- 
ouring under no apprehension of 


uardianship of Torrid. This . 
3 1 of chifts to obtain a livelihood 


Fndies, in which country Torrid 


hat Lizard, for a certain share of 


L zenerosity of Torrid. After accu- 
ulating a princely fortune, Tor- 
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ly Shakspere, Jonson, Beaumont, 


Fletcher, Rowe, Otway, &c. Of 
late many pieces have been tran- 


Slated from the German, and be- 
ing adapted to the English man- 
ners, have been well received on 
the London stages. | 


We shall from time to time give 
an account of the fables, &c. of 
new plays, and sometimes select 


a {ew scenes. 1 


| Tie SECRET, a ComEny, by Mr. Moris. 


his nefarious dealings being "Rs 


tected, he purposes to enjoy o/1un 
cum dig nitate. No sooner howe- 


ver is he settled in his new abode, 


than he 1s very disagreeably sur- 


prised by a visit from his partner 


in iniquity, Lizard. The latter 


has dissipated his share of the 


plunder of Rosa's ſortune, and 
receiving intelligence of Torrid's 
return to England in the charac- 
ter of a rich nabob, waits upon 


him to claim participation in the 


fortune Torrid has acquired thro! 


his co-operation, as the price of 
not divulging the Secret of the 


fraud committed in India. Con- 


scious, not only of the disgrace, 


but punishment which such a dis- 
closure would entail upon him, 
Torrid finds himself reduced to 


the necessity of acceding to Li- 


zard's requisition, who demands, 
that Rosa should he given in mar- 
riage to his son Jack, and that 
Henry Torrid should accept of 


the hand of Lizard's daughter Su- 


sanna, a vain teacher in a board - 
1ng-school. It is farther required 


on the part of Lizard, that Torrid 
should patronize his other two 


sons, Jemmy andJerry, the one an 
architect, the other a physician. 
In consequence of this arrange- 
ment between Torrid and Lizard, 
Henry and Rosa, who are passio- 


: nately enamoured of each other, 
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1 | 1 | | be 
find themselves involved in the benevolence and humanity, Ti, 8) h 
greatest difliculty. Tocrid has hi- guout.ess of his heart freGuen, 5 1 
therto refused his consent to the prompts him to 0: etstep the hier 
union of the two lovers; but con- of his fortune, and his gener 4 toin 
ceiving Henry's marriage with involves him in pecuniary em. Th 
Rosa to be the only method he _ ras8ments,' which al length lex; er, 
has left to secure his on safety to his being arrested. Here Nen 
and reputation, he is now as ca- amiable qualities of Rosa's he 5 ork 
ger to promote their unzon as he are disclosed in her attempts yſM bon 
was before to prevent it. He procure the enlargement of De, 
therefore presents Lizard's daugh- ville, whose arrest farther gn Pobb. 
ter wich a note for 4 500, to trus- an opportunity to his tenants 4 Fo 
trate the projected match, by pre- mamiest their gratitude tow a{R-E: 
tending a prior marriage. _ their [anclord, Whose „ind cab 
Till this period Henry has re- liating manners have gained the | 
mained totaily ignorant of the. entire aflection. A letter, vu 
fraud and injustice committed by. is put into the hands of Lad) I He 
his father against Rosa. But being. her Dorville, and by her coun ; 
now apprized of the whoie atiair n.cated to her husband, reve 11 
by Lizard, the delicacy of his the Secret of Rosa's birth; vii tak 
mind revolts at the idea of be- proves to be the daughter of D lay 
coming a partner in his father's ville, by a lady of whom he vi Th 
- guilt, and espousing the lady who Ppassi01.ately enamoured in * 
-owes her ruin to his father's youth,. but who was torn fron lf nde 
treachery, Distracted between arms by the cruel artiſices o * 
love on the one hand, and filial father, and conveyed to In nd 
duty on the other, which prompts where she afterwards inherited vas 
him to save his father's honour at large fo tune, which, She | 3 
the expence of his own bappi- queathed to, her daughter, a e 
ness, he at last resolves to con- entru-ted to the guardian care e 
cur in Lizard's project, and wakes Torrid, as already related. Tl — , 
an offer of his hand and heart to collateral branches of this imp _ 
Susanla. IIis conversation be- tant Secret are disclosed by Ton 5 
ing overheard by Kosa, she re- himself, Who makes at once if © 8 
sents the apparent perhdy of. }len- ample confession of his injusbg 2 
ry, by flying from the protection and, a restitution, of Rosa's H 
of kis father's roof, and seeking an perty. The villainous designs 0 
as) lum under che hospitable roof, Lizard are defeated, in a gi _ 
of Mr. Dorville, This gentleman mcasure, through the instrune 8 
is represented as a philaunthiopist, tality of his own son Jack; 4 " | 
who having met with some cruel the piece concludes with the i bp 
disappointments in the early part storation of Doryalle to afttucn * 
of his life, can find no enjoy and, he happy alliance of Hel Su) 
ment except in the exercise of aud Rosa. ; "ag 
| !.. T reat! 
Die TWINS, a Farce, by Mr. Lewis: ene 
THE plot of the Twins is to sary for him tg personate a 0 wg 
accomplish Capt. Melville's ob- ker from New: York, and to of * 


taining the hand of Charlotte Bel- 


wor, in which it is faund vegee 


out of the hands; e Mrs. Tab 


2 7 no tenet for £10,000, but wh 


oe is desirous of being cancelled 
o his marrying her. | 
ze lovers however, by the 
W.ccrtions of th: Captain in his 
x win character, are made happy. 
The ſ representation of this Qua- 
W cr, and of another (a servant) 


Work Quaker's account of © the 
EEbominations of this Babylon ;” 


F obbed by pick-pockets, and by 


Fered with chalk and brick-dust,“ 
Bough the wit was broad, occa- 


xcited much risihility. The New 


ie modes in which he had been 


Women, „Whose faces were co- 
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sioned a cortinual roar of laugh- 
ter; and the acting was in the 
true spirit of farcical humour. 


The second act abounds in too 
quick a succession of incidents; 
and the conclusion is perhaps too 


abrupt, at which a part of the 


audience was preparing to testify 


some slight disapprovation, but 
that the final speech of the twin 


hero prevented it, by being re- 
ceived with an unanimous and 


universal plaudit, which continu» 
ed during the fall of the curtain. 


THE ground-work of the fable 
ay of The Robbers. 


rrupted by the vicious conncils 


Wncarcerates his aged parent to 
Wbtain possession of his estate. 


Ind which is said to be haunted, 
Wlling into the hands of the Coun- 
3s, She resolves to investigate 
ne mystery, having reason to 


ont endeavours to prevent her 
esign, and at last resolves upon 
urdering both old Montval and 
e Countess, to escape detecti- 
M9", but falls the victim of his own 
WF -achery, beingstabbed by Mont- 
al at the very moment he is liſt- 


Preatbing his last, in consequence 
f the shock occasioned by the 
ene just transacted. Unable to 
Ipport the pangs of conscience, 
nd the merited reproaches of his 
rtuous wife, he stabs himself; 


taken from Schiller's celebrated 
The young Count  Montval, 
Ft Ind examples of La Pont, plunges 


Pio every species of proffigacy 
Ind dissipation, and in the end 


he keys of the place in which 


ie wretched father is confined, 


aspect some latent villamy. La 


Ws up his hand to kill the Coun- 
Ps. The young Count now ar- 
Eres just as his injured father is 


N. CASTLE V MONTVAL, a Taacevy, by Mr. Wralrzy. 


and the dismal tale of woe is com- 


pleted by the Countess throwing 
herself upon the dead bodies of 
her husband and father-in-law, 
giving up the ghost. 5 


Such is a brief outline of the 


new trageay, which, as far as 
deaths, murders, end reputed 
hobgoblins can excite our horror, 
wants nothing to render 1t most 
sublimely tragic and terrific !— 


The three first acts languished 


most intolerably: but in the fourth 
thé business begins to grow more 
active, which is wound up to a 
climax in the fifth. The language 
was in general correct, but very 
heavy; and the cut entemble of too 


$0porific a cast, till the murder 


began to work, to keep the at- 
tention alive. There wanted like- 


Vie that due concatenation of 


the subordinate parts, which is 


requisite to form a whole. Count 
Colmar, the Marquis, and Matil- 


da, had very little concern with 


the general interest of the piece, 


and might he almost totally cut 


out of it, without any essential 


injury to the fable, 
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. The BIRTH - DAY, à Comtvpy off Three Acts. 


THE ground-work of the play 
1s taken from the German, being 
altered and adapted for the Eng- 
lish stage from Kotzebue's drama 
of Ilie Reconciliation, by T. Dibdin, 
jun. whose name is successfully 
known as a theatrical writer. 

The fable, which is at once 


simple and interesting, hinges on 
the rupture between the two bro- 


thors, in consequence of a law- 


suit respecting a garden to which 
both of them lay claim, pursuant 


the will of their deceased mother. 
The law-suit, through the chica- 


nery of Circuit, and the artful con- 


trivances of the old house-keeper, 


Mrs. Moral, who foments the 


quarrel, keeps the two brothers 


in a state of open warfare ſor 15 
years, till both parties are hear- 


tily sick of the business, though 
reluctant to make any amicable 


overtures. Philip, whose circum- 
stances are very much reduced, is 
relieved ſrom his pecuniary em- 


barrassments by Harry, the son 
of Lewis, who has eloped from 
his father, is passionately ena- 
moured of his beautiful cousin 


. L To 4 
Ne” - J 7 
E ; * 


' NATURAL HISTORY. 


A DESCRIPTION of the BEAVER. 


IN all countries as man is ci- 
vilized and improved, the lower 
Tanks of animals are depressed 


and degraded. Either reduced to 


servitude, or treated as rebels, all 


their societies are dissolved, and 


all their united talents rendered 
ineffectual. Their feeble arts 
quickly disappear, and nothing 


— 


- 


tuating the discord between tl: 


Emma, and who, without dis ? 


vering hinself, prevails upon t,t 

two brothers to have done i; 
law, and to settle their dispute 

arbitration. This relief, Philip; 
told proceeds from his broth» | 
Lewis, and this being the ani. 
versary of their birth-day ( 
brothers being twins) Emma wat? 
upon her uncle to congratulai We 
him. After encountering mu 
opposition from Mrs. Meral, wi 

seeks to enrich herself by perp 


two families, she is introduced 
her uncle, through the friendly 
fices of Junk, servant to Lew, 
The latter gentleman, an old blu: 
English captain, relents at sig ani 
of his niece, and having after. 

wards an opportunity of convince 

ing himself of the perfidy of u 
house-keeper, in whose favouſ 
he had made a will, is gradually 
prevailed upon to seek a recor-W 
ciliation with his brother, whit 
is happily brought about; ant 
the piece terminates with ex 
union of Emma and Harry. 


remains but their solitary instincih 
or those foreign habitudes who 
they receive from human edu 
tion. | ; 
The Beaver seems to be noſe 
the only remaining monument ai 
that kind of intelligence in bruts Wt; 
which though infinitely inferiv i 

as to its principle, to that of man 


upposes however certain com- 
mon projects, certain relative 
ends in view; projects which, 
having for their basis society, in 
like manner, suppose some parti— 
cular method of understanding 
one another, and of acting in con- 
= cert. 5 | | 
It is allowed, that the Beaver, 
EE far from having an absolute supe- 
riority over the other animals, 
seems, on the contrary, to be in- 
ſerior to some of them as to its 
qualities merely as an individual; 
and this fact is confirmed by ob- 
N serving a young beaver, which 
was sent to Paris from Canada in 
the beginning of the year 1758. 


„lt is an animal tolerably mild, 


* 


WE tranquil, and familiar, though ra- 


ther, it would seem, gloomy and 
Emelancholy. If we consider this 
animal, therefore, in its dispersed 
and solitary state, we shall find, 


— 


not superior tc other animals; 
that it has not more ingenuity 
than the dog, more sense than 


Ithe elephant, or more cunning 
Ethan the fox. It is rather remark- 


external conformation, than for 
any Ne Superiority of its in- 
Sternal qualities. Of quadrupeds, 
the beaver alone has a flat oval 
Wtail, covered with scales, which 
Perves as a rudder to direct its 
motions in the water. It is the 
only quadruped that has mem- 
branes between the toes on the 


none on the fore ones, which it 
uses as hands in carrying food to 
the mouth. It is the only one 
which, while it resembles a ter- 


hid 


lucz seems to approach the nature of 


an aquatic being in its hind ones. 


noh The beavers begin to assemble 
- "WW" the month of June, in order to 
uct 


1 Worm a society, which is to conti- 
eric 


mah 


aue for the greatest part of the 


that as to internal qualities, it is 


Fable for the singularities of its 


restrial animal in its fore parts, 


the place where they fix their 
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year. They arrive in numbers from 
every side, and presently form a 
company of two or three hundred. 
The place of meeting is commonly 


abode; and this is always by the 


sidle of some lake or river. It it be 


about building a dam, or pier that 


a lake in which the waters are al- 
ways upon a level, they dispense 


with building a dam; but if it be 


a running stream, which is subject 
to floods and falls, they then set 


crosses the river, so as to form a 


dead water in that part which lies 
above and below. This dam or 
pier is often 80 or 100 feet long, 
and 10 or 12 feet thick at the base. 


When we consider the size of 


the beaver, the largest of which 
weighs only from 50 to 60 pounds, 
and in length are little more than 


three feet from the tip of the snout 


to the insertion of the tail, and 
compare the greatness of the work 


with the powers of the architect, 
it will appear enormous; but the 
solidity with which these dams are 


built is still more astonishing than 


hind feet, and at the same time 


its size. The part of the river 


over which they are usually built, 
is where it is most shallow, and 


where some great tree is found 
growing by the side of the stream. 


This they pitch upon as proper 
for making the principal part in 


their building, and though it is 
often thicker than a man's body, 
they instantly set about cutting it 
down. For this operation they 


have no other instrument than 
their 4 incisive teeth, which soon 


lay it level, and that also on the 


side they wish to have it fall, which 
is always across the stream. They 
then set about cutting the top 


branches, to make it lie close and 


even, and serve as the principal 


beam of their fabric. 
These operations are performed 


2 
— 


in common. At one time a num- 
ber of beavers are employed te- 
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gether at the foot of the tree in 
gnawing it down, and when this 
part of their labour is accomplish- 


ed, it becomes the husiness of 
others to sever the branches, while 


a third party are engaged along 


the borders of the river or lake, 
in cutting other trees, which tho? 


smaller than the first tree, are yet 
as thick as the leg, if not the thigh 
of a common-sized man. These 
they carry with them by land to 
the rok? of the river, and then 
by water to the place allotted for 


their building; where, sharpening 
them at one end, and forming them 


into stakes, they fix them in-the 
ground, at a small distance from 
cach other, and fill up the vacant 
Spaces with pliant branches — 
While some are thus employed in 
fixing stakes, others go in search 
of clav, which they prepare for 
their purpose with their tails and 


feet, and with which, brought 


home in large quantities, they 
render their structure still more 
compact. 5 | 
This structure is so ingenious] 
contrived, that it has not only all 
the extent, and all the solidity 
which are requisite, hut also a 
form the most proper for confin- 


ing the water, and when. it has 


passed its bounds, for maintaining 
its weight, or baffling its attacks. 
At the top of their ike or mole, 
that is, at the part where it is least 
thick, they Ben two or three 
openings. These they occasion- 
ally enlarge or contract, as the ri- 
ver occasionally rises or falls; and 
when from inundations either too 


powerful or too sudden, their 


works habe been damaged, they 
are, with the utmost diligence 
and application, on the retreat of 


the waters, immediately repaired. 
Aſter this display of their la- 


bours fo accomplish a public work, 
it would be superfſuous to add to 


it a description of their private 


shape it is almost always either 


and even three stories, while the 


constructions, were it not that i 
history an account should be giv 
of every fact, and that in this fir, 
grand work of the beaver, the jj. 
tention uniformly was, that the 
little habitation of each fami}; 
Should be rendered more comm. 
dious, OE ” 

This habitation 1s always fur. 
nished with two passages, one fir 
the purpose of a land, and the 
other of a water excursion. [I 


oval or round; sometimes it i 
from four to five feet in diameter, 
and sometimes it consists of two, 


walls are always two feet thick, 
When it happens to consist of but 
one story, the walls are but a fey 
feet hight over which there i: 
kind of vault that terminates the 
edifice, and serves as a Covering 
for it. It is constructed with such 
solidity as to be impenetrable ( 
the heaviest rains, to defy the 
most impetuous winds, and s 
plaistered with such neatnes, 
both outwardly and inwardly, that 
one might actually suppose it t6 
be the work of man. These ani. 
mals nevertheless use no instru- 
ment for the preparation of thet 
mortar, but their feet, or for the 
application of it, but their tais, 
They chiefly use such materials | 
are not easily dissolved by water. 
Their wooden work consists « 
such trees as grow on the bank 
of rivers, as these are most eas; i 
cut down, stripped of their bar, 
and carried; and all these obe 
rations they perform before the 
relinquish a tree which they hai: 
once attacked. They cut it at e 
distance of a foot or a foot and: 
half from the ground. They sit 2 
they work; and besides the ad, 
vantage of this convenient ., 
ture, they have the pleasure d 
continually gnawing fresh bart 


and soſt wood, both which the) b 
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prefer to most other kinds of ali- 
ment. Averse to dry wood, they 
always provi e an ample store of 
these for their for their subsistence 
during the winter. ES. 

The space allotted ſor the pro- 
vision of eight or ten beavers, 
occupies from twenty-live to thir- 
ty feet square, and from eight to 
ten ſeet deep. It is near their ha- 
bitations that they establish their 
magazines; and to each hut or 
cabin there 1s one allotted, of a 
size proportioned to the number 
of its inhabitants, to which they 


| have all a common right; nor do 


they offer to plunder their neigh- 
bours. 5 
Hamlets, so to express them, 
have been seen, composed of 20, 
and even 25 dwellings. Such 
large settlements however are 
rare. In general they do not 
contain more than ten or a dozen 
families, each of which has its 
own separate district, magazine, 
and habitation; nor will it allow 
any strangers to settle within its 
inclosure. The smallest dwellings 
contain two, four, and six; the 
largest 18, 20, and it is even said 
30 beavers; and it seldom or ever 
happens, that the number of males 


and” females is not upon a Jer. 


Moderately speaking therefore, 


their society may be said to con- 


sist frequently of an hundred and 
fifty, or two hundced workmen, 
who having first exerted their 
united industry and diligence in 
rearing a grand public work, af- 
terwards form them elves into 
different bodies, in order to con- 
Struct private habitations. 
However numerous the repub- 
lic of heavers may be, peace and 
good order are uniformly main- 
tained in it. A common series of 
toil has strengthene their union; 
the conveniences which they have 
procured for each other, and the 
abundance of provisions which, 


9 — ces ma = 


after having amassed, they conti- 


nue to consume together, render 


them happy within themselves; 
and having moderate appeites, 
entertaining even an aversion (o 


blood and carnage, they have not 


the smallest propensity to hosti- 
lity or rapine, but actually enjoy 
all the blessings which man is only 


horn to desire. Friends to each 


other, if threatened by any ene- 


mies from abroad, they know how 
to avoid them; and for this pur- 
po-e, on the first alarm, they give 
notige of their mutual danger by 
striking the water with their tails, 
which sends forth a sound that is 


heard in their most distant dwel- 
lings. On this occasion each bea- 
ver, as he thinks most expedient, 


plunges into the water, or con- 


_ceals himself within the walls of 


his own habitation, which 1s in no 
danger but from the fire of the 


angry heavens, or from the wea- 


pons of man, and hich no animal 


dares attempt to open or to over-_ 


WL: | 33 

These asylums are not only se- 
cure, but x very neat and com- 
modious. The floor is covered 
with verdure, young and tender 
branches of trees serving them for 


a carpet, on which they never 


permit any of their excrements to 


be left. The window which fronts 


the water serves them for a bal- 
cony, from which they enjoy the 


fresh air, and bathe themselves 
the greatest part of the day. In 


the water they remain in an up— 
right pos.ure, the head and fore 
parts only being visible This 


_ element is indeed so necessary to 
them, or ratner gives them $0 


much pleasure, that they seem 
unable as it were to live without 


frequent immersions in it. Some- 
times they go to a considerable 


distance under the ice; and ben 
they are easily taken, by attack - 
ing the dwelling on one hand, and 
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Iving in wait for them at the same 
time at a hole which is purposely 
formed a little way off in the ice, 
and to which they are obliged to 
come for breath. | 

The habit which this animal has, 
of continually keeping the tail, 
and all the hind parts of the body 
in the water, seeins to have 
changed the nature of its flech. 


That of the fore parts, till we 


come to the reins, 1s of the same 
quality, taste, and consistency as 
the flesh of land animals: that of 
the tail and of the hind legs and 
thighs has the smell, the savour, 
and the qualities of fish. As for 
the tail in particular it is even an 
extremity, an actual portion of a 


fish fixed to the body of a qua- 
druped. In length it generally 
measures a {oot, in thickness an 
inch, and in breadth five or six 


inches. It is entirely covered 
over with scales, and has a skin 


altogether the same as that of a 


large ſiss. " 


The females are said to go ſour 
months with young. They bring 


forth about the close of winter, 
and their numbers generally con- 
sists of two or three at a time.— 


Nearly at this period the males 


leave them, and go forth into tie 
fields, where they enjoy all the 
sweets of the spring. In this sca- 


son they pay occasional visits to 


their habitation, but never reside 
in it. There however the females 
remain emploved in suckling, 
tending, and rearing their little 


ones, who are in a condition to 


follow them at the expiration of a 
few weeks. They then, in their 
turn, go abroad, where they feed 


on fish, or on the bark of young 


trees, and pass the whole of their 
time upon the water, or among 
the woods. | 

Winter is the season which is 


principally allotted for hunting 
them, as it is then only that their 


taken, their society is never re. 


| $0cicty, | | 


* 


fur is in perfection; and when, 
after their fabrics are demolished, 
a great number happen to be 


Stored; the ſew that he escaped 
captivity or death, dis perse them- 
selves, and become houseless 
wanderers; or, concealed in some 
hole under-ground, and reduced 
the condition of other animals, 
they lead a timid life, no longer 
employ themselves but to satisfy 
their immediate and most urgent 
wants, no longer retain those fa. 
culties and qualities which they 
so eminently possess in a state of 


We meet with beavers in Ame- 
rica from the 30th degree of north 
latitude to the 60th, and even be- 
yond it. In the northern parts 
they are very common; and the 
farther south we proceed their 
number is still found to decrease. 
The same observation holds with 
respect to the Old Continent; we 
never ſind them numerous but in 
the more northern countries; and 
in France, Spain, Italy, Greece, 


and Egypt, they are exceedingly 


rare. The ancients knew them, 
and by the religion of the Magi it 
was forbidden to kill them. | 
Several authors have said, that 
the beaver, being an aquatic ani- 
mal, could not live solely on land, 
This opinion however 1s errone- 
ous; for the beaver which was 
mentioved in a preceding para- 
graph, having been taken when 
quite young in Canada, and al- 
ways rearcd in the house, did not 


| know the water when he was 


brought to it, was afraid of it, 
and reſused to go into it. Even 
when first plunged into a bason 
there was a necessity for keeping 
him in it by force. A few minutes 
after nevertheless, he became $0 
wel! reconciled to it, that he no 
longer shewed an aversion to his 
new situation ; and, when aſter— 
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E ards leſt to his liberty, he fre- 
W:cntly returned to it of himself, 


». 


Ind would even roll about in the 


pre day he made his escape, and 
gescended by a cellar stair-case 
Into the quarries under the Royal 
ET irden. 
Tonsidlerable distance on the stag- 
Hated waters which are at the 
bottom of those quarries; yet no 
doner did he see the light of the 


or the purpose of finding him, 
man he returned, and allowed 
bimself to be taken without mak- 
Ing the smallest resistance. | 


being fawning; and when he sees 
Epcople at table, he 1s sure to ask 
for something to eat. This he does 
pp a little plaintive cry, and by a 
1 »w gestures of his fore Paws,— 
When he has obtained a morsel, 
be carries it away, and conceals 


ase. When he sleeps, which he 


pelly. No food comes amiss to 
Wim, meat excepted; and this he 
Eronstantly refuses, either raw or 
boiled. He gnaws every thing 
he comes near; and it was found 
pecessary to line with tin the 
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OMRAH, the son of Abulfaid, 
pf the seed of the faithful, native 
pf the city of Bir, in the province 
bf Diarbekr, or Algiezirah, fer- 
lized by the waters of Euphra- 
les, being fired with the pride of 
Pouth, and stimulated by a thirst 
Stter knowledge, resolved to im- 
prove his mind by travelling into 
N oreign countries. He accord- 
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irt, and upon the wet pavement. 


There he swam to a 


Borches, which were ordered down 


He is an animal familiar without 


himself, in order to eat it at his 


goes very often, he lies upon his 
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tun in which he was brought 
over. . 555 15 
Independently of the fur, which 
is indeed the most valuable article 
furnished by the beaver, this ani- 
mal furnishes a substance that has 
been considerably used in medi— 
eine. This substance, which 1s 


known by the name of castor, is 
contained in two bladders; which 
it is pretended the beaver extracts 
by pressing them with the foot, 
and that it gives them an appetite 


when they are averse to food. — 


The truth however scems to be, 
that the animal uses this liquid in 


order to grease its tail. | 
The savages, it is said, obtain 


an oil from the tail of the beaver, 
which they employ as a topical 
remedy for different complaints. 


The flesh of this animal, though 


fat and delicate, is yet bitter and 
disagreeable to the palate. 
The senses of the beaver are 


very acute; and so delicate is its 


smell, that it will suffer no filth, 


no bad stench, to remain near it. 
When kept too long in confine— 


ment, and ui der a necessity of 


voiding its excrements, it drops 
them near the threshold of its pri- 


son, and when the door is opened 


is sure to push them out. 


L 


OMRAH, SON or ABULFAID, 
| .: An Oriental Tale. | 

ingly mounted his camel, and de- 

parted with the caravan for Bas- 

rah, where he arrived without 


accident, and made a considera- 


ble purchase of the most beautiful 


pearls. Having thus far happily 
performed his journey, his heart 
panted with desire to visit the im- 
perial city of Bagdad, where he 
might be an eye-witness of the 
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glory and magnificence that sur- 
rounded the person of the re— 
nowned khaliph Haroun al Ra- 
chid, the sublime successor of the 
prophet, the emperor of the faith- 
ſul, the steward of Paradise, the 
cherisher of merit, whose wings 
were perpetually dropping with 
the dews of liherality, and ex- 
tended for shelter to all the chil- 
dren of distress. va 
Omrah, levated with success, 
and glowing with the reflection of 
his own importance, considered 


through the medium of youthful. 


vanity, set out from Basr h, with- 
out guide or company, and. had 
already advanced as far as the 
delightful plains of Hella, within 
a day's journey of the great city. 
The sun had begun to gild the 
horizon; the heavens displayed 
an unclouded expanse of blue se- 
renity; the fig-tree, the citron, 
the palm, and pomegranate seem- 


ed to open theic arms to welcome 
the new-born day: the verdant 


plants that ado:n the banks of 
Euphrates glittered with the dew- 
drops of the morning: the young 
camel, the wanton fawn, the 


bounding antelope, and nimble 


zebra, sported along the meads, 
and every bush resounded with 
the melody of the winged choris- 
ters. Every thing concurred to 
fill the heart of our youth with 
gaiety and good-humour, and in- 
- Spire his breast with that self- 


confidence which never fails to 


darken the natural lights of sense 
and reason. Here he was over» 
taken by two personages, Whose 
appearance forthwith attracted 
his attention. One of them scem- 
ed to be a man in stature, but a 
child in countenance: his eyes 
were vacant, his features inani- 
mated; his mouth was furnished 


with teeth, and an insipid smile 


languished incessan ly on his face. 
His neck was hung round with 


and anon, and seemed to tak 


the office of a tutor, and led he? 


cle, and glared like a comet: hy 


ment was torn, and he halted 


tinkling cymbals : in M$ hand!, 
carried a pole, to the end of why 
was fixed the bladder of a drom. 
dary, distended with air, ay MW 
containing atew p lished pebble, ! er. 
This instrument he rattled. ev, 


pleasure in the sound it produce 
His companion, who perturne 


by a bow-string fastened to H ot 
girdle, appeared to be of N 
middle age, tall, robust, an 
brawny, with a brindled be! 
and froward visage. The pla 
of one eye was covered with 
patch of black taffeta : the the 
was surrounded with a livid c“. 


nose, which was curved like 
staff of the Khaltph, had been | 
velled to his face by the stroke 
accident: his forehead was b 
dented with scars: his teeth ve 
broken and displaced: his tut 
was stained with blood, his g 


one leg, like Ebn Zaid, the et 
of Moussul. A scymitar of bart 
mascus hung upon his thigh, wil he 
out a scabbard; and in his ha he 
he bore a splintered lance, ho 
remains of some tournament ne 
which he had been engaged tle 
Notwithstanding his ferocious utt 
pearance, he accosted our tr lace 
veller in a courteous manneMF'< "* 
and understanding his purpose ich 
visiting Baghdad, offered to c“ 
duct him the nearest way to s 
city. Omrah, being naturally i * 
fable, accepted this offer, e; 
joining these two strangers vl 20h 
agreeably entertained with Wy 
singular adventures which UM F 
lame tutor recounted. |: by 

At length they arrived at! * a 
foot of a mountain, where e 
road was divided into two pal 25 
one of these was wide, safe, > 
agreeable, winding along the“ rhe 


vel plain, so as to form a cM 


Hale circuit; the other, dan- 
EE crous and difficult, ascended the 
Inountain, and in one place bor- 
H-rcd on the brink of a precipice 
hat overhung the river of Eu- 
Phrates, at that time swelled by 
Ine vernal rains. This, as the 
EEhortest, was chozen by the lame 
EE ide; and Omrah followed his 
- ootsteps, even against the dic- 
Hates of his own judgment: but 
De was overawed by the fear of 
ppearing pusillanimous in the 
Wight of his conductor. They had 
made considerable progress, not- 
Prithstanding the inconveniences 
pf the way, when in passing over 
he edge of a steep rock, the 
Hounger of his two ſellow-travel- 
ers shook his rattle, the noise of 
Wavhich alarmed an owl that re- 
Posed herself in a small thicket 
Frhich bordered on the path. Af- 


y Wrighted at the sound she flapped 
ma wings, and screeching at the 


Same time, darted full in the face 
Jes the astoniched Omrah, who 
Starting with surprise, fell over 
he precipice, and plunged into 
be waves of the Euphrates.— 

hough he had the reputation of 


1 he rapidity of the stream as to 
«hurry him considerably below the 
place where he fell: but at length 


Prith terror, fatigue, and vexation; 
or he had lost Ins turban, which 
Pas adorned with jewels of ines- 
Wimable value. In this deplora- 
ee situation he was found by a 

easant, who conveyed him to his 
ottage, and administered to him 
Sith great humanity in the course 

pf a fever, which the agitation of 


is mind-and body had produced. 


ee day, whils he wandered 
rae ng the groves of citrons that 
„ ited the river, to inhale the 
be eſtesbing air, and congratulate 


imself upon his recovery, his 


Ves were suddenly dazzled with 


+ 
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gardens of 


In excellent swimmer, such was 


e reached the shore, half dead 


135 
the appari ion of a fe 
vishingly beautiful, that he mis— 
took her for one A the Houri, 
those immortal daughters of de- 
light, with whom the faithful 
Moslems solace themselves in 
Paradise. Her eyes were black, 


large, and comely, like those ok 


the wanton heifer that crops the 
yellow flowers in the enamelled 


meadows of Yerak; her cheeks 


glowed with the crimson dye of 
youth, more gorgeous than the 
full-blown rose that perfumes the 
mascus: her teeth 
were white, and polished as the 


sceptre of the khaliph, and regu- 


larly set, like the rows of cypress 


that shade the bazars of Diabekr: 
her raven tresses that flowed 


adown her shoulders were inter- 
woven with sprigs of diamonds, 


which sparkled like the stars of 
heaven through the sable curtain 
of the night: her neck was snowy 


as the flour of Ophra, elegantly 
turned, smooth, and glossy, like 


the swans that ride upon the wa- 


ters of Diglut: her breasts were 
seen to rise through a transparent 


veil, like two marble cupolas in 
the stately mosque of Bir. In a 


word, her form was exquisite, 
and her splendid apparel so con- 


trived as to exhibit every charm 


to the greatest advantage. She 
turned her eyes upon Omrah, and 
her look was accompanied with 
such a smile as captivated the 
sense, and kindled in his heart a 
transport of desire. When she 
retired, he followed her steps to 
the purlieus of her hahitation, 
which might be justly termed the 


Bower of Bliss, o lavishly was it 


adorned with all the beauties of 
nature and of art. 


afraid of intruding upon the pri- 


vacy of some voluptuous genie, 


who he supposed had fixed her 
residence in this enchanting spot. 


male so ra- 


| Here was he 
checked by reverential awe, and 
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pearls. 
ror, and rushing into the open 
air, perceived that all the gaiety 
of the landscape was vanished.— 
Casting his eyes around, he be- 
held nothing but a dreary waste 
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While he stood hesitating be- 
tween love and apprehension he 
was joined by an impetuous youth 


with ruddy locks and grey eyes, 


that glanced like the pearls of 


Basrah: his nose was aqualine, 


and his complexion so florid, 
that his blood seemed realy to 


burst the vessels in which it was 


contained. His breath was more 
scorching than the blast called ga- 
miel, that smites the traveller even 


to the marrow; and his skin felt 


ike the touch of the angel of fire: 


his robe was stained with the juice 


of the grape, forbid to the follow- 
ers of the. prophet: he smelled 


like the rams of Khurdistan ; and 
brandisched a dagger that glittered 


like the am amal of the invinci— 


ble Haroun al Rachid. He ap- 
proached Omrah without speak- 
ing, and seizing his hand con- 


veyed him with the swiftness of 


lightning to the bower of the 


beautiful unknown. Therehe met 
with such reception as suited his 


most sanguine wish: the enchan- 


tress fle to his embrace, and he 


- took full possession of her charms; 


so that for some time his senses 


were drowned in extasy. But, 
alas! this transport was of short 


duration: next morning, waking 
from his trance, he found himself 


Stretched among straw in a mean 


Solitary hut, abandoned by his 
inamorato, and robbed of all his 
He started up with hor- 


of brakes and bogs, roughened 


with some rugged rocks, among 
which he saw some half-starved 


goats and monkies, the emblems 
of lewdness and obscenity. At 


length, in a dark corner of the 
cottage, 
hag lying extended on a mat, and 


he discovered an old 
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groaning with all the agon; of 


miserable object, but she war 


ciated by disease, what he co 


which I imbibed at Bir, undd 


a grateful odour, like the gum Z 
and spices of Yeman ? Wretcheſ 
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distemper. He approached t 
capable of conveying the E 
verbal information. Totally ect. 


not learn from her tongue, 1 
guessed from her condition JWesce 
Dread and abhorrence winged 
flight from this infectious sceWlf 
Smiting his breast in a trans th 
of consternation and remorse Mund! 
wr Allah ! (cried he) is this hh 4 cot 
fruit of that virtuous educatc 


the wings of my indulgent ji 
rents? Are these the effects 
the sage precepts inculcated vfſ 
my tender mind by the venerat;W 
Abulfaid, whose wisdom diffuse 


Omrah! how have thy folly au 
misconduct disgraced thy fam 
and brought thee to shame au 
perdition? Thou hast obeyed te 
impulse of the most brutal aw 
dangerous passions! Thou hay 
rushed into the arms.of vice, a 
held guilty dalliance with infaw 
and disease! Thou art strippeß 
of all thy wealth, derived fro 
inheritance and industry: thy nt 
rals are corrupted, and in th 
flesh are sown the seeds of pal 
and putrefaction! Die, miserÞ 
ble Omrah ! for thou art unwor 
thy to live, or he numbered among 
the followers of the prophet.” 
So saying, he pulled from his gr: 

dle a poignard, which his evil fo 
tune had spared, and calling uM 
on the angel of the dead, wou 
have buried it in his own boson 
had not his hand been sudden 
arrested. Thus restrained, | 
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turned about, and found him: 
withheld by an aged dervi 
whose appearance inspired hin 
with reverence and awe. Hi 
eyes were bright and piercing he 
like those of the eagles of Ira 


ut his looks were mild and be- 
in: every feature breathed 
M&nsibi ity ; and the disposition of 
e whole formed an amiable as- 
ect of sweetness an.i composute. 

9 ge had robbed his forchcad of 
ES; honours; but his white beard 
F&ec5cended to his middle. He was 
othed in a imple garment of 
„ amel's hair; his feet were de- 

BS nded by sandals of packthread; 
Ice in his hand he held a rosary, 
ccording to the custom of the 
loslem devotees. 
Having recited the apothegm 
Allah Ackbar, God is good, — 
Hold, my son (said he) nor 
eanly give way to the frantic 


Phat thou owest to thyself, thy 
unf emily, thy country, and thy re- 
gion. Consider, the life which 


way, is not at thy disposal: it is 
sacred trust for which thou art 
ccountable to the great Giver. 
e it is that placed thee in this 
blunary state of probation, to 
fil the wise purposes of Provi- 
ence; and shalt thou revolt 
gainst his decrees, and like a 
oward or a traitor, abandon thy 
Post without permission? Wilt 
hou rush precipitately into the 
presence of the offended Allah ? 
Nit thou presume to mingle with 
e pure spirits of the faithful, 
Stained as thou must be with the 
> £@readful guilt of suicide? Th 
:Fountry demands that life which 
hou hast no right to take away. 
n withdrawing thyself from the 
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1 7 and of the living, thou robhest 


hy prince of a subject; thou rob- 


est the community of those ta- 


ents which were bestowed upon 
hee for the use and benefit of 


ze Thy fellow-citizens; and thou in- 


ailest disgrace upon the famil 
hich gave thee being. Wilt 
hou then plunge into eternity 


ioctates of despair: remember 


ou art rashly going to throw 


ith such complicated horrors on 
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thy head? Ah! no. Let it not 
be said, that the seed of a believ- 
ing Mussulman, trained up in the 


true faith of the ever- blessed pro- 


phet, and admitted to kiss the 
sacred threshold of the Caabah, 
Should bring forth such bitter fruit 
of wickedness and woe.” Every 
word which the senior spoke 
seemed to penetrate to the heart 
of Omrah: the poignard dropped 


froin his hand; the agitation of 


his mind subsided; his looks sof- 
tencd into the expression of pe- 


nitential sorrow; and his cheeks 
were bedewed with the tears of 


contrition. He ſell on his knees 
before the reverend dervise, and 
graxping his hand, Father (cried 
1e) I submit to the irrisistible 
force of your reason. You have 


taught me to acquiesce in the dis- 


pensations of Providence: pity an 
hapless young man, far removed 


from the advice and assistance of 
his friends, misled by the passions 


of youth, persecuted by misfor- 
tune, and betrayed by iniquity. 


. You have saved me from the com- 


mission of a crime the remem- 
brance of which fills me with hor- 
ror. Extend your charity still 
farther, and aid me with your sa- 


lutary counsel, more precious than 
the fragrant gums of Hayaman 


counsel flowing from the sacred 
springs of study and experience.” 
Aſter this preamble he recounted 
the disasters which had befallen 
him, and described the snares 
into which he had fallen, The 


dervise having listened to his tale 


with the most humane complacen- 
cy, undertook the office of com- 


forter, bade him he of good cheer, 


and thank heaven for the dangers 


he had cscaped. He observed, 
that adversity was the most use- 


ful school of liſe: he demonstrat- 
ed the insignificance and fugitive 


nature of wealth: he reminded 


him of his youth, vigour, and qua- 
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lifications, and unfolded a variety 
of fair prospects for the exertion 
of his industry and perseverance: 
he promised to secure his consti- 
tution by means of an antidote, 
the juice of a certain herb which 
grows upon the mountains of Kur- 
do, lately discovered by the kha- 


3 physician, Gabriel, the son 
0 


Bakhtisou, an heretic of the su- 
85 1 of the Jesides: finally, 
e invited bim to his hermitage in 
the neighhourhood, whither he 
was accompanied by the grateful 
Omrah. me 
Every word that flowed from 
the mouth of the dervise was 


pointed with wisdom, or smooth- 


ed with humanity, His conver- 


sation stole imperceptibly into the 
heart of Omrah, and his demea- 


nour inspired him with reverence 
and affection. He was commo- 
diously lodged in the hermitage, 
and treated with parental care, 
undebauched by vitious tender- 
ness; for he und himself re- 
stricted to the food of temperance 
and ſrugality, while his host ad- 
ministered to him the promised 
_ antidote, * hich in a little time de- 
stroyed the seeds of that poison 


which had begun to germinate in 


his constitution. It was a much 
more difficult task to purify his 
mind, and eradicate those bad 
hahits which youth and passion 
had engendered: this however 


the dervise did not decline, as he 


erceived in his pupil a remarka- 
le sensibility of heart, together 
with an uncommon acuteness and 


duetility of understanding. His 1 1 
| y short of Ebn Adhem, who in a vi Ps 
mortifie by. the disasters he had 


vanity and pride were alread 


undergone: but hat mortifica- 


tion was the effect of disappoint- 


ment; and those passions would 
in all probability have revived in 
proportion as the sense of cala- 
mity abated, if the dervise had 
not taken a more effectual me- 
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Isa, the preſect of Egypt; Not 3 


to many of the khaliph's slave: 


loved their Creator: that in me- 


thod to subdue them, with he! lip 
arms of reason and philosophy ro 
He made a fair estimate of ah Publ 
young man's accomplishments Witital 
balanced them with his defecs, hat 
and shewed how the latter ca nd 
preponderated. He proved, tl pare 
in point of personal qualification; {Kina 
he was equalled, if not excell«, {pf tl 
by many of his cotemporarie;, {&vhic 
that he was rivalled in beauty h; {of h 
the physician Gabriel, the $0n if {vr n. 
Bakhtisou: that he could n« {riou 
throw. the javelin like Musa Eh: {the 


manage the steed like Moslen; {Rt 
Ebn Yahya, who had been traine 
up with the khaliph ; nor run e 
tilt lik Amru Ebn Mahran, ! 
won the prize in the famous tour. 
nament held at Gezirah, built | 
an island of Diglut. He obsen. br 
ed, that Omrah could not be more 
loyal than Yahya Ebn Khalid Eh 
Baramack ; nor more liberal tha 
his son Jaafar, the first favourit 
o the empire, on whom the kh 
liph bestowed his own sister in | 
marriage; nor more brave than 
this favourite's brother, Fadl, who 
extinguished the rebellion of Yah- 
ya Ebn Abdallah. Such were the 
qualities of the celebrated houx 
of Baramak. He convinced him, 
that in point of genius and knon- 
ledge, he could not be compared | 


that in poetry he was infinitely | 
surpassed by Abounaovas, who WT 
composed the famous stanza upon 
the verse sent by one of the 
queen's damsels to Haroun al Ra- 
chid : that in piety he fell fa 


sion saw the angel writing hi 
name among those who sincerel; 


dicine he was ignorant in comps 
rison of the Christian Gabriel and 
the Iudian Mangheh; which lad 
was said to have the Band of Mo- 
ses and the breath of Messiah K 
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nat in metaphysicks he was 
eclipsed by Abousaid Asmai, who 
rote the famous treatise on the 
„ ablime doctrines of the soul, in- 
italed Fahouat- u al naderat; and 
at he was a child in philosophy 

und jurisprudence, when com- 


u Sared to Morabek and Bahaloul. 


„Finally, be reminded our youth 


pt the distressful circumstances to 
„ hich he was reduced by the loss 
pl his turban, and the treachery 
if ner with whom he had held vi- 
ious dalliance. By these and 
other such wise remonstrances, 
n the disposition of Omrah was en- 
a tirely changed. He began to look 
el upon himself with that contempt 


le and difidence which lay the foun- 


e Fations of wisdom. His heart, 


ur. K&vhich pride had hardaned, was 
pow melted by humanity, and 
ri. prerflowed with all the tenderness 
ore pf benevolence : all the vain pro- 
by ects of his early youth vanished, 
nan like the phantoms of a morning 


it Hream: he obtained an absolute 


ha Fictory over his most unruly pas- 
in ions; and now retained no am- 
dan pition but that of distinguishing 
bo himself among his fellow-crea- 
Wures, by his superior sagacity 
nd virtue. In these sentiments 
Se listened with the most eager 
Ittention to the instructions of the 
bu. fetrvise, who was not only con- 
red ummate master of all the philo- 
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es: ophy and learning of the East, 


teh Put ike wise skilled in the policy 
vho pf nations, the customs and man- 
pon pers of mankind; and intimately 


the Fequainted with all the springs 


das. hat move the human mind. His 
far Fnowledge was so universal, and 
vi. is virtue so sublime, that Omrah 
his Ppelieved him a supernatural be- 


reh Ing, and could hardly refrain from 


me- FF orship and adoration. He did 
1p3- po“ fail however to make advan- 


and gage of the precious moments 


Ja rhich this 1 offered. — 
Mo- He carefully treasured up the les - 
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sons of his tutor, and in one an- 
nual revolution of the sun, his 


mind was so well stored with wis- 
dom and erudition, that the der- 
vise pronounced him qualified as 


a professor in the famous college 
at Madrasah al Mostan Seriah, 


which the khaliph had lately esa- 
blished in the city of Baghdad. 
Nevertheless he was not yet sa- 


tisfied with the proficiency he had 


made, and resolved to pass ano- 
ther year in the proseaution of 
his studies, within the bozom of 
this charming retreat, when his 


resolutions were frustrated by an 


unexpected event. From the aga 
of the caravan of Bir, which pas- 
sed near the skirts of the hermi- 


tage, he learned that the venera- 


ble Abulfaid had paid his debt to 
nature; and that his mother, the 
virtuous Kadisha, mourned with- 


out ceasing the death of her hus- 


band, and the ahsence of her son, 


of whom she had heard no tidings 


since his departure. : 


__ Omrah's filial tenderness was IVY 
waked by this intelligence. Hav- 
ing paid the tribute of tears to the 


memory of his father, he consult- 


ed the dervise with respect to his 


future conduct, and was exhorted 
to return to Bir, and settle the 
affairs of his family, Being en- 
riched with other salutary advice, 
he took leave of his kind precep- 
tor, joined the caravan, arrived 


at Bir, comforted his mother, and 


found himself heir to a considera- 
ble fortune. Mindful of the der- 


vise's injunctions, h* converted 


his estate info jewels, and set out 
the nearest road for Baghdad, de- 


termined to devote his talents to 


the service of his country. He 
again departed with the caravan 


for Moussul, which was chiefly 


loaded with dyed goat- ck ins. lin- 
en. and cotton; and on the plains 
of Orſa had an opportunity of «ig- 
nalizing his valour in an engage- 
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ment with a body of Curdes and 
Tartars, who attacked the es- 
corte, and were routed after a se- 
vere action, in which Omrah 
Slew, with his own hand, one of 
the fiercest «checks of the enemy. 
They passed over the verdant 
hills of Hojasor, covered with 
sheep, and through the vales of 
Murdin, shaded with the date, 
the fig, and the pomegranate: 
then making a circuit round the 
mountains of Balad, they visited 
the ancient city of Nisibin, wa— 
tered by the delightful streams of 
Hermas, Having crossed the 
stately bridge of Nisibin, they, 
for ſive days, travelled through 
the parched and desert country of 
Sinjar, before they reached the 
Spacious city of Moussul, seated 
2 pleasant banks of the Di- 
ne NE ns 
: Even the delicious melons which 
this territory affords, and the cu- 
riosities with which the place 
abounds, could not, in the opi— 
nion of Omrah, make atonement 
for the excessive heat that reigns 
here in the summer: he there- 


fore quitted it with the first op- 


portunity, and prosecuting his 
journey by the way of Karkak, 
arrived in safety at the imperial 
_ city of Baghdad, the centre of 
terrestrial paradise, and the pearl 
of human greatness. 1275 


It was in the night al Kadr, de- 


nominated of divire decree, in 
the month Ramadan, that Omrah 
entered the western city, called 
Kasr, and was struck dumb with 


the eyes, and confounded th {ME 


zars, the palaces, gardens, ant 


astonishment and admiration 
sight of the Dar al Khalifa, or pa 
lace of the immortal Haroun a 
Rachid, who sat enthroned abo 
the princes of the nations, in: 
blaze of splendour that dazzle4 


pride of all beholders. 4 

Omrah prostrated himself in, 
transport of wonder and delight 
and found himself ircesistibly at, 
tracted by an eager desire to be | 
received among the servants of | 
the invincible khaliph. He spent 
the first days after his arrival i 
surveying the mosques, the hy. 


canals of this magnificent city, 
then he consulted the khaliph 
jeweller, to whom he had been 
recommended by one of his kins 
men at Bir. This person, whos 
name was Ali Ebn Azrah, co Wt 
ducted him to a field on the fu. 
ther side of the Diglut, where he 
perceived, on the summit of :M 
very high mountain, seemingly] 
inaccessible, a temple that shon 
like adamant. © Behold (said Al 
the hill of Akaba, and Case? 
Distinction, which every man mu 
reach before he can obtain th: of 
favour of the khaliph. The at-W of 
tempt is attended with imminent of 
danger; and incredible labour le 
well as skill must be exerted i te: 
him who climbs the precipice, 


SINCE the publication of our 
last number we have had an op- 
portunity of seeing, in the Philo- 


| treads the burning sands, pas ; 18 
through the almost impenetrable un 
brake, and discomfits the form on 
dable guards that hover about the w 
$kirts of the fortress.“ be 

Io be concluded in our next, | . 

; 2.3 | | 1 Takes - | | 4 be 
Instances of Persons destroyed by Internal Fire. th 
; | = 
ticulars of the death of Gral 

Pett, which vary but little fron ge 

wha we then gave: we she 00 

however add, from that won e 


sophical Transactions, some par- 


1 


INSTANCES OF INTERNAL BURNING, JS > 


5 UP 
i WS That on the coroner's inquest it 
„appeared, that the woman, tho' 
de had drunk plentifully of gin 
te preceding night, was not ad- 
1 adicte to that practice; that she 
was found lying on the brick 
de hearth in the kitchen, where no 
fre had been; and that the can- 
i dlestick which she had carried 
t, down stairs, stood by her on a 
. table, with the candle burned 
be out.“ f | Ale 


of BE There are two accounts in the 


Transactions, one by Mr. R. 
in Lowe, the other by the Rev. Mr. 
. Notcutt, both of which agree in 


ni the above, as well as with the 


ty: narrative we formerly gave: in 
the latter account it is added, 
een The manner of the fire burning 


is. in her body is described as the 


o WY working of some inward cause, 
on: and not from the burning of her 
fat. clothes, which were only a cotton 
be gown and upper petticoat.“ 


gr As a case somewhat similar to 
one Grace Pett's, we give the follow- 
Al ing extract from a pamphlet, in- 


li SS titled, © Fire from Heaven burn- 


nua ing the Body of one John Hitchell, 
the of Holnehurst, within the Parish 


a. of Christ Church, in the county 


nent of Southampton, the 26th of June, 


r oY 1613,” by John Hilliard : prin- 


di ted at London in 1613. 
ice RE © The manner of the accident 
is as follows: John Hitchell, hav- 
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one John Deane of Parly Court, 
here he truly and painfully la- 


penter, and having ended his 
= day's work, went home, and be- 
took himself to rest. Being in 
bed with his wife and child, in 
the deep of the night, the light- 
ning came on so fiercely, that an 
old woman, named Agnes Rus- 
fon sell, mother to the wife of the said 
sb ohn Hitchell, having received a 
voti terrible blow on her cheek (by 


LE 


race 


e eee 


ing been at work at the house of 


boured at his trade, being a car- 


what means 1 know not) was 
therewirh awakened, and cried 
to the said John Hutchell and his 
wife to help her; but they not 


answering, the 5 old woman 
„and went unto 


the bed where they lay, and 


started out of be 


awakened her daughter, who was, 
upon the sudden, most lamenta— 
bly burnt all on one side of her, 
and her husband and child dead 


by her side. Yet nevertheless his 


poor wife, when she saw her hus- 


band and child had thus strangely 
finished their days, she thought 


not so much of the hurt she had 
received herself, as she was care- 
ful to have preserved the life of 
her husband, if by any means pos- 


sibly she could; and therefore 


(notwithstanding all her grievous 
wounds) she dragged him out of 
the bed into the street ; and there, 


by reason of the vehemency of 
the fire, she was enforeed, to her 


no small grief, to forsake him, 
where he lay burning upon the 


ground for the space of three days 


after, or thereabouts. Not that 
there was any appearance of fire 
outwardly to 4 seen on him, but 
only a kind of smoke ascending 
upwards from his carcase, until it 
was consumed to ashes, except 


only some small shew of part of 


his bones, which were cast into 
a pit made by the place.“ 


In the Acta Medica 2 Philoso- 


fhica Hafniensia, published by 


the celebrated Thomas Bartolin, 
1673, vol. ii. p. 211, may be seen 
such another accident, related in 


these very words: “ A poor wo- 


man at Paris used to drink spirit 
of wine plentifully for the space 
of three years, so as to take no- 
thing else. Her body contracted 
such a combustible disposition, 
that one night she, lying down on 
a straw couch, was all hurned to 
ashes and smoke, except the scull 
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and the extremities of her fin- 
. | 
John Henry Cohausen relates 
this fact in a book printed at Am- 
sterdam, 1717, intitled Lumen no- 
vnm Phnsthorts accensum; and in 
the first part, p. 92, relates also, 


That a Polish gentleman, in the 


time of the queen Bona Sſorza, 
having drunk two dishes of a li- 
quor called brandy-wine, vomit- 
ed flames, and was burnt by 
them.” | 


Another instance of the same 
Kind is related in the Philosophi- 


cal Transactions, No. 476, p. 447, 


as happening near Cesena, in Ro- 
magna, in March 1731. The 
Countess Cornelia Bandi, in the 


62d year of her age, was all day 
as well as she used to be; but at 


night was observed, when at sup- 
per, dull and heavy., She retired 
to bed, where she passed three 
hours and more in familiar dis- 
courses with her maid, and in 
some prayers; at last, falling 
asleep, the door was shut. In the 
morning the maid, taking notice 


that her mistress did not awake at. 
the usual hour, went into the bed- 
chamber, and called her; but not 


being answered, doubting of same 


ill accident, opened the window, 
and saw the corpse of her mis- 
tress in this deplorable condition; 


Four fect distance from the bed 
there was a hean of ashes, two 
legs untouched, from the ſoot to 
the knee, with their stockings on; 


between them was the lady's 
head; whose brains, half of the 
back part of the scull, and the 


whole chin, were burnt to ashes; 
amongst which were ſound three 
fingers blackened: all the rest 
was ashes, which had this particu- 
lar quality, that they left in the 


hand, when (aken up, a greasy 
and stinking moisture. Fake 
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candlesticks. The bed received 
sheets were only raised on one 
side, as when a person rises up 
from it, or goes in: the whol: 


spread over with moist and ash. 


was also gone into a neighvour- 


ing kitchen, and hung on the 


grown black, was given to seve- 


they smelt a stink, without know. 


„The air in the room was als 
observed cumbered with $9 
floating in it: a small oil- lamp on 
the floor was covered with ache, 
but no oil in it. Two candles jj 
candlesticks upon a table $to/ 
upright: the cotton was left in 
both, but the tallow was gone 
and vanished. Somewhat of mois. 
ture was about the feet of the 


no damage; the blankets and 


furniture, as well as the bed, was 


colour soot, which had penetrat. 
ed into the chest of drawers, even 
to foul the linens; nay the soo 


walls, moveables, and utensils of 
it. From the pantry a piece of 
bread covered with that soot, and 


ral dogs, all which refused to eat 
it. In the room above it was more- 
over taken notice, that from the 
lower part of the windows trick- We 
led down a greasy, loathsome, Nr 
yellowish liquor; and thereabout 


ing of what; and saw the soot fly 
around. „ 

« Tt was remarkable, that the 
floor of he chamber was so thick 
smeared with a gluish moisture, 
that it could not be taken of; By 


and the stink spread more and WF / 
more through the other cham- ah; 


bers.“ 


The next person recorded to 
have undergone such a fate, 1 Win 
Grace Pett ol Ipswich ; and last- 
ly Mary Clues of Coventry, u 
1772, | My 1 


OnsSERVATIONS. 


7 IT appears evident that Hitch- 
ell was destroyed by lightning; 
and many have * pes that the 
others suffered in the same man- 
ner: but no mention is made of 
n tempest at the time and place 
Jof any of the accidents. Some 
have thought, that in the ground 
under where the Countess of Ban- 
di was burned, might have been 
n mine of sulphur: but it appears, 
hat persons suffering by the ex- 
alations of kindled sulphur, are 
ufſocated only, and never re- 


opher maintains, that the confla- 
pration might have arisen from 
the inflammable matters abound- 
Ing in the human body: another 


PE 54. * . — * 
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irit of wine camphorated, which 
fe used by way of bath. Maffei 
s of opinion, that the humours of 
the Countess's body, naturally 
Inflammable enough, were be- 
tome preternaturally so by a pu- 
rid indisposition; and that these, 
by perspiration, had enveloped 
per body with an atmosphere of 
Ihe same kind, replete with mi- 
eral matters, by which its acti- 
Fity was increased. She had pro- 
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otion, and the friction of her 
band had kindled the flame. 
Another hypothesis, not much 
fiftferent from Maffei's, is, That 
ese internal destroying fires are 
gaused in the entrails, by inflam- 
A effluvia of the blood, by juices 
Ind fermentations in the stomach, 
3 i the many combustible matters 
bounding in living bodies, for 
Pe ues of life; and finally by 


= hery evaporations which ex- 


"I 
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le from the settlings of spirit of 
ne, brandy, and other hot li- 
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luced to ashes. An Italian philo- 


$ays the fire was occasioned by 


ably risen in the night to use the 
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quors in the tunica villosa of the 


stomach, and other adipose mem- 


branes; with which those spirits 
engender a kind of camphor, 
which in the night-time, in sleep, 
by a full perspiration, are put in- 
to stronger motion.” ll} 


It is certain that fat, which is 


an oily liquid separated from the 
glands, is very combustible; and 


that blood, and the lymph and 


bile are of the same nature: all 
which, when dried by art, flame 
like spirit of wine at the approach 


of the least fire, and burn away to 


ashes. Such an exsiccation may 


be caused by drinking spirits: ſor 
the sulphureous particles of these 
liquors being attenuated by fer- 


mentation, when separated from 


fixed and salt matters, are easily 
put in motion, and become flame. 
All these being duly consider- 
ed, the case of Mrs. Pett, and 


those of the Paris woman, and-the 
Polish gentleman, would seem to 
be accounted ſor, did not the ve- 


ry few instances which occur, in 
act, contradict the hypothesis. 
If zuch inflammable substances 


were abundant in the bodies of 


persons in general, and ardent 
spirits were able to fire theia, ma- 


ny of our dram-drinkers would be 


added to the list of those destroy- 
ed by internal fires. The fate of 


such as are recorded to have suf- 


fered in that way, ought however 


to have some weight in recom- 


mending habitual drinkers of spi- 


rits to abstain from a practice 


which, if it should not reduce 
their bodies to ashes in a sudden 
and awſul manner, will undoubt- 


edly destroy them by wasting and 


decaying the entrails. 5 
Some have supposed accidents 
of the kind we have been relat- 
ing, to arise from what they call 
lightning coming from the persons 
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themselves, which is nothing more 
than a kind of electrical proper- 
ty, which some have possessed, 1n 
consequence of which, on rub- 
bing parts of their bodies, sparks 
have been collected: but it was 


On the VANITY of HUMAN WISHES. 


Nor think the doom of man revers'd for thee. | 


THERE are some men, who, 


from their circumstances in life, 


are obliged to encounter with ha- 
zards; and it would be vain in 


them to expect to escape those 


difficulties which, from the nature 
of things, cannot be avoided. It 


would be folly in a pilot, in the 


course of a long and perilous voy- 
age, to hope to meet with neither 
adverse winds, nor tempestuous 
seas: it will be more rational in 


him to brave the storms and whirl- 


b with fortitude, and to exert 
1 


mself with vigour, to surmount 


the danger: for great difficulties 


may be often overcome, and 


pleasing surprises will be often 
effected by active resolutions : 
and many things that seem hard 
in the design, prove easy in the 
performance. my 
There are some influenced by 
vanity of a more absurd nature 


than those above described, and 
of this class are those that are in 


a good situation, in which they 


could have continued with credit 


to themselves, and use to others; 
but were vainly wishing for no- 
velty and change, in order to bet- 
ter their condition, or to gratify 


some ambitious design. These 


suffer Hope to deceive them, by 
over-rating the advantages of 
their untried projects; and often 


4 


on whom experiments of thi, 


Expect not liſe from grief or danger free, 


_ often expel the supposition of our 


| likewise regulates the mind, anc 


never, suggested that the person, 


kind have been made, had a suf. 
ficient quantity of electrical fluj 
to injure themselves or others, 

| Y 


| S. Johxsox. 
repent of their new enterprize a 
soon as they have made the expe. 
riment. There are inconvenience 
attending most stations, that peo. 
ple of different vocations do not 
always comprehend. | 
Very few people live by choice, 
mon are placed in their present 
condition by causes which actei 
without their foresight, and with 
which they did not always co. 
operate; and therefore each in: 
dividual frequently thinks the l 
of his neighbour better than hi 
own. But activity, industry, an 
frugality would, if duly applicd, 


neighbour's advantage over us. 
Sometimes folly is early infusel 
into the minds of youth by ther 
parents, who often fancy that 
their children are died with 
such abilities as are not common 
to others of their age: this make 
them vain and conceited, per 
haps without their being posses: 
ed of one spark of ingenuity. 

Learning is the best experimen 
to try the strength of genius. | 


eradicates vain expectations 
This partiality of parents for the! 
children's endowments is pred 
minant chiefly among the 111: 
rate, whose ideas are few all 
limited, and their concept 


narrow. It is no wonder then, if 
people of this description, who 
have been early initiated in folly, 
end themselves in their maturer 
age often disappointed. Igno- 
trance is a mere privation by which 
nothing can be produced: it is a 


W of attraction, and is uneasy with- 
out knowing the reason why. We 
War: always pleased when we 
learn, but:dejected when our pro- 
gress is retarded, I am therefore 


counteracts the natural conse- 
quence of learning, we grow more 
E happy. as our minds take a wider 
range. It is true a person may 
W be virtuous without being learn- 


rectitude and kindness; but those 


ce, Naftections that are fixed on neither 
ent sense nor virtue, will often end 
ted in vexation. LEE BA 
rin Some people have gone to 
co. Wamusements that were both-pleas- 
in: ing and instructive, but were not 
%rratified with the performance, 
his hough it was exhibited with the 
ani WStrictest propriety and ingenuity. 
ied, ome go with their minds previ- 
Our | 
8, 


vacuity in which the mind. sits 
motionless and torpid, for. want 


that their happiness is comp 


inclined to think, that if nothing 


ed, and happy by acting with 
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ously.engaged with something by 
7 


which their attention is diverte 
and some have. wished for that 


which human genius could not 
perform. | 15 


There is no situation however 
transcendent in which people can 
command felicity, that may not 


be alloyed by accident, or abridg- 


ed by innumerable circumstances: 
and the cause of this diminution 
is often unknown to themselves; 
and. though . people may appear 
gay.and cheerful, it is no —_ 

ete; 
their gaiety is often counterfeit, 


and their meriment artificial. 


1am unsatisfied (says the 


prince ofAbyssinia to Imlac) with 
those pleasures I seem most to 


court. I hve in crouds of jollity, 


not so much to enjoy company as 
to shun myself; and am only loud 
and merry to conceal my sad- 
ness.“ „We are long (says Imlac) 


before we are convinced that hap- 


piness is never to be ſound, and 


each believes it possessed by 
others, to keep alive the hope of 


obtaining it for himself.“ I shaftt 


conclude this subject with the fol- 


lowing lines from Dr. Goldsmith. 


In the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 
. With all the freaks of wanton wealth airay'd ; 5 


use en these, ere triflers half their wish obtain, 
ther Ihe toiling pleasure sickens into pßainn 
that And, even while Fashion's brightest arts decoy, DS 


will © The heart, distrusting, asks if this be joy?” © 


ake n 
akes | 8. A XL US „nen 
per: —— —ä— 1 
ses e e 18 | „ 
„oo PRUDENCE. 

we PRUDENCE is at once the 


oblest and most valuable of all 
ie qualifications we have to 
dast of. It at the same time 
ves testimony of our having ex- 
ted the faculties of our souls in 
e wisest manner, and conducts 


5 duough. life with that ease and 


tranquility, which all the boasted 
offices of other accomplishments 
can never give usr The antient 
moralists, with, - great reason, 
placed it in the first rank of hu, 


man endowments, and called it 


the parent and guide, of. all the 
other virtuos 


— 
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Without prudence, nothing in 


our lives is good, nothing decent, 
nothing 422 or per- 
manent. It is the rule and orna- 
ment of all our actions; and is to 
our conduct, in this motley world 
of chances, what physic is to the 
body, the surest means of pre- 
venting disorders, and the onl 

medicine to cure them. Init 


consists the general test of 


thoughts, of words, of actions. 


In it we find the knowledge of 
those things we ought to desire 
and avoid; and without it, a pre- 
sent inconvenience were less eli: 


gible than a future ruin. 
Prudence is the just estimation 


and trial of all things. It is the 


eye that sees all, and that ouglit 
to direct all, and ordain all; and 
when any favourite passion hood- 
winks it for the time, man 


ceases to be man, levels himself 


with the brutes, and gives up 


that sacred prerogative his rea- 
son, to be actuated by the mean - 


est of all principles. 
The three great provinces in 


which this virtue exercises itself, 


are those three things which 


stamp an honour or contempt on 
all. that we do. These are, to con- 
sult and deliberate well, and final- 
ly, in consequence of these, to 


conduct and execute well those 
plans of action, which will make 
ourselves ind 


the most universal; it extends it- 


self to all things, and that not on- 
ly in the gross, but in every the 


miuutest part, and is as infinite 
Aivision of our thoughts, 
or the subjects of their contem- 


plation. Chastity may keep à 
man from diseases, while he beg- 


gars himself by profusion upon 


sor of it dies of mere want of noi. 


tutum, the conductor of the vn. 


his share. The best, the worth. 


which, though difficult, yet i 
in allegories, and in this mannes 


our ſellow- rea- 
tures most happy, and do the 
greatest honour in our power to 
our nature, and to the Great Cre- 
ator of it. a : 
Prudence is of all the virtues 


others to out own account; 
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the undeserving; and tempera 
prevent a fever, while the po 


rishment : but prudence, just) 
called by Seneca, the Auriga V 


tues, if linked with them, or gy, 
plying the place of them, woll 
guard from one danger, whilt i 
secured against another; and be 
as much . eee the reach of con. 
traries as accidents. 

It has been observed by See. 
ca, that prudence is a qualificz 
tion difficult to be arrived at; ani 
many idle 13 "of the wor 
have thought this an admirahly 
excuse for being wholly without 
it, not considering that indolence 
is the destruction of every ohe 
virtue as well as of this; and tha 
he who will not exert reason it 
the choice of good and evil, sal 
have very little of the formet 1 


est, and the most advantageoy 
use we can make of that pre- ei. 
nent principle our reason, is it 
the acquisition of this virtue; 


possible; and though at a di 
tance, yet always attainable. 
The ancients loved: to peat 


a celebrated author has given uf 
the plain method of: attaining 
this valuable quality. He a 
«*1lse is its father, and memor 5 
its mother. History (he tells u 
is the mother of memory;)“ a 
by this short and. eaxily-remen 
bered lesson, he inculcates to 5 
a careful reading and observatid 
of the world, as the first pry 
ples on which to found the bas 
of this virtue; then a just n+ 
mory to retain the lessons taugt 
us by our own obsetvations tt 
those of othets; and, after th 
we find that practice alone is 
cessary to turn the accidents 


farnish ourselves with prudence, 
at the expence of those miseries 


h which have befallen others, for 
ir want of it; or in the pleasing re- 
ir membrance of the benefits those 
Þ who have been possessed of it 
1 have before received by it. 
Ut The great inconstancy and un- 
be certainty of human things, in 
IN. which, by one change only of 
# ome accident or circumstance, 
Ne. the whole is altered, and ever 
Ch thing overthrown that was built 
in] upon it, is one of the great dis- 
Wy couragements to the prosecution 
ble vf this guide and guardian of our 
out actions. But though the genera- 
n: lity of the world from this con- 
ir demn prudence, in many cases, 
bu 28 a useless and an unnecessary 
1 K virtue, it is because in all these 


make but a small part of the vast 
ou WJ multitude of those who crowd our 
streets; and those accidents that 


rule the settled schemes of action, 


tue; though frequent in the world, yet 
t i; WY happen. very seldom among this 
di. part of it D 

One great office of prudence is, 
eat WY the collecting contrary things, 
nne and the distinguishing those, 


n vo wbich, though very like one ano- 


niz ther, are not the same, though 
820% generally supposed to be so. This 
wes a pre- eminence to the pru- 


ory | | 

s U Tent man over all the world be- 

aul ride, in that he sees things in 

nen- their 5 colours, and conse- 
* 


tor vently expects those things from 
ati chem which ruin others by the 
zurprise of their coming on; and 
> ery against what are cal. 
led the changes and chances that 
undo all things. As 
Men at all times are men, and 
the same principles will at all 
times produce the same actions in 
them. The man who has built 
his prudence on the Platonic sys- 


tem, that is, on the-basis of oh- 
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| eases they know not what it is. — 
The prudent people of the world 


even the best 
souls, while in this earthly prison. 
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servation, will remember what 
such a man did on such an occasi- 
on; and ina like case will expect 
such another man to do the same: 


while others, expecting nothing 
but what will make for their plan, 
are distressed by his doing the on- 
ly thing, that, if they could have 
Gredden at all, they would have 
foreseen his doing. 


Though prudence, on these 


principles, is a great and sove- 


yl power, it is not however an 
unlimited and arbitrary one ; and 
and though of infinitely greater 


use than generally allowed by 


those who do not possess it, it is 


not yet however of universal. 


While we are men, we must be 


in obscurity; the causes of many 


things are wholly unknown to us, 
and their first principles, their 


seeds and roots, hidden from our 


eyes; nay, in many cases they 


are such as human reason neither 
can nor ought to seek aſter. 


Pliny, in his panegyric of Tra- 


jan, observes, that the causes of 


good and evil often are hid from 
human eyes under the false ap- 


pearances of one another; and 


we find, even in the holy lp | 


tures, numerous instances of the 
same kind, though by the express 


will of the Great Sovereign of all 


things. In these cases human 
prudence is baffled, and at a loss; 
and all we have for it is to sub- 
mit, and own the finite nature of 
ualities of our 


— 


He who is possessed of true pru- 


dence will arrive at this submis- 


sion by easy rules; and in that 
practice, perhaps the very virtue 
for which this mystery of causes 


was ordained, humility. 


In reply to this we are told, that 
fortune, chance, fate, or by what- 
ever other blind name we choose 


to express a ruling power, Whose 


end we oannot know, has often 


condi . & 
— 


” 


best counsel and ſoresight it can 
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the ascendant over this. virtue, 
even in its highest pitch, and 
makes e run counter to the 


ſurnish us with. By this means 
it sometimes happens, that the 
best attempts have the worst 
event; aud that the same actions, 
80 ſar as we are able to see, pro- 
duce fortunate ends to some men, 


and unhappy. to others; or are, as 


we express it, lucky and un 


ueky 


to the same man in two, Succeed- 


ing days. 5 CE 

| W hen Lentulus reproached Ca- 
to with the ill success of his ela- 
borate schemes to prevent the 
Foot el St ev 8 #226 

Tuin of his country, that noble 
heathen answered, „Jam master 
of the means, not af the success 


'of our attempts.” We find it often 


in the power of fortune to sport 
with our wisest schemes, and 


_ overthrow in a moment what had 
been for years deliberating with 


wisdom, with resolution, and 
% 1 - TG 
The true office of wisdom is to 


teach us not to think too well or 


too ill of any thing ; and the ho- 


nest intent of the writer of this 


es8ay being ever to set the vir- 
tues and the ſollies of mankind in 
their true light, it would be no 
more to his purpose. to exalt hy- 
man prudence, the virtue we are 
Here inculcating the practice of, 


Into that perfection which our na- 


tures are incapable of, than to 


" Sink it below what it truly is. We 


see in this fair view both sides of 
the queston, what it can and what 
it cannot do; and while we find 
it .insuttcient to govern all the 
changes and chances of the world, 
Ve. it is able to controul and set 
at nought so many of them; that 
though limited, it is very great; 
and though not perfect, yet the 
most valuable, the wost worthy 
Our eager pursuit of, any of the 
qualifications we can arrive at. 
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Prudence alone can do prey pe 
things ſor us; and on the other 


hand, all the virtues we are cap. 8 
ble ol, are without prudence yg in 
thing to us in this wockl.—*/; ed 
consilii exfrers mole ruit 5ua,”. ou 
(Strength without prudence ink wi 
beneath its own weight) is a may. 5 
im as old, as Horace; and froy co 
his days to this time, we have my | 
with a series of histories and ob. 
servations that abundantly coy. 2 


firm the truth of it. The human 


mind.ngeds not less the assi Stance, 
and even the governance of pry, 
dence than the body. Our pay _ 
sions are, as much as ungoverned th 
strength, the ruin of themselves; WW-G 


nay, our virtues without this . ne 


cred guide, too often run into lis 
their revewhling vices; charity WW 111 


into profusion, benevolence int of 
prodigality, and so of all the rest WF ro 

Human nature is by much the io 
most perverse, the roughest, and N 
the hardest to be tamed, of all we in 
sce in the creation, Attention, Wi a1 
art, and industry, are required to ri 
the making any thing of it; and te 
we find, in general, that men ae Wi h. 
most obstinately bent against in. WF 1c 


structjon, and in all ways hate 
and de:pise those who would give 
it them. Here prudence - exert; 
more than in any other circum 
Stance, her art and honest ad. 
dress to lead the stubborn mind 
to its own happiness, and per 
suade, not commang us to those 
things which will hereafter be tix 
blessjngs of our being. 


h-—= wn ws on wy 


The younger part of our lik 
generally stamps what the rest! 
to be; and accordipg to wit 
pripciples a man jmbibes, in that 
de is good or bad, ar in other 
words, happy or miserable in al 
the rest of it, While we are chi 
dren we are to be compelled into 
the necessary steps for ſuture wi 
dom, as nat ſoręseeing the al. 


— 


vantages of it; but the wi 
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begs leave (o recommend to all 
readers between 15 and 29, the 
choice of What they had before 
impozed on them. To be instruct- 
ed is an honour, not ia scundal to 
bur nature and capacity; and 


; what happiness to a rational crea- 
; ture ought to be so great as a 
n consciousness of growing every 
c | e 
» | 

— — — 5 
1)» 8 - 
in 
05 
Us : 5 : 7 ; ; 
* As the following account of 
ed the meeting of astronomers at 


Gotha, extracted from the Astro- 
nomical Almanack for 1801, pub- 


to shed by professor Bode of Ber- 
ity lin, shews the state and pursuits 
nt of several learned societies in Eu- 
es; rope, we take the liberty of lay- 
the 


ing it before our readers. They 
ind Wa 11] perceive that astronomieal 
we instruments made by the London 
10% artists still maintain the superio- 
to WY rity. This is a great incitement 
and to our ingenious countrymen, who 
aſe have the honour of bringing phi- 
in. losophical apparatus to the 
"ate greatest degree of perfection. 
give In the month of January, 1798, 
ert Lalande gave public notice that 
um he intended, in the course of the 
ad. summer, to make a tour to Gotha, 
mind partly to see the celebrated ob- 
pe. servatory at that place, and part- 
9.40 pay a visit to his learned 
nend and: old. correspondent, 
Major Von Zach. - On this occa- 
Sion he wished in particular to 
form a personal acquaintance 


mers, some of whom had long 
kept up an epistolary correspon- 
dence with him; and many of 
them, among whom I was one, 
recayed the most flattering invi- 
lajon to meet him. | 


I tegolved to undertake this 
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with several German astrono- 


Jauntz to which J was. encour- 


- 
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| ; my 
day wiser and wiser?. The sense 
of this advantage is the greatest 
of all proofs of a good natural un- 


derstanding; and one of the grea- 
test truths in all morality is, that 


next to the being able to give in- 
struction, the greatest of all wis- 


dom is shewn in the being willing 


to receive it. 


9 


aged in particular by M. Von 
Hahn, of Remplin, who howe- 
ver was not able to accompan 


me. I accordingly obtained his 


Majesty's permission, and having 
learned that Lalande, with his 
niece, Madame le'Frangais, had 
arrived at Gotha on the 25th of 
July, 1 set out on the 7th of Aus 
gut, by LE Naumburg, and 
rfurt; an le 9t 
Gotha, where I had the pleasure 


of becoming personally acquaint- 


ed with the long celebrated and 
meritorious French astronomer, 
and his learned mece, and of em- 
bracing my worthy friend Von 


Zach. At the Duke's Court I met 
with the most gracious reception; 


but the unfavourableness of the 


weather deprived me in a great 
measure of the satisfaotion of 
using the noble instruments in 


the Observatory; for during the 
time which I spent there so agree- 


ably, the atmosphere was over? 
cast and storms and rain prevail- 


ed. The astronomers and others 


present were: professor Klugel, 
professor Gilbert, and M. Pister, 


secretary of the post- oſſice, from 
Halle; professor Sey ffer, from 
Gottingen; M. Seyffert, and M. 
Kohler, from Dresden: M. Schan- 
bach, from Meiningen; and M. 
Feer, architect, from Zurich.— 


Thel other German literati, who 


4 


on the 9th reached 


| 


2 2 i * — 
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3 
had received an invitation, sent 
excuses ſor not accepting it. 
Among the various astrono- 
mical and mathematical objects 


discussed on this occasion, were 


the following: 


« Lalande wisbed that the de- 


eimal system, some time ago pro- 
poxed in France to be used in 
astronomical and mathematical 


Calculations, in the division of 


time and of the circle, in instru- 
ments for long measure, in 

Le. might he in- 
t roduced into Germany. We, on 
the other hand, represented to 


him the difficulties, in regard to 


common life, which opposed, and 
which would perhaps ever op- 
pose, the general adoption of this 
system, otherwise useful in cal- 
culation ; and that men of letters 
were the least of all fit to remove 


these difficulties; we however 
agreed, that in future we would 


favour this system more in our 


writings, in order to make it 


better known; and we at the 


tame time expressed a hope, that 
the National Institute of Paris 


would transmit to us the new ta- 


bles for the-decimal calculation, 


as soon as they were published, 
which Lalande promised to use 
his interest to effect. 8 

« He mentioned also the gene- 
ral adoption of the new standard 
proposed in France, called the 
Merre, or the linear unity of 
10,000,000 parts of a quadrant of 
the earth's meridian; because, 
in his opinion, it was borrowed 


from nature itself, and therefore. 


was equally proper ſor all nati- 
ons. But we could give him ve- 


ry little hope in regard to the in- 


troduetion of the metre in Ger- 
many; especially as the French 
ſoot is already used in comparing 
measures, and its exact length 


every where known. We howe- 


ver resolved to give foreign mea · 


sures according to the metre, , 


in future all calculations ay 


dies in astronomical books, fy 


mon life, in order to effect a het. 


for examining the theory of ther 


found on some of the celesti 


we formerly gave them by 1 
French foot, as SOON as the exay 2 
length of the former should H 
made known to us by the gr 
measurement now carrying On 1 = 
France. We agreed also to gil 


astronomical observations, as well 
as the places of the heavenly b 


the mean time, as soon as the ed. 
tor of the Connoissance des Tim 
Should set us the example. Pe. 
haps it will he possible also to ip 
troduce this mean time into con 


ter regulation of the going « 
watches. 285 
Accurate and more numerou 
observations of the time of the 
moon's eulmination were next re 
commended, as these might sene 
in determining the difference «if 
meridians of places; also to it 
sert in astronomical almanach 
the time of the occultation d 
stars of the 5th and 6th mag. 
tude, -before the first, and aſte 
the last quarter of the moon, u 
order to give occasion to more 
frequent calculations of these di. 
ferences. In ealculating the 0 
positions of the superior planet; 


Dre 


AQ 


= —— 5 — 5 


orhits, the same method must ab 
solutely be followed; and tha 
given in Lalande's Astronom,. 
sect. 4162, was here proposed. 
e produced a complete dra 
ing of the 15th sheet, and ti 
two engraved, but not yet fin 
ed sheets, tab. 11 and 12 of nj 
large Celestial Atlas, and the mt 
nuscript of my Complete Cats 
logue of the Stars, and partic 
larly the part respeeting De 
Caille's Southern Stars, Which 
have never yet been numberes 
Laland took this oecasion to 
serve, that room might still b 
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— 
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1 harts for new constellations, and 
ished to see inserted among the 
ars an erostat, as the inven— 
on of the French. I embraced 
N his opportunity, contrary to my 
rmer firm resolution of introdu- 
Wing no new constellations, to 
ropose on the other hand, that 
a y di , made 350 
= Germany discovery, made 
ears ago, Viz. the art of printing, 


Wi zht be perpetuated in the hea- 


3 


3 

ö * 8 
„ 
7 
. 


u ens by some emblems. Both 
hy Proposals were approved. The 
(1: 


rst constellation wall be inserted 
Petween the Goat and Southern 
Fish; and the other between the 
Whip, the Unicorn, and Greater 
og. 1 


zame time, by ocular demonstra- 
ion, of the accuracy of observa- 
tions made with a Hadley's sex- 
Want on the Insels Berge, one of 
Whe highest forests of Thuringia, 
here the Dutchess gave a fete 
o the company, and where we 


udes of the sun, with various ten- 
nch sextants by Troughton, 1n 
order to determine the time and 


n, "Weight of the pole. 

moe Lalande had with him a chro- 
ed, ometer by Berthoud the elder, 
e 0 i Paris. The Duke of Gotha has 


n his possession four English 
bhronometers, by Arnold, Emery, 
ludge, & c. Major Von Zach has 


ff Dresden, one made by him- 
elf. All these were compared 
F 1 vith pendulum clocks, and with 


ng was found to be remarkably 


vere fit to be used in determin- 
ing the longitude. Seyflert also 
hewed, merely to give pleasure 
to Lalande, a clock constructed 
by himself, according to a new 
gavention, and having marked on 
fle dial- plate the diurnal division 
the day proposed in France. 


tic 
De 
which 
her el 
to 0b 
ill be 
esta 


— —— — — — 
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«Lalande was convinced at the 


dne by Emery, and M. Seyfferr, 


ach other; and their rate of go- 


egular, which proved that they 


— — — — 
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He had likewise with him, of his 
own workmanship, a stop watch, 
with the decimal division, which 
he presented to Madame Le Fran- 
cais. 15 


„ Some new instruments and 


maps were also exhibited and ex- 
amined. Among these were an 


ocular heliometer, to be applied 


to a Herschel's telescope, invent- 
ed by M. Kohler, and construct- 


ed by M. Seyffert; the diaphragms 
of the ſormer for determining the 
strength of the light of the stars, 


and his proposed vessel for an ar- 


tificial water horizon; a map of 


the Rhein Thals, laid down þy 


means of a Hadley's sextant, by 


M. Feer, of Zurich; some sheets 
of a new map of the Duchy of 


Wurtemberg, by M. Bohnenber- 


en, of Tubigen, measured and 
* by means of like instru- 


ments on the ducal observatory of 


Seeberge, near Gotha, and the 


convenient and proper manner in 
ook several corresponding alti- 


which they are erected, obliged 


Lalande to acknowledge, that he 


had never seen any where an ob- 
Servatory so well furnished. 


„Of the new French calendar, 


and their manner of reckoning by 


decades, as well as their proposed 


decunal division of the day, there 
was no discussion. Lalande him- 
self must have been aware that 
as the introduction of this innova- 
tion found, even in France, and 
particularly in the provinces, $0 


great opposition, it would meet 


with much more in orher coun- 


tries. It would also hardly find 


admission among those who have 
still any regard for institutions 
which, thousands of years ago, 
the first law-givers and astrono- 
mers declared to be proper ſor 


civil life, and which have since 


been retained through all ages. 
Besides, this new French calen- 
dar, in making the year begin at 


the entrance of the sun into the 
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equinox1al point, determined by 
astronomical calculation, brings 
it back upon no solid and sure 


grounds; while we, on the other 


hand, by the very simple method 
of intercalation, can determine 


common time backwards and for- 
wards for many centuries, and 
differ only one day from astrono- 


Description of curious Automaton Figures, or of gucli as are so comstrucy 
' as to move by Means of Weights, Levers, Pullies, Ic. for a considem 

| ble Time. Under this Definition Clocks and Watches gem to be include, 
but the Terms are generally restricted to:such Machines as reſireſent wn 
Aximal in Motion; and when they imitate Man, they are calleil ii 


* droides. 


THE highest perfection to which 


automata could be carried was to 


imitate exactly the. motions and 


adtions ok living creatures, espe- 
cially of mankind, which are more 
"difhcultly imitated than those of 
other animals. Very surprising 


imitations however have been 
made of other creatures. So long 
ago as 400 years before Christ, 
Archytas of Tarentum is said to 
have made a wooden pigeon that 


could fly; nor-will this appear at 
all incredible, when. we consider 


the flute- player, made by M. Vau- 
eanson, and the chess- player by 
M. Kempell. Dr. Hook is also 
said to have made the mo-lel of a 


flying chariot, capable of support - 
ing itself in the air. But M. Vau- 


canson abovementioned distin— 


guished himself still more emi— 


nently. That gentleman, encour- 
aged by the favourable reception 


ol his flute-player, made a duck, 
which was capable of eating, 
drinking, and imitating exactly 


the voice of a natural one. Nay, 


what-is still more surprising, the 


ſood it swallowed. was evacuated 
in a digested state; not that it 
was really in a state of natural 
excrement, but only considerably 
altered from what it was when 


riched the observatocy at Leinii . 


— — — 


served; the artificial duck swal 


mical time in the course of 325 
ears.) | | 
The Elector of Saxony has er 


with a considerable number 
astronomical instruments, whi 
were before preserved in the M. 
thematical Hall at Dresden. 


swallowed; and this digestion u 
performed on the principles d 
solution, not of trituration. Thy 
wings, viscera, and bones of thi 
artificial duck were also forme 
so as very strongly to resemble 
those of a living animal. Eve 
in the actions of cating and drink 
ing, this resemblance was pre 


lowed with avidity, and with 
quick motions of the head ani 
throat; and likewtse muddled the MR 
water with his bill, exactly lik} 
a natural one. M. Le Droz of i 
Chaux de Fonds in the county of 
Neufchatel, also executed some 
very curious pieces of mechanisn, 
which well deserved to be ranked 
with those already mentioned. 
A very remarkable androide 
appeared in Paris in the year 1738. 
It represented a flute- player, am 
was capable of performing mam 
different pieces of music on tit 
German flute; which, cons idea: 
ing the difficulty of blowing tit 
imstrument; the different contrac 
tions of the lips necessary to pre 
duce the distinctions between tht 
high and low notes, and the com 
plicated motions; of the fingen 
must appear truly wonderful 
This machine Was the anyenb By 


Veted 
Jerts 
14th 
Jene 
Ar 


tg 
gs 0 
The 
f this 
mei 
mble 
Even 
rink: 
pre. 
wal. 
with 

and 


d the 


like 


of 1 
ty ol 
some 
nisn., 


5 of M. Vaucanson, member of the 
WE Roval Academy of Sciences; and 
a particular description of it was 
published in the Memoirs of the 
Academy ſor that year. 
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But if the construction of ma- 


chines capable of imitating even 
the mechanical actions of the hu- 
man body, show exquisite skill; 
what shall we say of one capable, 


rot only of imitating actions of 
Wthis kind, but of acting as exter- 
ral circumstances require, as tho? 
Tit were endowed” with life and 
Wreazon? This nevertheless has 
been done. M. de Kemperlen, a 
entleman of Presburg in Hunga- 


Wry, excited by the performances 


of M. de Vaucanson, at first en- 
deavoured to imitate them, and 
Wat last far excelled them. This 


gentleman constructed an an- 


Edroides capable of playing at 


chess! Every one who is in che 
Weast acquainted with this game 


must know, that it is so far from 
being mechanically performed, as 
to require a greater exertion of 
the judgment and rational facul- 


ties than is sufficient to accomplish 
any matters of greater impor— 


Wtance, An attempt therefore to 
make a wooden chess-player must 
appear as ridiculous as to make a 
vooden preacher or. counsellor of 
Piate. That this machine really 
vas made however, the public 
ave had ocular demonstration. 
The inventor came over to Bri- 
Main in 1783, where he remained 
Above a year with his automaton. 
It is a figure as large as life, in 


@ Turkish dress, sitting behind a 


able, with doors of three ſeet and 
Þ half in length, two in depth, 
2 and two and a half in height.— 


he chair on which he sits is fixed 


Wo the table, which runs on ſour 
Wheels, The automaton leans its 
Wight arm on the table, and in 
W's left hand holds a pipe: with 


4 _ and it plays after the pipe 


moves. 
wound up like a watch, after 


— 


is removed. A chess-board of 
18 inches is fixed before it. This 
table, or rather cupboard, con- 
tains wheels, levers, cylinders and 
other pieces of eee all 
which are publicly displayed. — 


The vestments of the automaton 


are then lifted over its head, and 


the body is seen full of similar 
wheels and levers. There is a lit- 


tle door in its thigh, which 1s like- 
wise opened; and with this, and 
the table also open, and the auto- 
maton uncovered, the whole is 
wheeled about the room. The 


doors are then shut, and the au- 


tumaton is ready to play; and it 
always takes the first move. 

At every motion the wheels are 
heard; the image moves its head, 
and looks over every part of the 
chess-board. When it checks the 


queen, it shakes its head twice, 
and thrice in giving check to the 


king. It likewise shakes its head 
when a false move is made, re- 
places the piece, and makes its 
own move; by which means the 
adversary loses one. M. de Kem- 
pelen remarks as the most surpri— 
Sing Circumstance attending his 
automaton, that it had been ex- 


hibited at Presburg, Vienna, Pa- 


ris, and London, to thousands, 
many of whom were mathemati- 


cians and chess-players, and yet 


the secret by which he governed 


the motion of its arm was never 


discovered. He prided himself 


solely on the construction of the 


mechanical powers by which the 
arm could perform ten or twelve 
It then required to be 


which it was capable of continu- 
ing the same number of motions, 


The automaton could not play 


unless Mr. de Kempelen or his 
substitute was near it to direct its 
moves. A small square box, du- 


ring the game, was frequently 


consulted by the exhibitor; and 
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herein consisted the secret, which 
he said he could in a moment com- 
municate. He who could heat 
Mr. de Kempelen was, of course, 
certain of conquering the auto- 
maton. His own account of it 
Was: * Ces une bagatelle qut nest 
fas rans merite du cot? du meeha- 
nisme, mais les effets n en fraroissent 
% merveilleux que har la hardiesse de 
Pidce, Q jar” Pheureux choix des 
 moyens em/loyes four faire illusion.“ 
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In order to counteract the sup 
sition chat the machine was 4 
rected by a concealed magie. 
the strongest and best - ary 
load-stone was allowed to |}, 
placed on it by any of the spa. 
tators. Many other curious in. 
tations of the human body, as ye 
as of other animals have been d. 
hibited, though none of the; 


* 


DIRECTIONS f GARDENING in the Month UNE. 


Kitchen Garden. 
__ Aromatic herbs, flowers, and 
Shrubs, for drying and distilling, 
gather when dry: they are in the 
_ greatest perfection when the 
flowers begin to open. | 
Beans—earth up, and cut off 
the tops of those in flower. | 
Beets—thin to the distance of 
twelve inches. _ | : 
Boorcole—plant the first crop, 
and sow the third. | 
Brocoli- plant the first, prick 
out third, and sow fourth crop. 
Cabbages plant the third crop, 
prick out fourth, and sow fifth 


crop: plant second crop of red, 


and sow third: plant first crop of 


savoys, prick out second, and 


sow third. 
. Carrots and Parsnips — finish 


hocing, and leave them at ten in- 


ches distance. | 
Cauliflowers— plant the third 
crop, and prich out the fourth, 
_ Celery—plant the first crop, 
prick out fourth, and sow fifth, 
Coleworts sow second crop. 
. Cress and mustard, intended 
ſor seed hoe for the last time. 
Cucumbers against walls—na1] 
up or stick: thin, and draw up 
earth to the stems of those under 
bell-glass, and water frequently. 


lay pieces of broken dishes unde 


Spanish, in a cool place. 


equal to this chess-player. H lc 
& 

gon n— bb. 

t! 


Endive plant out the first cron 5 9 
thin the second, and sow third, * 


Kiduey-beans—sow the font 
crop, and place sticks to the uu 
ners. 3 21 

Lavender, rosemary, rue, an Fi n 
sage plant cuttings of in shade. . 

Leeks—hoe and thin to uf “ 
inches distance. WT 15 + 


Lettuces—sow the sixth cr 
in a cool place, and thin those tu 
seed to a loot distance. 

Melons in frames—cover wit 
mats in the middle of the day, ant 


the fruit: plant out those for ti! 
oiled papers. EN 
Mushroom-beds water often, 
Onions—thin to 6 inches wide 
Parsley—thin to 6 or S inches 
Peas—sow large marrow-fat 
in a cool place. | 
Radishes— sow the seven, 
crop, and turnip-rooted and blaci 


Seeds of all sorts must be de, 
fended from birds, and gather 
as soon as ripe. 5 FA 

Spinach—sovw the fifth crop 
a cool place. | 1 
Turnips sow the fourth cr 
and hoe the others. | 
Water all beds of seedlings as 
cuttings frequently. 
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| I9:ver Garden and Shr STI . 
Annuals ſrom hot-beds will re— 


z quire fresh potting. Those in bor— 


E ders Should have the earth stirred, 
br and be watered often, 


Hhgiennials and perennials—tra: 1S- 
3 plant from the <eed-beds, 


Bulbous-rooted flowers, whose 


x 1 aves are nearly withered, Should 


2 taken up, and put into hal- 
| 2 wooden boxes. 
N 3 Ky ee in moist wea- 
ther. 
Mliignionette, ſrom the sced- 
be de transplant into small pots; 
three into each. 


Fruit-Garden ane Orchard. 
Apple-trees in espaliers—exa- 
mine frequently: take off all fore- 
right Shoots, and tram the others 
egularly. 
Arien ih ſor the last time, 
and nail up the shoots. | 
Bud apricots, cherries, and 
peach-trees. 
Fig-trees nail up very strong. 
Nectarine and peaches—thin ; 
nail up the shoots, and pinch off 


the ends where vacancies want 


filling up. 


Nail up all weak Shoots of 


wall trees. 


Average of the month, Bar, 29" = her, 56-2 


Myrtles and other green- house Pears and plumbe nail up as 
. plants against walls, water fre- they shoot, and pull off all fore- 
= quently: pull off fore-right shoots, right shoots. 

and nail up the others. Sthawberries in flower want 
© Roxe-trees, layer and bud frequent watering indry weather: 
Fs read some very rotten dung on pull off all decayed leaves,- and 
de ground, and dig it in: Wa- cut off all runners as they choot. 
ter them frequently. reserving the first, being the 
4 ; Seedlings of trees ater often ; strongest. 

5 remove those in pots into che Vines—nail up the choots, and 
shade, and cover mats over the ruh off ; Proper buds, 

others in the day-time, | 

Tj MET EOROLOGICAL ; FAVE for MAY. It 
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THE gun announces the retreat of d day, 
With echoing notes the swelling trumpets 
sound; 
The piquet mareshal'd stands in fair array, 
The warrior steeds exulting beat the 
ground, 
; x | "an; 
Daves and collected from you cloud-capt 
Now thick descend night's closing ebon 
shades, 
The busy and tumultuous lines are still, 
And scarce a sound the list'ning ear in- 
| ; vades, 
Save should the wayward foot approaching 
nigh [stands, 


That sacred post at which yon sentry 
Attract his jealous circumspective eye, 
Cautious he loud the countersign demands, 


Each in his humble tent consign'd to rest, 
The gallant sons of war awhile repose, 
Or dream of yglory's charms which fire their 

breast, 


Or fav'rite 3 with a more dear 


than those. 


The lovely image of their distant fair, 


Enuwraps their souls in visionary bliss, 
Whilst'every sott'ning grace and winning 
air, [ 5ess 
Bright ardent Fancy gives them to pos- 


In vain for them shall toils incessant throng ; 
E'en toils and cares can please when love 
inspires: | Lson Es 
Nor toils nor cares compose the warrior's 
He sings of 88 for love his bosom fires, 
.. ous call, 
Should Honour's voice, with loud nnperi- 
Provoke his injured country to the field, 
Dangers may $warin, be firmly braves than 
all, [ yield, 
Siniles proud defiance, and disdains to 


What, tho' expiring i in the arms of death 
He lies, his ardent race of glory run ; 


His country's fame inspires his latent breath, 


Nor unlamented sets his youthful sun. 


Tho' not in sulpture's monumental womb 
Enclos'd his ashes, tho' no trophies grace, 


No where inglorious is the soldier's tomb, 


For sacred honour consecrates the place. 
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ELEGY. 
CERTAT MAGNOS VIRTUS ANTEIRE PARENTES 
TERNUM ET VERA LAUDE PARARE DECUS, 


Than all the i insignia of heroic fame, 


A constellation of uurwal'd sphere, 


Full many a nymph by penury opprest 


Condemn'd to hear the unpolish'd rustic's 


Where fairer bloom the laurels of renovn, 


His country pays the tributary tear, I 
Grateful with these enibalms his las = 4 
clay, | N 
Whilst all the soft affections on his hier 7 
Attend, aud in the earth his relics lay, 8 \ 
Nature is more congen'al to the brave $ 
Than all the OY trom luxury which WA bp 
flows; IZrt, 
The verdant turf more decks bis oy u 
Ah! more the gow. ret which spolit neon 5 _— 
blous, WS 


The laurel'd brows cf the sepulchral dust, WE Lee 


Which give to grandeur, affluence, but: Th 
name, Ius. 
Meanly confounded with th“ emboxon'l WR , 
Nor ve, whom Fortune has indulgent plac ve 
In ranks distinguish'd, and in high com- A 
mand, [rac d, WE Sus 
Disdain, ve chiefs, with gay commission 
Th' inferior viders of che martial band, f 
Perhaps had Science on their humble birth Bo! 
Auspicious $mil'd, tho? here conceal'd by WR Y 
fate, : [ worth, Ar 

Had sprung some Casar of ambiguou WF T 


The saviour or ens!laver of the state. 


Dear to its country, and to mankind dear, 
Perhaps here patriot virtue might have 
shone 


With lustre to irradiate a throne, 


Whom Fortune's genial sun has never 
warm'd, [ blest, 
A prince's youthfal ardours might have 
And with divinest beauty courts have 
charm'd, 

Unseen, neglected, in the lonely vale, 
Obscure she pines and all her lustre fades; 


tale, 
Her elegant desires immur'd in shades, 
7 crown 
Tho? genial showers and sun-shines eve 
Promotion's arduous heaven -aspiring 
brow, 


Than iu th” inkospitable glade belou. 
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| Where dark Oblivion o'er the rueful waste Then to pose and perplex him with quibbles 


3 IO 


Extends a sullen, sad, unjoyous gloom 3; one day, | 
u- here dawning Genius meets the desert Being wantouly seiz'd with the fit; | 
blast, &« Prithee, Parson (says Tom) v "art # the | 9 
And prematurely Shares a hapless doom. | difference, | pray, 9 


; ©« Between a wise man and a wit?“ 
W Yet can the imaꝛortal shades of heroes "Ties ©, (quoth the priest) 


i 8 
Whose deeds illustrious fill the historic e © Why Tom, the whole di ference lies here - 1 


ge, | | [grave, © A mcer wit is to fully so prone, 


| i Deeds which survive the dull oblivious « That to gall his best friend, he'll let fly 
v7 And mock the funeral flame*s zuvidious his worst jest, 


85 rage. 60 But a wise man will let it alone. | [0 
: latent in vou those Auen can explore, deride, | | {| 
Yi f Aud kindred worth, congenial with their « Thus you, for your sport, my complexion 1 
3» own, „And ea carbuncle make of each pimple; ' 
: © Which if refin*d, the rich and plastic ore, « For which, you must know, I've my will oþ 
f 3 With plendid rv al lustre might have "get aside! of 
A sbone. Rut have left you of wit a FEE $1MPLE,”? —— 
" W pleas4d and observant they remark the fires 1 | | 1 
1 Which independant glow within your — iN 
" breast, | =. 
wy in recognize those generous desires, | L ELINOR, | 1 
K Once i in themselves illustrously confest. 3 "TAN Y BaY ECLOGUE, il 
X'S ” 44 
© of fame, {01 
15 Iren now your. souls transcend the heights ONCE more to daily toil, once more to wear 1 
: a And vindicate impartial Nature*s laws, The weeds of intamy, foruck every joy + 1 
* 7 bot adverse fortune * the generous The heart can feel excluded, I arise 5 A 
1 | flame, (lcause. Worn out and laint with unremitting woe; 1 
22 Which animates you in fair Honour's And once again with wearied steps I trace | 
act ves, sons of valour! when remorseless death The OO WO urY a Tos e 
Om 9 


Arrests your vital current, and its flow _ 
i Gleam to the morning sun and Aa ale o'er 
| tra t * 9 
Suspends, not with the transient flecting Wich many a splendid hue the breezy strand. 


$100 breatl 
Oh! there was once a time, when Elinor 
Expire your ardours, but en glow. Gard on thy opening beam with joyous eye, 


birth Borne on seraphic pivions from above, Undim'd by guilt and grief! when her full soul 


hy You wing exultiug an advent*rous flight, Felt thy mild radiance, and the rising day 
orth, And seek the lovad remote Elysian grove, Waked but to pleasure! ! on thy sea-girt verge 
uon Thro* the dark regions of eternal night, Oft Eugland! have my evening steps stole on, 


song, Oft have mine eyes survey'd the blue expanse, 
Y There with those chiefs renown'd in epic And mark the wild windswell the ruffled surge, 
| Who bravely conquer'd, and who bravely And seen the upheaved billows' bosomed rage 
, Rush on the rock ; and then my timid soul 
von zing of glory with the martial throng, Shrunk at the perils of the boundless deep, 
Aud gallant deeds in life you loved so And heaved a sigh for suffering mariners, 


well. Ah! little deeming I myself was doom'd 

8 5 15 To tempt the perils of the boundless deep, 
i — An outcast, unbelov'd and unbewail'd. | 
blest, MW TO | 3 hand 
| *. THE WITLESS WITLING. Why, stern Remembrance! must thine iron 
have EO | Harrow my soul? why calls thy cruel power 
dd The helds of England to my exil'd eyes, 
: sera p'd, The joys which once were mine? even now 
fad or his Kepher, the Vicar a fortune had The lowly lovely dwelling! even now [see 
ustich | And Tom was his heir by his will; Behold the woodbine clasping its white walls, 

But Tom's 8 tongue not his patron 2 e ee red- _ chirp around 
100 escapꝰ ir morning meal: for I was wont 
po _ As his Ack rute never stood still. With friendly hand to give their morning meal, 
es cet For Tom was a wit, and his uncle's red OY ene nee e lingering | 


morn 

He to Bardolph's was wont to compare ; Streak'd o'er the chily landscape the dim light, 

nd he'd queer the Old Putt for his loug- And thro' the open'd lattice hang my head 
vinded grace, To view the snow- drop's bud: and then at eve, 

7 mimic his mumbling at pray” 'r. When mildly fading sunk the summer sun, 


piring 


On, 
. 
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Oſt have I loved to mark the rook's slow course, THE DYING SAILOR. 
And hear his hollow croak ; what time he sought : | 
/ The church-xard elm, whoze wide- embower- 5 Wh | 
ing boughs Now the rave of battle ended, 
Full foliag'd, half conceal'd the house of God. And the French for mercy call, 
- There, my Fore e often have ard Death once more, in smoke and thunde, 
Thy hallowed voice explain the wonderous ' Rode upon the vengeſal hall: 
works Yet u hat brave and loval heroes 
Of heaven to sinful man. Ah! little deem'd Saw the sun of morning bright! 
Thy victuous bosom, that thy shameless child Ah, condeinn'd by cruet Fortune, 
So $601 should spurn the lesson! sink the Slave Ne'er to sce the star of night! 
Of vice and mn the hireling prev | 
Of brutal appetite! at length worn out 
With famine, and the avenging courge of po 
guilt, 
Should dare dishonesty ! yet dread to di ie. 


From the main-deck to the quarter, 
Strew'd with limbs, and wet with blog! 
or Tom Halliard, pale and wound, 
Craul'd where his brave captain stood 
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O0, my noble captain, tell me, 
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| Wetc ome ye savage lands, ebe bet lives; Fre I'm borne a 19; 85 away, . 

| it Where angry England sends her outcast sons; 7 JO I dome a seaman's duty, Z 
J hail your joy less shores ; my weary bark, On this great and glorious day : 


Long teinpest-tost on Life's inclement sea, © Tell a dying sailor truly, 
Here hails her haven ; welcomes the drear © For my life is fleeting fast, 
scene, « Have I done a seaman's duty ? 
The marshy plain, the briar-entangled wood, Can there aught my mem'ry blast!“ 
And all the perils of a World unknown. 
For Elinor has nothing new to fear 
From fickle Fortune; all her rankling sbafts 
Barb'd with disgrace, and venom'd with dis- 
case, | 
Rave pierced my hosom, and the dart of 
Has lost its terrurs to a wretch like me. 
| woods, 
. Welcome ve web heaths, ye pathless 
Where the rude native rests his wearied frame“ Bid some kind and trusty sailor, 
- Beneath the sheltering shade; where, when When I'm numberx'd with the dead, 
the storm, 5 For my dear and constant Cath'rinr, 
As rough and bleak it rolls along the sky, Cut a lock from this poor head! 
Beuumbs his naked n he flies to see e Bid him to my Cath'rine give it, 
The dripping shelter. Welcome ye wild plains « Saving her's alone I die; 
Unbroken by the plough, undelv'd by hand „Kate will keep the mouruful present, 
Of patient rustic; where, for lowing herds, „And embalm it with a sigh. 
And ſor the music of the bleating tiocks, 
Alme is heard the kangaroo's sad note 


Deepenin g in distance. Welcome ye rude 
cc 
elimes, Kate will ponder on the writing, 


| The realin of Nature for as yet unknown « When the hand is cold in death !” 
The crimes and comforts of luxurious life: That Kr 111 (replied the captain) 


* — - — 
—— — —— — z h:*—.œÆ : 
p— 


« Ah, brave Tom (the captain answered 
cc They a sailor's part hast done; 

IJ revere thy wounds with sorrow ; 
« Wounds by which our gtory's won.” 


= $56 


death * Thanks, my captain; life is cbbing 
Fast from this deep-wounded heart! 
8 But, O grant one little favour, 
« Ere I from the world depart! 


cc Bid him too this letter bear her, 
„Which I've penn'd with panting breath 


Nature benignly gives to all enough, And be ever Cath'rine's friend.“ 
Denics to all a superfluity. « Ah, my good and kind commander, 
What, tho? the garb of infamy I wear, Now my pain and sorrows end!“ 


Tho! day by day along the echoing beach 

] eult the wave-worn shells, yet day by day 

I earn in honest; my tragal food, 

And lay me down at night to calm repose, 

No more condemn'd the mercenary too! 

Of brutal lust, white hea ves the indignant heart Who, that saw a scene 50 eee 

With Virtue's stifted sigh, to fold my arms Could, without a tear, depart : 

Found the rank fe!on, and for daily bread He must own a 1 nature , i 

To hug contagiun do my poison'd breast: Pity never warm'd his heer 

Ou these wild shores Repentance” Saviour hand Now, in his white hainmock s Drone 

Shall probe my secret soul, shall cleanse its By the kind and pensive crew ; 
wounds, As he dropp'd into the ocean, 

And fit the faithful penitent for Heaven, All burst out, Poor Tou, adicu!” 


Mute, towards. his captain, weeping, 
Tom uprais'd a thankful eye; 
Grateful then, his foot embracing, 
Sunk with Kate on his last Sigh 
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AIR — ANNETTE, 
Rocking a Cradle. 


; | e], FEP on, sleep on, sweet babe, beguile 
The hours yet free ſrom Care's alloy; 
On vacant dreams serenely smile, 
And slumbers undisturb*d enjoy. 
Geatle Sleep, whose soothing power, 
Can Labour's ponderous weight dismiss; 
While ages seem but as an hour, 
(True einblem of that fleeting bliss) 


Diss. 


The guilty breast thy power disdains, 


In vain it courts thy fostering charms, 


While woe-worn Grief relief obtains, 


And finds a retuge in thine arins. 


Thy happiest dreams thro* life dispense, 


Kind Sleep; and may he learn to 1car 


That awful hour (far be it hence) 


Which thou dost imitate so near. 


OCCURRENCES. 


On Monday, May 27, came on 
the election of a representative 
ſor the city of Norwich, to fill up 
the vacancy occasioned by the 
death of the Hon. Henry Hobart. 
The candidates were John Frere, 
sq. of Roydon, and Robert Fel- 
& lowes, Esq. of Shottesham. — 
About ten in the morning the poll 
| commenced, and Mr. Fellowes 
was considerably a head till near 
three o' clock; at one time not 
less than 190; notwithstanding 
uhich the friends of Mr. Frere 
E appeared confident of success; 
and as it is the custom in that city 
Jof chairing the candidates every 
half hour, the contest was carried 
Jon with a vast deal of spirit and 
animation till about four in the af- 
ternoon, when Mr. Frere being 
70 a head of Mr. Fellowes, the 
latter, in an hour after, finding 
the majority much against him, 
declined giving his opponent any 
& farther trouble, and upon casting 
up the poll the numbers were, 


For John Frere, Esq. - 1345, 


Robert Fellowes, E5q. 1186. 
PVoon after which the friends of 
lr. Fellowes retired, and about 


nine the Market-place appeared 


to be cleared. Favours were ge- 
Werally worn on the occasion; 
those of Mr. Frere were Orange 

and Purple, and Mr. Fellowes's 


Blue. In the front of the hust- 
ings of the former were the words, 


Liberty, Loyalty, King and Consti- 
tution. At the latter, King and Con- 
stitution. The next day at twelve 
Mr. Frere was chaired round the 
Market-place, amidst the accla- 


mations of thousands assembled 
on the occasion. Thus ended a 
contest in a manner bigbly ho- 


nourable to both parties; much 
more peaceably than could be ex- 


pected from such a popular elec- 
tion as Norwich, and very diffe- 


rent from any former one within 
our recollection. 


A gentleman in Herefordshire 
lately married his grandmother.— 
The particulars of this novel case 


are thus related: Mr. John Pal- 
mer, second son of Mr. William 


Palmer, of Vatton-March, Hy 


strey, was married to Mrs. Mary 
Palmer, relict of the late Mr. John 
Palmer, of Leinthall-Earls, who 


was grandfather to her present 


husband, The bride, though she 
may properly be called grandmo- 
ther to the bride-groom, is no 


more than 30 years of age; and 


Should the present union produce 


a family, the son will be uncle to 
the father, and great grandson to 


his mother; and it will involve in 
1.0 small intricacy thedifferent de- 
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grees of propinquity in which the 
parents and children will stand 
to each other.” | 

Lord Cornwallis 1s lineally de- 
scended from John Cornwalleys, 
Esq. of Brome in the county of 
Suffolk, who lived in the reign of 


Henry the Seventh, and whose 
will contains, among others, the 
| Rowing remarkable items :—©1l 


bequeath to a preest, to syng and 
pray for my soule, my fader's 
soule, my moder's soule, and all 
my freends' soules, and all Chry- 


sten's soules, for three years, 23 


marc starling: to the Abbot of 
Bury, my ambulling nagge, and 
to myn heyre, = 

and gilt goblitt, that was my fa- 
n | | 


wich, to the rectory of Market 
Weston, in Suffolk. 
23. The Rev. Richard Baker 


_ Maxrrraces. | 
May 9. Mr. G. Langham, 
Miss Ann Jacob of Elme«well. - 

14. At Norton, the Rev. Wm. 


Clerke, A. M. Rector of that 


place, to Miss Jervis, daughter of 
the late Rev. Mr. Jervis, of Ips- 


13. At Hadleigh, Mr. Robert 


Finsbury Square, London. 
16. Mr. Robert Johnson, of 


of the Customs for the port of 


20. Wm. Vachell, Esq. Capt. 


in the 45th Reg. to Miss Willett, 
second daughter of James Willett, 
Es. of Ipswich. th 


25. Mr. Benoni Kemp. of Par- 
Hami-hall, to Miss Taylor of Wick- 
bam Market. 


OCCURRENCES. 


Aril 21, 1799. Aged 29, aft 
a severe and long affliction, M.. 


mihan Daw, Esq. of Woodbridg. 
masse booke 


May 6. The Rev. S. Parlbywas 
instituted by the Bishop of Nor- 
Carter, surgeon, many year; 1 


was elected by the Corporation 
of Bury, to the oftice of Reader 
in the parish church of St. James's. 

5 inn Stephens, late of the 17th Reg 


to 


Coates to Mrs. Blanding, late of 


Chesterton, to Mrs. Folkard, re- 
let of T. Folkard, Esq. Collector 


27. At Trimley the Rev. J. . 
lian, to Miss Jane Naunton ,/ 
Woodbridge, 

29. Mr. . attorney.y. 
law, Ipswich, to Miss S. Balle, 

Daarns. 

Seh. 2, 1798. Of the yellow { 
ver at Philadelphia, Mr. Bas; 
formerly a watch-maker in Ins 
wich; and on the 14th, at |; 
same place, Mrs: Bassett, lea, ng 
two small children. | 


Archer of Stowmarket. 
26. Mrs. Daw, wife of Mar. 


At Thurlow, aged 34, Lien 
James Piper, of the Suffolk Fa. 
cibles. * 

At sea, on board the Glory, i 
Lord Bridport's fleet, Mr. Tyr« 


considerable practitioner at Bc. 
— OFT „ 
May 4. After patiently endur. 
ing a long affliction, Mrs. Ste. 
phens of Ipswich, relict ot Capt 


of foot. | 
9. At Ipswich, Miss Humphy WW 

daughter of Mr. Joseph Huwphr 

of Sndbury. p 


ma 

Same day, aged 62, Mrs. Ad Phe 
kin of Bury. hh 5 
11. At Cambridge, in an ade 
vanced age, Mrs. Emily, relict ef. 
the Rev. Giles Emly, A. M. fo- He 
merly of Mildenhall. Fel: 
Same day Mrs. Howes, wiſe pe 
Mr. W. Howes of Walton-ferry. nd 
12. Mr. William Morgan, ia; 
the Saracen's Head, Ipswich. 7 
Same day, aged 64, Mr. £2-ch 
kiel Revett of Hoxne. as 
24. At Laxfield, after 3 yea": 
lingering affliction, Mrs. Cotti Wi: 
hin; ©: 5 1 i 
27. Miss Dancer of Bury. $ | 
28. At Melton, in a decline Wc 
Mrs. Freeland, wiſe of the Re. 


J. Freeland, rector of Hasketon 
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„in THIS remarkable personage, 
rel vo for many years conducted the 
affairs of this kingdom, and en- 
Bee. joyed more places and titles than 


native of Ipswich: he therefore 


in our Biographical collections. 
Thomas Wolsey was born in 
71: his father is said to have 
een a butcher; but the author 
Jof the Suffolk Traveller wishes to 
Wake this appear improbable, by 
Pbewing that his friends were ve- 
y respectable. This seems too 
veak an argument to be used in 
efutation of all writers who have 
Wentioned Wolsey's origin. His 
elations might have been as re- 
pectable as Mr. Kirby has shewn, 
nd yet s0me of them engaged in 
ade, He gave early indications 
great genius at the Grammar- 
hool, in Ipswich, whence he 


ge, Oxford, where he distin- 


to be made bachelor of arts in 
$ 15th year. He was afterwards 
ellow of the same college, and 


wter of Magdalene School, in 


any Englishman ever did, was a 


has a particular claim to a place 


as removed to Magdalene Col- 


hed himself in such a manner 


duce his whole body” He there- 


el | For JUNE, 1 799. 
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e. The LIFE of THOMAS, commonly called CARDINAL, WOLSEY, 


which situation he was preceptor 
to the sons of the Marquis of Dor- 
set. This nobleman sent for Wol- 
sey to pass a vacation at his coun- 
try scat, and perceiving his uni- 
versal knowledge and engaging 
address, soon after, in 1500, pre- 
sented him to the rectory of Ly- 


mington, in Somersetshire. 


Here Wolsey lived very socia- 
bly with his parishioners, and be— 
ing drawn by some of them to an 


adjacent fair, was $0 incautious 


as to get intoxicated with liquor, 
and cause a disturbance, for which 
he was set in the stocks. This 
mortifying accident made Wolsey 
leave Lymington. He next was 


chaplain to Dr. Dean, archbisbop 


of Canterbury, to which situation 
he recommended himself by his 
own assiduity. This prelate was 
very partial to his chaplain, and, 
while at Rome, requested the 


Pope to grant him a dispensation 


to hold two beneces. Dr. Dean 
dying, Wolzey seemed to give 
symptoms of his ambition, saying, 
if he could but set one foot in 
the court, he would soon intro— 
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mended to Henry VII. was sant 


he was sent with so much dispatch 


of Wales, who in the next year 


him, he hail no occasion to trou- 


_ ducted, Wolsey in 
great proofs of his skill in military 
matters; for he had the care of 


Which kingdom he accompanied 


tinued to direct all public affairs 
according to his own will, while 


rics of Durham and Winchester, 
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fore, using every art, was soon 
8 upon tlie list of royal chap- 
ains. 3 

In 1508, Wolsey being recom- 


caused his cardinal's hat to h. 
borne aloſt by a person of rank, 
and when he came to the king) 
chapel, would permit it to be laid 
on no place but the altar, \ 
riest, the tallest and most come. 
y he could find, carried heir 
him a pillar of silver, on the ty 
of which was placed a cross; by 
not content with this parade, t 
which he thought himself entitle 
as Cardinal, he provid d anothe 
priest of equal stature and beauj, 
who marched along, bearing thi 
cross of Yo.k, even in the dioces 
of Canterbury, contrary to de 
ancient rule and agreement he. 
tween those rival metropolitan, 
The people indeed made merry 
with the cardinal's ostentatiq 
upon this occasion; and said the 
were now sensible, that one cros 
alone was not sufficient for the en 
piation of his offences. 
MWolsey shewed his haughtinet 
on many occasions: he was 0. 
fended at the archbishop of Car 
terbury's subscribing bimselſ i 
a letter, „your loving brother, 
He had bishops and abbots t 
serve him, 1 
to . him water and a towel, 
-ardinal Campeggio had bes 
sent to England, as Pope's legats 


to Bruges in Flanders, where he 
transacted the business on which 


and address, that the king re- 
warded him with the deanery of 
Lincoln, and the prebends of 
Walton, Brinhold, and Stow ; on 
which he reigned Lymington liv- 
ing. It was at this time Wolsey 
attracted the notice of the Prince 


became Henry VIII. 

Wolsey was now made King's 
Almoner, and administered to the 
pleasures and vices of his master, 
who was but 18 years old, telling 


ble himself about business, as he 
would see the whole well con- 
1513 gave 


furnishing and providing a fleet 
for the invasion of France; to 


the king with the army: and the 
English taking Tournay, Wolsey 
was made bishop of it. He re- 
turned with the king, and was 
promoted to be bishop of Lincoln, 
and archbisbop of York. He con- function. He erected a legantit 
court, in which he, by his cr 
tures, exercised a most tyram 
cal power, which procured hi 
the disapprobation of the peopk 
and their complaints to the ki 
occasioned him to rebuke the 
dinal very sharply.  _ 
He seems in consequence 
this to have become more cl 
ous. Wolsey had, at this time, d 
casion for the full exertion of 


, 


he artfully pretended a hlind sub- 
mission to the king's; and was 
farther rewarded with the bishop- 


and the rich abbey of St. Alban's; 
and the Pope, in 1515, created 
him Cardinal of St. Cecilia, be- 
yond the Tyber. 5 
The grandeur which Wolsey as- or the 
sumed upon this new acquisition great abilities, as the whole 
of dignity, is hardly to be paral- public business, both spiritual? 
lelled ; the splendour of his equi- temporal, was conducted by 
page, and costliness of his appa- and so well, that the nation 
rel, exceeds all description. He 


the first nobilnil 


Wolsey was joined to him in th 


Joyed greater tranquility and pi 
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ty than at any former period. In 
1520, the kings of Frarce and 
Spain being competitors lor the 
imperial throne separately applied 
to Wolsey to engage the King's in- 
terest: 
both, and received large presents 
from them. In the same year the 


papal throne being vacant, Wol- 


«y aspired to that diguity; but 
was disappointed. 8 

He now built himself a splendid 
palace at Hampton Court, which 
he, eight years afterwards gave 
the king, receiving in return the 
royal palace at Richmond. 
The cardinal's pride and osten- 
tation raised him many* enemies, 


ee among the nobility. 


he Duke of Buckingham impru- 
dently said in company, that if 
the king died without issue, he 
would, as a descendant of Ann of 
Gloucester, grand - daughter to 
Edward III. lay claim to the 


crown, and punish Wolsey ac- 


cording to his demerits. This ex- 
pression was carried to Wolsey by 
Hopkins, a monk, one of the 


duke's domestics; in consequence 
of which Buckingham was appre- 


hended, tried, condemned, and 
beheaded: on which occasion the 
king sail, © that the butcher's 
dog had worried the fairest hart in 
England.“ | | 


During the war with France, 


which commenced in 1522, Wol- 
tey advised the king to exact a 
general loan from 
amounting to one-tenth of the ef- 


fects of the laity, and one-fourth 
of those of the clergy; and though 
this Joan was more gently levied, 


it eaused much discontent. | 

Wolsey founded the first Greek 
proſessorship at Oxford, at which 
place he also built what is now 
calle! Christ's College; and be- 
gan a College at Ipswich, which 
Was never completed. 


the cardinal promised 


is subjects, 


The king had dissolvęd a priory, 


and given the ground to Wolscy 
to build upon, after which he pro- 
cured authority to dissolve other 


monasteries. This was a saerilege 
which raised numerous murmurs 
from the people; and some <atires, 


particularly one from Skelton, the 
poet laureat; who, ſearing Wol- 


sev, took refuge in the sanctuary. 


About this time Anne Boleyn, 


one of the maids of honour at 


court, made such an impression 
on Henry, that he was desirous of 
divorcing his queen Catherine 


that he might marry Anne. He 
had, or pretended to have, Scru- 


ples about the legality of his ſor- 


mer marriage, as Catherine had 
been married to prince Arthur, 


Henry's brother. The discussion 
of this question, and the proprie- 


ty of the divorce were submitted 
to every university in Europe, and 
different decisions were given. 


But Henry's passion was para- 
mount to every opposition; Ca- 
therine was (tho' not till 1532) di- 
vorced, and he married Anne. 
The cardinal, it seems, was 


averse to these proceedings, and 


therefore found an inveterate enc- 
my in Anne Boleyn, who was 


a very ready instrument in the 


hands of his rivals; and Wolsey, 
by their intrigues, was sent am- 
bassador to France in 1527. 

He left London July 11. The 


furniture of the mule on which he 


rode was richly embroidered, and 
the bits and stirrups were of mas- 
sy gold. His retinue was very 


numerous and splendid. He was 
entertained on the continent with 


unparallelled magnificence ; con- 


cluded an advantageous treaty, 
and was on his return received hy 


the king with the warmest marks 


of esteem. The king's attachment 


to him seemed aſter this to in- 
crease, fr he gave him the bi- 
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shopric of Winchester; and pope 
Clement VII. being sick, Henry 
recommended the cardinal s0 
warmly, that there is no doubt 


but he would have obtained the 


triple crown, had not Clement 
recovered. - In the same year the 
French king sent ambassadors to 


England, and Wolsey regulated 


their reception. They were en- 
tertained during their stay with a 
cost and sumptuousness unknown 
to modern times, We shall give 
an account of a feast provided for 
them by Wolsey, at Hampton 


Court, as a speeimen: 


«The cardinal having command- 


ed his purveyors to spare no ex- 
pence or pains; the appointed 
day being come, the company as- 
sembled about noon, from which 


time, till that of supper, they 


hunted in one of the king's parks, 


within three miles of Hampton; 


on theic return, which was not till 
evening, every person was con— 
veyed to a different apartment, 
each being furnished with fire and 


wine; and no less than 280 beds, 
in the whole, where they stayed 


till they were summoned to the 
banqueting rooms. bt 

These were all set out in a very 
splendid manner, being hung with 
cloth of gold and silver, and hav- 
ing rich lustres descending from 
the ceilings, with large sconces 
of silver, gilt, and filled with wax 
lights, which were fixed against 
the walls. But the presence cham- 
ber exceeded all the rest; where 
was fixed a sumptuous canopy, 


under which was the table placed 


by itself for the cardinal; here 
were the great bouffets and side- 


boards, loaded with gold and sil- 
ver plate, which cast such a 
brightness by the reflection of the 


tapers, as was quite astonishing: 
here also the gentlemen of the 
cardinal's houshold, rich iy dress- 
ed, waited to serve, and all things 


suddenly 
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thus prepared, the trumpets be- 
ing sounded, the guests came in 
lo supper; which consisted of 
such abundance, both of different 
meats and cookery, as surprised 
the French ambassadors, who 
were so charmed with the splen. 
dor of what they saw, and the 
sweetness of the music they heard 
playing on every side of them, 


that they seemed wrapt in hea- 
venly paradise. | | 


Now all this time the cardinal 
was absent; but on the appear. 
ance of the second course, he 
came in among them, 
booted and spurred; all the com- 
pany attempted to rise: but his 
eminency desiring they would 
keep their places, he sat down at 


his own table in his riding dress, 


as he was, and grew as metry and 
agreeable as he ever had been 
known in his life. This second 
course the Frenchmen allowed to 
be the finest thing they ever saw; 
but the rarest curiosity in it, at 


which they all wondered, and in- 


deed was worthy of wonder, was 


a castle with images in the same, 


like St. Paul's Church, for the mo- 
del of it, where were beasts, birds, 
ſowels, personages most excellent- 
ly made, some fighting with 
swords, some with guns, others 


with cross-bows, some dancing 


with ladies, some on horseback, 
with complete armour, justling 
with long and sharp spears, and 
many other strange and curious 
devices; amongst which was a 
chess-board, made of spice-plate, 
with men of the same, and of 


good proportion; and because 
the Frenchmen are very expert 


at that sport, my lord cardinal 
gave it to a French gentleman, 
commanding that there should be 


made a good case to convey the 


same into his country. N 
Then the cardinal called for: 


great gold cup filled with wine, 


d pulling off his 7 said, 41 
ink a health to the ing my so- 
reign, and next unto the king 
dur master:“ ani when he had 
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| the principal ambassador to 
Wedge him; and so all the lords 
Wedged the health in order. Thus 
as the night spent in great har- 
b ony and good humour, till ma- 
WS of the company were obliged 
be led to their beds; and the 
Ert day, having staid to dine 
With the cardinal, the ambassa- 
rs departed towards Windsor, 
Where they were treated, before 


y, in a manner still more mag- 
Ifcent, by the king.” 

Ine king continued his parti- 
Wity to Wolsey, and Anne Boleyn 
r animosity. The royal family 
Wd retinue, and Wolsey being 


d brought him into great debt 
d danger with his subjects: 
is produced a discourse, in 
Which she exposed many of his 
proper actions, and so influen- 


nal's servants came to prepare 
lodging for him, they were told 
ere was no room. He was 
erefore obliged to seek other 
arters; and was, by Anne's con- 
vance, prevented seeing the 
g the next morning. | 

Wolsey now saw his approach- 
g tuin, but concealed his sensa- 
dns. The king in a very austere 
anner ordered Campeggio to 
ave the Kingdom, and had his 
ggage searched, suspecting 
me of Wolsey's treasure was 
ntained in it. The cardinal on 
> first day of the term went in 


ancery, but was not permitted 
sit there. On Oct. 19, 1529, 
th much reluctance, he deliver- 


#1 
\ 


ken a hearty draught, he desir- 


eir going into their own coun- 


Grafton in Northamptonshire, 
nne told the king that Wolsey 


d the king, that when the car- 


usual state to the court of 


the great seal to the dukes of 
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Norſolk and Suffolk; whom he 


reasonably suspected to be his 
chief enemies. He now called 
all his officers before him, and had 


an inventory taken of every thing 


he was worth: the goods were 


set in a great gallery and cham-_ 


ber, and leſt for the king. His 


treasury resembled that of an 


Eas:ern monarch; for there were 
several tables on which were piled 
the greatest variety of rich silks, 
stuſſs, cottons, Holl 

and silver arras; with the most 
magnificent robes and coats, 


which were intended for hi col- 


leges at Oxford and Ipswich. But 
there were besides large tables 


loaded with vessels of solid gold 
and silver. It may be fairly pre- 
sumed, that his great opulence 


was the instigation of Henry's 


rapacity, and accelerated his own 


disgrace. He was ordered to re- 


tire to Esher, and with most of 
his servants, and some furniture, 
took boat. This was a gratifying 
Sight to the populace, who sup- 


posed he was to be conveyed to 
the Tower: but he landed at Put- 
ney, at which place a messenger 
overtook and saluted him, in his 


majesty's name, telling him he 


was sent express to assure him he 
was as much in the king's favour 
as ever; that this seeming un- 


kindness was only to serve a turn, 


and please some people ; but his 
losses should be all made up. 
Wolsey was $0 over-joyed at this 


event, that he directly got off his 
mule, and fell on his knees in the 
dirty road, shewing an extrava- 


gance of transport unbecoming a 
man. The king however had no 
meaning in all these promises, but 


neglected the cardinal, who must 


have been starved in his retreat, 


had not the country people taken 
compassion on him, and sent him 


323383 Here all his servants 
eft him, except Cavendish, his 


and, and gold 
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gentleman usber, who stayed 
about his person; and Cromwell, 
who went to take care of his af- 
_ fairs in London. | 1 5 
Molsey was proceeded against. 
with the greatest severity of the 
law, though the king, as if asham- 
ed of his own conduct, endea- 
voured to let him down as gently 
as possible, giving him small pre- 
sents of furniture, &c. In the 
parliament called Nov. 3, 1529, 
the lords exhibited 44 articles of 
impeachment against Wolsey; 
but the bill was rejected in the 
house of commons; at which the 
king expressed his satisfaction.— 
In some of these articles several 
things were made capital offences, 
which were done by the king's 
express command; and even the 


worst of the others were but tri- 


files, and errors rather than crimes. 


To be concluded in our next. 


The HISTORY of OMRAH, the SON »f ABULFAID, concluded 


THE peril and difficulties an- 
nexed to this enterprise served 
only to inflame the ambition of 
Omrah, who would have begun 
the ascent without hesitation, had 
not he been assured by Alt, that 


each adventurer was permitted 


to chuse two guides from a mul- 


titude of personages, who con- 
stantly plied at the foot of the 
bill on purpose to be employed.— 
O these he selected the first that 
engaged his attention. This was 
a ſſorid youth, with an insinuating 
look and ever-dimpling smile, that 
played upon the visage like the 
circling eddies that sportive whirl 
upon the transparent stream of 
Belikah. He was tall, strait, and 
vigorous ; strong as the camel of 


5 Haleb, and nimble as al Jerbua 
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much as pay his debts. Wolkeyg 


lose him for twenty thou 
pounds. Being told nothing wall 


Though this impeachment |! 
thus to the ground, the poor cn. 
dinal was doomed to persecutiy 
while he had any property let 
Henry insisted on his resigning Pee 
York House, and the bishoprig Wi 
of Winchester; and would note 


length, quite harrassed out, wx 
attacked with a violent fever, Th 
king no sooner heard of this, thy 
he, in his strange inconsisten 
manner, declared he would ng 


be so likely to assist his recover 


as some token of his favour, tot 
sent him a ring with his own pc. Wyo 
ture in it, and bade Anne Boe Wen 
take the gold etwee from her sid hi: 
which she did, and sent, with mts 
ny tender expressions of he 
friendship. _ w. 
N 

10 

fu 

al 

he 

Ar 

m 
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of the desert. His robe was 
vered with the most luxuriant i K 

signs of embroidery: in his Ee 

hand he held a vial, cased in hl * 

grane of gold; and in his right hy ® 
picture of the castle, drawn vi P 
such exquisite art as to fascinay 

the eyes of the spectator. This d 

no sooner presented to the ve! 

of Omrah, than our youth wiſh © 

Seized with an extasy of imp ® 

ence to atchieve the adventu © 

for the painter had not only rep * 

sented all the beauties and H ® 

gancies of the temple with by * 

most flattering exaggeration, ly © 

also exhibited Hazima, the «if * 

liph's treasurer, sitting on a thun Þ 

before the portal, distrib.l * 
with a liberal hand, prefer : 


honours, and rewards, to the h 


fel. 
Cat. 
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Zn 
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© few who reached the area of 
Erie castle. The other guide, whom 
mrah chose, formed a remarka- 
ie contrast with the former. He 
Peemed to be turned of fifty, thick, 
&quat, and broad - shouldered, 
loathed in a plain garment, gird- 
ed about his loins with thg ropes 
Walled yes, used by the porters 
Bf Baghdad. His features were 
ontracted, not so much by age 


bs by a continued severity of at- 


rom under his wrinkled forehead, 


like two unpolished carbuncles 


chining through the rugged cliffs 
of Arahan. He examined our 
youth with the most minute and 
curious survey; then buckled on 
his head a helmet of cork, and 
taking in his hand a long pole, 


Ewith an iron hook at one end, 
walked with a firm and deliberate 


pace behind Omrah, who eagerly 


followed the footstepsof his youth- 


ful conductor. cle was already 


almost fainting with fatigue when 


he had surmounted one precipice, 


and saw another above him much 
more high, and almost perpendi- 


cular, His heart began to fail at 


this prospect, when the junior 


held up the picture before his 
eyes, and at the same time pre- 


| 4ented the vial, exhorting him to 
swallow a mouthful of that incom- 


parable cordial. He complied 
with this advice, and ſound it more 
delicious than the sherbat of Oph- 
rah, compounded for the haram 


of the khaliph. His spirits were 
not only instantaneously reſresh- 


ed, but his heart was inspired 


with such confidence as he had 
never felt before, and his looks 


were lighted up with a transport 
of courage and ambition. The 


triumvirate now stood upon the 


projection of a rock about six feet 
square; and the younger of his 
guides, having pocketed his pic- 


ure and vial, began to climb the 


ention; and his eyes gleamed 
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Steep rock, which in some mea- 
sure over-hung this resting place. 


He had already fixed his right 


hand on the brink of the summit, 
when the senior suddenly seized 


Omrah, threw him flat upon the 


ground in an instant, and, ex- 


tending himself upon his body, 


pressed him to the rock with irre- 
sistible force. 


Our adventurer had not time to 
expostulate on this seeming out- 
rage. The first object he perceiv- 


ed was his youthful conductor 


tumbling down from the summit, 
in such a direction, that if the se- 
nior had not committed this vio- 
lence, he must have struck him 


in his fall, and dashed him in pie- 
ces among the rocks which they 
had already ascended. 18 


The part of the summit on - 


which the guide had laid hold was 


a loose ſragment, that separated 


from the rock, and pitched upon 
the helmet of the elder guide, 
from whence it rebounded harm- 
less, and fell at a considerable 
distance from the foot of the pre- 
cipice. 3 ; 

Omrah, in the midst of his ac» 


K nowledgments to his sage pre- 


server, could not help lamenting 
the loss of his other attendant, 


when the old man bade him cast 


his eyes below, where he saw him 
limping off the field, in all ap- 


pearance very little damaged by 


the fall, though he did not at- 


tempt to reascend the rock to the 


assistance of his pupil. | 
The remaining guide, having 


observed the precipice above with 
great attention, unbound his ypes; 


one end of which he tied about 


the middle of Omrah, keeping the 


other fast about his own body : 
then fixing the hook of his pole 


upon the trunk of a wild ash, 
which grew from a cleft in the 
rock, he drew himself up, and 


afterwards, by means of the rope, 
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dragged Omrah into the same 
hollow, This operation being re- 
peated, they both reached the 
summit in safety; and our adven- 
turer looked back upon the dan- 
gers he had undergone with a 

mingled transport of joy and hor- 
ror. Nor was the prospect before 
him much more comfortable. He 
found himself obliged to pass over 
a long tract of loose burning sand, 
like that of the desert of Barkha 
at the farther end of which he per- 

ceived a thick, and seemingly im- 

passable brake of thorns, briars, 

and brambles; but he saw neither 

_ grove nor Caravansary for refres|1- 

ment or repose, nor the least sign 

of water to quench his thirst, 


which was already become almost 


intolerable. He would now have 
desisted from his pursuit; but 
there was an impossibility of re- 


treating, and his guide told him, 
and success de- 
pended entirely upon his perseve- 


that his saſet 


rance. He resolved thereſore to 
redouble all his efforts; and his 
companion accommodating him 
veith an occasional umbrella, made 
of the palmetto- leaf, fixed to the 
end of his pole, he proceeded 


through the blasted plain with 
astonishing vigour: but when, at 


length he approached the brake, 
weary, faint, and exhausted; 
when he saw how thick the thorns 
were set, and how the briars and 
brambles were entangled toge- 


ther, when he viewed the nume- 
rous and dreadful adversaries he 


had to encounter, on the space 
between this boundary and the 
draw- bridge, he was abandoned 
by his constancy and courage: his 
heart died within him; and he 
declared he would lie down and 
perish among the scorching sand, 
father than encounter such insur- 
mountable toils, or engage with 
uch a host of terrors. His attend- 
ant seeing him overwhelmed with 
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ashes of the Kali, or the salt 0 


been ineffectual had not he been 


ſrom violence, but rendered hi 


fluid in which he 


despair, sought not to anime. 
him to new endeavours. His py 
vince was not to stimulate a 
encourage; but to foresee dangy 
and prevent accident. He hilt 
the youth upon his back, withy 
much ease as if he had been 
child new born; and carrying hin 
to the left, avout the length ofqy 
parasang, arrived at the brink g 
a rapid stream, which Omrah be 
held with a transport of joy: by 
this was instantly damped, wha 
he heard his conductor exclain 
These be the waters of dizzy 
pointment, too bitter to regal: 
thy palate; though perhaps 05 
may serve to extinguish thy an. 
bition.“ So saying, he clasped th 
youth in his arms, and plunyel 
into the torrent, which was equal. 
ly deep and impetuous. 
The force with which Omri 
was precipitated from the bank 
the river, sunk them both to the 
bottom, where the senior disap 
peared, after having, by a kind 
of magical conveyance, fixed the 
helmet of cork upon the head d 
his pupil. Thus buoyed, the you 
soon rose to the Hu Sow when he 
found himself dashed to and fro 
among various rocks and contend 
ing currents; and in spite of al 
his endeavours to the contrary, 
was obliged to swallow large 
draughts of water, which was ten 
times more unpalatable than the 
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Ammon, erystallised from the 
urine of Hegen, among the scorch- 
ing sand of the desert. All his & 
forts to reach the shore would hare 


accommodated with the helmet, 
which not. only defended his head 


body specifically lighter than the 

foated. When 
his strength failed, he recom: 
mended his soul to Allah and the 
prophet, and resigned himself ts 
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the violence of the stream, which 
tilting him over a Steep cascade, 
lost all its fury in a spreading pool 
below. Here he recollected his 
thoughts, and by a small exertion 
of his strength and skill in swim- 
ming, arrived at the dry land. — 
Nevertheless he was so much ex- 
hausted by the fatigue and terror 
he had undergone, that he swoon- 


found himself in a very dangerous 


situation. He was surrounded by 


a body of armed Curdes on horse- 
back. A lance was held to his 
throat by a female warrior, who 
stood over him in the attitude of 


striking, holding in her left hand 
his scarf and scymetar, which she 


had unbound from his side; and 
one of her attendants had taken 
mane of his helmet. When 
e 


looked up and saw this ama- 
non, be thought it was a vision of 


the brain, with which he resolved 
to regale his fancy. On the crown 


of her head arose the botta, 
adorned with jewels like the tia- 
ra of Irak; and her long black 
hair tied together with a silken 
fillet, flowed down in natural 


ringlets to the middle of her back, 
floating and fluctuating on the 
wanton wind. Her snoulder was 


graced with an embossed quiver, 
plentifully supplied with arrows; 
and on the same side was slung a 


bow tipped with ivory, and stud- 
ded with precious stones. Her up- 
per garment was faced with er- 
min, wide, short, and open, dis- 
playing the under stole of rich 
Persian, bound about her middle 
with a scarf of Damascus, but 
parting at her knee, so as to dis- 
elose her delicate limbs, cased in 
embroidered busk ins. Her face 
was beautiful as the idea that true 
Moslems have of the Carubun 
and Sajedun, angels that adore 
the Most High in the seventh hea- 


ed upon the bank; and when he 
recovered the use of his senses, 


2 
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ven; and her eyes lightened like 
the precious stone of Hasala, 
which the prophet saw in the vi- 
sion al Borak. Though her pos- 
ture was menacing, her looks 
were benign; and through the 
resentment that glowed on her 
visage, there shone such an ema- 
nation of softness and complacen- 
cy, that the first motion of Om- 
rah was not fear, but admiration 
and love. Hapless wretch ! 
(cried she in a tone sweet as the 
murmurs of al Cawthur, the foun- 
tains that warble as they flow 
from under the tree Sedrut) re- 
commend thysclf to the Faithful 


of God, the angel of death that 


presides over seventy thousand; 


who is now ready to blot thy de- 


tested name from the book of life. 
Thou hast slain the young prince 
of the Curdes, my = lord; 
these be the trophies of thy cruel 


victory. This scarf I wove with 


my own fingers, sitting in my 


bower, by one of the springs of 


Amada on the mountain.“ „Fair 
princess (replied the youth) cru- 
elty and injustice cannot lurk un- 
der such an aspect of innocence 
and humanity. My heart is more 
endangered by the shafts of your 
beauty, than by the point of your 


lance. The scarf you have recog- 


nised was fairly won in battle 
from a person who attacked me 
without provocation. Neverthe- 
Tess, if it has been my misfortune 


unwillingly to incur the displea- 


sure of such perfection, execute 
your threats. I will gladly die by 
your avenging hand; but I can- 
not live the object of your resent- 
ment. 0 

At these words her cheeks were 
overspread with a deep suffusion; 
she withdrew her lance, saying, 


„will not stain myself with thy 
blood; thou shalt be reserved for 


the justice of my sovereign, Whose 


camp is pitched in the recess of 
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- of a deep valley to the northward 
of yonder Shaggy mountain.” He 
was accordingly ſettered by her 
relinue, and mounted behind one 
of the horsemen, with whom she 
forthwith set out on her return 
from the excursion she had made. 
They were. benighted in-a thick 
wood, where they pitched occa- 
sional tents, in one of which Om- 
rah was secured under a strong 
guard. At midnight, while he 
ruminated on his hard fate, his 
lovely enslaver, on a sudden, stood 
beſore him, her eyes streaming 
with tears. * Stranger (cried she) 
this is no time for dissembling ; 
thou hast made an impression on 
my heart. Far from dragging thee 
before the footstool of Amru, who 
would devote thee to instant 
death, for the murder of his son, I 
will instantly set thee free, and 
am almost tempted to follow thy 
fortune. Here, take thy scymetar, 
and wear the scarf for my sake! 
thou art more worthy than its for- 
mer possessor, the most brutal of 
all the Scheicks in Curdistan.— 
Two horsemen, whom I have se- 
lected for the purpose, wait with- 
out to conduct thee beyond the 
farthest extents of our hostile in- 
roads upon Yaman. Arise with- 


out delay, and profit by this pre- 


cious opportunity; which, if once 
lost, will never be retrieved.” 
Omrah's whole soul was dissolv- 
ed in tenderness by this unexpect- 
ed address. He prostrated him- 
self before her, and declared, in 
the most passionate strain, that 
he should have more joy in dying 
At her feet, than in tasting the 
| eee favours that fortune could 


estow without her presence and 


participation. * You must not die 
(che hastily exclaimed) such an 
event would prove fatal to her 
whom you pretend to love. Know, 
that although I live among these 
barbarous tribes, I am not by birth 
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Omrah being overwhelmed with 


finger to the east; and the youth 


ed the lofty towers of Bagyh- 
dad: then the Curdes, laying the 


enjoin silence, turned about their 


sounded in his ears: * Remem: 


a Curde: recommend me to iy 
prophet, whom Ialso adore; away, 
and remember the unfortunateF;. 
tima.“ So saying she made 
signal, in consequence of which 
the two horsemen entered the 
tent, seized our youth by the arm 
and conveyed him to the doo, 
lifted him on a beautiful stet, 
gayly caparisoned. They mount. 
ed their horses at the same time, 
and one of them taking hold gf 
the reins of his bridle, they pro. 
ceeded in silence, the heart 9 


grief, anxiety, and confusion,— 
After having traversed seven 
thickets, marshes, and mountains, 
they found themselves in the 
morning on the skirts of an exten. 
sive plain; when one of the two 
conductors quitting the bridle of 
Omrah's horse, pointed with his 


casting his eyes that way, discem. 


finger to the lip, as a signal to 


horses, and rode off at ſull speed, 
leaving the son of Abulfaid to pro- 
secute his reflections on the 
strange vicissitudes of his fortune, 

It was not without the ut. 
most perplexity that he revoh. 
ed a variety of thoughts, in which 
the amiable Fatima still maintain- 
ed the ascendancy she had so sur- 
prisingly acquired. Her beaute- 
ous image was still present to hi 
fancy, and her last words stil 


ber the unfortunate Fatima !”— 
Sometimes he was tempted to re- 
turn and regale himself with ano- 
ther sight of her, though at the 
certain expence of his life. Some- 
times he was fired with the hey 
of giving such information to the 
Khalif, as would induce him to 
send a body of troops to intercept 
the Curdes in their retreat: the 


first, upon recollection, appeared 
ſo be a scheme suggested by mad- 
Fa ness; the other he foresaw would 
be impracticable. At length he 
resolved to retire from the hurry 
the of courts and cities, an | cultivate 

the virtues of private life in some 
W quiet retreat. The very spot over 
which he now travelled, seemed 
remarkably adapted by nature for 
the scene of his retirement. It 


40 was a delightful plain, waved in- 
vro. to a number of agreeable swells, 
i of Wſtufted with groves, and watered 


with transparent streamlets. Be- 
sides, it could not be far distant 
from the recess haunted by the 
'urdes, among whom his Fatima 


7 resided; and he was flattered with 
ten. che hope of one day reviewing 
two ! the idol of his soul. Stimulated 


drew his effects from the hands of 


* the jeweller, Ali Ebn Azrah; 
cem. greed with the Emir of the pro- 
agb. inc about the purchase of the 
g the and upon which he had pitched 
al 10 lor Aa settlement; .reare up Pl 
their Pouse with surprising expedition; 
peed tocked his ground with cattle of 
pro sorts; bought a number of 
"the Waves, and parcelled out the 


round into cornefields, pastures, 


tune, pp: 
nd plantations. 


> ut , 3 
voly- Providence crowned his endea- 
lch ours with success. Yellow har- 


ests waved on every side: his 
Jocks and herds multiplied with 
mazing increase: his gardens 
ad orchards glowed with the 
nost delicious fruit; the citron, 
mem e melon, the pomegranate, the 
a each, and the nectarine. His 
to re. Neeces rivalled the finest wool of 
| ano. Pordistan; and even before the 
at the 
Some- 


hope 


ntain- 
0 sur- 
>2aute- 
to his 
8 still 


lapzed, he sent a considerable 


o the air to the bazars of Baghdad. — 
wy 5 extensive cconomy required 
cept I Steat many hands, and fed a 


: the eiderable number of depen- 


by these considerations, he with- 


ret year of his rusticity was 


nantity of raw silk and camel's . 
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dants: his herdsmen, peasante, 
and slaves partook and rejoiced 
in his good fortune. All his fel- 


low-creatures were welcome to 
his advice and assistance; and 


his hand was ever ready to relieve 
the necessitous. In a word, his 
name was diffused like a Sabæan 


odour, and every hill and valley 
res0wunded with strains that were 


poured forth in praise of Omrah, 
whom they compared to the pa- 


triarch Al Ma'mur, father of the 


faithful. In the midst of all these 


enjoyments, which must have 
been exquisitely felt by a person 
of Omrah's generous disposition, 


he still retained the idea of the 


fair Fatima, though it no longer 


excited painful sensations, but 


rather a tender remembrance, 
which he cherished with a kind of 
melancholy self-indulgence. Two 
deny had happily rolled over his 
ead in this pacific state of rural 
sequestration ; when one evening 


Standing in his porch to enjoy 
the cooling breeze, he lifted up 


his eyes, and beheld his friend the 


dervise advancing towards his ha- 
bitation. He ran forth to meet 
his worthy preceptor, and falling 
on his neck, wept aloud in a tran- 


sport of joy. Then he led him by 


into his divan, and wel- 


the han 
comed his arrival with such over- 
flowings of gratitude, as might 


be expected from the benevolent 


heart of Omrah. When the sago 


had refreshed and reposed him 


self, his kind host recounted all 


the particulars of his ſate since 
their last parting; explained the 


nature of his present situation, 
and concluded by declaring bim- 
self the happiest of men. 5 
The dervise attentively listen- 
ed to his discourse; but did not 


seem to enter into his raptures. 
On the contrary, assuming a se- 


verity of aspect,“ Such (said he) 


are the avocations allotted ſor 
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the service oſ the pu! 
to think you have been so eusily 
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those whom nature hath ſormed 
with moderate intellects, to move 


within the shade of life; but her 
extraordinary talents ar- Lestow- 


ed for other purposcs of a higher 
order; to improve the necessary 
arts, devise laws, extend com- 
merce, conduct armics, àssist in 
moving the machine of govern: 


ment, and contrive patriot plans 


for the benefit of society. !3clizve 


me, son, this retreat is criminal: 


providence Hath 1 you ſor 


ic. I Hluch 


discouraye.! fromm the honourable 


pursuit in which you were en— 
gaged. You must forthwith quit 


this favourite privacy, an relin- 
quish these pleasures, which serve 
only to enervate the faculties of 


the soul. To-morrow I will lead 


you back to the hill of Akaba, 
which you shall ascend by an ave- 
nue opposite to that which you 


have attempted in vain; and be- 


fore we part you shall be supplied 


with such armour as will ensure 


success.“ 


These words acted like a charm 
upon the heart of Omrah, in 
Which all the ideas of anbition 


revived. le desired he might be 
led forthwith to the trial; and the 


dervise, unwilling to baulk his 


inclination, set out with him upon 
his journey by moon-light. The 
sun had not yet gilded the hemi- 
sphere, when they arrived at the 
ſoot of the mountain. Ihe ascent 
though steep, was not of itself 
very dangerous; the castle- ap- 


peared distinct to the che and a 
great number of individuals were 
seen climbing towards it with the 


utmost eagerness and industry: 


but every minute was fatal to one 
or other of these adventurers, who 
were opposed and attacked by 


irregular bands of formidable rut- 
fians, that overspread the great- 
est part of the hull ſrom top to bot- 


the lower part of the declivity,— 


with hostile intent. The tutor 


The junior brandished his pole to 


harmless over the head of Omrah, 


tive of mischief and misfortune. 


tom; having nothing else in viey 
but te ruin of those they er. 
countcred. As often as their wer. 
pons took ei'ect, the unhapy 
Sutferer lost his footing, and roll 
ed down wit; incredible velocit 
into a dark and cismal gulph be. 
low, in which they sunk, neve 
to rise again. In order to defend 
Omrali itom the assault of they 
hideous free-booters, the dervize | 
case'| him in a coat of mail 9 
exquisitely tempered, that ncither 
lance nor arrow, scymetar nor 
mace, could make the least in. 
pression upon its surface. At the 
same time he armed him with a 
two-edged sword, so sharp and 
shining, that no mortal substance 
could resist its edge, and no eye 
endure its splendor. 

Thus armed, he embraced hi 
counsclior, and sprang forwards 
with « look of conſidence and ala itt 
crity. The brst insult he receiy. 
ed was from his former fellow: 
travellers, the tall changeling ani 
his lame tutor, who now occupied 


FQmnauuce  _=>m _ __—__TTM_ ere 


They exhibited no signs of recoy- 
nition at sight of their old ac- 
quaintance, but ran towards him 


striking at him with his scymetar, 
missed his aim, and the weapon 
de:ccnded upon his own toe, 
wiuch it severed from the joint. 


as little purpose; for it swung 


who nevertheless found himsell 
not a little disconcerted by the 
sound of the cursed rattle, which 
had once been to him so produc- 


Having safely passed these ass. 
ciates, he was next encountetel 
by a figure of a hideous aspech 
meagre, wan, and yellow ; wi 
a squinting blood-shot eye, and 
deep-indented frown, betokening 
a gloomy mixture of doubt, am- 


Jie y, and rage but ill eupprcssed. 
His leſt hand held a halter, and 
Inis right was laid upon the pum- 


Pp mel of his sword, while he ad- 
al vanced in a menacing posture, 
city attended by an assassin with a 
be. dagger and dark lanthorn, and a 
>Ver maniac in his parozysm of ſrenzy, 
end lanking his chains, and gnashing 
neze his teeth. Their appearance was 
vie ery dreadful; but their threats 
bey did not endeavour to exe- 
ther ate: the foremost of the three 
not Wtopped short at a small distance 
im. rom Omrah; and. waving with 
t the is hand to restrain his followers, 
th a Wcontented himself with eyeing the 
and Whouth earnestly as he passed.— 
ance he third groupe was headed by 
eye n old hoary hag, naked to the 
iddle: her skin was tawny, loose 
d hs nd wrinkled : her cheek-hones 
var projected outwards, and helped 
d ala o form a hollow pit for her 
ceir. ſſeyes, which were scarce visible; 
low. er mouth, extending from ear to 
g and ar, was furnished with teeth as 
upied Nharp as needles; and these she 
ity— MWelways disclosed, like a dog that 
ecog- narls. Her scalding tears had 
d ac. retted deep channels on her face, 
Is hin Mrhich was a lively expression of 
tutor Nancour and anguish. Her bloat- 
metar, ed dugs, that hung down to her 
eapon Mraist, were sore and cankered ; 
1 toe, Wielding, instead of milk, a con- 
joint, tant distillation of poison, which 
ole to ortured her so severely, that she 
swung brieked aloud at every drop that 
)mrab, ell from the nipple. This was 
nmel Hfarefully collected by some of her 
by the Wattendants in two earthen cups, 
which which they dipped the arrows 
roduc- hey shot at her command. In her 
»rtune. fands she held two living snakes, 
> as Hat twined around her arms, and 
ntered Neemed to exasperate her tor- 
aspech Hents with the most hideous hiss- 
; wih rg. Her troop consisted of a 
e, and Motley crew, as different in their 
kening arb as various in their occupa- 
t, ans Pons. One tainted the air by 
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diſfusing his envenomed breath 
in whispers, shaking the head, 


shrugging the shoulders, pointing 


with the 5nger, and practising a 
thousand antic gesticulations.— 
Another with inilated checks and 
hoarse discordant voice, povred 
fourth a torrent of obloquy, and 
from a basket slung 4 him, 
pelted our youth with balls of 
filth and ordure. A third rushed 


forward in the garb of a juggler, 
with a grinning mask upon his 


face, an ostrich feather in his 
right hand, and in his left a pair 
of asses' ears, which he endea- 
voured to fix upon the head of 
Omrah. He seemed to have no 
language of his own; but coun- 
terfeited a vast variety of sounds, 
peculiar to different animals. He 
mewed like a cat, roared like a 
lion, lowed like a camel, and 


howled like a dog: but he per- 


formed no part so naturally as that 
of braying like an ass. He laugh- 
ed and whimpered, scolded and 
sung, danced like a marabout, 
and halted like a cripple. He 
practised a thousand ludicrous 
postures, and attempted to tickle 
the throat of Omrah with his ſea- 
ther; but the youth, with his 
sword in the scabbard, kept him 
still at a distance. He had much 
more to apprehend from the arch- 
ers of this infernal hand, Who 
stood behind their fellows, and 


plied them with poisoned arrows 


from every quarter. Nothing 
could have saved him from the 
points of these missiles, but the 
mail he had received from the 
dervise, in consequence of which 
he persevered in his ascent. The 


last antagonist that took the field 


against him appeared in the habit 
of an Iman, huge in stature, grave, 
Sleek, and solemn, with a fixed, 
unmeaning eye, and an air of su- 
percilious contempt. A large 


owl perched on each shoulder; 
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and he grasped with both hands a 


leaden mace, which he raised 


against our adventurer, while the 


two birds of Athens flapped their 


wings, and screeched with horrid 


utterance. Omrah was discom- 


posed at sight of this gigantic ad- 


versary, Stalking towards him 


with uplifted arm, and deliberat- 
_ ed with himself whether he should 


remain on the defensive, or pre- 
pare for battle. He had not yet 
determined, when his enemy di- 


_ rected a blow with all his force; 
the youth nimbly slipped aside, 
and the momentum of the stroke 
brought the unweildy Iman to the 
ground. The hill being steep in 
this place, he rolled down ten 
qe until he was stopped by a 


ind of natural terrace, where he 
lay in a disgraceful attitude. 
Omrah had now e passed unhurt 


through all hostilities, and ascend- 


ed to the summit of the hill, when 


he perceived the castle surround- 
ec with a wall of ice; the cold 


emanations of which began to 
pierce him to the marrow. Cast- 
mg his eyes around, he beheld 


the ground strewed with the bo- 


dies of those who, after having 
surmounted all the other dangers 
and difficulties of the hill, had 
been frozen by the influence of 
this icy mound; and in order to 
avoid the same fate, he hasted to 
his last resource. He already be- 


gan to feel his blood creeping 
sow, and his teeth chattered in 


his head, before he could unsheath 
the enchanted sword of merit: 
but this no sooner gleamed upon 
the battlements, than they melted 
like snow beneath the noon-day 


sun; and he entered in triumph 


through the breach it had made. 
Within the court he beheld Hazi- 
ma on his throne; and the lustre 
of the sword having flashed in the 
eyes of that minister, he beckon- 


ed Omrah towards him with a 
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secretary being vacant, he wy 
forthwith invested with that 9. 


to the favour of that mighty en, 
peror. 
pensed him for all his suffering, 


exercising them. Wealth flowel 


gate El Maazan, he perceived a 


the rest a tall female, covered 


struck dumb with a transport «f 


praised, that I onee more bell 


gracious smile. © Son (said he) 
you have gloriously passed Your 
probation, and now it is my dun 
to reward your virtue.” 80 gy. 
ing, he seated him at his righ 
hand: and the place of his chief 


fice. Next day Hazima present. 
ed him to the khalif; and in a fey 
months he insinuated himself in. 


Fortune had now recon. 


but it was not in her power to in. 
toxicate his fancy, or in the leaxt 
impair the virtues of his heart; 
which seemed to increase in pro. 
portion to the means he had f 


in upon him from every quarter; 
and this he again discharged in 
a thousand different channel, 
planned by his sagacity, and filled 
by his benevolence. Naas one 
night through a bazar, near the 


numher of slaves, chamed toge- 
ther, standing for sale; and among 


with a veil; which he lifted up i 
order to gratify his curiosity; but 
what were the emotions of his 
heart when he beheld the features 
of his adorable Fatima! He was 


Joyful surprise, while the same 
wrong operated in her tender 

osom, with nearly the same eſß 
fect. © Have I then found thee 
(cried he) thou inestimable jewel 
of my heart? now shall my happ» 
ness be pure without alloy.” At 
this address her eyes lightened 
with pleasure, while she pro: 
nounced these words: © Allah be 


thee unchanged in sentiment and 
affection! I have never smilet 
since our last parting; but sighed 
incessantly, and made continua 
excursions in hopes of seeing tht 


1 
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Again; providence has blessed my 
endeavours. I, and these my at- 
tendants were yesterday sur- 
kounded and taken by a body of 


I, 


I75 


prophet! Is not this Abbassah, 
the darling child of my old age, 
who was stolen by a party of 
Curdes in her infancy, Kon my 
summer residence in the neigh- 


bourhood of Carusara? Look, if 


that bracelet contains not a por- 
tion of hair, with the cypher other 
mother, the fair Fadliouah?” At 
this exclamation Omrah stood mo- 
tionless, fixed in amazement and 


expectation: but Fatima, flushed 


with strong emotion, instantly un- 


bound the bracelet, and present- 
ed it on her knee to the treasu- 
rer; who having recognised the 
cypher, clasped her in his arms, 
and cried, © She is; she is my 


long lost Abbassah.” With the 


streams that bedewed his face, 


A 


She mingled the tears of joy and 


filial aftection; even while her 


heart was too big for utterance. 


Omrah did not see this scene un- 


moved. His joy was dashed with 


apprehension ; and he kneeled in 
anxious suspense before the knees 
of Hazima; who now recollect- 


ing himself, took his daughter by 


the hand, and delivered it to her 
enraptured lover, He received 
her as the best giſt of providence, 


and kissed, in acknowledgment, 
the hem of Hazima's garment.— 


The day was appointed for their 
spousals, which were solemnized 
with great maynificence; and 


Omrah lived to be distinguished 


by the epithet of the Happy Mo- 
Ee | : 


m. 


ie khalif's gingulile, who have 
nel brought us hither for sale: and 
lla, no doubt, sent thee hither 
of ſor our relief.” Omrah instantly 
. paid the purchase for Fatima and 
ies er companions, and conducted 
. em in person to his own house; 
em. nere his mistress was treated 
om. vith all the delicacy of the most 
"5; espectſul love. As their hearts 
o m ere mutually warmed with the 
lead ost tender affection, he resolved 
at; o be joined to her by the solemn 
P'- uptial vow, and communicated 
ad of is design to his patron Hazima, 
owel No expressed a 1 of seeing 
ter; his amiable captive. The request 
ed in Nas not altogether suitable to the 
nel, ioslem customs, nevertheless it 
filled Nas granted by Omrah, in consi- 
8 one eration of Hazima's age and 
ar the Nfraracter. After supper Fatima 
ved a ade her appearance; and the 
toge id treasurer was confounded at 
mn; er beauty. She was gorgeously 
ered trayed for the occasion; and, 
| upin mong other ornaments, wore on 
y ; but Wer right arm a remarkable brace- 
of hi t, decked with the precious 
atute ones called turquoises. Hazi- 
Te was Nga, having eyed this jewel and 
port of e wearer by turns, with the 
ae Iost eager attention, suddenly 
tender Nharted up, the tears running over 
me ef I snowy beard, and exclaimed 
1 ON the utmost agitation, * Holy 
ej | | | 
happy 
” At 
rhtened 
1e Plo- 
Allah be 
> beliold 
ent and 
smilet 
top THE stars cannot be easily ob- 
ing the ved and described without dis- 


Fguhing them into sets or con- 
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Account of the Fables from which the Figures of the Conctellations on the 
| | Celestial Globe are derived. | 


stellations, which strong imagina- 
tions have formed into various 
animals, &c. as a person may sup- 
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pose he sees human faces and 
figures, horses, rocks, cg. in the 


clouds, or in the fire, in a marble 


surſace, or on an old plaistered 
wall. | 
Mr. Walker, jun. in his Astro- 
nomical Lecture elacidates this 
subject very happily, by an auxi- 
liary scene, first shewing the po- 
sitions of the principal stars in a 
constellation, as in (;rion; ond 
then placing a transparent paint- 
ing of that constellation over those 


lucid points: the spectator thus 


* . 
easily conceives how the stars are 


imagined to he comprchended in 


the contour of the figure. 


These constellations are of great 
antiquity, some of them being 
mentioned in the book of Job, 


* 6 


Ne CONSTELLATIONS of the ZODIAC. 


Aries, the Ram. _ 
THE most natural account of 


this constellation is, that at the 


time the sun enters it, the fields 


are overspread with ilocks, in- 


creased by the produce of lambs; 


the Chaldean astronomers there- 
fore gave to this sign the name 


of the principal of the lock. But 


the poets explain this constella- 
tion thus :—Athamas, king of 


Thebes, had by his wife Nephe- 
la, a son Phrixus, and a daughter 
Helle: he afterwards divorced 
Nephela, and married Ino, the 


daughter of Cadmus and Hermi- 


one, who fell in love with Prix- 
us; but being slighted by him, 
She had a great aversion to him; 
and there being a dearth of corn, 
she persuaded her husband it could 
not be averted till Phrixus and 
Helle were sacrificed: but as 
they were at the altar, Nephela 


. $natched them away, and gave 


them a golden ram, which she 
had received from Mercury. On 
this ram they fled through the air 


supposed to have been written 


F:esio l, and other Creek author, 


or at the time of the Argonauti 
alluded to. 


be entertaining not only to the 


from Thebes; and in their fligh 


the king, who sacrificed the ra 


befors the time of Moses: they 
zre also mentioned by Hong, 


Sir Isaac Newton concludes, thy 
Chiron, the centaur, formed gone 
of the stars into constellatiqn 
about 1225 years before Chrix, 


expedition, many of the ache 
turers in that expedition hein 


It is presumed an elucidatin 
of tl.cse mythological fables wil 


astronomical readers, but to sud 
as amuse themselves with poet; 
cal authors, in whose writing 
there are frequent allusions h 
those fictions. 


Helle fell into the sea, which wy 
in consequence called N ellespo 
tus. Phrixus arrived at Brixad 
where, lying down to rest, th 
barbarians were coming to kil 
him; but the ram awaked him 
and carried him to Colchis, her 
he was kindly received by A 


to Jupiter, and hung up his let 
in the grove of Mars. It was 
the purpose of recovering | 
Greece this golden fleece, | 
which some understand the tre 
sures of Athamas, that the cel 
brated Argonautic expedition vi 
undertaken by Jason and other 


| Taurus, the BuLL. 

The principal production of i 
season in which the sun ente 
this portion of the ecliptic bei 
calves, the ancients designils 
the sign by the name of the l 
The poetical story is, that Jup" 
assumed the figure of a bull! 
the purpose of carrying off E. 


iter the daugliter of Agenor, king 


pa, 


they of Tyre. This bull had the ho- 
me, nour of being translated to the 
hos, heavens. Its origin was, that 
„ tha of Crete, about 


Astitius, ans 


sone 400 years before Christ, hearing 
ation of the beauty of Europo, equips a 
'brig, vessel to carry her off, on the prow 
nut of which was the figure of a bull, 
(vets 


GEMINI, the Twins. | 
About the time of the sun's en- 
tering this sign the young goats 
vere in perfection; and these be- 
ing, more than other beasts, pro- 
Juced in pairs, this constellation 
vas named Gemini. The poets 
elate that when Jason undertook 


being 


dation 
28 Wil 
to the 
10 such 
Poets 
'riting 
ons t 
leece, among other heroes were 

astor and Pollux, twin sons of 
Leda, the former by her husband 


and therefore mortal; the latter 
dy Jupiter (who had seduced her 
the form of a swan) and con- 


ir flight 


lich wa 


llespot dequently immortal. During the 
Brixat WW oyage a storm arose, in which 
est, vo strange fires appeared play- 
4 " ng about the heads of these twins, 
ed hin 


hence it was concluded there 


„ hee as something divine in the 
by Au jouths, Castor was afterwards 
oy 2 led, on which Pollux ,prayed 
Th 


upiter to revive him, and make 
um immortal, The god in part 
omplied with this request, di- 
ding the immortality between 
hem; so that each day they lived 
Iternately, one in heaven, the 
ther in hell. Sometimes these 


nh are called Apollo and Her- 
wes, h | 


t was if 
ering | 
eece, | 
the tres 
the cel 
lition us 
d othen. 


. 
tion of te 


. CANCER, the CRAB. 2 


BY by The primitive astronomers no- 
PAC ing the sun's gradual ascent 
enen bore the equinoctial to a certain 
ft 1 teridianal altitude, from which it 
yy erwards as gradually de-cend- 


H very naturally commemorated 


g off la remarkable observation by 
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he expedition for the golden 


Tyndarus, king of Lacedzmonia, 
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the retrograde motion of a crah. 
The poets say this is the crab 
which Juno sent to molest Hercu- 
les, while he was destroying the 
serpent Hydra, in the Lenæan 
ſens. There are some small stars 
in this constellation much spoken 
of in ancient authors, particularly 

the two asses, ſeigned to be those 

on which Bacchus and Vulcan rode 

to battle, when the giants warred 
against heaven. The braying of 

these animals frightened the gi- 
ants; and the gods thus becoming 
victorious, translated the asses 
and their manger to the heavens. 


Luo, the Liox. | 

The sun's great heat in the lat- 
ter end of July was properly typi- 
fied by calling the sign into which 
he then enters Leo; the lion be- 
ing the most fierce and powerful 
animal, The poets call this the 
Nemen lion, which Juno procur- 
ed from the moon, and sent to de- 
stroy Hercules; but that hero tore 
him to pieces with his nails, and 


made a $hield and breast-plate 


with his skin. 


 Viroo, the VIRGIN. 

The sun entering into this sign 
towards the end of harvest, in the 
gleaning time, the ancients re— 
presented the season by the em- 
blem of a virgin, holding an ear 
of corn in her hand. According 
to the poets this virgin was As- 
træa, the daughter of Jupiter and 
Themis, and the goddess of jus- 
tice. In the golden age she re- 
sided on the earth; but being of- 
fended at the wickedness of inan- 
kind, she returned to heaven, af- 
ter the other gods, who had all 
_previously left the earth. 


LIERA, the BaLaNCE. 

A very proper emblem of the 
equality of day and night, when 
the sun passses the equinoctial.— 
3 bs 
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This balance, in the poetical fic- 
tion, belongs to the goddess As- 
træa, and is referred to by Ho- 
mer, Virgil, and Milton, as the 
celestial scales, in which the fate 
of mortals is weighed. SS 


SCORPIO, the SCORPION. 
While the sun is in this sign, 


which is the latter end of Octo- 


her and the beginning of Novem- 
ber, the weather is generally bad; 
.and men are afflicted with colds, 
asthmas, agues, fevers, &c. This 
time is also an introduction to the 
cold, comſortless, and deadly sea- 
son of winter, The deadly scor- 
pion was then an apt animal by 


which to designate this portion of 


the ecliptic. The poets say it 
is the scorpion which slew Orion 
for his arrogance, and his impu- 
dent design on Diana. | 


SaGITTARIUS, the ARCHER, 
This sign is well adapted to 
the hunting season, which nory 
_ commences, The monstrous figure 
which the poets have given to 
Chiron, whose figure this is sup— 
posed to be, arose perhaps ſrom 
his superior skill in horsemanship: 
he was the son of Saturn and Phil- 
lyra; was a celebrated physician, 
and preceptor to Achilles. 


Car RIcoR NVS, the Goar. 


This had its origin from the wild 


goat, which, in seeking its food, 
ascends from the bottoms to the 
tops of the mountains; as the sun 
now appears to ascend from the 
lowest point of the ecliptie. The 


— 


Ie following Enigmatical Letters, which we have received from ingew 
Corrcsfrondents, we hoe vu amuse our Readers. 


Sta, 


AS 1 know vou are pleased ty to relate a circumstance whid 
with any thing of the entertain= has. occurred since you left 1 
ing kind, I have taken the liber- wich: —Some few nights since! 
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suckled by a goat, which dying 


_ the goat to life, gave her a hey 


rainy season, which now gener, 


her son Cupid were sitting onthe 


were therefore - deservedly e 


be given the fictions of the con 


Southern parts of the heavens. 


r —— OW WARE I. ——— — — —— 


poetical | fiction : — Japiter wy 


he made an ægis, or shield, of, 
skin, with which he combated tte 
giants, He afterwards ret, 


skin, and placed her among de 
congteliations: : 


Aquarius, theWarTer-Brarm 
A very proper emblem of the 


ly commences. The poets te 
us this was the beautiful Gan. 
mede, son of Tros, whom an er 
gle, sent by Jupiter, snatched fron 
mount Ida, as he was hunting 
and conveyed; him to heave, 
where he was made Jupiter's cuy- 
bearer. 5 
Prsces, the Fs HES. 

When the sun enters this sig, 
fish are much in season. Accord 
ing to the poets, as Venus ail 


bank of the Euphrates they sul. 
denly saw Typhon, the gia, 
coming towards them; and being 
terrified at the appearance of tl 
enemy, they leaped into the r 
ver, where they were received) 
two fisghes, and thus saved fro 
being drowned. These good fi 


warded with a place among tit 
zodiacal constellations, 


In our succeeding numbers vi 
stellations in the northern 1 


stranger came to your father's 


b Wa „ . N . 
dying, house, in a miserable condition, 
„ Of th miserable indeed; for he was 
ed the quite naked, and lamented his 
Store( case in a most piteous manner, 
a ney The neighbourhood was soon 
ng the alarmed, particularly Mrs. B—. 
| who was $0 much affected with 
nis manner of coming, that she 
© ARER almost fainted away, took to her 
of the bed, and, did not get better 


However both 


enen. ſor several days. 
ts tel your father and mother shewed 
Gan. great compassion, and treated 


an ei. him in so kind a manner as be- 
2d fron 
unting 
1eaver, 


rs cup 


have died, for he was not able to 
travel any farther. Your wife, 


good nature, when she had reco- 
5 


4 vered her spirits, was very desi- 
"is ie 7015 that their humanity should 
Acco continue, which they have com- 
aus aol plied with; by letting him remain 
z on e in their house, feeding and cloth- 
ey sul. ing him from top to toe. Generous 
giant e treatment to one they never saw 
id beine before : but what could be done? 
e of u although Mrs. W. and several 
- the f others shewed great compassion 
eivedh by words, yet none of them 
ed fron brought him so much as an old 
od fihs IG hat, wig, or breeches to put on. 
dly Probably, Sir, by this time you 
ong te may want to know who he is, or 

| what he went thither for; but 
| that at present js a mystery. | 
bers vil [ was sent for, to talk to him. 
the cn He is so odd any person might 
ern u think him a fool or a madman ; but 
Vans, assure you J am confident he is 
u veither. He is very sparing in 
$iving an account of himself, so 

S aubborn eis his disposition. They 
call him John, which sometimes 
ingen he will answer to. With some of 

55 us he is so agreeable, that call 

| him what name you will, as rogue 

ce wia er villsin, he will smile in your 
leſt face: at other times he is S0 cross, 
; Since en to the above friends, that 
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spoke the goodness of their hearts; 
indeed if they had not he must 


who, without a compliment, is all 
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hardly any thing can please him, 
so uneven is his temper. He has 
been asked many questions in re— 
gard to politicks; and though we 
all are assured he is no jacobine, 


yet he does not own the king for 
his sovereign. As for his religion, 


it is hard to say what he is, or 
whether he knows any thing 
about it; nor will he join with 
any one in prayer: at the same 
time I think him nearer perfecti— 
on than any divine we have. He 
15 no Papist; nay he disregards all 


Supremacy ; nor is he for prelacy, 


though much attached to lawn 


slœeves: neither does he regard 


presbytery, so he is no presbyte- 
rian: yet he has a vast regard to 
birth and privilege, and draws 
most of his comforts from them. 
You may perhaps think him an 


_unsound independant: no; for 
he does not like inſant-sprinkling: 


nor is he a baptist, for he has a 
greater aversion to dipping than 
to sprinkling, You may think 
him a deist ; he is not that, as he 


does not deny divine revelation. 
- He informs me he is what no man 


is, or can be; yet he has been 


what all in the world have been, 


excepting two. He is very fair; 
has sweet eyes, and an engaging 
countenance, as if very young; 
but then he has never a tooth, as 


il very old: but his having no 
teeth dues not in the least affect 


his speech; for he is much of an 


Orator as I ever heard for one of 


his age, He is like one who has 
been used to all sorts of compa- 


ny, neither confused nor bashful ; 


and he is such a master of lan- 
guages that he can converse in 
Greek, Latin, or Hebrew, as w. v' 
as English (which is his mother 
tongue) yet he can neither read 
nor write. Such is the extraordi- 
ary person who is with your rela- 
tions, who wish to receive your 
opinion of this stranger. 
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GENTLEMEN, 
BEING a subscriber to your 
edifying Magazine, throwing off 
all disguise, I make free to disco- 
ver my real circamstances, which 
T shall with all the openness and 
freedom imaginable. You'll be 
surprised at the beginning of my 
story, and think the whole a 
| banter; but you may depend up- 
on its being actually true; and if 
need were I could bring the par- 
son of the parish to testify the 
same. You must know then, that 
at this present time I live in a lit- 
tle sorry house of clay, that stands 
upon the waste, as other cottages 
do; and what is worst of all, am 
liable to be turned out at a mi- 
nute's warning. It is a sort of 
copyhold tenure, and the custom 
of the manor is this: ſor the first 
30 years I am to pay no rent, but 
only do suit and service, and at- 
tend upon the courts, which are 
kept once a week, and sometimes 
oftener : for 20 years after this I 
am to pay a rose every year; and 


farther than this, during the re- 


mainder of life, I am to pay a 
tooth (which you will say is a 
whimsical sort of an acknowledg- 
ment) every two or three years, 
or oftcner if it should be demand- 
ed; and if I have nothing more 
to pay, Out” must be the word, 


and it will not be long ere my 


prone will be seized. I might 
ave had my tenement, such as it 
is, upon much better terms, if it 


had not been for a fault of my 


great grand-ſather: he and his 
wiſe together, with the advice of 
„ill neighbour, were concerned 
in rohbing an orchard, belonging 
to the lord of the manor, and for- 


foited this great privilege, to wy 


sg>rrow I am sute; but however I 
must do as well as I can, and shall 
eudeavour to keep my house in 
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tolerable repair. My kitchen, 
where I dress my victuals, i; ; 
comical little roundish sort of a 
room, somewhat like an oven; it 


answers much to the purpose it 


was designed, and that is enough. 
My garrets, or rather cock-lots, 
are very indifferently furnished; 
but they are rooms which few 
pn le regard now, unless to la- 
umber in. The worst part of the 
story is, it costs me a great deal 
every year in thatchings ; for, a 
my building stands pretty much 
exposed to the wind and weather, 
the covering, you know, must de- 
cay faster than ordinary; howe- 
ver I make shiſt to rub on in my 
little way, and when rent-day 


comes, I must see and discharge 


it as well as I can. Whenever! 
am turned out, I understand my 
lodge, or what you please to call 
it, descends upon a low-spirited, 
creeping duni remarkable for 
nothing but being instrumental in 


advancing the reputation of a 


great man in Cheapside; but be 
this as it will, I have one snug 
apartment that lies on the lelt 
side of my house, which J reserve 
for my chief friends: it is very 
warm, where you will always be 
a welcome guest; and you may 
depend upon a lodging as Jong as 
the edifice shall be in the tenure 
and occupation of _ 

TRE 

St. Matthew's, Thowich, 


P. 8. This room that I value 
so much, was set on fire once, 
and my whole building in danger 
of being demolished, by an un. 
lucky boy throwing his lighted 
torch in at the window, the case. 
ment happening to be open. | 
must not forget to tell you, that 
the person who is sent about td 


gather our quit-rents beſore-men- 
toned, is a queer, little, old, 
round - chouldered fellow, with 
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It prompts the tongue to deal in fiction, 
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exercising his grinders upon one 
thing or another, and yet he is as 
poor as a rake, and by that mean 
goes $0 light, that he 1s often at a 
man's heels before he thinks of 
him: he is very absolute and rea- 
dy in executing his commission; 
and has a relation, one Tide, a 


waterman, that is full as sauc 


and peremptory as himself, If 


you meet with either of them, and 


cry out “ Stop a little,” the devil 
a moment will they stay. 


the extravagant Relations of come Writers of Voyages 
and Travels, by Addison. | | 


GAY. 


improbable. I am apt to think 
the ingenions authors did not pub- 
lish them with the rest of their 
works, lest they should pass for 
fictions and fables: a caution not 
unnecessary, when the reputati— 
on of their veracity was not yet 
established in the world. But as 
this reason has now no farther 
weight, I shall make the public a 
present of these curious pieces 
at such times as I shall find myself 
unprovided with other subjects. 

The present paper I intend to 
fill with an extract of Sir John's 
Journal, in which that learned 
and worthy Knight gives an ac- 
count of the freezing and thaw- 
ing of several short speeches 
which he made in the territories 
of Nova Zembla. I need not in- 
form my reader that the author of 
Hudibras alludes to this strange 
quality in that cold climate, when 
speaking of abstracted notions 
clothed in a visible shape, he adds 
that apt simile, 

Like words congealed in northern air. 
Not to keep my reader any long- 
er in suspense, the relation, put 


hen, carce any hair upon his head; 
1 which grotesque figure, together 
of a with his invidious employments, 
z it makes him gencrally slighted, 
ze it and oſtentimes much abused. He 
ugh, has a prodigious stomach of his 
lolts, own; whatever he gets, it goes 
hed; all into his unrighteous maw, 
fey which makes a fool of the ostrich 
0 lav ſor digestion; he is continually 
ff the | 
deal — —vV—;(— 
T, as | | x | 
much A humourous Satire on 
ther, 8 | OM | 
t de. ---- When we risk no contradiction, 
owe. 
in My =» | | 
t-day THERE are no books which I 
harge {Wore delight in than in travels, 
»er | especially those that describe re- 
nd my mote countries, and give the wri- 
to call ter an opportunity of shewing his 
irited, parts, without incurring any dan- 
le for ger of being examined or contra- 
ntalin dicted. Among all the authors 
of a of this kind, our renowned coun- 
but be Witryman Sir John Mandeville has 
> snug distinguished himself, by the co- 
ne leſt piousness of his invention, and 
eserre ¶ the greatness of his genius. The 
s very Necond to Sir John I take to have 
-ays be been Ferdinand Mendez Pinto, a 
u may person of infinite adventure, and 
long 3s anbounded imagination. One 
tenure reads the voyages of these two 
great wits with as much astonish- 
I. W. ment as the travels of Ulysses in 
Homer, or of the Red - Cross 
right in Spencer. All is en- 
I value Mebanted ground and fairy land. 
e once, have got into my hands by 
danger Mereat chance several manuscripts 
an un. ef these two eminent authors, 
lighted Nebich are filled with greater won- 
1e cace- ers than any of those they have 
pen. IHenmuniecated to the public; and 
»u, that indeed were they not so well at-* 
bout to ted, would appear altogether 


into modern language, is as fol- 


—— —— — 
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bows :—We were separated by a, 
storm in the latitude of 73, inso- 
much that only the ship which ! 
was in, with a Dutch and French 
vessel, got safe into a creek of 
Nova Zembla. We landed, in 
order to refit our vessels, and store 
ourselves with provisions. The 


crew of each vessel made them 


selves a cabin of turf and wood, 
at some distance from each other, 
to fence themselves against the 
inclemencies of the weather, 
which was severe beyond imagi- 
nation. We soon observed, that 
in talking to one another we lost 
several of our words, and could 
not hear one another at above two 
yards distance, and that too when 
we sat very near the fire. Aſter 
much perplexity, I found that 
our words froze in the air before 
they could reach the ears of the 
pes to whom they were spo— 
ken. I was soon confirm ed in this 
coujecture when, upon the in— 


_ crease of the cold, the whole oe 


pany grew dumb, or rather deaf; 
for every man was sensible, as 
we aſterwards found, that he 
Spoke as well as ever; but the 
sounds no sooner took air, than 
they were condensed and lost.— 


It was now a miserable spectacle 


to see us nodding and gaping at 
one another, every man talking, 
and no man heard. One might 


observe a seaman, that could hail 


a ship at a league's distance, 
beckoning with his hands, strain- 
ing his lungs, and tearing his 
throat; but all in vain, 

ee vox, nee verba sequuntur. 


We continued here three weeks 
in this dismal plight; at length, 


upon a turn of wind, the air about 

us began to thaw. 
vas immediately filled with a dry 
clattering sound, which I after- 
wards found to be the crackling 
of consonants that broke above 
our heads, and were often mixed 
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spoken during the whole three 
weeks that we had been gilent, if 
I may use that expression. It wa 


crew to go to bed,” This I kney 


recollecting myself, I conclude 


could not hear them beſore the 


man talking, and seeing no man 


Our cabin 


Which we heard every now a 


* 


with a gentle hissing, Which I in. 
puted to the letter 8, that occur; 
so frequently in the Englig 
nge. soon after felt a bre 
of Whispers rushing by my ci; 
for those being of a soft and gens 
tle substance, immediately liqui 
fied in the warm wind that blen 
across our cabhin. These were 
soon followed by syllables ang 
short words, and at length by eq. 
tire sentences, that melted $09n- 
er or later, as they were more ot 
less congecaled; so that we now 
heard every thing that had been 


now very early in the morning, 
and yet, to my surprise, I heard 
somebody say, „Sit John, it i; 
midnight, and time for the ship“ 


to be the pilot's voice, and upon 


that he had spoken these words to 
me some days beſore, though! 


present thaw, My reader wil 
easily imagine how the whole 
crew were amazed to hear every 


open his mouth. In the midst ol 
this great surprise we were allin, 
we heard a volley of oaths and 
curses, lasting 'for a long while, 
and uttered in a very hoarse voice, 
which I knew belonged to the 
boatswain, who was a very cho. 
leric fellow, and had taken this 
opportunity of cursing and sweat- 
ing at me when he thought | 
could not hear him; for I had se. 
veral times given him the straf- 
pado on that account, as I didnot 
fail to repeat it ſor these his piow 
soliloquies, when I got him cn 
ship-board. 5 > 

I must not omit the names d 
several beauties in Wappine 


then, in the midst of a long . 


[ im. 
cut; 
glich 
reeze 
| Caf; 
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that accompanied them; as, Dear 
Kate! Pretty Mrs. Peggy! When 
Shall | see my Sue again? This 
betrayed several amours which 
had been concealed till that time, 
and furnished u- with a great deal 
ol mirth in our return to Eng— 


land. | 
When this confusion of voices 


was pretty well over, though I 


| was afraid to offer at speaking, 
| as fearing I should not be heard, 


I proposed a visit to the Dutch ca- 
bin, which lay about a mile far- 
ther up into the country. My 
crew were extremely rejoiced to 
find they had again recovered 
their hearing, though every man 
uttered his voice with the same 


| apprehensions that I had done. 


Et timide verba intermissa retentat. 
At about half a mile's distance 
from our, cabin we heard the 
groanings of a bear, which at first 


startled us; but upon inquiry we 


were informed by same of our 
company, that he was dead, and 


now lay in salt, having been kil- 


led upon that very spot about a 
fortnight before, in the time of 
the frost. Not far from the same 
place we were likewise enter- 
tained with some posthumous 
snarls and barkings of a fox, 

We. at length arrived at the 


little Dutch settlement, and upon 


entering the room, found it filled 
with sighs that smelt like brandy, 
and several other unsayoury 


sounds that were altogether inar- 


ticulate. 


8 My valet, who was an 
Irishman, fell 


into $0 great a rage 


at what he heard, that he drew 


his, «word; but not knowing 
where to lay the blame, he put-it 
up again. We were stunned with 
these confused noises, but did not 
hear a single word till about half 
an hour after; which I ascribed 
to the harsh and obdurate sounds 
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of that language, which wanted 
more time than ours to melt and 
become audible. 

After having here met with a 
very hearty welcome, we went 
to the French cabin, who, to 
make amends ſor their three- 
weeks silence, were talking and 
en e with greater rapidity 
and confusion than I ever heard 


in an assembly even of that na- 


tion. Their language, as I found 
upon the first giving of the wea- 
ther fell asunder and dissolved. — 
I] was here convinced of an error 


into which 1 had before fallen; 


for I fancied, that for the freezing 
of the sound, it was necessary for 
it to be wrapped up, and, as it 


were, preserved in breath: but I 


found my mistake, when I heard 
the sound of a fiddle playing a mi- 


nuet over our heads. I asked the 


occasion of it, upon which one of 
the company told me, that it 
would play there above a week 
longer if the thaw continued; 
« for (says he) finding ourselves 
bereft of speech, we prevailed 
upon one of the company, who 
had his musical instrument about 
him, to play to us from morning 
to night; all which time we em 


ployed in dancing, in order to 


dissipate our chagrin, Q tzer le 
* | E 0 

Here Sir John gives very good - 
philosophical reasons why the fid- 
dle could be heard during the 
frost; but as they are something 
e I pass them over in si- 
ence, and shall only observe, that 
the honourable author scems by 
his quotations to have been was 


versed in the ancient poets, 
Which 
above the ordinary pitch of histo- 


erhaps raised his fancy 


rians, and very much contributed 
to the embellishments of his wri- 
tings. 
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ON ADVICE. 


_ ADVICE is often administer- 
ed from the hest motives, and 
$0metimes' from mere curiosity. 
Vanity is so ſrequently the appa- 
rent source of advice, that peo- 
ple often reject it without exam- 
ining its tendency. The success 
of this, like many other things, 
will depend greatly upon the 
manner in which it 1s proposed. 
Sometimes it is introduced with 
too much compulsion, and some- 
times it is applied unnecessarily. 
Many would contentedly suffer 
the consequences of their mis- 
takes, rather than the insolence 
of a haughty dictator. Some peo- 


ple are not sincere in their admo- 


nitions; they give advice to weigh 


a person's circumstances, or to 


try his vanity: but where it is 
en with a good intention, tho” 
it may not be always convenient 


to follow it, it ought to be re- 


membered with gratitude and re- 
spect. Every one knows his own 
circumstances best, and to com- 


Ply implicitly with the opinions 
O 


others, without consulting his 


own abilities, might, in some 


cases be imprudent, and there- 
fore a person's not acquiescing 
with the request of his friend, 
Should not be always attributed 
to obstinacy or contempt. Some 


are so elated with their own cir- 


cumstances, that they assume au- 
thority to instruct those whose 
business they do not understand, 
and (without profundity of judg- 
ment) are so officious of advice, 
that they intrude it where it is 
not wanted, and meddle where 


they are not desired to mend: 


and where their dictates are ey. 
forced with too much rigour upon 
their dependants, they may some- 
times prove pernicious in their ef. 
fects. Advice should be admi- 


nistered with great delicacy and 


tenderness, and not in the lan- 


guage of an arrogant or supercili- 


ous dictator. _ 
The integrity of the precepts 
of parents 1s not doubted; and 


wherever knowledge is solicited, 
it is always kind to instruct. To 


commiserate and encourage the 
disconsolate is extremely benero- 
lent; and sympathising with the 


distressed willalleviate their grief. 


« Teach me (says our great po- 
et) to feel another's woe.” The 
most incontestible proof that an 
officious adviser can show of his 


sincerity is, his readiness to assist 


the person he is so willing to in- 
struct. Most people, though in- 


digent, have it in their power to 


do some friendly turn; and he 
that will not do a kind action, 


though he be pours would not do 


much good if he were rich. 
There are some circumstances 


in which previous advice might 


be of but little use, such as in the 


case of a battle: a commander 
cannot always adhere to the strict 


rules of tactics, but must act as 
circumstances occur; and must 
often make use of stratagems be- 
yond the reach of art. The suc- 
cess will not always depend upon 


human sagacity; and as both par- 


ties cannot be always in the right, 
the following lines from Dr. John- 
son's Irene, seem applicable to 
this subject: 5 


When haughty guilt exults with impious joy, 
Mistake shall blast, or accident destroy; 
Weak man with erring rage may throw the dart, 
But heaven shall guide it to the guilty heart. 
 Wiinesham, e 
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ON HONESTY. 


An honest man's the noblest work of God. Pore. 


THE idea which the ethic po- 
et had of the term Anett, differs 
from what it is presumed uss its 
proper signification. By honesty 
nothing more can be implied than 
the proper discharge of the duties 
which a man owes to his ſellow- 
creatures; which discharge goes 
a great way towards rendering a 
person as perfect as his nature ad- 
mits; but is still far short of that 
{tate of perfection which can en- 
title him to the distinguished cha- 
rcter which Mr. Pope has given 
hun, of “ the noblest work of 
God.” As a man is endowed with 
faculties to perceive that he owes 
his origin and preservation to a 
superior being, whose wisdom 
and goodness are every where 
conspicuons in all his works; it 
certainly must come within the 
duty of such a creature, to ac- 
knowledge his dependence, to be 
thankſul for the many benefits he 
is constantly receiving, and, by a 
rational interoourse with the Dei- 
ty, to improve that inexpressible 
pleasure which a devout mind ex- 
periences in pious meditation and 
retirement, as well as in the more 
public observance of the out- 
ward. forms and ceremonies of 
worship, which his conscience in- 
forms him is acceptable to his 
Creator, 

From what has been said, it 
appears that the human charac- 
ter can be complete only by the 
union of piety with honesty; or 
the duty which a man owes to 


Cod, and that which he owes to 


man, 

Honesty, as above explained, 
comprehends the whole of mora- 
lty, and may thereiore he di- 
vided into many branches; few 


only of which, on a superficial 
view, will be thought properly to 
what, in a more confined sense, 
is understood by honesty. 

The whole of woraltth is excel- 
lently included in the divine pre- 


cept of doing to others, as we 
The precise 
idea we haye of an honest man is, 


would be done to. 


that he would in all cases do this. 
Place a son then in the situation 
of a parent; what duty would he 
expect? How would he wish Jie. 
son to obey /im, and to profit by 


his instructions and good exam 


ples? Let him now, if he has a 
proper sense of these duties, re- 
gulate his life and actions by this 
golden rule: he will early become 
a dutiful son, a good member of 
society, and an honest man. This 
is very nearly applicable to a pu- 
pil, to a servant, and to a man, 
considered as a subject of the 
state. Each will thus know and 
perform his duty to his preceptor, 
to his master, or to his sovereign. 
Let the man of a malicious, se- 
vere, and murderous disposition, 
put himself in the place of the ob- 
ject of his malice and resentment, 
who has perhaps been his friend, 
who still probably wishes him 
well. Let him consider whether 
such a man deserves that treat- 
ment: whether he would in that 
case expect it. Will he not then 
alter his sentiments? will he not 
then alter his resentment? will 
he not relent, and be so far an 
honest man? 5 el 
Let the adulterer or seducer 
put himself in the situation of 
the innocent female whom he en- 
deavours to ruin; or in that of her 


loving husband, or tender parent. 


How would he, in that conditipg - 
- W 
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expect such conduct from one 
whom he perhaps still entertains 
as his friend and guest; but who 
is, with dissimulation, aiming a 
blow which is to ruin the peace of 
a whole family, Let the reflec- 
tions or the sensations he would 
feel in a zimilar occasion direct. 
his conduct, and you will perceive 
his designs changed : instead of a 
treacherous friend, he will become: 
a real one; a chastę and peacea- 
ble visitor; an honourable aud an. 
4 i, 
Let the base robber, who 
watches for the dark, when no 
human man sees him, who plun- 
ders the uy, and carries off the 
property of his neighbour, say 
This "Bs whom I 2 about 
rob, whose property has been col- 
Jected by his industry, and which 
I now mean to bear away: he is 
absent; he expects all is secure; 
were I in his place, how could 1 
support the loss? how cruel would 
be the villain to clandestinely car- 
ry away what I chould enjoy. 1 
will desist; I will have but what. 
is properly my own. The satis- 
faction I shall receive from the 
enjoyment of that will make me 
happy; but if I appropriate any 
thing to my own use which is my 
neighbour's, remorse will sink me 
beyond the power of recovery ; 
justice will pursue me, shame will 
cover me, and even my conscience 
will be an everlasting tormentor.“ 
Tue intention of this man will be 
turned, when he has thus substi- 
tuted himself in the room of his 


Ie ADVANTAGES of ADVERSITY. 


II is a matter of such univer- 
sal agreement, that sudden eleva- 
tions to prosperity are more diffi- 
cult to bear, than the depressions 
of adveriity; that to oppose the 
| Yea would be to combat the ex- 


of his motives: he cannot be 9 


would be going still farther; i 
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neighbour. He will glory in hy 


ing withstood the temptation; |, The 
will look on this as the earnest i WE everyP 
future happiness, and will » Mthe ins 
thenceforth an honest man. MWafford t 
Let him who is about to decem Wo! men 
another by a false oath or tex. rom nc 
mony; or who, by duplicity and 5 insensil 
evasion is raising himself on the friends! 
ruins of others, consider what Heal or 
would feel if he thought anothe their e 
were practising in a similar way hand, a: 
against him. Would he not a, holy vol 
„This man speaks fairly to we; | {tisemen 
am inclined to believe him: 1 an Went, v 
about to repose a trust in him; he hill, a 
assures me he means well; Hal to t. 


doubt his sincerity; he is ready i 
appeal to God for the purenes 


wicked as to call his Maker to at. 


test a falsehood; I will believe om 50 


him.” Would not this man think Wrnich is 
him the basest, the most perjurel Hecay. 
of wretches, who would thus de Wie one. 
ceive his friend? How would wen 
bear such treatment? He niet o 
abandon the idea; he will dest sudde 
in time; he will deliver his soul Hence, . 
and become an honest man. C res0 
The covetous or envious wil, an 
in like manner, be convinced, by ſit the s. 
Supposing himself in his neigh. {ty wit] 
bour's place, that he ought to be To od 
content with what property or {Wetitor; 
fame he has; and will strive to those 
raise himself by his own exertio Hielded 
to the level of others, rather than bo per 
by detraction or envy to endea- {Wed t: 
vour to reduce them to his own. Woe w. 
| 3 | y rewar 
good 
cessit. 
| e prou 
turn t 
that p 


perience of all mankind ; nay, 1 


- would be no less than pretending + 4 
to a knowledge of man $uperivi vo - 
to Him who made him. Lag 
8 TR ( 


K 


The sacred writings, in almost 
every page, warn mankind against 
the insolence of prosperity; and 
afford the most striking pictures 
jo men who, having been raised 
rom nothing to greatness, became 
nzensible to every past office of 
riendchip, and sinned against that 
Heal or favour to which they owed 
heir elevation. On the other 


Poly volume as the salutary chas- 
Wizement of an affectionate pa- 
ent, who wishes to reclaim his 
Fhild, and to call back the prodi- 
Wal to the home of his father. 

& Prosperity frequently inflates 


Enlarge the circumference of the 
ody; a change which proceed 
om some powerful relaxation, 
Fhich is a symptom of danger and 
Wecay, Mental imbecility causes 


zudden elevation with tempe- 
ance, requires an almost gigan- 
e resolution; and he must pos- 
$8 an eagle's eye, who can look 
the sudden 75 

ty without blenching. 

To outstrip at once every com- 
titor; to soar above the malice 
those who hated us, and be 
ielded from the attacks of those 
bo persecuted us; to be at once 
sed to the means of crushing 


dose who had done us evil, and 


rewarding those who had done 
good; to be removed from the 


e proud, and to be enabled to 


that pride which had disdained 


—— — — 


Hand, adversity is described in the 


Ihe mind, as particular diseases 


one, and some kind of corpo- 
al weakness occasions the other. 
Wut so are we made, that to bear 


endor of prospe- 


ecessity of look ing humble before 


turn the supercilious glance of 
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us: in $hort, to find every wish 
of humble and anxious life at once 


realised into gratification; these, 


surely, are circumstances so flat- 
tering to the weakness of human 
nature, that it is almost impossi- 
ble not to become giddy on a sud- 


den elevation to them. 
On the contrary, adversity, 
however great its first shock may 


be, soon yields to time, and ou 
the recovery ſrom it, we begin to 


see every thing in its true light; 
the false glare is at once dissipat- 


ed; the true are immediately di- 
stinguished from the false ſtiends; 
we are no longer dupes to the 
fallacy of our own heart, and the 
film is soon removed, which pre- 
vented us from seeing and know- 


ing ourselves. Reflection, vigi- 


lance, and foresight, now succeed 
to inattention, negligence, and. 
carelessness. We rest upon no- 
thing that will not support us; and. 
finding that the best of this world's 


depenedenies are weak and un- 


certain, we. shall naturally look 
for permanent support in the 


hopes of a better. „ 
To this point adversity is made 

to conduct us; and they who pa- 

tiently attend to its guidance, will 


soon be persuaded, that it is on- 


ly a blessing in disguise; that it 


is the gentle correction of a fond 


father, who wished to work their 


good: and, looking back with 
gratitude mingled with disdain, to 
the heights from whence they 


fell, will exclaim with the exiled 
Statesman of Greece, that they 
should have been ruined, if they 
had not been undone.” 


8 


PIZARRO, the famous con- 
eror of Peru, having by his 
welty and injustice alienated 


RE An Account of the Tragedy of PIZARRO, by Mr. Sheridan, 


many of his countrymen, they 
join the banner of Alonzo, who 


supports the cause of the injured 
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Peruvians. Alonzo had married 
Cora, the daughter of Ataliba, 
emperor of Peru, by whom he has 
a son, and he has therefore other 
ties besides humanity towards the 
suffering natives, for resisting the 
injustice of his countrymen, It 
appears that Rolla, a noble Peru- 
vian, of the most heroic charac- 
ter, had been also attached to Co- 
ra, but makes a generous sacri- 


fice of his love in favour of his 
friend Alonzo. Pizarro was ac- 


companied to Peru by Elvira, a 
Spanish lady of great beauty, 


who became enamoured of him 


merely on account of his valour 
and martial success. An action 


takes place between the Spani- 


ards and the Peruvians, in which 
the latter are defeated, and Alon- 
zo falls into the hands of Pizarro, 
who determines on the most se— 


vere vengeance. Alonzo 1s sen- 
tenced to death, and Elvira, who 
becomes sensible of the depraved 


character of the monster she has 
loved, endeavours however, to 
soften his feelings in behalf of 
Alonzo, but in vain. The mo- 
narch of Peru and his daughter, 
aſter his defeat, retire into a sub- 
terranean cave. Cora is in the 


bitterest anguish on the loss of her 


husband. Rolla informs her, that 
Alonzo is not dead, but a cap- 
tive in the hands of Pizarro, whose 
known cruelty forbids all hope 
that his life will be saved, telling 


her also, that Alonzo, in his part- 


ing words, desired that he would 
be a hushand to Cora, and a fa- 


ther to her son. Cora, knowing 
the former passion of Rolla to- 


wards her, accuses him, in the 
agony of her feelings, of having 


led her husband into danger, that 


he might possess in her the object 
of his love. The noble mind of 
Rolla is deeply affected at the in- 
justice of this suspicion: but he 
determines to prove his honour, 
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and the disinterestedness 6f 4; 
friendship. Having discovere; 


the place where Alonzo was in, 


prisoned, Rolla assumes the dis 


guise of a friar, and obtains ad. 
mission. He then, with much 
difficulty, persuades Alonzo 0 
conceal himself in the religion 


habit, escape from the prison, and 


leave him to endure the venge. 
ance of Pizarro. Elvira enters th, 
prison, in order to release Alon. 
zo, but finds Rolla, whom ge 
tempts to the murder of Pizarrg, 


while he is sleeping in his tent, 
\ Rolla enters the tent, where the 


tyrant is enduring all the agonie: 
of a perturbed conscience in his 
dreams. Rolla is too noble tc ex. 
ecute the office of an assassin, and 
therefore awakes Pizarro, whn, 


notwithistanding the cruelty of ki 


disposition, is too sensible of the 
generous clemency of Rolla, au 
has too high a regard for militan 
virtues, to injure him. Elvira e- 
ters, expecting to see the tyrut 
dead, and in the rage of div 
pointment owns that she had ei 
deavoured to incite Rolla to de 
stroy him. The vindictive tempe 


of Pizarro dooms her to death, hut 


Rolla is permitted to return toh 
countrymen. During the absence 
of Alonzo, Cora, wild with de 
spair at the loss of her husband 
wanders with her child into a6: 
rest, exposed to the horrors « 
the storm. In this situation ge 
hears the voice of Alonzo, wil 


_ repeats her name with impatien 


fondness. She flies to find hd 
husband, leaving her child uu 
the shelter of her veil. Soon 
ter two Spanish soldiers enter the 
forest, and in pity take awaytit 
child, Cora returns with Alona, 
and of course is distracted at lit 
loss of her son. The chill ! 
brought into the presence of I 
zarro just as Rolla, having pleit 


ed in vain for the liſe of Elvira, of 
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ing to retura to his country- 
men. Seeing the son of Alonzo, 
Rolla, in the warmth of his feel- 
ings, discovers to whom the child 
belongs, and Pizarro exults in 
the thought, that though Alonzo 
has escaped, he is still capable of 


| torturing the father, by retaining 


the child. Rolla appeals in the 
most affecting terms to Pizarro to 
let him bear the child to the af- 
flicted parents, and even falls up- 
on his knees to effect that pur- 


pose. Finding however, that Pi- 


zarro is obdurate, Rolla snatches 
the child, and hurries away with 
it. He is pursued, but he kills 
those who attempted to deprive 
him of the child, and at length 
reaches a bridge on the moun- 
tains. In this situation he 1s shot, 
but the child is unhurt, and he 
has still strength to bear the in- 


fant to his parents, when he falls 


exhausted, and dies. The battle 


between the Spaniards and the 
Peruvians is renewed, and at 
length Alonzo and Pizarro are 
opposed to each other. Alonzo 
has nearly fallen under the prow- 
ess of Pizarro; but at this mo- 


ment Elvira, who has escaped 
from prison, appears and assists 


him with a sword, with which he 
kills the Spanish tyrant, 
determines on a religious life, to 
expiate her guilt in having lived 
with Pizarro: and the piece con- 
cludes with a funeral ceremony in 
honour of Rolla. Fe 

The fable of this play was not 
originally derived from the au- 


thentic history of the Conquest of 


Peru, but from the interesting 
romance of Marmontel. | 
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4 DESCRIPTION of the PARROT. 


THE Parrot is a bird which 
ynites the greatest beauty with 
che greatest docility. 


The ease with which this bird 
is taught to speak, and the great 
number of words which it is capa- 
ble of repeating, are equally sur- 
prising. We are assured, by a 


grave writer, that one of these 


was taught to repeat a whole Son- 
net ſrom Petrarch: and, „that I 


| may not be wanting in my in- 
Aauce (says a late writer) I have 


wen a parrot, belonging to a dis- 
tiller who had suffered pretty 


largely in his circumstances, from 


an informer who lived opposite to 


him, very ridiculously employed. 


This bird was taught to pronounce 


the ninth commandment, Thou 


Malt not bear Falte witness against | 


thy neighbour, with a very clear, 


loud, articulate voice. The bird 


was generally placed in its cage 
over against the informer's house, 


and delighted the whole neigh- 
bourhood with its persevering 


exhortations.” 5 
Willoughby tells us a story of a 

parrot, which is not $0 dull as 

those usually brought up when 


this bird's facility of talking hap- 
pens to be the subject.“ A par- 
rot belonging to King Henry the 
Seventh, who then resided at 


Westminster, in his palace by 


the river Thames, had learned to 
talk many words from the passen- 
gers, as they happened to take 
water, One day, sporting on ite 


Elvira 
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Perch, the poor bird ſell into the 
water, at the same time crying 
out, as loud as he could, 4 boat, 
twenty found for a boat. A water- 
man, who happened to be near, 
hearing the cry, made to the place 
where the parrot was floating, 
and taking him up, restored him 


to the king. As it seems the bird 


was a favourite, the man insisted 
that he ought to have a reward 


rather equal to his services than 


his trouble; and as the parrot had 
cried twenty pounds, he said the 


King was bound in honour to grant 
it. The king at last agreed to 


leave it to the parrot's own de- 
termination, which the hird hear- 


ing, cried out, Give the knave a 


roat.”? 3 

Those who usually bring these 
birds over are content to make 
three or ſour distinctions. The 
large kind, which are of the size 
_ of a raven, and are called Mac- 
caws: the next size are simply 
called Parrots: thoge which are 
entirely white are called Lories; 
and the lesser size of all are called 
Parakeets. The difference be- 
tween even these is rather in the 
size than in any other peculiar 


conformation, as they are all ſorxm- 


ed alike, having lwo toes before 
and two behind, for climbing. and 
holding; strong hooked bills for 
breaking open nuts, and other 
hard substances, on which they 
feed : and loud harsh voices, by 
which they fill their native woods 
with clamout. The bill is fash- 
_ loned with peculiarities; for the 
upper chap as well as the lower, 
are both moveable. In most other 
birds the upper chap is connect- 


ed. and makes but one piece 


with the skull; but in these, and 


thered tribe more, the upper chap 


is connected to the bone of the 


head by a strong membrane placed 
on each side, that lifts and de— 


in one or two species of the ſea- 
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presses it at pleasure. By thi 
contriyance they can open their 
bills the wider; which is not x 
little useſul, as the upper chap i, 
so hooked and so over-hanging, 
that if the lower chap only had 
motion, they could scarcely gape 
sufficjently to take any thing in 
for their nourishment. "8: 

The tongue of this bird some. 
what resembles that of a man; 


for which reason some pretend, 


that it is so well qualified to imj. 
tate the human speech; but the 
organs by which these sounds are 


articulated lie farther down in the 
throat, being performed by the 


great motion which the os hyoidez 
has in these birds ahove others. 
The Parrot, though common 
enough in Europe, will not how- 
ever breed here. The climate i 
too cold for its warm constitution; 
and though it bears our winter 


when arrived at maturity, yet it 
always seems sensible of its ri. 


gour, and loses both its spirit and 


appetite during the colder part of 


the season. 


This sagacity, which parrots 


shew in a domestic state, seems 


also natural to them in their na- 
tive residence among the woods, 


They live togother in flocks, and 
mutually assist each other against 


other animals, either by their 


courage or their notes of warning, 


They generally breed In hollow 
trees, where they make a round 
hole, and do not line their nest 


within. If they find any part of 


a tree beginning to rot from the 
breaking off of a branch, or any 


such accident, this they take care 
to scoop, and to make the hole 
sufficiently wide and convenient; 
but it sometimes happens, that 
they. are content. with the hole 


which a wood - pecker has wrought 


out with greater ease before them; 


and in this they prepare to hatch 


and bring up their young, 
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They lay two or three eggs; 
and 8 the smaller kind may 


lay more; for it is a rule that uni- 


versally holds good through na- 
ture, that the smallest animals 

| are always the most prolific. 
It is not for the sake of their 
conversation alone tliat the Parrot 
is sought after among the savages; 


for though some of them are but 


tough and ill tasted, yet there are 


small parakeet tribe, that are ve- 
ry delicate food. The seed of 
the cotton tree intoxicates them 
in the same manner as wine does 


drank by Parrots, by which they 


and dmusing. But of all food 
they are ſondest of the cartha- 
mus, or bastard saffron; which, 
though strongly purgative to man, 
agrees 1 their con- 
very short tame. . 
Latham enumerates near 150 


. 


different species of this bird. The 


Maccaw is the largest species, 
zome being quite as large as a 
capon; the common parrot holds 
che middle rank, and the lo- 


ry and the parakeets are the 


smallest, some of them not ex- 
ceeding the size of a common 
Isparrow. The parakeet tribe in 
Brasil are most beautiful in their 
plumage, and the most talkative 
birds in nature. They are very 


kind: they seem 
viding parley with him; and 
vhile he continues to talk, an- 
wer him, and appear resolved to 
ave the last word. The fowler 
valks into the woods, where they 
Keep in abundance; but as they 


If the leaves among which they 


other sorts, particularly of the 


man; and even wine itself is 


are thus rendered more talkative 


paring for a second charge. 


stitution, and fattens them in a 
| Of the Cockatoo, or crested 


tame, and appear fond of man- 
leased with 


are green, and exactly the colour 


it, he only hears their prattle, 


without being able to see a single 


bird: he looks round him, sensi- 
ble that his game is within gun- 
sbot in abundance, but is morti- 
fied to the last degree, that it is 
impossible to see them. IInſor- 
tunately for these however, as 


soon as they have stripped the 


trees on which they sate of all its 
berries, some of them flies off to 
another; and if that be ſound fit 
for the purpose, they give a loud 
call, which all the rest resort to. 
That is the opportunity the fow- 
ler has long been waiting for; he 
fires in among the flock, while 


they are 2 on the wing; and he 
ails of bringing down a 
part of them. But it is singular 


seldom 


enough to see them when the 


find their companions fallen: they 


set up a loud N 6 as if they 


were chiding their Jene b and 


do not cease till they see him pre- 


r there are several species, 
mage. The most common is the 
white, or rather cream- coloured; 
some however are black, and 
some of the white kind have a 
scarlet crest. This species is cal- 
led the crowned Cockatoo. _ 
The horned Parrot is a bird of 


singular beauty and elegance. It 


is about the size of a small dove. 


The bill is bluersh at the base, 


and black at the tip. The sides 


of the bead are orange. From 
the crown spring two slender 


dusky feathers, about an inch and 


half long, and tipped with crim- 
son. The hind part of the neck 
and rump are yellow, the rest of 


the body is green, except the ends 
of the wings and the tail, which 


are blue. It is an inhabitant of 


New Caledonia. 


ut they chiefly differ in their ylu- 
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Dercrihtiin of the Persons, Dis oitions, and Customs of the Northern Indi 
0 2 0 9 FE» 8 4 - hy ; any 
in the V itinity of the British Settlements in Hudson's Bay. 


AS to the persons of the Nor- 


thern Indians, they are in gene- 


ral above the middle size; well- 


eee strong, and robust, 
ut not corpulent. They do not 
e that activity of body, and 
iveliness of disposition, which 
are so commonly met with among 
the other tribes of Indians ho 
inhabit the west coast of Hud- 
$0n's Bay. | 

Their complexion is somewhat 


of the copper cast, inclining ra- 


ther towards a dingy brown; and 
their hair, like all ihe other tribes 
in India, is black, strong, and 
strait. Few of the men have any 
beard; this seldom makes its ap- 
pearance till they are arrived at 
middle age, and then is 
means equal in quantity to what 
is observed on the faces of the 


| generality of En ropeans; the lit- 
tle they have however is exceed- 


ingly strong and bristly. Some 
of them 'take but little rr to 
eradicate their beards, though it 


is considered as very unbecom- 


ing; and those who do have no 
other method than that of pulling 
it out by the roots between their 
fingers and the edge of a blunt 
knife, Neither sex have any hair 
under their arm-pits, and very lit- 
tle on any other part of the body, 


particularly the women ; but on 


the place where Nature plants 
the hair, I never knew them at- 
tempt to eradicate it. TY 
Their features are peculiar, and 
different from any other tribe in 
those parts; for they have very 
low foreheads, small eyes, hig 


cheek-bones, Roman noses, full 
cheeks, and in general long broad 


chins. Though few of either sex 
are exempt from this national set 
of features, yet Nature scems to 
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needle under the skin, and on 


to the wound. 


no 


Company's factory, they are al. 
ways relieved with victual 
clothes, medicines, 


see both men and women come 


of the flies in summer, make it 


be more strict in her observance 
oft it among the female :, as they 
Seldom vary so much as the men. 
Their skins are soft, smooth, and 
polished; and when they ate 
dressed in clean clothing, they 
are as free from an offensive smell 
as any of the human race. 

Every tribe of Northern Indi. 
ans, as well as the copper and 
dog-ribbed Indians, have three 
or four parallel btack $tioke; 
marked on each cheek ; which i; 
performed by entering an awl of 


drawing it out again, immediate. 
ly rubbing powdered charcoal in. 


Their dispositions are in gene. 
ral morose and covetous, and 
they seem fo be entirely unac- 
quainted even with the name of 
gratitude. They are for erer 
pleading poverty, even amon 
themselves; and when they visit 
the factory, there is not one of 
them who has not a thousand 
wants. | 
When any real distressed ob- 
jects present themselves at the 


and every 
other necessary graris; and, in 
return, they instruct every one of 
their countrymen how to behave, 
in order to obtain the same cha. 
rity. Thus it is very common to 


to the fort half naked, whe" 
either the severe cold in winter, 
or the extreme troublesomenes 


necessary ſor every part to be co· 
vered. On those occasions, the! 
are seldom at a loss for a pause 
ble story, which they relate 4 
the occasion of their disties 
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(whether real or pretended) and 
never fail to interlard their histo- 
ry with plenty of sighs, groans, 
and tears, Sometimes affecting to 
be lame, and even blind, in or- 
der to excite pity. Indeed 1 
know of people who have more 
command of their passions on such 
occasions; and in this respect the 
women exceed the men, as I can 


affirm with truth I have seen some 


of them with one side of their face 
bathed in tears, while the other 
has exhibited a s1gnificant smile, 


False pretences for obtaining cha- 


rity are 60 common among those 
people, and so often detected, 
that the governor is frequently 
obliged to turn a deaf ear to ma- 
ny who apply for relief; for if he 
did not, he might give away the 
whole of the Company's goods, 
and by degrees all the northern 


tribe would make a trade of beg- 


ging, instead of bringing furs, to 
purchase what they want. It 
may truly be said, that they pos- 
sess a considerable degree of de- 
ceit, and are very complete adepts 
in the art of flattery, which they 
never spare, as long as they find 
that it cenduces to their interest, 
but not a moment longer. They 
take care always to seem attach- 
ed to a new governor, and flatter 
his pride by telling him that they 
look up to him as the father of 
their tribe, on whom they can 
safely place their dependence; 
and they never fail to depreciate 
the generosity of his predecessor, 
however extensive that might 


have been, however humane or 


disinterested his conduct; and if 
as persing the old, and flattering 
the new governor has not the de- 
Sired effect in a reasonable time, 
they represent him as the worst 
of characters, and tell him to his 
hace that he is one of the most 
cruel of men; that he has no ſeel- 


ug for the distresses of their 


* 3 : 


tribe, and that many have pe- 
rished for want of proper asstst— 
ance; and then they boast of hav- 
ing received ten times the tavours 
and presents from his predeces- 
sor. It is remirkahle, chat those 
are most lavish in their praises, 
who have never either deserved 
or received any favours from him. 
In time however this language 
also ceases, and they are pectect- 


ly reconciled. to the man whom 


they would willingly have made 


a fool, and say, *he is no chi'd, 


and not to be deceived by them.“ 

They differ so much from the 
rest of mankind, thai harsh, un- 
courteous uUSage Seems (o agiee 
better with the generality of them, 
particularly the Jower class, than 
mild treatment; for if the least 
respect be shewn them, it makes 
them, intolerably insolent;' and 
though some of their leaders may 
be exempt from this imputation, 
yet there are but few, 


Set a proper value on the iavours 
and indulgencies which are grant- 
ed to them while they remain at 
the Company's factorics, or else— 
where within their territories. — 


Experience has convinced, that 


by keeping a Northern Indian at 
a distance, he may be made ser- 
viceable both to himself and the 
Company; but by giving him the 
least indulgence at the factory, he 
will grow indolent, inactive, and 
troublesome, and only contrive 
methods to tax the generosity 
of an European. . | 


Ihe greatest part of these poo- 


ple never fail to defraud Furope- 
ans whenever it is in their power, 


and take every insthod to over- 


reach them in the way of irade.— 


They will disguise their per- 


sons, and change their pames, in 
order to defraud them of their 
lawful debts, Which they arc 
sometimes permitted to contract 


f even ot 
them, who have sense enough to 
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at the Company's factory; and 
all debts that are outstanding at 


The girls are always betrothe( 
when children, but never to those 


. = | ir% pape 
the succession of a new governor of equal age, which is doubtles {01 
are entirely lost, as they always sound policy with people in their flavo 
deulace, ani bring plenty of wit- situation, where the existence gf hefy 
nesses to prove, that they were a family depends entirely on the SH 
paid long before, but that their abilities and industry of a single "I | 
names had been forgotten to be man. Children, as they justh a 
Struck out of the book. observe, are so liable to alter in atte: 

Notwithstanding all these had their manners and dispositions, this! 
qualities, they are the mildest that it is impossible to judge ſrom dow 
tribe of Indians that trade at any the actions of early youth what dean 

of the Company's settlements; abilities they may possess when jollo 
as the greatest part of them they arrive at puberty. For this and 
are never heated with liquor, are reason the girls are often so diz- prac 
always In their senses, and never proportionably matched for age, two 
3 to riot, or any violence that it is very common to see men and 
beyond bad language. of 35 or 40 years old have young low. 

Ihe men are in general very girls of no more than 10 or 12, B. 
jealous of their wives, and I make and sometimes much younger,— mag: 
no doubt but the same spirit From the early age of 8 or 9 year sors, 
reigns among the women; but they are prohibited by custom B 
they are kept so much in awe of from joining in the most innocent crop 
their husbands, that the liberty amusements with children of the first 
of thinking is the greatest privi- opposite sex; do that when il. B. 

lege they enjoy. The presence ting in their tents, or even when crop 
of a Northern Indian man strikes travelling, they are watched and C 
a peculiar awe into his wives, as guarded with such an unremitting crop 
he always assumes the same au- attention, as cannot be exceeded pric] 
thority over them that the master by the most rigid discipline of an plan 
ofa family in Europe usually does English boarding- school. Custom and 
over his domestic servants. however, and constant example, C. 

Their marriages are not attend- make such uncommon restraint the | 

od with any ceremony; all match- and confinement sit light and eas) C 
es are made by the parents, or even on children, whose tender ſour! 
next of Kin. On those occasions ages seem better adapted to inno- C 
the women scem to have no choice cent and cheerful amusement, and 
but implicitly obey the will of than to be cooped up by the side by 
their parents, who always endea- of old women, and constantly em- stich 
vour to marry their daughters to ployed in scraping skins, mending EI 
those that scem most likely to be shoes, and learning other dome: up tl 
capable of maintaining them, let tic duties, necessary in the cate thin 

their age, person, or disposition of a family. | | very 
be ever so despicable. | [To be concluded in our next.) K 
| | | | 5 bord 
DIRECTIONS for GARDENING for the Month of JULY. VB 
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Kitchen Garden, hung on lines will soon dry: it 3 be 
Aromatic herbs, flowers, and then best to strip off the leaves Le 
chrabs, gathered last month, if and flowers, and put them into na 


tend 
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paper bags, which keep the dust 
from them, and preserve their 
lavour. Continue to gather them 
before their flowers are too much 
. f | 
Asparagus—if you wish to have 
some in autumn, they must be 
attended to at the beginning of 
this month: the stalks must be cut 
down, and the beds watered with 
drainings from a dunghill: the 
following day ſork them up lightly, 
and rake them smooth. If you 
practise this every year, leave 
two or three beds uncut at spring, 
and make some more beds to al- 
low for this double crop. 


mazagan, and the fourth of Wind- 
sors, for late crops. 
Boorcole — plant the second 
crop, e, out the third, and the 
first of Anjou. 8 
Brocoli— plant ont the third 
crop, and prick Hut the fourth, 


prick out the third crop of red: 
plant the second crop of savoys, 
and prick out the third, 


Carrots—to draw young, So.. 


the third crop. _ 
Caulilowers—plant out the 
fourth crop. = 
Celery—plant the second crop, 
and prick out the fifth. 


Cucumhers in the open ground, 


ztick with branches of elm. 
Endive—lay tiles on it, or tie 
up the first crop, plant the second, 


thin the third, and sow the fourth 
very thin. | ns 


border the fiſth and last crop. 
Lavender and Rosemary cut- 


tings—still' plant. 

Leeks — plant out in double 
tors, at six inches distance, and 
8 loot between the rows. 


m a cool place, and hoe those in- 


(ended for seed. | 


Beans—plant the fifth crop of 


Cabbages— plant the fourth 
crop, and prick out the fifth: 


Kidney-beans—sow on a south 


ettuces—s0w the seventh crop 


Nelons 
tendance. | 

Mushrooms-—water in dry wea- 
ther. : | 
Onions hen the leaves begin 
to wither, pull out of the ground. 
Sow the first crop of Welch, and 
the last crop to draw young. 


require constant at- 


Parsley—Sow the third crop 


near a south wall. 

Peas sown last month will re- 
quire sticking. Sow the fourth 
crop of hot-spurs. | 

Radishes sow the eighth crop. 

Spinach—sow the sixth crop, 
and the first of prickly, in a cool 
place, very thin. | 
 Turnips—sow the fiſth and prin- 
ciple crop, and hoe the others. 

Water beds of scedlings, and 
all young crops. | 

Weeds must be constantly at- 
tended to, and raked off the. 


ground, or the secds of many oi 


them will ripen, 


Flower Garden and Shrubvcry. 
Annuals in pots require much at- 
tention ; hose in the borders inust 
be sticked and tied up; and all 
of them watered. Sceds nearly 
ripe must be watched and gather- 
ed, or many zorts will be lost. An- 
nuals to flower late in autumn, 
may still be sown. 


Auriculas and Polyanthuses from 


the seed bed should be transplant- 
ed on a shady border, and in rainy 
weather. Fee 

Box and Ever-green shrube— 
ſinish cutting. 


Bud the curious kinds of ſessu- 


mines, roses, &c. 


Bulbous Roots must still be at- 


tended to; taken up dry and clean, 
and put into shallow wooden bos: 
es. Saffron - crocus, and many 
other sorts which flower in au- 
tumn may now be planted, 
Carnations must be constantly 
watered, and layers and pipings 
male. = | | 
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Ever-greens may be transplant- 
ed! in rain) wWwenther. Finish clip- 
png T. 

Grass and Grs vel Walks must 
be. « mn$tantly weeded, mowed, 
and role. | 

Hyac wthe—examine that there 
15 no moaliiness among them; 
and take away all decayed ones. 

Lilios—i1f they have done flow- 


ering may be taken up. The small 


off-sets planted again directly. 
Mignionelte—50w to flower in 
winter; and put more into pots. 
Myrtles and other green-house 
plants against walls, nail up and 
water fr equently. 
Perennizls and Biennials—finish 


pl anting ſrom the seed-beds. 
Pinks—finish mak ing pipings 


Or cu {tin 88. 


Ro nunculuses take up and lay 


in the sh ide to dry, and when 

cleaned, put into $hatlow box. 
Roxe-treez—finich layering. 
Seeds, as they ripen, must be 


gat hered. 


| „57 „... 
74 


frequen.ly. 


off decayed leaves. Tie up the 
large sorts to sticks. 


pull off improper buds. 


Seedling Trees, Shrubs, and 
Flowers must be shaded and wa- 
tered. 

Shrubberies — prune and hog 


Tulips —finish taking up, &c, 


Fruit Garden and Orchard, 
Ants, flies, and wasps—endea. 
vour to destroy, by hanging bot. 
tles, half-hlled with water, sweet. 
ened with sugar or honey. 
Apricot Trees pull off all fore. 
right shoots, and nail the others. 
Budding of Apricots, Cherries, 
and Peaches—fhnish. 
Espalier Trees—examine ſte— 
quent]y, and train in the shoots. 
Nectarines and Peaches thin 
for the third and last time. 
Strawberries in flower—water 

Qt 
constantly in dry weather, and pull 


fruit of the Hauthois, and other 


Vines—nwl up the shoots e, and 
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Original Poetry. 


MORAL REFLECTIONS. 


YE lovely nymphs, ye sportive youth, 
Who circle Pleasu re's mazy ring, 
Attend awhile the voice of Truth, 
Whose hallow'd dictates now Ising. 
Vour's is the hour of gay delight, 
The source of many a blisstul joy; 
Nor checks the muse your gentle flight, 
Your hopes to blast, your peace destroy. 
Her's is the mild, persuasive art, 


Which fain would bid those joys increase ; 


Which speaks to charm th' ingenuous 
| | heart, 
And breathe, in soothing accents, peace, 
Yet shall no sweet delusive dream, 
Invite your steps t@linger long; 
No heav'n-born fancy deck thy theme, 
Or gild the tenor of her song. | 


A simple bard, whose artless lays, 
„To Fortune and io Fame unknown,”? 
Ne'er drank the sugar'd sweets of praise, 
Nor sank beneath the sat'rist's frown, 


Would fain attract your genial smile, 
Nor you her humbler precepts scorn, 
Would fain one loit'ring hour beguile, 
With truths from small experience drawn, 


Would you to happiness aspire, 
By virtuous actions point the road; 
Or would you catch the sacred fire, 
That gleams o'er her divine abode ? 


Assiduous still to Virtue's lore, 
Peruse her just, unerring page; 
Her haunts with studious steps explore, 
Nor heedless spurn her couusels sage. 
Improve each moment as it flies, 
With generous thought by sense refined, 
And ever early learn to prize, 
„Each moral beauty of the mind.” 
Tho' Folly, ever at your side, 


Present th“ overflowing bowl ; 8 


Whose copious draughts ensure the void, 
And cloud the sun-sbine of the soul. 


Tho' Vice with treacherous footsteps haste 
To blast the vernal hours of life; 

To spread confusion, horror, waste, 
And wreck your peace in bitt'rest strife. 


O $hun with care their syren voice, 
Tho' blooming Fleasure riot there 

Let Prudence guide your early choice, 
And Conscience bid you perscvere, 


That sanction early Virtue's claim, 


Full many a youth ta'en unawares, _ 

Once nurs'd by Virtue's fost'ring breath; 

Lur'd by her false, insiduous snares, 
To infamy, disgrace, and death, 


Has sunk, lamented as despis'd, 
* Mid the world's frown, in dire dismay 3 
Once lov'd, once honor'd, and once priz'd, 
Has fall'n to Vice a cruel prey. 


Ah! Genius will not shield the dart, 
Ah! Learning's power will naught avail ; 
*Tis Virtue only guards the heart | 
Secure from ev'ry murd”riug gale, 
Nor think that spleen inspires my pen, 
Or rigid notions guide my heart, 
To aim censorious shafts at men, 
Or act a misanthropic part, 
No; if that heart does not misgive, 
(From ev'ry wild vagary free) 
Amid its deep recesscs thrive, 
The warmest sparks of Charity, 
Each better hope, each lovelier aim, 
Each prayer ascending o'er thy shrine, 


Propitious heaven still render mine. 


Far from the shouts of noisy Mirth, 
My thoughtful steps delight to rove ; 

Far trom the grov'ling sons of carth, 
My unambitious views remove, 


Yet ne'er one solitary sigh, 
Stole from the confines of my breast; 
One wish from Life's gay scenes to fly, 
And seek, mid shades a peaceful rest. 
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The social joys, the tender cares, 

From meek-ey'd Innocence that flow, 
In all my iuterests claim a share, 

In all my griels a balm bestow. 


But chief to Thee, enchanting maid ! 
Dear allowed Friendship! chief to thee, © 
My | ttle rustic vows are paid, : 
In candour and siucerity. 
O still to guard the genial song, 
My dear tmilius, de gu to bend; 
Forgive a fond, tho” falt'ring tongue, 
And be the patron as the friend. 
Nor vou, to whom I musing tell 
The truths my tend'rer years were l taught, 
Desp se those lays which means, well, 
Nor check the calmly pensive thought. 
But still fair Virtue's fragrant bow?r, 
With fond attentive care uprajse ; 
Thus Peace shall bless each fleeting hour, 
And envied blessings crown „our days, 


_ ALEXIS, 
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DESPONDING DAMON. 


AS early through a grove I stray'd, 

Where Nature mimick'd as she play'd, 
To please my wanton ear; 

Borne on a breeze, methought I heard 

The theme of some distressed bard, 
Thus pouring forth his care. 


« Ye birds, be witness to my love, 

Did ever swain more constant prove, 
Or more that bliss extend? 

Whene'er shè treads the daisy mead, 

Her cos to milk 6r flocks to feed, 
My help I always lend. 


Rut still she's cruel, still gives pain 
Still heedless of my plaintive strain, 
nd from my presence ſſies; 
Ye gods! if virtue's your delight, 
If that be pleasing in your zight, 
Attend my mournful cries,” 


Thus spake the swain, while thro' the glade 
Istole, and reach'd the friendly shade, 


And clasp'd his hand in mine; 


« Damon, my friend, Pre heard thy tale, 


I :aw thy flock w thin the vale, 
And guess'd the lay was thine. 
* How long has thus the vocal grove, 
Resounded with thy tender love? 
_ Wheresdwelts the cruel mad ? 
Iz it within zon mossy bower, 
Inspiral by some perüdious power?“ 
He sigh'd, but nothing said. 


« Ah Damon! fond, poor love-sick boy, 


Like you I've felt the Sick*ning joy; 
But hear, betieve; and fearn : 


Near her lov'd doe oft take your wav, 


As oft seem cheerful, brisk, and gay, 
She'll soon the change discern. 


Women, by Nature prone to love, 


That they the more our flame may prove, 


Are artful, and seom strange; 
But when they see what part we play, 


Lhey'll soon their artfül schemes betray, 


Aud to compliance change?“ 
Soon after Damon's fruitless moan 
Maude Echo watt a dying groan, 

O'er all the neighbouring plan; 
I, who without excess, can love, 
And like a bird delight to rove, 

That shepherd met again. 


Rut mark the change! his brow erene, 

A sweet composure grac'd his mien, 
Lach look free bs joy display'd ; 

Around him skipp'd a fleece 8 

While he in songs enpress'd his love, 
Of «0196 less artſul mate, 


« My friend (said I) what.change is this? 
Whence flows this sudden 5treaun of bliss, 


his pleasing joyful song? 


Has my advice successful prov'd ? 

And have you tortur'd whom you lor'g? 
Speak !--- was my judgment wrong?“ 

© No, no! (cried Damon) thou art kind, 


I bl: ah to tell my raptur'd mind, 
Though firs! reviv'd by thee ; 


But since I'm young, and all my care 


Sprung but from being too aincrre, | 
I'll now expatiate free. 


© No sooner had vou pass'd the glace, 
And leit me in the gloomy shade, 

To ponder when alone, 
Than your kind counsel touch'd my penn, 


And in some measure eas'd my smart, 


For Reason gain'd the throne. 


& comb'd my locks, fresh garbs put on, 6 


And just before the setting sun, 


(My flock within their pen) 
Blithe as a bird I cross'd the grove, 
And, though reluctaat, sung of love, 
Thea sigh'd, and sung again. 
* Thus on by Daphne's cot I stray'd, 
Till met by yon celestial maid, 
The fairest of the fair ! 
Our eyes seem'd mutual, and our love, 
Does now those mutual transports prove; 
Thus ended all my care.“ 


But Daphne's now distracted grown, 
With Damon all her joys are flown, 
Still envying Delia's fate: : 
Be cautious then ye thoughtless ſir, 
Do not postpone what's most your care, 
Lest ye repent too late. 


les wick. J. H. . 


SENSIBILITY. 


A Rose-bud overcharg'd with dew, 


Its withering head declined, 

Nigh broken from its parent bough, 
The sport of every wind. 

Maria, to the wood-bine bow?r, 
With Ella chanced to walk, 

Careful she rais'd the drooping flow'r, 
Aud tied its bending stalk. 

Ah live (she cried) my lovely rose, 
And let yonr charms expand ; 

Free to the gale your sweets disclose, 
Nor dread the $spoiter's hand.” 


As through the grove, at close of day, 
Maria lonely stray'd, 


A weeping female eross'd the way, 


And thus implored her aid: 
In pity hear a daugliter's pray'r, 
In pit haste to save, 
Alfred, mv father, bon 'd with care. 
Is sinking to the grave. 


ORIGINAL 


Content, within a litfle cot, 
That decks yon verdant vale, 

The cheerful song that bless'd our lot, 
Was borne on ev'ry gale. 


The lord of these domains one day, 
Beheld this lackless face, 

His boom Justice ceas'd to sway, 
And Passion held her place, 


In vain, to win me to his arms, 
Each gaudy lure he tried; 

For me his riches wanted charms, 
Virtue was all my pride. 


Then wild revenge inflam'd his breast, 
Beneath Oppression's rod | 

My aged father sunk distrest, 
Nor hop'd, but in his God. 


Heay'n knows my pure unspotted fame, 
That more than life I prize; 

Nor will Learn the bread of shame, 
No, though my father dies! 

Then gracious hear a daughter's pray er, 
If you delay to save 

My father, how*d with want and care, 
Must sink into his grave.“ 


In vain the murmurs of distress, 
Assail'd Maria's ear, | 

What Misery would fain ExPress, 
Maria would not hear. 

A generous rustic, as he pass*d, 
Oferheard the mournful tale, 


Borne on the wings of eager haste, 
He fitted to the vale. 


And as the bounteous dole he gave, 
Beneficently smil*d ; 

Rejoicid from lawless wer to save 
The father and the child. 

Sbame on those hearts that never ſelt 
A fellow-creature*s woes, | 

Yet tenderly affect to melt, 
In pity for a rose. 

Ies wich. ; N. 


| HENRY's GRAVE. 


I once whey; sweet evening gale, 
To sce thy breath the poplar wave; 
But now it bids my cheek turn pale; 


It waves the grass ofer Henry's grave. 


Ah setting sun! how chang*d I Seem, 
„, to thy rays, prefer the gloom, 
Since now, alas! I see them beam 
n Heury* s lone and silent tomb. 


Sxoet evening Sale, h hon ter I seem, 
wish thee oer my sod to wave; 


Ah setting sun! soon may eat thou beam 


On mine as welt as Henry* $ * 
Iswien. A. M. B. 
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TO PATIENCE. 


FROM the bright regions of eternal day, 
Where, in glad notes, the joyous cherubssing 
In one enraptur*d neyer-ceasiny lay, 
To Nature*s God, her father and her king. 
| | grant 
Patience! descend, best giſt kind heaven can 
To man, whose stubbora, hose ungovern'd 
Can every blessing, every joy supplant, | will, 
And in their place raise eyery poignant Il. 
Oh come! surrounded with thy sober train 
Of meekness, piety, and holy hope; 


Bless*d source of peace, bless*d cure of every 


pain, | droop, 
Without whose aid the proudest spirits 
mind, 


"Kindly descend on those whose bumbl'd 


Kuows no relief, but what from thee may 
spring; find; 
Whose griefs no cure, whose pangs no respite 
On chose descend, and with thee comfort 
bring. 
Oh! hover round the n bed, 
Where lingering sickuess claims thy foster- 
ing care; head, 


Thy influence rears the drooping suff*rer's 


And gives a ray of merit to his prayer. 


power, 
«Tis thine to smooth the rugged hand of 


To cheer the weak, to comfort those who 


Rinks. - © shower, 
From orphans cheeks to wipe the gushing 
And steal the die from the martyr'd 


saint. 


Thy everlasting, all-cufficient sway, [carc ; 


Makes want, oppression, sickness, grief and 
Stript of their rigour, pass bal{-felt away, 
Or, like the terrors of à dream apprar. 
Tis guilt alone appalls the human heart, 
Prompts the unpiticd sig], tht incessant trar : 
Guilt in the baleful pojson dips the dart; 
* A wounded spirit who could ever bear? 


Oh max my soul direct her Steps aright, 
To find the path to man $0 kindly given ; 
Thro* pleasures which allure, thro* pajns 
which tright, 


By Patient steadiness to climb to heaven 
J. H. k. 


e . ef] 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


THE fair one is false to her word, 


Lscek her, but seek her in vain ; 
Can her lip of delight, so ador'd, 
Oh! bid me of falschood complain! 2 


How happy I wclcom*d the morn ! 

How bright seemed the sun to my eyes! 
But ev* ning Surveys me forlorn, 

And her Shadows descend on — sighs. 
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Hope! whisper no more to my heart, 
That to bless it my idol is wear! 
Fate duoms us for ever to part, 
And dashes my bliss with a tear, 


Yet, hark! *tis the voice of my love! 
Tis the music of Fhillida's tongue. 

Ah! no, *tis a sound from the grove; 
Alas! *tis the Nightingale's song. 


Parafhrase on the 1 17 th Palm. 


ADORE your Great Creator, sound his 

Whose gracious goodness flows ten thou- 
sand ways: | 

Lift up your voices all ve sons of earth; 


Sound his almighty praise who gave you | 


birth, 


"of 


June 4. His Majesty's birth-day 
was commemorated with every 
mark of loyalty at Ipswich, Bury, 


Woodbridge, Framlingham, Ha- 
lesworth, &c. At Woodbridge 


an excellent peal of eight new 


bells was opened, and continued 
ringing great part of the day. 
Bury Assizes will commence on 


the 11th of July. 5 
Much company and good sport 
are expected at Ipswich Races, on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thurs- 
day next. | 


—_— _—_ 


T 

May 26. Mr. John Lay of Bent- 
ley, to Miss Eliza Garwood, of 
the same place. 185 
June 6. At Bury, Mr. Foster, 
ironmonger, to Miss Isabella 
Groom. c | 


Same day, Mr. John Wilson of : 


Gazely, to Miss E. Teverson of 
Cowlinge. „ 

13. Mr. R. Fulcher, of Ips- 
wich, to Miss S. Baker. 

20. Mr. Sutton of Southwark, 
to Miss Towell, of Bury. 
Same day, Mr. Cole of Che- 
vington, to Miss Adams of Bury. 


Lon 


— 


OCCURRENCES. 


OCCURRENCES, 


How great his mercies who is always 9000 
To us vile creatures in this low abude:; 
For ever true is our Eternal Lorg, 

In all his doings as his HOLY word, 
Praise Him who sits and reigns SUprems 
ahove, | 
For all his bounteous goodness and his oye, 

LEvinGToN, 1 


EPIGRAM. 


— — — 


AT church I heard the parson say, 
No man must work on sabbath day ;* 
But O, good heaven! how he did work 
Wheu he got home, with knife and fork, 


p. M. 


24, Mr. Primrose, surgeon, of 
Mildenhall, to Miss Cooke of 
F | 


| r 

Lately, aged 78, Mrs. Cock, 
widow, who kept the Lion Inn at 
Yaxley 40 AAA 

June 5, Mr. Crane of Wickham 
Market, being killed by a fall 
from his horse. 

7. Mr. William Dabnaham of 
Gorleston, aged 80. 

8. The Rev. Simon Adams of 
Ubbeston, in the 50th year of lis 
age; vicar of that parish, and 
rector of Bedfield. 

9. After a few days illness, Mr, 
W. Paxman, aged 53, of the Ram 
Inn, Ipswich. | 


12. Mrs. Back, wife of Mr. J. 


Buck, merchant, of Worlington, 


13. Mrs. Martin, wife of Mr.“ 
John Martin of Rougham. Same 
day Mrs. Hayward, wife of Mr, 
W. Hayward of the same place. 

17. After a short illness, Mrs, 


Norris, wife of Mr. Norris, bra- 


zier, of Ipswich. 
21. Mr. Lanman, cheese - mor- 
ger, of Ipswich. 


Ipswich 


For JULY, 1799. 


—_ 
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The LIFE of CARDINAL WOLSEY, concluded. 


|  Notwithstanding these favours 
the capricious king very soon dis- 


solved both Wolsey's Colleges, 
u- 


though he, with the greatest hu 
mility, pleaded for them. He had 
too, in his prosperity, al a great 
expence, erected a sumptuous 
tomb; this Henry seized. Let 
on Wolsey's representing that the 
air of Esher was prejudicial to his 
constitution, the king permitted 
him to remove to Richmond, and 


the treasury to render his circum- 
stances more easy. This removal 
displeased his enemies, who fear- 


ed his proximity to cdurt might 


renew the king's attachment to 
dim: they therefore prevailed on 
Henry to order the Cardinal to re- 
ade at his archbishopric: the poor 
Cardinal begged to go no farther 
than Winchester, but no place 
short of Yorkshire could be grant- 


ed him, The Duke of Norfolk 


ne day meeting Wolsey's secre- 
BY rant, said to him, Go 
tell thy master, that unless he 
quickly removes. towards the 


north, I will tear him to pieces 


vith wy teeth,” When this was 


told the Cardinal, he said, Then 
it is time for me to be going.” 
On his arrival at Cawood, the 


archiepiscopal seat, he gave him- 
self up to 1 
toral charge; was very charitable 


evotion, and his pas- 


to the poor, and hospitable to all, 


and began to repair his palace: 


but these circumstances raised the 
envy of the courtiers; ſor Crom- 
well, in one of his letters to him 


c from London says, Some there 
a sum of money was issued from 


be that do allege your grace 


keeps too great a house and fa- 
mily, and that you are continual- 
i building: for the love of God 
b 


erefore have respect, and re- 
frain.” The Cardinal in conse- 


uence contracted his manner of 


living: but the dean and chapter 


of his cathedral church, without 
his, knowledge, 5 made great pre- 


parations for his solemn installa- 


tion, and for a week before the 
£5 fixe of 


* 


ingdom to be present at it. 1 
enemies were alarmed at every 
appearance gf returning favour 
which Wolsey experienced, and, 
assisted by Anne Boleyn and her 


d for that ceremony, peo- 
lin flocked ſrom all parts of the 
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rested for high treason. The 
king was probably the more wil- 
ling to comply, as he perceived 
that the extremities to which he 
was pushed both against the pope 
and the ecelesiastical order, chief- 
ly on account of his divorce, would 
be naturally disagreeable to the 
Cardinal. . 


* 


The earl of Northumberland 


and Sir Walter Walsh were dis- 
patched to seize Wolsey, and 
reached Cawood Oct. 30, .1530, 
while he was at dinner. When 
he was informed the earl of Nor- 
thumberland was in the hall, he, 
zupposing it was a friendly visit 


from his ald pupil, rose immedi- 


ately from table, went down stairs 
to meet him, and expressed his 
concern, that for want of previ- 
ous notice, his reception was not 
better. He then took the earl 


by tlie. hand, and led him up to 


his apartment, Northumbertand's 
en following. While these 
were in conversation the earl took 
Wolsey aside to a window, and 
said, My lord, I arrest you for 

high treason.” The Cardinal de- 
manded to see his authority; but 
the earl refusing to shew his com- 


mission, Wolsey would not sub- 


mit to the arrest. During this de- 
and repeating the same words 


. 


Cardinal submitted. 


Which the earl had spoken, the 


The next day was spent in 


packing up some of his effects, 
and preparing for the journey: 
as zoon as the country people 


knew was going on, they sur- 


rounded the palace, and express- 
ed the greatest concern, for he 
| had always been the friend and 
an of the poor. Early the 
following morni 


'S, he set off tow 


7 


IL 


$ London: the 
„„ 


5 * 


Sunday Nov. 


eee 
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uncle the Duke of, Norſolk, pre- 
vailed on Henry to have him ar- 


with great lamentation, and fy. 
lowed him sevetal miles, till Wal. 
sey desired them to return, and 


be patient; for he feared not hi, 


enemies, but entirely submitted 
to the will of heaven. In three 
days he arrived at Sheffield Park, 
where he remained 18 days, he. 
ing kindly entertained by the eat] 


of Shrewsbury, and visited with 


great respect by the. neighbour. 


ing gentlemen. He was here 


taken ill one day at dinner, an 
it was suspected he was poisoned 


by himself or some other person: 


whether he really was poisoned or 
not remains doubtful ; but there 


1s a presumption at least that it 


was not by himself; for when Sir 


Wm. Kingston, lieutenant of the 


Tower, came to Sheſſield to take 
him into custody, and attend hin 
to London, he clapped his hands 
on this thigh, and sighed deeply, 
saying, I see now what is pte. 
paring for me.” He was very il 


and weak when he leſt this place, 
and on the third night reached 
Leicester-Abbey, where he was 


received with great reverence 
and respect by the whole con- 
vent; but he only said, Father 


abbot, I am come to lay my bones 
among you.“ He was with diſſ. 
culty taken from his mule, helped 
We | up stairs, and put into a bed. 

date Sir Walter Walsh came up, 


This was on Saturday Nov. 25, 
His illness increased till the Tues 


day morning, when Sir William 
Kingston went into his room eat. 
ly, and asked him how he had 
rested. The Cardinal devout! 
answered, I only wait the ple 
sure of heaven to render my poot 


soul into the hands of my Cres 


tor.“ He was then about an how 
at confession. Kingston returned, 
and Wolsey finding his dissolution 
very nigh said, «] 


d, „ pray you hate 
me heartily recommen ed unto 
his royal majest Ys and beseech 


dit, an my behalf, ts call. tc P 


must 
pain: 
my 's 
My. 1 
advis 
priv) 
vou: 
put 1 
can 1 


| ding, 


agalt 
King 


thing 


my t 
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;emembranc?2 all matters that have 
passed between us from the be- 
ginning, especially with regard to 
his business with the queen; and 
then he will know in his consci- 
ence whether I have offended 
him. He is a prince of a most 
royal carriage, and hath a og 
ly heart; and rather than he will 
miss, or want any part of his will, 
he will endanger the one half of 
his kingdom. I do assure you, 
that I have often kneeled before 
him, sometimes three hours doch 
ther, to persuade him from his 
will and appetite, but could not 
prevail. Had I but served my 
God as diligently as I have serv- 
| ed my king, he would not have 
given me over in my grey hairs ; 
but this is the just reward that I 
must receive for my indulgent 
pains and study, not regarding 
my service to: God, but only to 
my prince. Therefore, let me 
advise you, if you be one of the 
privy-council, as by your wisdom 
you are fit, take care what you 
put into the king's head ; for you 
can never put it out again.” Ad- 
ding, after a very severe warning 
against the Lutherans, Mr. 
Kingston farewell: I wish all 
| things may have good success: 
my time draweth on fast.“ Hav- 


4 So may he rest; his faults lie gently on him! | {| 
Yet thus far, Griffith, give me leave to speak him, 4.4 
And yet with charity—He was a man N 
Of an unbounded stomach, 
Himself with princes; one, that by suggestion 
Ty'd all the kingdom: simony was fair play; 
His opinion was the law: I' 
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had vices which disgraced him as 


has given of the Cardinal is very F 


to Queen Catharine, had. given 


journe 


ha _—_ TY 

He would say untruths; and be ever double . 
Both in his words and meaning. He was never, , 

But where he meant to ruin, pitiful: 


20 
ing uttered these words, he died 
about eight o'clock, in the pre- 
sence of the guards, who had been 
called in too see him expire. This 
was on the 28th of Nov, 1530. 
From the different actions which 1 
are here related of Wolsey, his 1 
character may be easily drawn. +} 
He was proud and . haughty in 
prosperity, and mean and cow- 
ardly in adversity; and though he 


a man, particularly as filling the F 
sacred office of a prelate, yet he Ie 
had virtues: he was a great pro- + 
moter and patran of | 3p. abt 
and a liberal friend to the poor. 
Had he not been trusted with too 
much power, or had he lived un- 
der a better prince, he might have 
been a good, as he certainly was 1 
a great man, | ED =; 
; v {28 


The character which Shakspere 


just, and an excellent specimen“ 

of that author's poetry, we shall. 

therefore copy it. A 
After Griffith, gentleman-usher 
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her an account of Wolsey's arrest, 
to Leicester, method and 
time of death, &c. nearly as above. 
related, the queen says, * 


- 


ever ranking | 4 | 


f His. romises Were, as he then Was, mighty; 5 | 8 8 a 
But hi performance, as he is now, nothing. = 

Of his own body he was ill, and gave TVET WA ** 

„be clergy ill example. F e 

Alt 2 Grifi;h—Noble madam, EE cvs 2 * 


g K p Lk: 240 . * 211. * 86.5 
. Men's evil manners live in brass; their virtues 
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We write in water. May it please your highness 
To hear me speak his good now? | 
Catherine, Yes, good Griffith; 


I were malicious else. 


Griffith, This cardinal, 


Though from a humble stock, undoubtedly 


Was fashion'd to much honour. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe, and good one: 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading ; 

_ Lofty and sour, to them that lov'd him not; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 

And though he were unsatisſy'd in getting 


(Which was a sin), ö 
He was most prince 
Those twins of learn 


et in bestowing, madam, 
y : Ever witness for him 
ing, that he rais'd in you, 


1 85 ich, and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 


Inwilling to out- live the 7 


The other, though unfinis 


od he did it; 
'd, yet so famous, 


So excellent in art, and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak its virtue. 
His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him; 
For then, and not till then, he felt himself, 
And found the blessedness of being little: 
And, to add greater honours to his age 
Than man could give him, he dy'd fearing God. 
Catlerine. Aſter my death I wish no other herald— 
No other speaker of my living actions . 
To keep my honour from corruption, 
But such an honest chronicler as Griffith. : 
Whom I most hated living, thou hast made me, 
With thy religious truth, and modesty, . 
Now in his ashes honour : Peace be with him !— 


King Hen, 8. Act 4. Scene 2. 
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As a supplement to the account 
of the parrot, in our last, we in- 
sert the following method of pre- 
serving those birds, or any other 
oſ beautiful plumage, when dead, 
so that their appearance continues 
the same as when alive. | 

When the bird is recently dead, 


open its body, and extract the in- 


testines; then fill the cavity with 


the following composition. Com- 


mon salt one pound, alum po. 


dered four ounces, and ground 
pepper two ounces. The throat 


and gullet may be filled with the 
same, by puttin 


it in at the beak 
with a quill. The head must be 
opened near the root of tie 


tongue, and the brain being taken 
out, fill the vacancy with the 


same composition. en let the 


bird be hung up by its legs due 


NATURAL 


or four days, that the. salts may 
onetrate the fleshy parts: it must 
then be placed in a frame to dry, 


in the attitude in which living 


birds of that species generally ap- 
pear. It must be here supported 
by two threads one passing thro? 
near its tail, and the other thro?- 
its eyes. When perfectly dry and 
stilf, it may be placed in a case 
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proyided for it, to which it 24 
be fixed by a pin through eac 


foot. - The eyes must be Supplied | 


by glass beads of a proper size, 
put in with strong gum water, 
We received the foregoin di- 


rections from a, correspondent, 


who has often by them successful- 
ly preserved parrots and other 


* Of the MIGRATION of BIRDS. 


It has been generally believed, 
that many different kinds of birds 
annually pass from one country to 
another, and spend the summer 
or the winter where it is most 
agreeable to them; and that even 


gions of Africa, when directed by 


2 peculiar instinct to leave their 


own country. It has long been 
an opinion pretty generally re- 
ceived, that swallows reside du- 
ring the winter season in the 
warm Southern regions; and Mr. 
Adanson particularly relates his 


having seen them at Senegal, 


when they were obliged to leave 
this country. But besides the 
swallow, Mr. Pennant enume- 
rates many other birds which mi- 
grate from Britain at different 
times of the year, and are then to 
be found in other countries; af- 
ter which they again leave those 
countries, and return to Britain. 
The reason of these migrations he 
supposes to be a deſect of food at 
certain seasons of the year, or 
the want of a secure asylum 
from the persecution of man 
during the time of .courtship, in- 
cubation, and-nutrition. The fol- 


lowing is his list of the migrating 


R 1 5-5 4b hh, 
+ 1, Crows,.. Off this genus, the 
ed ,crow., migrates, regularly 


with the woodcock. It inhabits 


North Britain the whole year: a 
ſew are said annually to breed on 


Dart-moor, in Devonshire. It 
breeds also in Sweden and Au- 


stria: in some of the Swedish pro- 


vinces it only shiſts its quarters, 
the birds of our own island will 


seek the most distant southern re- 


in others it resides throughout the 
year. Our author is at a loss for 


the summer retreat of those Which 
visit us in such numbers in win- 
ter, and quit our country in the 
spring; and for the reason why a 
bird, whose food is such that it 


may be found at all seasons in this 
country, should leave us. 


2. Cuckoo, Disappears early in 
autumn; the retreat of this and 


the following bird 1s quite un- 
known to us. 


3. Wryneck, Is a bird that 
leaves us in the winter. 


diet be ants alone, as several a- 
sert, the cause of its migration is 
very evident. This bird disap- 
pears beſore winter, and revisits 


us in the spring, a little earlier 


than the cuckoo. : | 
4. Hohe. Comes to England 


but hy accident: Mr. Pennant 
once indeed heard of a pair that 

attempted to make their nest in a 
meadow at Selborne, Hampshire, 


but were frightened away by the 
curiosity of people. It breeds in 
Germany. TR 

5. Grous, The whole tribe, ex- 
cept the.quail, lives here all the 
year round: that bird either leaves 


— — 


If its 
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us, or else retires towards the 
Sea-coasts. LN 

6. Pigeons, Some few of the 
ring-doves breed here; but the 
multitude that appears in the 
winter is so disproportioned to 
what continue here the whole 
year, as to make it certain that 
the greatest part quit the country 
in the spring. It is most probable 
they go to Sweden to breed, and 
return from thence in autumn; 


as Mr. Ekmark informs us, they 


entirely quit that country before 
winter. Multitudes of the com- 


mon wild pigeons also make the 


northern retreat, and visit us in 
winter; not but numbers breed 
in the high cliffs in all parts of this 
island. The turtle also probably 
leaves us in the winter, at least 


changes its place, removing to the 


southern counties. | Fr 
7. Stare. Breeds here. Possi- 
bly several remove to other coun- 
tries for that purpose, since the 
: PR of those that continue 
ere seems unequal to the clouds 
of them that appear in winter. It 


is not unlikely that many migrate 


into Sweden, where Mr. Berger 


observes they return in spring. 
4 The fieldfare and 


. 8, Thrushes, 
the red-wing breed and pass their 
sumniers in Norway and other 
cold countries; their food is ber- 


ries, which abounding in our 


kingdoms tempt them here in the 
winter. These two, and the 
Royston crow, are the only land 
birds that regularly and constant - 


ly migrate into England, and do 


not breed here. The hawfinch 


and crossbill come here at such 


uncertain times as not to deserve 
the name of birds of passage. 
9. Chatterer. The chatterer ap- 


pears annually. about Edinburgh 


in flocks during winter, and feeds 
an the berries of the mountain- 


ash. In South Britain it is an ac- 
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10. Grosbeaks, The grosbeak 
and crossbill come here but sl. 
dom; they breed in Austria. The 
pine | hag probably breeds in 
the forests of the Highlands of 
Scotland, 5 

11. Buntings, All the genus 
inhabits England throughout the 


. except the greater bran. 


ling, which is forced here from 
the north in very severe seasons. 
12. Finches, All continue in 
some parts of these kingdoms, ex. 
cept the siskin, which is an irre. 
* visitant, said to come from 
ussia. The linnets shift their 
quarters, breeding in one part of 
this island, and remove with their 


young to others. All finches feed 


on the seeds of plants. 

13. Larks, Fly-catchers, IV agtails, 
and Warblers, All of these feed 
on insects and worms; yet only 
part of them quit these kingdoms, 
though the reason of migration is 


the same to all. The nightingale, 


black-cap, fly-catcher, willow. 
wren, wheat-ear, and white- 
throat, leave us before winter, 
while the small and delicate gold- 
en-crested wren braves our se- 
verest frosts. The migrants of 
this genus continue longest in 
Great Britain in the southern 
counties, the winter in those parts 
being later than in those of the 
north; Mr. Stillingfleet having 


observed several wheat-ears in 


the isle of Purbeck on the 18th of 
November. As these birds are 


incapable of very distant flights, 


Spain, or the south of France, is 
probably their winter asylum. 


14. Swallows and N | 
Every species disappears at the 
approach of winter. . 


Water Frul. 


Of the vast variety of water 
fowl that frequent Great Britain, 
it is amazing to reflect how few. , 
are known to breed here: the 
cause that principally-urges them 
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toleave this country, seems to be 


not merely the want of food, but 
the desire of a secure retreat. — 
Our country is too populous for 
birds so shy and timid as the bulk 


of these are: when great part of 


our islaud was a mere waste, a 


tract of woods and fen, doubt- 


less many species of birds, which 
at this time migrate, remained in 
security throughout the year.— 
Egrets, a species of heron now 
carce known in this island, were 
in former times in prodigious 
plenty; and the crane, that has 
totally forsak en this country, bred 
ſamiliarly in our marshes; their 
place of incubation, as well as of 
all other cloven-footed water-fowl 
{the heron excepted) being on 
| the ground, and exposed to every 
one. As rural economy increased 
in this country, - these animals 
were more and more disturbed; 
at length, by a series of alarms, 
they were necessitated to seek, 
during the summer, some lonely 
safe habitation. e 
On the contrary, those that 
build or lay in the almost inacces- 
zible rocks that impend over the 


British seas, breed there still in 
vast numbers, having little to fear to breed: as soon as the young 
can fly, they return to us again, 
because the frosts which set in 


ſtom the approach of mankind: 
the only disturbance they meet 
with in general being from the 
desperate attempts of some few 
to get their eggs. Yn 

Cloven: footed Mater forol. 


15. Herons. The white heron is 
an uncommon. bird, and visits us 


at uncertain seasons; the com- 
mon kind and the bittern never 
TT... ᷣͤ 7 per fr 4 
16. Curlews, The curlew breeds 
dometimes on our mountains; but 
considering the vast flights that 
appear in winter, it is probable, 
that the greater part retire to 
ether countries: the whimbrel 
dreeds on the Grampian hills, in 
e neighbourhood of Inyercauld. 


their 
Which are the natural ſood of these 
birds. Mr. Ekmark speaks thus 
of the retreat of the whole tribe 


17. Ser. The woodcock breeds 
in the moist woods of Sweden, 


and other cold countries. Some 


snipes breed here, but the great- 


est part retire elsewhere; as do 


every other species of this genus. 


18. Sandhiſiers. The lapwing 


continues here the whole year; 
the ruff breeds here, but retires 


in winter; che redshank and sand- 


piper breed in this country, and 
reside here. All the others ab- 


sent themselves during summer. 


19. Plovers and Oyster- catcher. 


The long-legged plover and san- 
derling visit us only in winter; 
the dottrel appears in spring and 
and in autumn; yet, what is very 
singular, we do not find it breeds 
in South Britain. The oyster- 


catcher lives with us the whole 
year. The Norfolk plover and 


sea- lark breed in England. The 


green plover breeds on the moun- 


tains of the north of England, and 

on the Grampian hills. | 
-- We must here remark, that eve- 
ry species of the genera of cur- 


lews, woodcocks, sandpipers and 
plovers, that forsake us in the 


spring, retire to Sweden, Poland, 
Prussia, Norway, and Lapland, 


early in those countries totally de- 


prive them of the means of sub- 


sisting; as the dryness and hard- 
ness of the ground in general, 
during our summer, prevent them 
from penetrating the earth with 

bills in search of worms, 


of cloven-footed water-fowl out 
of his-own country (Sweden) at 
the approach of winter; and Mr. 


Klein gives much the tame ac- 


count of those of Poland and Prus- 


- * 
Slaà. 
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they pass over from Irela 
Painssd between the two islands 


Spain. 
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20. Rails and Gallinules. Every 
ecies of these two genera con- 
tinue with us the whole year (the 
land-rail excepted, which is not 
seen here in winter). It likewisc 


continues in Ireland only during 
the summer months, When they 


are very numerous. Great num- 
bers 15 778 in Anglesa the latter 
end of May: it is en that 


reland, the 


eing but small. As we have in- 


standes of these birds lighting on 


Ships in the Channel and the Bay 
of Biscay, we may conjecture 
their winter quarters to, be in 


1 Finned-footed W, ater-birds. 11 
21. Phalarejes visit us but sel- 
dom; their breeding- place is Lap- 
land, and other arctic regions. 

22. Grebes. The great - crested 


grebe, the black and white grebe, 


and little grebe breed with us, 


and never migrate; tlie others vi- br 
sit us accidentally, and breed in 
Lapland. 


Meb.footed Birds. 

23. Avoset, Breed near Fossdike 
in Lincolnshire, but quit their 
quarters in winter. They are then 
Shot in different parts 
dom, which: they visit, not regu- 


_ larly,” but accidentally. 


24. Aus and Gui lemots. The 


| prom 'auk or pinguin sometimes 


reeds in St. Kilda. The auk, the 
guillemot, and puffin, inhabit 
most of the maritime cliffs of 


Great Britain in amazing num- 


ders, during summer. The black 
guillemot breeds in the Bass Isle, 


in Llandidno rocks. We are at a 
loss for the breeding- place of the 
other species; neither can we be 
very certain of the winter resi- 


dence of any of them, excepting 


of the less guillemot and black- 
billed auk, which during winter, 
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the king- 


swan and 


HISTORY. 


visit in vast flocks the Frith g 


Forth. 


25. Divers. These chief y breed 
in the lakes of Sweden and Lay, 


land, and in some countries ner 
the pole; but some of the tel. 


throated divers, the northern and 


the imber, may breed in the north 


of Scotland and its isles. 

26. Terns. Every species breeh 
here; but leaves us in the Winter. 
27. Petrels. The fulmar breed 
in the isle of St. Kilda; and con. 
nues there the whole year excegt 
September and part of October. 


The shearwater visits the Isle gf 


Man in April; breeds there; and 


leaving it in August or the begin. 


ning of September, disperses over 
all parts of the Atlantic ocean. 
The storm-finch is seen at all dis 
tances from land on the same vat 
watery tract; nor is ever found 
near the shore, except by some 
very rare accident, unless in the 
reeding season. Mr. Pennant 
found it on some little rocky islez 
off the north of Skye. It aly 
breeds in St. Kilda. He also su- 
pects that it nestles on the Blas 
quet Isles off Kerry, and that i 
is the gourder of Mr. Smith. 
28. Mergansers. This whole ge. 
nus is mentioned among the birds 
that fill the Lapland lakes during 
Summer. Mr. Pennant has see 
the young of the red-breastedn 
the north of Scotland: a fewd 
these, and perhaps of the gov 
fanders, may breed there. 
29. Ducks. Of the numero 
species that form this genus, ue 
know of ſew that breed here: tit 
| goose, the shield-dud, 
the elder - duck, a few shovellen 


garganies, and teals, and ave) 


small portion of the wild ducks 
The rest contribute to form tu 
amazing multitude of water n 
that annually repair from #6 


parts of Europe to the woods u. 
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I lakes of Lapland and other arc- 


tie regions, there to perſorm the 


W {actions of incubation, and nu- 
rition in full security. They and 


(ueir yorpg quit their retreat in 


A September, and disperse them- 


«elves over Europe, With us 


they make their appearance the 


beginning of October; circulate 


E 4r5t round our shores; and, when 
EB compelled by severe frost, betake 


tnemselves to our lakes and ri— 
vers, Of the web-footed fowl 


there are some of hardier consti- 


tutions than others: these endure 
the ordinary winters of the more 
northern countries; but when the 
cold reigns there with more than 


common rigour, they repair for 
Shelter to these kingdoms : this 
# regulates the appearance of some 


of the liver kind, as also of the 
wild swans, the swallow-tailed 


| chield-duck, and the different 
sorts of goosanders which hen, 


visit our coasts. Barentz found 


| the harnacles with their nests in 


great numbers in Nova Zembla. 
Clusius, in his Exot. 368, also ob- 
serves, that the Dutch discovered 
them on the rocks of that country 
and in Waygate Straits. They, 
as well as the other species of 
wild geese, go very far north to 
breed, as appears 255 the histo- 
ries of Greenland and Spitzber— 


gen, by Egdede and Crantz.— 


These birds seem to make Iceland 


Serves; few continue there to 
breed, but only visit that island in 
the spring, and after a short stay 
retire still farther nortl. 

30. Corvorants, The corvorant 
and Shag breed on most of our 
high rocks: the gannet in some 
of the Scotch isles, and on the 


| coast of Kerry: the two first con- 


tinue on our shores the whole 


year, The gannet disperses it- 


elf all round the seas of Great 
Britain, in pursuit of the herring 


Fe 


2 


and pilchard, and even as far as 


the Tagus to prey on the sardina. 
But of the numerous species of 


fowl here enumerate l, it may be 
observed ho very few entrust 


themselves to us in the breeding 
season, and what a distant flight 
they make to perform the first 
great dictate of nature, 

There seems o be scarcely any 
but what we have traced to Lap- 
land, a country of lake:, rivers; 
Swamps, and alps, covered with 
thick and gloomy forests, that af- 
ford shelter during summer to 


these fowls, which in winter dis- 
perse over the greatest part of . 


Europe. In tho-e arclic regions, 
by reason of the thickness of the 
woods, the ground remains moist 
and penetrable to the woodeocks, 
and other slenler-billed fowl; 
and for the weh- ſooted birds, the 
waters afford larvae innumerable 
of the tormenting gnat. The 
days there are long; and the 
beautiful meteorous nights in- 
dulge them with every opportu- 
nity of collecting so minute a 
food, whulst mankind is very 
sparingly scattered over that vast 
northern waste. 

Why then should T inneus, the 


great explorer of these rude de- 


serts, be amazed at the myriads 
of water-fowl that migrated with 
him out of Lapland? which ex- 


_ceeded in multitude the army of 
a resting- place, as Horrebow ob- 


Xerxes; covering, for eight 
whole days and nights, the sur- 
face of the river Calix ! His par- 


would confine their food to the 


vegetable kingdom, almost de- 
nied to the Lapland waters; in- 


attentive to a more plenteous ta- 


ble of insect food, which the all- 


bountiful Creator had spread for 
them in the wilderness. It may 
be remarked, that the lakes of 


mountainous rocky countries in 
general are destitute of plants: 
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few or none are seen on those of 
Switzorland; and Linnæus makes 


the same observation in respect 


to those of Lapland, having, du- 
ring his whole tour discovered 
only a single specimen of a lemma 
triculca, or © ivy-leaved duck's 
meat,” Flora La. No. 470.; a 
few of the SCIT ues. lacustris, Or 
„ bullrush,” No. 18. ; the alohecu- 
rus geniculatus, or “ flote foxtail 
grass,“ No. 38.; and the ranum- 
eulus aquatilis, No. 234. ; which 
are all he enumerates in his Prole- 


gomera to that excellent perform- 


ance, | 5 

A short abstract of the argu— 
ments used by the Hon. Daines 
Barrington against the migration 
of birds in general, from a paper 
published by him in the 62d vo— 
lume of the Philosophical Trans— 
actions. This gentleman denies 
that any well-attested instances 
can be produced of this supposed 
migration ; which, he thinks, if 


there were any such periodical 
tight, could not possibly have 


e5caped the frequent observation 
of seamen. It has indeed been 
asserted that birds of passage be- 
come invisible in their flight, be— 
cause they rise too high in the air 


to be perceived, and because they 
choose the night for their passage. 


The author, however, expresses 
his doubts © whether any bird 
was ever seen to rise to a greater 
height than perhaps twice that 
of St. Paul's cross;“ and he far- 
ther endeavours to show, that the 
extent of some of these supposed 
migrations (from the northern 
parts of Europe, for instance. to 
the line) is too great to be ac- 
counted for by having recourse 
to the argument founded on a 
nocturnal passage. 


The author next recites, in a : 


chronological order, all 'the in- 
stances that he has been able to 
collect, of birds having been ac- 
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tually seen by mariners when ther 
were crossing a large extent d 
sea; and he endeavours to shon 
that no stress can be laid on the 
few casual observations of thix 
kind that have been produced in 
support of the doctrine of a regy. 
lar and periodical migration, 
Mr. Barrington afterwards pro. 
ceeds to invalidate M. Adars0n' 
celebrated observation with xe. 
spect to the migration of the wal. 
low in particular, and which hes 
been considered by many as per. 
fectly decisive of the present 
question. He endeavours to show 
that the four swallows which that 
naturalist caught, on their settling 


upon his ship, on the 6th of Oc- 


tober, at about the distance of 30 
leagues from the coast of Senega), 
and which he supposes to hare 
been then proceeding from Eu— 
rope to pass the winter in Africa, 
could not be true European $wal- 
lows; or, if they were, could not 
have been on their return from 
Europe to Africa. His objections 
are Hande principally on some 
proofs which he produces of M. 
Adanson's want of accuracy on 
this subject, which has led him, 
in the present instance, to mis- 
take two African species of the 
swallow tribe, described and en- 
graved by Brisson, for European 
swallows, to which they bear z 
general resemblance; or granting 
even that they were European 
swallows, he contends, that they 
were flitting from the Cape de 
Verd Islands to the coast of Afri- 
ca; “ to which short flight, how- 
ever, they were unequal, and ac. 
cordingly fell into the «ailors 
hands,” We shall here only ad, 
in opposition to the remarks 0 
Mr. Barrington, the following ob- 
servations of the Rev. Mr. White 
(contained in his Natural Histo) 
of Selbornc) in a letter to Mt. 
Pennant on this subject. 
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à We must not (says he) deny 
migration in general; because 
migration certainly does subsist 
in some places, as my brother in 
Andalusia has fully inf. rmed me. 
Of the motions of these birds he 
has ocular demonstration, for ma— 
ny weeks together, both spring 
and fall; during which periods 
myriads of the swallow kind tra- 
verse the Straits from north to 
south, and from south to north, 
according to the season. And 
these vast migrations consist not 


only of hirundines, but of bee- 
birds, hoopoes, oro pendolos, or 


golden thrushes, &c. &c. and 
also of many of our soft-billed 
summer birds of passage; and 
moreover of birds Which never 
leave us, such as all the various 


socts of hawks and kites. Old 


& Belon, 200 years ago, gives a Cu- 
tious account of the incredible 
© armies of hawks and kites which 


Asia to Europe. 
above mentioned, he remarks, 
that the procession is swelled by 
> whole troops of eagles and . 
© tures, 


he saw in the spring-time travers- 
ing the Thracian Bosphorus from 
Besides the 


« Now it is no wonder that 


© birds residing in Africa should re- 
treat before the sun as it ad- 
vances, and retire to milder re- 
ions; and especially birds of 
prey, whose blood being heated 
with hot animal food, are more 
impatient ofa sultry climate ; but 
then I cannot be wonderin 

| why kites and hawks, and ack 


hardy birds as are known to defy 


all the severity of England, and 
| even of Fro vg and all north 
| Europe, should want to migrate 
| from the south of Europe, and be 
dissatisfied with the winters of 


Andalusia. | | | 
* It does not appear to me that 


| much stress may be laid on the 


difculty and hazard that birds 
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must run in their migrations, by 


reason of vast oceans, cross winds, 


&c.; because, if we reflect, 3 
bird may travel from England to 
the equator without launching 
out and exposing itself to bound— 
less seas, and that by crossing the 


water at Dover and again at Gib- 


raltar. And I with the more con- 
fidence advance this obvious re- 


mark, because my brother has 


always found that some of his 
birds, and particularly the swal- 
low kind, are very sparing of 
their pains in crossing the Medi- 
terranean : for, when arrived at 
Gibraltar, they do not, 

3 rang'd in figure, vedye their way, 
and set forth 

« Their airy caravan high over seas 


Flying, and over lands with mutual wing 


« Easing their flight,” - 


MiLToN. 


but scout and hurry along in little | 


detached parties of six or seven in 


and water, direct their course to 


the opposite continent at the nar- 


rowest passage they can find. — 
They usually slope across the bay 
to the south-west, and so pass 
over opposite to Tangier, which 
it seems is the narrowest space. 

„ In former letters we have 


considered whether it was proba-. 
ble that woodcocks in moon-shiny 


nights cross the German ocean 
from Scandinavia. As a proof 
that birds of less speed may pass 
that sea, considerable as it is, I 


shall relate the follow ing incident, 


which, though mentioned to have 
happened so many years ago, was 


strictly matter of fact: As some 


people were shooting in the pa- 


rish of Trotton, in the county of 


Sussex, they killed a duck in that 


dreadful winter 1708-9, with 42 


silver collar about its neck (I have 
read a like anecdote of a swan), 


on which were engraven the arms 


of the king of Denmark. This 


a company ; and sweeping low, 
just over the surface of the land 
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anecdote the rector of Trotton at 
that time has oſten told to a near 
relation of mine; and, to the best 
of my remembrance, the collar 
was in the possession of the rector. 

« At present I do not know 


any body near the sea-side that 


will take the trouble to remark at 


what time ofthe moon woodcocks 
One thing [ used to 


first come. 


observe when | was a sportsman, 
that there were times in which 
woodcocks were so sluggish and 
sl1ecpy that they would drop again 
when flushed just before the spa— 
niels, nay, just at the muzzle of 
a gun that had been fired at them; 


Descrijition of the Persons, Dishositiont, and Customs of the Northern Indian 
in the Vicinity of the British Settlements in Hudson's Bay. 


Notwithstanding those uncom- 
mon restraints on the young girls, 
the conduct of their parents 1s by 
no means uniform and consistent 


with this plan; as they set no 


bounds to their conversation, but 
talk beſore them, and even to 
them, on the most indelicate sub- 
jects. As their ears are accustom- 
ed to such language from their 
earliest youth, this has by no 
means the same effect on them it 


would have on girls born and 
_ educated in a civilized country, 


where every care is taken to pre- 


vent their morals from being con- 


taminated by obscene conversati- 
on. The southern Indians are 


still less delicate in conversation, 


in the presence of their children. 

The women among the north- 
ern Indians arc in general more 
backward than the southern In- 
dian women; and though it is 
well known that neither tribe 
lose any time, those early con- 
nections are seldom productive of 
children for some years. 
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whether this strange laziness vu 
the effect of a recent fatiguing 
journey, I shall not presume 10 
say. 
„ Nightingales not only nete 
reach Northumberland and Sch. 
land, but also, as I have been d. 
ways told, Devonshire and Com. 
Wall. In those two last counties 
we cannot attribute the failure 
them to the want of warnith: de 
defect in the west is rather a pre. 
Sum ptive argument that the« 
birds come over to us from i» 
continent at the narrowest pas 
sage, and do not stivll so {i 
westward.” | | 


Divorces are pretty commor 
among the northern Indians; 
sometimes for incontinercy, but 
more frequently far want of whit 
they deem necessary accomplic 
ments, or for bad behaviour, This 
ceremony, in either case, cons: 
of neither more nor less than: 
good drubbing, and turning the 
woman out of doors; telling her 
to go to her paramour, or relati 
ons, according to the nature d 
her crime. e | 

Providence is very kind Ut 
causing these people to be les 
prolific than the inhabitants of: 
vilized nations; it is very uncvM- 
mon to see one woman have no! 
than five or six children; a 
these are always born at uv? 
distance from one another, th 
the youngest is generally two g 
three years old before anothc 
brought into the world. Thi! 
easy births, and the ceremo" 
which take place on those gc- 
sions, have a been mentich. 
ed; I shall therefore on ® 
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eerve here, that they make no use 
of ccadles, like the southern In- 
dians, but only tie a Jump of moss 
between their legs; and always 
eairy their children at their backs, 
next the skin, till they are able 
to walk, Though their method 
of treating young children is in 
his respect the most uncouth and 
awkward I ever. saw, there are 
ew among them that can be call- 
ed deſormed, and not one in fitty 
who is not bowlegged. | 
There are certain periods, at 
which they never permit the wo- 
men to abide in the same tent 
with their husbands. At such 
times, they are obliged 10 make 
a small hovel for themselves at 
distance from the other 
tents. As this is an universal 
cuitom among all the tribes, it is 
also a piece of policy with the 
women, upon any difference with 
their husbands, to make that an 
excuse for a temporary separati— 
on; when, without any ceremo- 
ny, they creep out (as 1s their 


usual custom on those occasions) 


under the eves of that side of the 
tent at which they happen to be 
sitting; ſor at those times they 
are not permitted to go in or out 
through the door. This custom 


is so generally prevalent among 
the women, that I have frequent- 


ly known some of the sulky dames 
leave their husbands and tent for 
four or five days at a time, and 
repeat the farce twice or thrice in 
a month, while the poor men have 
never suspected the deceit, or if 


they have, 1247 on their part 


has not permitted t 
into the matter. I have known 
Matonabbee's handsome wife, 
who eloped from him in May one 


em to enquire 


thousand seven hundred and se- 


renty-one, live thun-nardy, as 
they call it (that is alone), ſor 


several weeks together, under 


this pretence; but as a proof he 
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had some suspicion, che was al— 
ways carefully watched, to pre— 
vent her from giving her company 
to any other man. The soathern 
Indians are also very delicate in 
this point ; for though they do not 
ſorce their wives to build a sepa- 
rate tent, they never lie under 
the same clothes during this pe— 
riod, It is, however, equally 
true, that the young girls, when 


those symp'oms make their first 


appearance, generally go a little 
distance from the other tents for 
four or five days, and at their re- 
turn wear a kind of veil or cur- 
tain, made of beads, for some 
time after, as a mark of modesty ; 


as they are then considered mar- 


riageable, and of course are called 
women, though some at those pe- 
riods are not more than thirteen, 


while others at the age of hſteen 
or 8ixteen have been reckoned as 


children, though apparently ar- 
rived at nearly their full growth. 


On those occasions a remark- 


able piece of supersti{ion prevails 


among them; women in this situ- 


alion are never permitted to walk 
on the ice of rivers or lakes, or 
near the part where the men are 
hunting beaver, or where a fish- 
ing-net is set, for fear of averting 
their s1ecess. They are also pro- 
hibited at those times from par- 
taking of the head of any animal, 
and even from walking in, or 


crossing the track where the head 


of a (deer, moose, beaver, and 


many other animals, have lately 


been carried, either on a sledge 
or on the hack. To be guilty of 
a violation of this custom is con- 
sidered as of the greatest impor- 
tance ; hecause they firmly be- 
lieve that it would be a means of 
reventing the hunter from hav- 
ing an equal success in his future 
excursions. | 


Those poor people live in such 


an inhospitable part of the globe, 
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that for want of firing they are 
frequently obliged to eat their 
victuals quite raw, particularly in 
the summer season, while on the 
barren ground; but carl) custom 
and frequent necessity makes this 
practice so ſamiliar to them, that 
so far from finding any inconveni- 
ence arise from it, or having the 
least dislike to it, they frequently 
do it by choice, and particularly 
in the article of fish: for when 
they do make a pretence of dres- 


Sing it, they seldom warm it 


_ through. I have (frequently made 
one of a party who has set round 
a fresh-killed deer, and assisted 
in picking the bones quite clean, 
when I thought that the raw 
brains and many other parts were 
exceedingly good; and, however 


strange it may appear, I must be- 


Stow the same epithet on half-raw 


fish: even to this day I give the 


preference to trout, salmon, and 


the brown tittemeg, when they 


are not warm at the bone. 


one half of them to purchase brass 

kettles from the Company; so 
that they are still under the neces- 
sity of continuing their original 
mode of boiling their victuals in 
large upright vessels made of 
birch-rind. As those vessels will 
not admit of being exposed to the 
ſire, the Indians, to supply the 
defect, heat stones red-hot, and 
put them into the water, which 


soon occasions it to boil; and by 


having a constant succession of 
hot stoncs, they may continue the 


process as long as it is necessary. 


This method of cooking, though 
very expeditious, is attended with 
one great evil ; the victuals which 
are thus prepared are full of sand; 
for the stones thus heated, and 
then immerged in the water, are 
not only liable to shiver to pieces, 
but many of them being of a 
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coarse gritty nature, fall to amy 


of gravel in the kettle, which can. 


not be prevented from mixin 


with the victuals which are boiled 
in it. Besides this, they have se. 


veral other methods of preparing 


their food, such as roasting it by 
a string, broiling it, &c. but these 
need no farther description. 
When northern Indians are at 
the factory, they are very liable 
to steal any thing they think «ill 
be serviceable; particularly iron 
hoops, small bolts, spikes, car. 
penters' tools, and, in short, all 
small pieces of iron-work which 


they can turn to advantage, either 
for tho ir own use, or for the pur. 


pose of trading with such of their 
countrymen as seldom visit the 
Company's settlement: among 


themselves, however, the crime 


of theft is seldom heard of. 
When two parties of those In- 

dians meet, the ceremonies which 

pass between them are quite dif. 


ferent from those made use of in 
The extreme poverty of those 
Indians in general will not permit 


Europe on similar occasions; ſor 


when they advance Within twen- 


ly or thirty yards of each other, 
they make a ſull halt, and in ge- 
neral sit or lie down on the 


ground, and do not speak for some 


minutes. At length one of them, 
generally an elderly man, if any 
be in company, breaks silence, by 
acquainting the other party with 
every misfortune that has befallen 
him and his companions from the 
last time they had seen or heard 
of each other; and also of all 
deaths and other calamities that 
have befallen any other Indians 


during the same period, at least 


as many particulars as have come 
to his knowledge. 5 : 
When the first has finished his 


oration, another aged orator (if 


there be any) belonging to the other 
party, relates, in like manner, al 


the bad news that has come to his 


knowledge; and both parties pe- 


r 
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ver fail to plead poverty and fa- 
mine on all occasions. 
© rations contain any news that in 
E the least affect the other party, it 
| em 


If those 


is not long before some of t 


J begin to sigh and sob, and soon 


aſter break out into a loud cry, 
which is generally accompanied 


hy most of the 1 persons of 
both sexes; an 
common to see them all, men, wo- 


sometimes it is 


men, and children, in one univer- 


E 5a] howl. The Joung girls, in 

1 particular, are oft 

W iz on those occasions; for I ne- 
ver remember to have seen a cry- 
ing match (as I called it) but the 
gteatest part of the company 
assisted, although some of them 

had no other reason for it, but 

that of seeing their companions 

do the same. 


en very oblig- 


When the first 


transports of grief subside, the 
| advance by degrees, and both 


parties mix with each other, the 
men always associating with the 
men, and the women with the 
women. If they have any tobac- 
co among them, the pipes are 
passed round pretty freely, and 
the conversation soon becomes 
general. 
first meeting acquainted with all 
the bad news, they have by this 
time nothing left but good, which 
in general has so far the predomi- 
nance over the former, that in 
less than half an hour nothing but 
miles and cheerfulness is to be 
been in every face; and if they be 
not really in want, small presents 
| of provisions, ammunition, and 
| other articles, often take place; 
sometimes merely as a gift, but 
| more frequently by way of trying 


As they are on their 


| whether they cannot get agreater 
present. 5 | | 
They have but few diversions ; 
the chief is Shooting at a mark 
with bow and arrows; and ano- 
ter out-door game, called Holl, 
Which in some measure resembles 


playing at quoits; only it is done 
with short clubs, sharp at one end. 
They also amuse themselves at 
times with dancing, which is al- 
ways performed in the nigbt. It 
is remarkable, that those people, 
though a distinet nation, have ne- 
ver adopted any mode of dancing 
of their own, or any songs to 
which they can dance; so that 
when any thing of this kind is at- 
tempted, which is but seldom, 
they always endeavour to imitate 
either the dog-ribbed or southern 
Indians, but more commonly the 


former, as few of them are suſſi- 


ciently acquainted either with the 
Southern Indian language, or their 
manner of dancing. The dog- 


ribbed method is not very difficult 


to learn, as it only consists in liſt- 
ing the feet alternately from the 


ground in a very quick succession, 


and as higli as possible, without 


moving the body, which should be 


kept quite still and motionless; 
the hands at the same time bein 


closed, and held close to the 
breast, and the head inclining 


forward. This diversion is al- 
ways performed quite naked, ex- 
cept the breech-cloth, and at 
times that is also thrown off; and 
the dancers, who seldom exceed 


three or four at a time, always 


Stand close to the music. The 
music may, by straining a point, be 
called both vocal and instrumen- 


tal, though both are sufficiently 
humble. 


than a frequent repetition of the 


The former is no more 


words hee, hee, hee, ho, ho, ho, 


&c. which, by a more or less fre- 
quent repetition, dwelling longer 
on one word, and shorter on ano- 
ther, and raising and lowering 
the voice, produce something like 


a tune, and has the desired ef- 


fect. This is always accompa- 
nied by a drum or tabor; and 
sometimes a kind of rattle is ad- 
ded, made with a piece of dried 


... A ee atk 
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buffalo skin, in shape exactly like 


an oil-flask, inio which they put 
a few shot or pebbles, which, 
when shock about, produces mu— 
SIC little inferior to the drum, 
though no not so loud. 

This mode of dancing naked is 
performed only by the men; for 
when the women are ordered to 
dance, they always exhibit with- 
out the tent, to musie which is 
played within it; and tho? their 
method of dancing is perfectly 
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decent, yet it has sii less men, 
ing and action than that of 1}, 
men; for a whole heap of they 
crowd together in a straicht line 
and just «hutfte themsekes a lite 
from right to le t, and back agin 


in the same line, without like 
% 


their feet from the ground ; ab 
when the music $tops, they al 
give a little bend of the body ar 
knee, somewhat like an awkwar! 
curtsey, and pronounce, in a littie 
shrill tone, h-e-e, h-0-0-0-c. 


As an article intimately connected with the manners and customs of natinn, 
the following account of the famous state firtiom, formerly exiting in 
France, called the Bastile, is given. In this account will apprear much 


of the . genius of the le ſhotic government which fon many ayes firevailed 


in that country. 


The castle of the Bastile was 
begun builling in the reign of 
Charles V. by Hugh d'Aubriot, 
mayor of Paris, who laid the first 


stone on the 22d of April, 1370; 


and, as if the hand of Providence 
was against him, he was the first 
prisoner confined in it. His mind 
seems to have been too elevated 
ſor the country he lived in; and 
some expressions that escaped 


him with respect to the clergy, 


drew on him the resentment of 
the church. He was accused of 
heresy ; condemned to pass the 
rest of his days in prison; and his 
enemies, adding mockery to in— 
justice, caused him to be shut up 
in that very tower of the Bastile, 
the first stone of which he had 
fixed with his own hands; and 
which scems thus early to have 
been consecrated to the purposes 
of superstition and revenge. 

The Bastile, as planned by 
d' Aubriot, consisted only of two 
round towers, one on each side of 
the road leading into Paris, from 


the superb St. Anthony. They 


were joined together with a lic 


and strong wall, in the centte of 


which was the gate of the tony, 
Some years afterwards t'.o other 
towers were built opposite to the 
two first, and there is reason to 
think, that the road continued in 
the same line, as a gate was found 
walled up between those towers, 
corresponding with the other 
gate. Under king Charles VI. 
other towers were added, ud 
joined together, by walls in. 
mensely thick, and measuring 0 
the inside eighty feet in heigt 


above the level of the court. The 


road was then turned off to the 
right of the castle; the ancient 
gates were shut up; a new gate 
was made between the tog 
and the whole building was en 
closed with a broad dich and for 
tification, having a counters? 
in masonry nearly 36 feet hit 
from the bottom. About the mi 
dle of the 17th century was cor 
pleted the advanced work, a pits 
of modern fortification, the me, 
rior of which was converted 18 


9 q . tan „ 4 
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guard-room. 
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a garden. The ditch was dry, ex- 
cepting daring the floods of the 
Seine, when the water rose im it, 
though not to any great height. 
The entry to the Bastile was still 
from the street St. Anthony. Over 
the first gate was an armoury. To 
the right of the entrance was a 
In the first enclo— 
sure were barracks for the garri— 
son; coach-houses and stables for 
the governor and officers; and 
shops for sutlers. A gate led from 
thence to the arsenal. The way 
into the second enclosure was by 
2 draw-bridge. On the left in 
entering was a guard-room, and 
on the right the governor's house. 
At the end of this court there was 
a terrace, with rows of trees, and 
a pavilion. The end of the ter- 
race ſarthest from the castle, was 
closed by an iron railing that se- 
parated it from the garden of the 
arsenal. 
the castle, were the kitchens and 
their offices, -erected on a kind of 


blind bridge thrown across the 


ditch. The passage into the cas- 
tle was by a draw-bridge ; within 
tie gate, on the right, was a 
guard-room. 
102 feet long, and scventy-two 
broad, with six towers. Those 
on the right of the entrance were 


called Tour de la Conte; du Treor; 


de la Chapelle. Those on the left, 
de la Basiniere ; de la Bertaudiere ; 
de la Liberte, The court was ter— 
minated hy a modern building, on 
the ground-floor of which was the 
council-chamber, the library, and 


some lodging rooms. The upper 


Stories contained quarters for the 
lieutenant du roi, the major, sur- 
geon, and the other officers. For- 
merly the kitchens were in this 
building, but when others were 
erected, the places occupied hy 


them were converted to other 


purposes. The rest of the edifice 
consisted in apartments for pri- 


soners. | 
with two statues of men in chains, 


On tae right in going to 


The first court was 


Lewis XI. 
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soners of distinction. The second 
court was seventy-two feet long, 
and forty-two broad: the length 
ran parallel with the breadth of 
the other. At the two extreme 


angles were towers; one named 
du Coin, the other d Puit, ſroma 


well that was contiguons to it.— 
Between these lowers were lodg- | 


ings for persons belonging to the 


castle. In the first court was the 
clock that marked the heavy hours 
to the solitary and unhappy pri- 
It was once decorated 


as if invented by cruelty to insult 
wretchedness; but these ill-ima- 
gined ornaments were removed 
A order of the baron de Breteuil, 
when minister of Paris. The tops 
of the towers, and of the curtains 
that joined them, were flat with 


a parapet wall; having an agree- 


able walk within them, where the 
pc150ners were Sometimes indulg- 
ed. On the towers some pieces 
of cannon were mounted. The 
entrances to the towers were se— 


cured by double doors of oak, 


three inches thick. In each tower 
was a winding staircase, which 


descended to a dungeon below, 


and led to the rooms above it.— 
The roof of the dungeon was 


about the level of the court, and 


the floor of it considerably above 
that of the ditch. Those dun- 


geons were arched, paved, and 


lined with stone. Most of them 


had a slit towards the ditch, that 
let in air, and a very small degree 
of light; though some of them had 
no light at all. 
dungeons the unfortunate princes. 
of Armagnac, sons of James wt.o 


It was in these 


was beheaded, were confined b 


The eldest lost his 


senses in prison; the youngest oh- 
tained his liherty, after the death 
of the tyrant, by one of the first 
steps taken under the reign of his 
successor, Charles VIII. In a me- 
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morial, written hy that prince of 
Armagnac in 1483, he relates sut- 
frings that now almost exceed 
belief, and that humanity would 
Shudder at the mention of; al- 
though they were a that time fully 
credited. Above the dungeons 
were four stories, containing each 
a single room. Tho three first 
stories were irregular polygons 
of avout eightcen fret diameter, 


7 
. 


and as many high; the fourth, or 


the room " the top of ihe tower 
cullud la Calotir, was not quite $0 
lacrze, nor 30 high, and was arch- 
ed to suppo.t the stone-roof or 
platform: some had a ceiling un- 
der the arch. The walk were 
strongly built of stone and mortar. 
They were near seven English 
fe:t thick at top, and the thick- 
ness gradually increased towards 


the foundation. The rooms had. 
hut one window each, with an 


iron graſe immensely strong near 
the saurface of the wall without, 


and another about the centre of 


its thickness. A glass window 


male in che manner of a door 


opened inward. In some rooms 
the embrasare of the window 


came down to the level of the 


floor; in others there were steps 


that went up to it, and in many 
it was high cnough to enable a 


person to walk forward to the 
window with case. The win- 


dos of the lower story were built 


half way up with stone and mor- 
tar, or had planks fixed to that 
height on the outward grate to 
prevent the prisoner from being 
seen by any one from abroad.— 


The walls were perfectly dry, and, 


owing to their extreme thickness, 


persons who had been long con- 


fined in the Baxtile have said, that 


they never found themselves 50 


much incommoded by the cold in 
winter, or heat in summer, in 
these rooms, as they would have 
been at thu same scasons in the 


houses of Paris. All the roa. 
except the dungeons, had 1 "By 
place or stove; aad the vents 9 
the chimneys were secured h. 
strong iron grates placed ut ct. 
tain distances from each other — 
The walls and ceilings were plus. 
tered and white-washed. Sone 


floors were laid with tiles, and 


others with stone, in the manne— 
of most of the anti-chambers t. 
Paris. The furniture of the room; 


in general consisted of a small he: 


room with green serge curtain, 
table, an armed chair, a b1% 
and ewer, a large earthen pot to 
hold water, a hrass candlestick, ; 


chamber-pot, a night-stool, a tin 
goblet, a broom, and a tinder bös 


and matches. For prisoners of 
high rank there were apartments 


furnished with greater care. 


Some were permitted to send fo; 
things of their own. Madame de 
Staal informs us that she was al. 
loved to hang her room with te. 

estry; but, for prisoners in fe- 


neral, the furniture and conveni- 


ences were such as above deserib 
ed. The doors of the rooms were 
double, and with as many locks 


and bars as thase that shut the 


entrances to the towers. Many 
of the rooms had double ceilings: 
one of lathi and plaster, and a 
some distance over that another 0! 
oak, which supported the tile 6: 
stone floor of the room above it. 
The staics Were lightel ſrom the 
courts by narrow windows wit! 
iron grates like those of the rooms, 
Each tower had its particular 
name, and each chamber wat 
numbered, by which means there 


was no occasion ever to pronounce 


the name of a prisoner; as, in the 


cant of the place, he was calle 


by the number of his chamber, 
and the name of the tower, whe! 


he was confined; as No. I, de. 


Bertaudiere, and so on. | 
Different authors who babe 
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written on the Bastile have men- 
tioned cages of ion for confining 
pz sonets. and instruments 104 

itting hem to the torture: but 
110 such instruments were found, 


nor any traces of them discovered, 


when the castle was demolished ; 
{.ough it has been said, that the 
otkeers of the Þþastile, expecting 
what would happen, had previ— 
_ onsiy destroved them. Yet the 
four Porters or turnkeys that be- 
Jorged to the Bastile when it was 


taken, as well as some of their 


predecessors, who were exanin- 
ed, all declared that none were 
ever seen by them, and that they 
never heard of any prisoner betng 
put to the torture there. La 
Porte, however, in relating the 
methods that were taken during 
his confineinent, to make him 
divulge the secrets of the queen 
his mistress, in the reign of Lewis 


XIV. says, the commissary took 


out of his pocket an order which 
hc said was ſor putting him to the 


torture, and made him go down 


to a room where he shewed him 
the instruments. Such cages 
however, though not found in the 
Bastile, were to be seen in other 
eng They are said to have 
een invented during the reign 
of Lewis XI. by Tristan PHer- 
mite, a friend and servant worthy 
of such a cruel master. Boulain- 
villiers says, that he saw at Cha- 
teau Duplessis, the cachot de fer, 


wherein the cardinal de la Balue 


had been confined. Lewis XII. 
while duke of Orleans, being 
ta en prisoner at the battle of St. 
Aubin, was sent to the castle of 
Bourges, and it is said was ſor 
some time shut up during the 
nicht in one of these cages. He 
keſerred to what he then suffered 
when he replied to a nobleman 
who was more resentful than his 
master, that © it did not become 
the king of France to avenge the 
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injuries that had beon done to th? 
duke of Orleans.“ As a fartner 


. * ; 8 5 ö ; 
pr004 Of these Cages, the puhlieh— 


er of a Leyden Gazette, why had 
printed a Sa lire 1) 1011 þ & $40 
was sceretly seized in oltaud, 
beought anay from tence. and 


shut up in a cage at St, Nt few a 


conventual prion in Low er ven 
mandy, where he died alter un 
years conßnement. What a con- 
trast! vet the pen of pensioned 
flattery gave this vam man the 
appellation of Great / "The cage 
still remains, and is sbewn as a 
symbol of the former moe Us 


persecation in France; a kind of 


lingering cruel death, a thousand 
times more abliorrent than the de- 
cisive stroke of the guillotine. — 
This cage is about nine feet long, 


six brond, and eight high, not of 
iron, but of strong bars of wood. 
It is fixed in the middle of a strong 


room; and, as the prisoner could 
not possibly escape from thence, 
it was evidenily intended for 
cruelty rather than security. On 
the inside of the bars are figures 
and landscapes, which are said to 


have been cut with the nails of. 


the last uphappy man who was 
Starved in it. His death, it is 
sail, terminated this shecking 
species of cruelty, as we find no 


instance of it since. 
The library of the Bastile 1s 


said to have been founded about 


the year 1700, by a prisoner who 
had heen long confined there, and 
to have been augmented by «ome 
of his successors,. It contained 


about five hundred volumes, of 


which the prisoners were gene- 
rally allowed the use; but those 


who were not indulged with the 
liberty of going thither, depend— 


ed on their keepers for the choice 
of their studies, Scarccly any of 
the hooks were entire, $01e Pri- 
soners having written in them 
what was thought improper to be 
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sen by others. If they wrote on 
the margin, it was cut oft, but, 
as they sometimes wrote between 
the lines, many volumes were 
found with whole leaves torn out 
of them. Yet some have escaped 
the viſtgatice of thode whose duty 
1t was to examine them, and are 
aw to be found with curious 
notes in the hand writing of the 
prisoners. Towards thc toitom 
of the first court, on the left, was 
the cha; el, One mass was said 
there every morning, and three 
masses on the Loliduays and Sun- 
days. There were six covered 
niches for as many prisoners, 
where they could hear without 
seeing or being seen. Those who 
went to mass, were separately 
conducted to their places and ta- 
ken back to their rooms, If there 
| happened to be many prisoners, 
they pertormed their public devo- 
tions by rotation, + 
The establishment and gar: 1- 
son of the Bastile consisted of a 
governor, the lieutenant du roi, 
a major, two adjutants or officers 
under the major, a surgeon and 
his assistant, a chaplain, 4 turn- 
keys, and a company of invalids, 
with its usual number of officers ; 
all of whom lodged in the castle. 
A physician; two priests, who 
were paid 400 I'vres a year cach, 


to assist the chapiain in saying 


masses on Sundays and holidays; 
a keeper of the records, and a 
clerk; and a superintendant of 
th buildings, and engineer: these 
lodged abroad. As the king allow- 


ed the governor a certain daily 


sum for the maintenance of each 
prisoner, the persons belonging 
to the kitchens were hired and 


pad by him. The established al- 


owances appear to have been, 
for a prince of the blood, 50 livres 


a day; for a marcchal of France 


36 hvres; a licutenant-general 
2+ livres; a person of quality, or 
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member of the parliament 15 . 
vres; an ordinary judge, a priest, 
or person in the finances 10 livres, 


a decent bourgeois 5 livres; and 


tor servants who were arrested gr 
permitted to attend their masters 
50 sols. There was likewise an 
allow ance made to the governgr 
for fire, candles, and washing 
The governor was immediately 
under the authority of the wi. 
ster of the department of Pars. 
The heutenant-general of the po. 
lice, as the delegate of the mini. 
ster, corresponded with the go- 


vernor, the lieutenant du roi, and, 


the major. He came occasionally 
to inspect the Bastile, and some— 
times was present at the exami- 
nation of prisoners. If a prisoner 
wanted any thing, he applied to 
him. If he had permission to 
write to his friends, the letters 
were sent to the police-oflicer, 
from whence a messenger cane 


regularly twice a day, at noon 


and in the evening, to receive 
them; but out of the numbers that 


were written, few were deliver- 


ed; and it has been suspected, 
that this apparent indulgence to 
prisoners was one of the many ar- 
tices that were employed to dis- 
cover their secrets, and the per— 
sons with whom they were con- 
nected, The ordinary treatment 
of the prisoners was committed to 
the major, who nevertheless, as 
well as all the other officers, were 


ö constantly suhject to the orders 


of the governor. The ſollow ing 
are transactions of papers regarc- 
ing the police and discipline of 
the Bastile, which were found in 
it when it was demolished: 
„The officer commanding tie 
guard must not permit any ono 
who enters the castle to wear his 
sword, excepting his majesty, the 
dauphin, the princes of the blood, 
the secretarics of state, the na. 
rEchals of France, the captains ot 
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the body guards, the dukes and 
pecte, and the oilicers belonging 
tothe blace. The serjeants and 
co. 00rls mast make themselves 
acquamted with the persons and 
bes of every one belonging to 


the place, and of all those who 


{jv come imo and go out of the 
(ade. They ought likewise to 
learn, immediately, the names of 
1 7 7 -* 271 . 
the towers, 10 he able 0 ay W ith 
4 CUracry ein tuch thev ma, have 
33 of 3 ; 1 
revarked any thing winte on duty 


in be night. | 
gate is to Opel and Shut the wie— 
ket, but he must not permit any 


one io go out or com, in, wich 


whom he is unacquainted: should 
any attempt to do so, he must ar- 
ret him. The sentinel within the 
court must observe the same.— 
When there is even doubt, the 


person is to be arrested until the 


arrival of the officer commanding 
the guard, Who will give his or- 


ders, The sentinel in the court 


must strike the bell every quarter 
of an hour, from ten in the even- 


ing till six in the morning. He 
must ring for mass, and as soon 


as he has done so, he must retire 
into the guard- room, and shut the 
window, until such time as he 


may be ordered to return to he 
door of the chapel, Where he must 
remain till the mass is ended. He 


must then return to the guard- 
toom as beſore, until ordered to 


g0 back to his post in the court. 


The sentinel in the court must 
constantly keep in view the priso- 
ners who may be permitted to 
walk there: he must be attentive 
to observe if they drop any paper, 
letter, note, or any thing else: 
be must prevent them from writ- 
ing on the walls, and render an 
exact account of every thing he 
may have remarked whilst on au- 
ty. All persons whatsocver, ex- 


cept the officers of the staſt and 
turnkeys, are forbidden ever to 


he sentmel at the 
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speak to any prisoner, or even to 
answer hum, under any pretence 


whatever. As soon as night sets 
in, the sentinels must challenge 


ail who may present themselves, 
ana let no one pass until they have 


ohserved him, and know him to 


be one who has lèave to do so.— 


belore the bridge of che castle be 


drawn up, che officer of the guard 


must send to orm the go er- 
noi, Those who may be with 


him, that sleep in the castle, must 
then retire within the place. As 


soon as the bridge is drawn up, 
the officer ot the guard must car- 


iy the keys to the heutenant du 
roi, from whom he is to receive 
them, in case any order arrives 


from the king, and at the stated 


hour for opening the gates. 
© Whenever an order comes 
ſrom one ol the secretariesof state 


for recei\ ing, or setting at liberty 


a prisoner, the governor must re- 
turn a message to that minister, 
by acknowledging the receipt of 


it. He will likewise take care 


that the minister of Paris be in- 
stantly informed of whatever or- 


ders may be sent by any other 


minister, as the Bastile is imme- 
diately within his department.— 


When the governor receives a 


letter from the heutepant-general 
of the police, for admitting a pri- 
soner, or setting one at liberty; 
that letter is called lettre dantici- 
/ ation, until such time as theking's 
orders dan be sent in form.— 


Therefore, as soon as he receives 


such a letter, he must communi— 
cate the s:me to the minister of 


Paris. Whenever the governor 


receives orders ſrom the king, or 
letters from the lieutenant- gene- 
ral of the police, regarding any 
thing to be done in the castle, he 
will not confide those orders to 
any one but the proper otticers, 


hose business it is to execute 


them. As it sometimes happens 


Þ 
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that men of rank surrender them- 
sclves at the Bastile, who are 
themselves the bearers of the /etrre 
de cachet, and deliver it with their 
sword to the governur; when- 
ever such a case happens, the go— 
vernor must immediately give in- 
formation to the minister by whom 
the /ettre de cachet is countersign— 
ed, and desire his instructions re— 


specting the manner in which the | 
castle; and if it should at aun 


prisoner is to be treated. The go- 
vernor must endeavour to gain re- 
gular information of whatever 
pases in the castle; of the com— 
plaints of the prisoners, and of all 
other matters respecting them. — 
On the arrival of a prisoner, the 
officer must order the soldiers to 
retire into the guard-room, taking 
care that he 1s not seen by any 
one. The gate is to be opened at 
five in the morning in summer, 
and at six in the winter. It Work- 
men should be employed in the 
castle, as many sentinels must be 
put over them as may be thought 
necessary, who must observe 
them ich the same attention they 
do the prisoners, in order that 
they may not approach these, nor 
do any thing that may be contra- 
ry to the rules of the place. When 
a corporal or any other is ordered 
to attend a prizoner, who may 
have permission to walk in the 
garden, or on the towers, it is 


expressly forbidden that he speak 


to him. He is to observe his ac- 
tions, to take care that he make 
no signs to any one without, and 
to bring him back at the hour fix- 


cd, delivering him over to an of- 


ficer, or one of the turnkeys, as 
ma have been ordered. 


« The governor of the Bastile, 


or he who may command there 


ſor the time, is only to obey such 


orders as come from his majesty, 
or one of his secretaries of state. 
The rules established ſor the ex- 
terior as well as interior service 


of the castle, can in no respeet be 
altered but by the order of the po- 
vernor, and in case of his ahs,c 
nothing is to be changed bu by 
ihe ev press order ol the nns 
who has the department of Pars, 
The governor is not to he abiga( 
but by peri ission of the abore 


minister. The lieutenant du rv, 


the major, and other ofticers, must 
constantly pass the night in the 


tie be thought necessary, on ac- 
count of sickness, that the lic uie- 
nant du roi or major Should be 
conveyed to any other place, the 
governor must first apyrize the 


minister. No officer belonging to 


the castle is ever to go out of Pa. 
ris without the permission of ihe 
governor. It is his majesty's will 
that all the officers of the staff 
make one round at least daily; 
that all those officers as abore- 
mentioned sleep in the castle, 
and that in the day-time two con- 
stantly remain in it. The king, 
having himself received the oath 
of fidelity from the governor, au- 
thorises him to administer it to 
the other oflicers. It is his ma- 


jesty's will, that in case of the ab- 


sence of the governor, by leave 


or otherwise, the officer wlio may 


command in the mean time in his 


stead, shall not allow any one 
from abroad to see or speak to any 
of the prisoners, unless upon pio- 
duction of an order rom his ma- 
jesty; and that then the prisoner 
Shall receive the visit in the cou. 
cil- room, in the presence of two 
oflicers. The officers of the staff 
must take their turn in visung 
the prisoners ery day in ther 
rooms, except such prisoners © 
the governor may ſorbid them {9 
go to. They must render an it 
count of their visits to the gorer 
nor, or to him who may conma 
in his absence. His majesty d, 


ders the govesnor of his castle 
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the Bastile to cause the above re- 
gulations to be observed; and 
co nmands all officers and other 
petons belonging to it strictly to 
| conform to them according to 
| their respective duties and occu- 
ations. Done at Versailles, the 
2);h of September, 176k. 
(Signed) Lovis.“ 
When the Bastile was destroy- 


ed, several registers were found 


of the prisoners. The first con- 
tained their names, the day of 
their arrival, the time of their 
discharge or death, the tower 


where they were lodged, and re- 


marks and observations upon 
them. Another book contained 
likewise their names, quality, day 
of arrival, and an inventory of 
the effects found on them. A 


third, called the discharge-hook, 


contained the prisoner's receipt 
for his effects, which were always 
delivered to him when he was set 
at liberty. In this book he like- 
wise signed a declaration, to 
which he took his oath, that he 
would never reveal any thing he 
had heard or seen in the Bastile; 
but as many persons have publish- 
el what they learnt there, we 
must suppose, that as the oath 


was compulzatory, they thought 


themselves dispensed from oh- 
Serving it. All that has come to 
light of these hooks, as well as 
other papers belonging to the Bas- 
tile, is only by detached parts.— 
The books that have appeared re- 
fer to others that are wanting.— 
The papers belonging to the pri- 
Soners were generally sent to the 
police.office; and without these, 
without the books mentioned as 
wanting, and the examinations 
of the prisoners, the account 
given of them must for ever be 
y knperfect. 15 

The manner of arresting per— 
zons may have differed, accord- 


ing to their importance with the 


public, or other circumstances at- 
tending them ; some were arrest- 
ed in their houses, some secretly 


in the roads or in the streets at 


night, and some were even seiz— 


ed and brought away from foreign 


countries. M. Bertin de Frateaux 
was seized at Maryhone in Lon- 
don, carried to Gravesend, put 
on board a vessel there, landed 
at Calais, and was from thence 
conveyed to the Bastile. His 
misfortunes seem to have been 
owing to an unnatural father, who 
being on terms of intimacy with 
the minister, obtained a lettre de 
cachet to arrest and confie his own 
son! „5 „ 
The mole of treating all priso- 
ners af er they arrived at the Bas- 


tile, seem to be nearly the samo, 


except that some had a greater 
degree of liberty than others, 
more conveniences, and a better 
table. But if the o Fence was 
important, or which was the same 
thing, if it was thought so by the 


minister, the prisoner, however 


high in rank, was totally denied 
any communication with the rest 
of mankind, except with those 
who belonged to the place, and 
were sent to him by the governor. 
So great was the secrecy observ- 


ed in this prison, that persons 


have been privately arrested and 


confined in it for years, without 


its being known even to their 
friends or families what had be- 
come of them, till they were 


able, on being discharged, to tell 


their story; and even then the 


dread of being again deprived of 


their liberty induced them to be 


extremely circumspect in what 


they said. As soon as a prisoner 
arrived at the Bastile he was con- 
ducted to the council-chamber, 
where he was examined by the 
major, in presence of the lieute- 
nant du roi. The usual questions 


respecting his birth, country, oc-- 
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cupalions, aud matters of a pub. 
lic nature. Every thing was 
taken from him that coul bc em- 
ployed to comnit any violence on 
himself or others, or facilitate his 
escape. 


of it, mentioning the tower and 
number of the chamber where he 
was to he confined. The hoxes 
containing the effects of the pri- 
80ners were all ranged in a room 
near the conneil-chunber. Ha- 
ving signed the inventory of the 
things that were taken froin him, 


and a copy of his examination, he 


was then sent to his ron. He 


was next examined by one of the 


king's commissaries, an some- 


times in the presence of the lien- 


tenant of the police. The exa- 
minations of some prisoners Were 
frequently repeated, and it ap— 


pears by the testimony of many, 


that they were made with much 


art, or rather with that sort of 


cunning which is nursed under 
despotism, and there successfully 
employed either to conceal or 
discover guilt. The prisoners 
were not allowed to be shaved, 
until after the second examinatt- 
on; or until all had been obtained 
from them that was required.— 
There are instances of some re- 
maining several months without 
obtaining this indulgence; which, 
and the hearing mass, and the 
use of books, were constantly de- 


nied them until leave came in 


writing, from the minister of Pa- 
ris, through the lieutenant of tho 
police. They were sbaved by 


the assistant-surgeon of the Bas- 


tile, Who likewise pared their 
nails; the turnke 
constantly attending, lest they 
should attempt to seize the in- 


strument by violence. It was not 


until the officers had full experi- 
ence of a prisoner's calmness and 
- ZeSIgnation that he was permitted 


[ To be continued in our next,] 


These were put into a 
box, with a label on the outside 


or a soldier 


to have a knife to cut his victy,), 
or even tongs for his fire; nor 
coull any ot the regulation; on. 
this head be deviated fro, ont 
by express permission. Vet, no- 
withstanding those extreme 
cautions, there 472 everal in. 
stances of pri 00275 who dest. 
ed themselves. One threw him. 
sel from the top of one of the 
towers, on which account the 


bre 


walks there were for sone tins 


forbidden, and never permit 
bat to persons in who:n the 29. 
vernor thought he could confide. 
We find a remarkable circyn. 
Stance mentioned in a letter to M. 
de Sartine, from . Chevalier, 
major of the Bastile, dated the 
19th of November, 767, of which 
the following is an extract: 

* The prisoner Drohart in go- 
ing through the court flew back 


to his room. The turnkey follow: 


ed him. He stood at the door to 


_ defend the entry; the turnkey 


tried to force it, not perceiving 
that he had a knife in his hand, 
till he received a wound in hi 
belly, of which it is thought he 
will probably die before the 
morning, and he has according) 
received the sacraments. The 
prisoner immediately gave hin- 
self a wound also, and expire! 
about ten minutes aſter.” _ 
M. de Sartine writes in reply: 
“% have learnt with very great 
concern, the melancholy and un- 
lucky accident that happened this 
morning at the castle. If the 
precaution of not leaving a kuife 


or any other instrument with the 


prisoners, had been OY ob- 
served, and their rooms and pet. 
sons regularly searched, this mi 
fortune would have been pte. 


vented. I hope, sir, that you wil 


redouble your zeal and attentict, 
for the good of the service, and 
security of the prisoners. 

Iam, &c. Dr SARTINE.” 
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4 continuation of the Fables from which the figures of the Constellations on the 
Celestial Globe, are derived, 


* 


Ne CONSTELLATIONS NORTHWARD of e ZODIAC. 


Ca:sinfera. This was the wife 
of Cepheus, king of Ethiopia, and 
the mother of Andromeda. Being 

roud of her beauty, and prefer- 
ring herself before the Nereides, 
or sca-nymphs; they placed her 
in the heavens with her head 
downwards. Fog 

Ua Minor, the less Bear. This 
was Arcas the son of Calisto. The 
mother being deflowered by Ju- 
piter, Juno transformed them into 


two bears; and Jupiter, to take 


away the disgrace, advanced 
them to the heavens. £ 


Triangulum, the Triangle, and 


Triangulum minus, the less Triangle. 
These constellations are of more 
modern invention, As all astro- 
nomical calculations are founded 
on trigonometry, no figure de- 


serves a place among the stars 


more than a triangle does. 


Musca, the Fly, This is also a 


more modern constellation, and 
not mentioned by the poets. 
Perseus; the con of Jupiter and 


Danae, He was furnished with the 


sword, hat, and wings of his bro- 
ther Mercury, and the shield of 
his sister Minerva. He was sent by 
his foster-sister Polidectes to kill 
the monster Medusa; whom he 
Slew, and having cut off her head 
carried it away; but on his return 
through the air, seeing Androme— 
da chained to a rock, and about 
do be devoured by a whale, he 


killed the monster and married 


Andromeda. On his arrival at 
Seriphus, his own island, his 
grandfather Acrisius meeting him, 
was terrified to death at the sight 
of the horrible head of Medusa. 

erseus knew not it was Acrisius, 


+ 


till after the accident ; he then 
pined away through sorrow, and 
his father Jupiter took him to hea- 
ven in the form in which he killed 
Medusa. This Medusa was the 


handsome daughter of Phorcus 
and Cete; she had golden hair, 


Her charms tempted Neptune to 
violate her chastity in Minecva's 
temple, which so much disp!eas- 
ed that virgin goddess, that she 
changed Medusa's hair into 


Snakes, giving them the property 


of turning to stones all who look- 
ed on them. See Perseus. The 
snaky-headed Medusa had two 


sisters Stheno and Euryale; the 
three were called Gorgans, mon- 


sters of hell, who slew people 
with their looks. 8 
Auriga, the Charioteer. Some 


think Phacton was designed by 


this constellation; whose story, as 
told by Ovid, is well known. 
Others say it was Ericthonious, 
king of Athens, and son of Vul- 


can, who having deformed feet, 


first invented chariots; for which 
Jupiter rewarded him witha place 
in the heavens. | 


Lynx, and Leo Miner, These 
constellations were unknown to 


the ancients, aud include what 
were then unformed stare; that 
is, out of the limits of the constel— 
lations. The former is the figure 
of a sharp-sighted animal, of the 


felis genus, and the latter is 
called the less Lion, being in the 
neighbourhood of 1 eo. 


Ina Majer, the greater Bear. 
This was once the fair Calisto, 
daughter of Lycaon, king of Arca- 
dia: she was one of Diana's 
nymphs, whom Jupiter, assuming 
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the form of Diana, seduced. For 
the rest sce Ursa Minor. 

Coms Berenice. The hair of 
Berenice. This Berenice was the 
wile of king Evergetes. She vow— 
ei that if he returned victorious 
fron the war, she would cut off 
her hair; which she did, and sent 


it to the temple oj Venus, hence 


it Kas tagen up to heaven and 

mul a constellation. 
Caneloartalas and Canes e 

or the Greyhounds, are moſern con- 


lations of which there is no- 


thing FEMATKADIE. 


Cor Cab ali, Charles's Heart. This 


constellation, or rather Star, was 


so called by Dr. Halley in honour 
vi King Charles II. 

Draco, the Dragon. This dragon 
was appointed by Juno to keep 
the gurden of the Hesperides, 
three d. augghters of Hesperus, bro- 
thor of Atlas. In these gardens 
Lap page ito beCapeVer Islands} 
were trees bearing golden fruit. 
Fercules attempting io steal this 
fruit, slew the dragon, which was 
converted to this constellation. 

Bootes, This name implies a 
driver of oxen, he having the care 
of Charles's Wain (the greater 


bear) which is drawn by three 


oxen, He is also called Areto— 
phylax, the bear keeper, as he 
constantly follows the greater 
bear in the apparent resolution of 
the heavens. The person himself 
is supposed tobe Lycaon, Calisto's 
tather. | 

Mone Mienalus. The mountain 
Menalus. This was a high moun— 
tain, covered with pines, in Ar- 
cadia, a part of the Morea, or 
Pclopennesus. Arcadia was the 
scene of most of the ancient pas- 
torals; but it does not appear on 


what particular occasion Mons: 
Mmxnalus was promoted to the 


Sk es. 
Corona Borealis, ile NorthernCrown. 


This is the garland which Venus 


- 


his shield; 


gave Ariadne when sie was mar. 
ried to Bacchus, after Theses 
had forsaken her. Bacchus place, 
it in tle heavens as a token of 
his love. 

Serfiens, the Serfient. 
the son of Minos, king of Crete, 
being drow ned in a barrel of bo. 


ney, his father applied to Æscu. 


lapius for assistance, and shut him 
up in a room with the dead bod 
While the physician was in great 
consternation, he saw a Serpent 
coming towards him, which he 


killed with his staff. A second 


serpent came in afterwards with 
a certain herb in its mouth; this 


he laid on the dead erpent's 
hear, and it restored him to life, 
Axeul: apius, with the same herb, 


wrought the same effect on Glau- 


cus; and the serpent and the phy- 


eien were both translated to the 
heavens. 


Some think it is one of 
the two Serpents w hich Hercules 
destroyed while in his cradle. 

Hercules, The exploits of this 
hero, with their explanations, &c. 
would fill a volame: the chief of 
them however are summed up! in 
the ſollowing lines: 

——. The Clconian lion first he kills, 


With fire and sword then Lerna's hvera 
quells; { fields: 


Of the wild boar he clears the Er'manthean 


The brass - foot stag with golden antlers 
| yields. 


He Stympha clears of net e clas biel; | 
And next the warlike Amazon ungirds: 


The stables of king Augeas he cleans, 
The Cretan bull he vanquishes and chains: 


Diomede's horses him their conqueror 0#n, 


Then he Frings low three-headed Geryon: 
Hesperian apples next his name advance, 
And his last labour Cerberus enchains. 

He is represented on the globe 
with the lion's skin, which was 
there are also in hit 
hand the Hesperian branch and 
Ceberus. 

Sententarius, or Ophiucus the the Kr. 
frent-holder This is supposed to be 
AEsulapius, the god of phy sic, son 
of Apollo and che nymph Corons: 


Glaucys 
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he was instructed by Chiron; and 
worsupped afterwards under the 
form of a serpent. 

Taurns Pouiaterosti, Pontatorushi”s 
Bull. We can find no mention of 
this Poniatowski. The name 
ceems to be Polish, and he was 
perhaps a he. o, a phi osopher, or 
a promoter of agricutture. 

Scurum Sobreshi, S$ob eski's Shield. 
This Sobieski was a warlike king 
of Poland, who died in 1696, af— 
a glor ous reign of 23 years. 
famous instrument was that of 
Orpheus, the son of Apollo and 
the muse Calliope, with which 
he tamed wild beasts, stayed the 
core of rivers, and made woods 
follow him. His wife Euridice, 
flying from the violence of Aris- 
tæus, was killed by a serpent.— 


fetch her back, charmed Pluto 
and Proserpinc, king and queen 
of hell with his harp, and made 
the damned dance. = 
Vuljzecula et Anser, the ox and 


tion, of which there is nothing 


| | worthy of notice. . 
| Sayitta, the Dart. This is thought 
1 to be the thunder-bolt which 
3 truck Phaeton. | 
ö: Aguila, the Eagle. This being 
1 the king of birds, was usually 
| | called the bird of Jove. Jupiter 
„% vas, the poets say, brought up 


m aa cave in Crete, by dov es, 
| which fed him with ambrosia; 


1 and an eagle drew nectar from a 
o: | rock, and Cirried it to him in his 
„ bill. Others say, that in the wars 


of the giants, the eagle brought 
thunder to J upiter. On either ac- 
count the eagle certainly deserv- 
ed to be promoted to the heavens. 
Delhhinus, the Dolhhin. As Arti- 


bad procured great riches by his 


Lyra, the Lyre or Harp. This 


Orpheus descended into hell to. 


Goo, form one modern constella- 


on, a lyric poet of Lesbos, who 


art, was going to Italy, the ma- 
ri ers attempted to rob him; but 
he de; ired he might play one fune 
on his harp before they ture him 
into the ea: he plyed, and then 
leaped into the sen; where u dol— 
phin, which was drawn father 


by the sweetness of his music, re— 


ceived him on his bach, and car- 
ried him, wi h all his moe, to 
Tenedos, for which kindnees the 


_ do;phin was made a constella- 


tion. 

Cygnus, the Stan, This is the 
Shape which Jupiter assumed, in 
order to deceive Leda, the wite 
of Tyndarus. See Gente. 

Iguuleus, the Ct s- 07 Fun cec- 
tus, the divided Ilorse. Illis is a 
mo.lein constellation. 

Cer hens, This was. a king of 
E'h'opta, Whose queen was Cas- 
siopeia, and daughter Androme— 

* . . „ 
Lacerta, ihe Lizard. This con- 
stcllation contains but a few oh- 
scure stars, and its origin, which 
is modern, contains nothing wor- 
thy of ne. 

Petra,, the flying Horie. This 
horse which sprang from the blood 


which gushed out on striking off 
 Medusa's head, belonged to the 


Muses, who lent him sometimes 
to the heroes for greater expedi— 
tion, Perseus rode this horse; 
and Bellerophon mounting him, 
was carried thiough the heiyhts 
of the air, where being se1zed 


with a giddiness he fell to the 


earth, and the horse was made @ 
constellation. | 
Andremeda. This was the daugh- 
ter of Cepheus and Casswpeia.— 
She was Chamed to a rock, and 
destined to he destroyed by a sea 
monster. This was done by the 
nymphs, for her mother's pride. 
See Cassiqhe ia and Perseus. . 


T he Southern Constellations in a future number, 
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A more {articular Fx/:lanation of the Automaton Flute-Player, mention} 
| in hage 152 of the May Magazine, 


The figure itself was about five 
feet and a half in height, situated 
at the end of an artificial rock, 
and placed upon a square pedes— 
tal four teet and a half high, and 
three and a hali broad. The air 
entered the body by three pipes 
separated one from the other. It 
was conveyed to them by nine 
pair of bellows, three of which 


te placed above, and six be- 


low. These were made to expand 
and contract regularly in succes— 
sion, by means of an axis of steel 


turned round by clock-work. On 


this axis were different protube- 
rances at proper distances, to 


which were fixed cords thrown 


over pullies, and terminating in 
the upper boards of the bellows, 
so that, as the axis turned, these 
boards were alternately raised 


and letdown. A contrivance was 
also used to prevent the disagree- 
able hissing fluttering noise usu- 
ally attending the motion of bel- 


lows: this was by waking the 
cord, by which the bellows were 
moved, press, in its descent, up- 


on one end of a smaller lever, the 


other-end of which ascending, 
forced open the small leathern 
valve that admitted the air, and 


kept it so, till the cord being re— 
laxxed by the descent of the upper 
board, the lever tell, and the air 
was lorced out. Thus the bellows 


pet formed their functions con- 


stantly without the least hissing 


or other noise by which it could 


be judged in what manner the air 
was conveyed to the machine.— 


The three tubes, by which the 


air entered, terminated in three 


small reservoirs in the trunk of 
the figure. There they united, 
and ascending towards the throat, 


tormed the cavity of the mouth, 


which terminated in two «mal! 
lips adapted to perform their pro. 
per functions. Within this cavity 
also M as a small moveable tongut, 
by its play, at proper periode 
admitted the air, or intercepted 


its passags to the flute. 


The fingers, lips, and tongue 
received their proper direcuons 
by means of a steel ey linder turn. 
ed by clock-work. It was divided 
into 15 equal parts, which by 
means 0' pegs, pressing upon the 
ends of 15 different levers, caused 
the other extremities to ascend. 
Seven of these levers directed ile 
fingers, having wires and chan 
aflixed to their ascending ex te— 
mities, which being attached to 
the fingers, caused them to a. 
cend in proportion as the other 
extremity was pressed down by 
the motion of the cylinder, and 
vice vera. Thus the ascent or de- 
scent of one end of a lever pro- 


duced a similar ascent or descent 


in the corresponding finger, by 
which one of the holes of the flute 
was occasionally opened or stop- 
ped, as by a living performer 
Three of the levers served to te. 
gulate the ingress of the air, be- 
ing contrived so as to open 0 
Shut, by means of valves, he 
three reservoirs of air abovenit 
tioned, so that more or les 
strength might be given, and! 
higher or lower note produced, 


as occasion required. The |: 


were, by a similar mechan, 
directed by four levers, one d 


u hich opened them, to give tit 


air a free passage; the other col 
tracted them; the third dien 
them hackward, and the four 
puched them forward, The * 
were projected upon that paſt" 
the flute which receives the 3h 
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and by the different motions al- 


ready mentioned, modified the 


tone in a pioper manner. The 


remaining lever was employed in 


the direction of. the tongue, which 
it earily moved so as to shut or 
open he wouth of ihe flute. 

Thus we see ho all the mo— 
tions necessary for a German- 


flute-ployer could be perforn.ed 
be this machn.e; but x conside— 


rable difficulty still remains, name- 
ly, how to regulate these motions 
properly, and make each of hem 


follow in just succession. This. 
hov ever v.as effected by the fol- 


lov ing simple methed. The ex- 


tremity of the axis of the cylinder 


was terminated on the right side 
by an endless screw, consisting 
of 12 threads, each placed at the 


distance of a line and a half from 


the other. Above this screw was 
fixed a piece of copper, and in it 
a steel pivot, which falling in be- 
tween the threads of the screw, 


obliged the cylinder to follow the 


threads, and instead of turning 
directly round, it was continually 


pushed to one side. Hence, if a 
lever was moved by a peg placed 
on ihe cylinder, in any one revo- 
lution, it could not be moved by 


the same peg in the succeeding 


revolution, because the peg would 


be moved a line and a half be- 
yond it by the lateral motion f 


the cylinder. Thus, by an artifi- 
cial di position of those peps in 
different parts of the cylinder, 
the statue was made, by the suc— 
cessive elevation of the proper 
levers, to exhibit all the different 


notions of a tiute-player, to the 


admiration of every one who saw 


It appears that M. de Kemper- 
len's chess- player deserved not io 
be preferred bore this hute— 
player; for though that was a ve— 


ry ingenious piece of mechanism, 
| yet its performance was assisted 
y a vital agent, as it has been 


discovered, that a very thin boy 
used to be concealed in a drawer 
within the body of the figure. 


MORAL ESSAYS. 


ON MODESTY. 


MODESTY is one of the first 


ornaments, and one of the most 
becoming virtues that a human 


being can possibly possess. It is 


not like a fine ee diamond, 
which will only please the eye 


of its beholders by the vividness 


of its colours, or by the bright- 


ness of its reflections ; but it ike- 
wise can entertain the ear of the 


person that is a connoisseur of 


good breeding, as well as the 


eye; for which reason whenever 


it makes its appearance it is es- 


teemed by the wise, provided it 
is not accompanied with timo- 
rousness or morosity, which are 
depravers of genuine modesty.— 
There is something modesty com. 
prehends which as powertully as 
the magnet attracts iron, will at. 
tract the attention, and gain the 
approbation of the beholder, in 
favour of the harmless and gentle 
creature who uses it as a rule 0 
dress, to talk, and to act by. But 
on the other hand, the woman h 


does not let modesty operate an 
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her mind, so as to bias or direct 
it whenever she is in company 
with those who embellich them- 
Selves with it, she then appears 
in similitude not much unlike the 


odious weed that we sometimes 
See peeping among a bed gf 
charming flowers. 

A. M. B 
Loreer Mauss, Ißswicl. 


— —  —— — 


ON HORSE- RACING. 


Pleasures or wrong or rightly understood, 
Our greatest evil, or our greatest good.” Por. 


THERE are some persons who 
enveigh against the practice of 


horse-racing, as being the source 


of all vices, and would extirpate 
it aliogether: these would think 
it criminal to be seen at a race, 
and wonder at the forbearance of 


God that a sudden punichment 


docs not foilow such wicked ex- 
hibitions. It is not the intention 

ut this essay to encourage such 
sports to an extreme, nor to vin- 
ticate such as exceed the bounds 
of moderation at them. The hu- 
_ Kane, and certainly well-inten- 
tioned people ho condemn this 
exercise, think the great exer- 
tion, and sometimes whipping 
wiuch the horses experience, out— 
rage the feeling of a man, whose 
merev should ex{end'to his beast. 
it is granted that horses are some- 
times run hard; but who has seen 
the labour of a horse in a common 
waggon or dray in the streets or 
roads, and the severe flagellation 
which some of them receive from 
merciless drivers, and does not 


perceive the treatment of a race- 


horse to be very gentle in compa- 
7150n of these latter? And who 
wonltd not in general answer the 
following question of the poet's 
in the aſſirmative? 5 
Does net the horse vou pompously hestride, 
SEare, with his lord, the pleasure and the 
pride? RS | 
The racer is certainly animated 


by the shouts of victory, and his 


lot is to be envicd by the slaxe: 
and labourers of his species.“ 
The depth to which some 


thoughtless or avaricious men 


may venture to bet 1s certainly 
reprehensible; but would nut 


these same gamblers ind other 


means for gratifying such a fatal 
passion, if there were no racing ? 
Wouid not cards, dice, or some 
other facinating implements of 
chance be ready for their use 
Nothing is more foolish and dun- 
gerous than gaming, and nothing 
is more laudable than an attempt 
to discourage it; but it is pie- 
sumed an abolition of horse-races 
would not do it. 

Having in some measure an- 
swered the objections which are 
made against this exercise, let 
us now see where benefit arises 
from an annual race in a great 
town. 1 

Many friends from distant parts 


of the county have an opportu- 


nity at that time of meeting, 


which is extremely pleasant, as 


well as convenient for business; 
and the appearance of the town 
is much in proved by the prepa- 


ratory decorations which take 


place, 
The breed of horses is much 


mended by the gratuitous Prizes 


bestowed on the winners; and 


this, by judicious persons, 3 
thought a great advantage o 


agriculture and.ether arts: be. 
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aides, many tradesmen and others 
pave additional employ about 
this time, which also contributes 


to render a continuation of chese 


diversions desirable. 

We beg to be understood not 
to encourage excess of any Kind; 
but a temperate and moderate 
ne of exercise, and of refresh- 


| ment; and hope the objectors to 


horse-racing will think less hard 
of those who delight in it. | 

We have not, though we might 
have pleaded the authority of the 
ancients, The Greeks and Ro- 


mans thought their games, cha- 
riot-races, horse-races, &e. of 


service to the community; and 
it is presumed that at the present 
day they do this nation no harm. 


ON GAMING. 


« Whene'er the gaming board is set, 
„Two classes of mankind are met; 

e But if we count the greedy race, 

„The knaves fill up the greatest space.“ Gar. 


BEING the other night in a 
teverie, a few thoughts occurred 
to my mind on the detestable vice 
of gaming. I reflected with great 
concern, that in a nation so dis- 
tinguisked as this is above all 
others, by its privileges, advan- 
tages, and improvements, this 
evil should spread and grow 


50 much as it does among all or- 
ders and degrees of men. It is to 


be lamented, that too many of 
those who should set a good ex- 
ample to others, have unhappily 
ted the way; and when this is 
done by persons of rank and con- 


sequence, can it be wondered at 


if their inferiors in station, who 


are too apt to catch the contagion, 


Should copy after them ? 


Our legislature has been s 


sensible of the pernicious effects 
of this vice, that many laws have 
deen made against it, which seem 
to have but little avail with some 
people, who treat them as if they 
were spider's webs, which take 
in the small flies; but wasps and 
dornets break through them. It 
s surprising what avidity some 
people have in forRling clubs or 


wcleties, ſor the sole purpose of 


playing at cards, dice, and other 
games. At such places they gene- 
rally play high; and the unfortu- 
nate loser, Who perhaps can ill 
afford it, finds means to pay what 


are called his debts of honour, 
while the taylor, the draper, and 


others, who furnished him with 


his finery and luxuries, apply in. 
vain for their demand; and in s 


doing often get abused and af- 
fronted by this pretended gentle- 
man, ſor his impudence in ask- 
ing. But never can I think him a 
gentleman, or an honest man, 
who squanders away at a gaming 
table that which he owes to an in- 
dustrious tradesman; who is ol- 
ten involved in ruin, and perhaps 
a wiſe and helpless progeny 
brought to beggary by the extra- 
vagance and folly of this dupe to 
Fortune. Sn. 
The poor culprit really in want, 


who steals to satisfy nature, is 


sure, upon conviction, to suffer 
imprisonment, if not banishinent, 


and sometimes death, when the 


former may pass unnoticed, tho” 
he is far less excusable than the 
above poor sufferer, or even a 


, tobber 
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robher who commits a depreda- 


tion on the highway. 


Olious as this vice is in man, it 


15 still more so in woman. It gives 


me great concern when any of 


my fair country-women fall a prey 
to the free indulgence of it, as 
they were ſormed for much higher 
and more valuable purposes. Be- 
sides, it is the certain means of 


destroying a woman's amiable 


disposition and good humour; 
and if married of detaching her 


attention from domestic duties, 


enticing her to embezzle her hus- 
band's property, oſten alienating 


ber affections from him, and in 


Short 1 impairing her relish for that 
which is truly good, excellent, 
and improving. 

Such a practice therefore can- 
not but be discountenanced by 


every lover of virtue: and how. 
onght a virtuous woman to shun 
that which renders her the object 


of detestation instead of praise. 


To destroy the inclination for 
this vice, and to inspire him with 


a true sense of honour, and real 
greatness of soul, added to a no- 


ble constancy and fortitude, it 1s 


with real pleasure 5 recommend 
the lover of the Zatuing table ty 

copy tune Colt ple 00 t v0 person, 
of the highest dignity in tis ww 
tion; w ho amidst ailtle Pon 
and eplendors of a Court, are as 


much distmguished! by the! Cheb 


tian vir lues, as by their eminency 
of station. If, in conformity 8 
an example 0 justly admire, 

those in the higher spheres of life 

would copy a: Her it, this cov]; 
<carce fail to have a good eflect 
upon more inferior Stations; and 
it is to be hoped, would happils 
contribute to e. this 


spreading evil. 


must now hes leave to con- 


clude with the sentiments of an 


anonymous writer“ Play has its 
foundation in covetousness, which 


introduces many inconsiderate 


ſollies, and ends in a variety of 
ruin. The gaming table is « 
school, where the man of low 
rank naturally learns to be a rok. 
ber, the best bred gentleman a 
murderer of his character, and 
he who comes near the crown a 
traitor to his king and country,” 


The manly Game of Cricket being an excellent rural Exercise, at a hich 
many Gentlemen hlay, we take the Liberty of inserting the Rules relating 
to it, which we Shall introduce with the following lioetic al e 
from Martin's Magazine for June, 1759. 


% Scarce potent sol's meridian lustre o- er, 


* 
* 


a2 2 


But from the village throngs promiscuous pour, 
In blended group surround the level dale, 

While Cricket does obstrep'rously prevail. 
Mindless of toil, and of tlie sultry ray, 

The eager youths th' admiring crouds survey; 
Commence the game, when some their vigour lend, 
To bowl velocious, and the wicket rend; 

Some catch the ball, and gather instant fame, 
And all the dale resounds its loud acclaim. 

Some mark the strokes upon the shaven spray, 
And others umpires stand, whom all obey: 
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„% But now, slow-setting, sinks the western sun, 
« The toil is ended, and the game is done. 


« Then all return, and o'er the goblet tell, 

„% How far one struck—another bowvl'd how well. 

« How all perform'd: till Morpheus seize the tale, 
„And spread his pinions o'er the weary vale.” 


Lord Chesterfield h.s ranked 
Cricket among the vulgar sports; 
but it should seem without reason, 


at least his sentiments have not 
had a tendency to bring the game 


into disrepute. 


55 LAWS OF CRICKET. : 
THE ball must weigh not les The striker is out if the bail is 


than 5+ ounces, and not more 


than 5}-Qunces. 
It cannot be changed during 
the game, but with consent of 


both parties. 


Ihe bat must not exceed 4+ 
inches in the widest part. | 
The stumps must be 22 inches, 
the bail 6 inches long. 
The bowling-crease must be 


parallel with the stumps, 3 feet 


in length, with a return-crease. 
The popping-crease must be 3 


feet 10 inches from the wickets; 


and the wickets must be opposite 


to each other, at the distance of 


22 yards, 

Tne party which goes from 
home shall have the choice of the 
innings and the pitching of the 
wickets, which shall be pitched 
within 30 yards of a centre fixed 
by the adversaries. 

When the parties meet at a 
third place, the bowlers shall toss 


up for the pitching of the first 


wicket, and the choice of going 


OS ot Seller the 


ball with one foot behind the 


bowling-crease, and within the 
return-crease ; and shall bowl 4 
balls before he changes wickets, 
which he shall do but once in the 
same innings. 8 

He may order the player at his 
wicket to stand on which side of 
it he pleases. 5 


bowled off, or the stump bowled 
out of the ground: FS? | 
Or if the ball, from a stroke 


over or under his bat, or upon his 
hands but not wrists) 1s held be- 


fore it touches the ground, thy? 


it be hugged to the body of the 
catcher: SEE 


Or if in striking, both his feet 


are over the poppinz-crease, and 


his wicket is put down, except 
his bat is grounded within it: 

Or if he runs out of his ground 
to hinder a catch: DE 

Or if a ball is struck up, and 
he wilfally strikes it again: 

Or if, in running a notch, the 


wicket is struck down by a throw, 


or with the ball in hand, before 
his foot, hand, or bat, is ground- 
ed over the ponping-crease; but 
if the bail is off, a stump must 
be struck out of the ground by the 
ball? | | 
Or if the striker touches or takes 


up the bal] before it has lain still, 


unlest at the request of the oppo- 
Site party: EOS 

Or if the striker puts his I 'g be— 
fore the wicket, with a design to 
Stop the ball, and actually pre- 
vents the ball from hitting his 
wicket by it. I | 

If the players have crossed each 
other, he that runs for the wicket 
that is put down is out: if they 
are not crossed, he that has left 


the wicket that is put down is out. 
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When the ball has been in the 


bowler's or wicket-keeper's hands 
the strikers need not keep within 
their ground till the umpire has 


called play; but if the player goes 


out of his ground with an intent 

to run, before the hall is deliver- 

ed, the howler may put him out. 
When the ball is struck up in 


the running-ground between the 


wickets, if is lawful for the stri- 


bers to hinder its being catched ; 


but they must neither strike at, 
nor touch the ball with their 


_ hands. 


if the ball Jy struck up, the 


striket may guard his wicket ei- 


ther with his bat or his body. 

In single-wicket matches, if the 
striker moves out of his ground to 
strike at the ball, he shall be al- 
loved no notch for such stroke. 

The wicket-keeper shall stand 
at a reasonable distance behind 


the ivicket, and shall not move till 


the ball is ont of the bowler's 
hand ; and shall not, by any noise, 
incommode the striker; and if 
his hands, knees, foot, or head be 


cover or heſore the wicket, though 


the hall hit it, it shall not be out. 


The umpres shall allow 2 mi- 


nutes for each man to come 1n, 
and 15 minutes between each in— 
nings. When the umpires shall 


call play, the party refusing 0 
play shall lose the match. 
They are the sole judges of {4i; 


and unfair play, and all disputc; 


Shall be determined by them, 
When a striker is hurt, they 


are to allow another to come in, 


and the person hurt shall have 


his hands in any part of the inn. 


ings. 
They are not to order a player 


out, unless appealed to by the 


adversaries. 
But if the bowler's foot is not 


behind the bowling-crease, and 


within the return-crease, when 


he delivers the ball, the umpire, 
unasked, must call zo ball. 


If the strikers run a short noich, 
the umpire must call 20 notch. 


5 BETTS, 
If the notches of one player are 
laid against another, the bet de. 
pends on both innings, unless 


otherwise specified. 


If one party beats the other in 


one innings, the notches in the 


first innings shall determine the 
bet. 3 de 


hut if the other party goes in a 
second time, then the bet must 
be determined by the numbers on 
the score. 


DIRECTIONS for GARDENING fer the MONTH of AUGUST 


The Kitchen Garden. 


Alisanders, Angelica and cher- 
vil—$0w, N 


Asparagus cut down last month 
requires constant watering. 


Boorcole, Brocoli, Cabbages, 


and Caulitiowers, lately planted, 


will require hoeing, and earth 
must be drawn up to their stems. 


Brocoli—plant out third crop. 


Cabbages, for the first crop iti 


the spring—sow about the mid- 
dle of the month. _ 


Carrots sowen last month—weed 
as soon as they appear. 


Cauliflowers, for the first spring 
crop-sow about the 20th day, in 
rich earth; but shade them with 
mats in the middle of the day. 
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Celery—earth up the first crop 
fr blanching, and plant out the 
. Sallad—sow in beds. 
Cucumbers ſor pickling should 


be now gathered. Frain the run- 


ners regularly into the sticks. 
Endive—tie up frequently for 


bleaching. Plant out the third 


crop, and thin the fourth, 
Eschalots, Gariic, and Rocam- 
bole—take up, if the stalks be 
quite withered, and keep them 
in a dry place. | | 


Kidney-Beans, last crop—w a- 


ter in dry weather. 5 
Leeks—finish planting out. 
Lettuces for standing thro' the 

winter, and for foi eing, must now 


be sown very thin, at three dif- 


ferent times in the month; and 
plant those sown last month on a 
south border. = OE, 
Melons must be defended from 
wet in rainy weather, by hand- 
glasses. Place sticks for the 
pickling melons to run up. 


Mushroom- beds — prepare, by 


having dung and spawn ready for 


the next month. | 


Onions must be frequently turn- 
ed, that thev may be well dried. 


Sow the second crop of Welch 


ONIONS, | 


Peppermint—gather for distil- 
ling as soon as it begins to flow- 
or. „ TT | 
Peas—$ow some hotspurs on a 


south border, for the fifth and 


last crop, =” 1 
Radishes—sow the ninth and 
last crop. 


Seeds nearly ripe must be ga- 


thered from birds. | 
Spinach—$sow the second crop 
of prickly broadcast, and then, in 
the spring, hoe it into beds four 
feet wide, with paths of 18 inches 
detween the beds. 
Turnips—hoe. Sow sixth crop. 


Water Seedling beds in the 
morning, | h 


Weed;—clear the ground of, 


by carrying them quite away. 


[lover Garden and Shrubbery. 
Annuals in pots want frequent 
watering: hose on borders stick 
ing and tying, and the seeds ga— 


thering of those nearly ripe. 


Auriculas—slip, and fresh pot. 
Balsams in p ts, intended for 
seed—remove to shelter. 
Bulbous roots flowering in Au- 
tumn—plant early in the month. 
All sorts of bulbous roots should 


have their off-sets planted at the 


end of the month. | | 
Carnation layers—take off, and 
plant out the pipings from under 
the glasses. = | 
Evergreen Trees and Shrubs— 
finish clipping. £ 
Grass Walks and Lawns require 


frequent mowing. 


Gravel Walks must be weeded 
and rolled. | | 
Lites—take up, if their leaves 
be decayed; but the of}-sets must 
be planted again directly. | 
Mignionette to flower in the 
winter—plant in pots. and place 
them under a south wall. 8 
Myrtles and green-house plants 
against walls must be pruned and 
nailed, and constantly watered. 
Pinks—plant out the pipings if 
they have struck roots. i 
foods of all sorts of flowers and 
shrubs—attend to, and gather 


them as they ripen. 


_ Seedlings in pots—remove to 
places where they may have the 


morning sun. 
Shrubberies should be frequent- 


ly hoed, to keep down the weeds. 


Strawberry Runners must be 


constantly taken off as they shoot 
out. . 


Water plants in the morning at 


the end of the month. 
Weeds — destroy, to prevent 
their seeding. 
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- Fruit Garden and Orchard. Insects of all sorts— destroy. 

Ants, Flies, and Wasps — de- Nail up the fruit-trees every 
ztroy, a directed la t month, . week. 

Apple Trees on espaliers will Nectarines and Peaches—nall 
require frequent examining. up frequently. | 


— 


1 Budding of all trees—finich, Pear and Plumb Trees on the 
bl! and pull off buds and shoots from walls and against espalliers—at. 


\ BJ the sticks. | : tend to constantly. | 
1 Currants to be preserved co Strawberry Runners, if rooted, 
_ ver with mats. | transplant in rainy weather, and 
1 Es palier Trees— examine, and cut off the others as they shoot. 
| | train-in the shoots. Vines must be constantly nail. 
1 Fig Trees—nall up. : ed up, for they shoot very fast, 
1 Ftuit-room finish, by white» and the bunches of grapes begin 
1 | ers. or painting, and putting to be heavy; and all weak shoot, 
j the shelves in order. must be constantly taken off, 


2 


Fruit gather early in the morn- Water blighted trees, &c. 
ing, and lay it in a cool room. | | „ 
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. METEOROLOGICAL TABLE for JUL. 
1 — bn Wind W. J D.|Baro Th Wind. W. 
1H Dh 52s —_— —— — — — | — 
wo 1129601169] SS W |1 ||3| r 417/2964 6% WSW (1 | 3] | 
| 2129-5 f/ SW [1]3|r | 18[29-15j58] SSE 24 R 
| | $[29:6473] SbW [1 [1] | 19]29-06þ63] W 24 
42965%77 SW |1]|3 20129* +4165 Wb.N|j21|2 
529-8 1% WSW [1 ||3] I 21/9526 W N WII r 
6129721175] WSW 423] | 22029-5569] SbE 3“ 
| 7129*691177] ShE 13 23129*20]71] WbS 23 1 
| 8129*62}}75] SSW [213] 4 2429:21|68] SSW 24 R 
902952065] SSE [1||4|R Þ 2529263 WNW 23 R 
10{29*681167] EbS [1 ||] | 26129*66j61 W 13 
| 11129-54171] SE iR | 27129-54164] NE 2 3 R 
12,29 ·1% 2 SW I 2R* | 28029 ·39%65/ NNE IAU R 
13/2 C % SW IK 29,29. 7760 NW [11.3 
14129:681166] SW e eee eee W 11113 
15129:281|66} SW 43 30/ R | 31296667] 8 [1]3|r_ 
16129-61164 WNWjiizlr |... eee ee e e BB 


Average of the month, Bar. 29.50 - Ther. 677 


Several fnetical comfrositions are received, and under consideration; ome of 

 evhich, particularly the Lines by J. M. of W itnecham, and a froetical Sir 
lution of the first Enigmatical Letter in our last Magazine, shall aſiſicar 
in our next. It is then our intention to give an Account of the Invention if 
Cards, with an Explanation of the Emblems on them ; and the Propuozat 
of learned and ingenious Persons for qubstitutiug more rational Games it 
itcad, We hall als extract, from the best authorities, the Histo 9 
tle Conquest of Peru, by Pizarro, | 0 
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Original Poetry. 


Ti: COMPARISON eee POETRY, MUSIC, and PAINTING. 


FROM climes where slavery's iron chain, And when Creation first had birth, 
Has bound to earth the Soaring mind; In happiest hues array'd the earth ; 
Were Grecia mourns her hlasted plains, Still varying in each varied scene, 


To indolence and want consizned, Bedeck'd the smiling meads with green; 
From fair Italia's once-lov'd shore Blush'd in the lower, and ting'd the fruit, 
{The land of freedom now no more) More lovely still as more minute, 
Disdainful of each former seat, O'er every part the veil of beauty cast, 


The arts a lovely train retreat; In heavenly colours brought thro' wumerous | 
Still prospering under freedom's eye, years to last. | 
IE 1 1 e ; : ; 8 
eee Frame ee ee as * ? Her's is the glowing bold design, 
And when the power transferred her smile, un; ok 35 
> : The just and less'ning perspective; 
To Albion's ever-happy isle, Sg 2 
*. The beauties of the waving line, 
The lovely fugitives forgot to roam, 7 a a. ot 
But rais'd their altars here, and tix'd their :; Ts: de To We Ms 
hs Hanks | TDiis true the bard's harmonious tongue, 
PP) 8 3 May draw the landscape bright and strong, 


Swiſt fly the lowering shades of night, Describe the thund'ring scenes of war, 

When bursts the orient dawn of day; The crested helm the rattling car; 
As swift before their mental light, The generous thirst of praise inspire, 

The clouds of ignorance decay. Or kindle Virtue's sacred fire, 
First came the Muse, her great design, Vetestill may Painting's glowing hand, 
Each dull sensation to refine ; An equal share of praise command; 
To plant in every rugged breast, In every province claim a mingled part, 
The seeds of genius and of taste; To charm the wondering sense, and moral- 
To bid the heart expand with woe, lize the heart. OED | 
Or with the great example glow ; SITES | 
Or smile ws the 3 er r de ene eee, 
Or shrink at Satire's pointed rage; | Lot Ange THR ton vie ; 
Thro' Fancy's realms the wond'ring mind Qppes An FAIT — hs 

to bear, | His art let wanton Titian try; 


„ ²˙ acts an oaior an ; Let great Romano's free design, 
IS ee eee Contend with Dryden's pompous line; 


Of power to still the raging deep, *And chaste Corrigior's gracetul air, 

To damp the gay, to warm the bold, With Pope's unblemish'd page compare : 
To bid the steel-ribb'd warrior weep, Lorrain may rival Thomson's name, 

And make the trembling dastard bold ; And Hogarth equal Butler's jame; 
To free the Slave, the wild to tame, For where'er the aspiring muse, 
Queen of the Spheres, next Music came: Her wide unbounded flight pursues, 
Her charnis can every care controul, Her sister soars on kindred wings sublime, 
And watt to heaven the listning soul; And gives her favourite name to grace the 


3 every soft affection move, | 

Ind tune the amorous pulse to love: X | 

Now chaste and rapturous joys inspire, When jan ah ay en ent Ugh 

Pure as the vestals sacred fire; Contend in sweetest harmony, 

Now loud and dreadfnl swell the strong Then bursts 8. 888 1 an eight, 

alarms, [of SE: The silent music oi the eye, | 
roment the thirst of * _ _ Bold as the bass's deeper sound, 
blood, the glorious rage We trace the well-imagined ground : 

Next came the power in whom conjoin'd, Next in the vaning Scene behind, 
These different excellences is shewn, The sweet melodious tenor find, 

Yet sweetly blended and combin'd, And as the soft'ning notes decay, 
With charms peculiarly her own, The distant prospect fades away; | 

Beneath the Great Creator's high, Their aid of mingling colours give, 

Twas she with azure Spread the sky; To bid the mimic landscape live, 


rolls of time. 
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The visud concert. breaks upon the eyes, Thy loveliest polish o'er it Spread ; | 
With every different charm which Music“ s So shall its beams, with genuine dates bright 
hand supplies. Pour radiance on thy head who call'gst it 


first to light, 
If torn from all we hold most dear, * 18 


The lingering moments Slowly ro!l ; | And ve with wealth profusely Vlest, 
Can Music's tenderest accents chear, The substitutes of power supreme; 
The silent grief that melts the soul; To cheer the heart by grief deprest, 
Or can the poet's boasted art, Aud cherish Virtue's sacred flame ; 
The healing balm of peace impart: To Us your generous cares extend, 
Ah no! 'tis only Painting's power, The suppliant train of arts belriend ; 
Pan soothe the sad, the painful hour; Nor think to Misery's claims unjust, 
Can bring the much-lov'd form to view, You thus apply vour sacred trust; 
In features exquisitely true; Or while vou bid the genius rise, 
The sparkling eye, the blooming face, Your greater task neglected lies; 
The shape adorn'd with every grace; For still the heart where yenius glows, 
To Nature's self scarce yield the doubtful A sense of moral beauty knows ; * 
strife, Endued with power above the croud to shine, 
Swell from the deepened shade and ask tlie The judge of Nature's works and Virtue's 
gift of life, | | charms divine. 255 
By gradual force the muses skill, , 1 . | Te | 
A just conception must impart; | „ 
Bind be degrees the stubborn will, | f . 
Touch by degrees the feeliag heart; Ehitaſili for a favourite Cat, 


Jo aid the task whilst memory joins, 

And every wandering thought combines; 

Then forming up the beautcous whole, 

Presents the idea to the soul; 

But when with happiest nature warm, 

The artist spreads his pictur'd charm, 

At once we feel th' accomplish'd thought, 

At once the great effect is wrought; 

Nor ouly te the judging few confin'd, 

(Quick as the lightning glance it strikes on 
every mind. | 


| | earth,” { 
© HERE rests her head, upon the lap of 
A cat, with cat-like virtues largely blest; | 
Admiring thousands ow n'd her mousing | 
worth, 
And ALL the sportive favourite carest. 
| hues, 
Sweet Nature's pencil, with the brightest 
Had mock'd the tortoise on her furry back: 
How sage she was she show'd by plaintive 


When Freedom fired her conquering band,  mews, 
Yet blush'd to own the guilty wreath; When friends she miss'd, or did her viands ( 
And by a son's too patriot hand, lack, 
Deep pierc'd great Casar wok in death ; Should I, as justice bids, her giſts rehearse, 1 
Soon as the murderous tidings spread, That claim'd the boon, well- earn'd of ten 
Each hardy vet' ran droop'd his head; der care, 
And crery exc beston'd a tear, Too far would swell this tributary verse: \ 
And every heart a $igh Sincere; Wee dear Puss! instead, a sorrowing I 
But when to public view cunfess'd, _ tear, | 
Ii;zh-rear'd the hero's blood— 10 4 von, Disease, fell monster! oft repell'd in vain, 
A generotts phrenzy svized the strong Had $eal'd the fate, from which no art c 
Revenge was heard from every "ing could save: pain, 0 
Each nervous arm tle yengful falchion drew, The love, that nought avail'd to soothe thy 
bright gleam'd the reaking blade, aud dread - mn pity gave thee to the silent grave. 
ful firebrands fle w. | PHILAILOUROS. 
O! queen of heaven's unnumber'd 2 * —— 
WVVhose skill with various powers re ete 1 og : PO | 
Can bid the swift ideas 3 a The FLIGHT of TIME. b 
Oi tender, beauteous, strong and great; 5 | | * 
For her in mutual bands we join, | 3 8 | ir 
Nor then the tond attempt decline ; SEE the streams of light fast rolling, : 
But to our wandering sight displays Busy mortals hurrying on, 
Some sparks of thy celestial rays ; Some at arts and science toiling, 
And if beneath a rough disguize, When, on a zudden, life is gone. 
The latent gem of genius lies, Far greater numbers, cares perplexing, 


Do thou impart thy friendly aid, Mar Life's pleasures as they rise, 
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Kill at disappointments vexing, 
Ne'er glance a thought above the skies. 


See the epicure indulging 
All the calls his passion knows, 
While in mad excess he's plunging, 
Down he sinks to endless woe. 


See the humble Christian striving, 
patiently his lot to bear, 
till from Jesu strength deriving, 
On him casting all his care. 
While on wings of faith ascending, 
Daily he rises near the throne, 
Hopes for pleasures never ending, 
When this mortal life is done. 
He rejoices time is waning, 
An heir to glories full and free; 
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By the eye of faith ke's scaning, 
Those blessiugs purchas'd on the tree. 
Ipswich. N. 


* 


On a Farmer who lost all hes Money 
at a late Ilorse-Race. 


TOM ran so long, and ran so fast, 
No wonder he ran out at last: 
He ran in debt, and then to pay, 

He distanc'd all, and ran away. 


Lowts Wan, Irswicu. A. M. B. 
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| AT Ipswich Races, Jul, 2, his 


3 Majesty's Purs: of 190 guineas 
f | was won by Sir S. Poole's b. c. by 
Pot 8'os, beating Mr. Baldock's 


Telegraph, Sir C. Bunbury's Pa- 
mela, and Lord Clermont's b. c. 
by Meteor. BY . 
July 3, The Gentlemen's Purse 
of 50 H. was won by Sir C. Bun- 
bury's Combatant, beating Mr. 
Verelst's Pizarro. | 


was won by Sir C. Bunbiury's Pa- 
mela, heating Mr. Hay's bl. h. 
Midnight. | 

Stewards for next year—Sir A. 
8. Hamond, Bart. and C. S. Col- 
linson, Eq. ins 


At Bury Assizes, which ended 
on the 13th, there were no pri- 
soners capitally convicted. Two 
persons were sentenced to seven 
years transportation, one for steal- 
ng hay, and the other tor stealing 
Wheat, and two other persons, 
vere Sentenced fo fourteen years 
ransportation, for receiving the 
| ame. Three others, for less of- 

aces, were to be imprisoned six 


July 4. The Town Purse of 50l. 


months, three months, and one 
month; and five were acquitted, 
At the Assizes for the county 
olf Nottingham, James Brodie, a 
blind man, aged 23, was convict- 


ed of the murder of Robert Selby 


Hancock, a boy (his guide) m 
Sherwood Forest. It appeared in 
evidence, that John Robinson, a 
warrener went into his warren, 
March 24, about 2 o'clock in the 
afternoon: he saw a person whom 
he supposed to be fishing in a ri- 
vulet; that on approaching, he 
found him lying on his belly: he 
then called out hallo! what are 
you doing? The person said he 


Was a blind man, N op been 


wandering about all night, having 
lost his guide, who he said was 
dead: that he had staid by him 
till he had taken his last gasp.— 
Being asked where the boy was, 
he said about half a mile from 
thence. The witness then, with 
two other men, went to seek the 
boy, whom they found three miles 
from the place where the blind 
man was, Covered over with as 
much fern as would fill a cart. — 


ton. 


The man and boy were then ta- 
ken to Mansfield, the nearest 
town, and the boy was examin- 
ed by a surgeon, who found the 
ul fractured in two places, the 


head very bloody, and torn at the 
ear; and the shoulders and arms 
 heaten to a jelly. The blind man 


had a stick by him, with which he 
is supposed to have committed the 
murder. N | 


At Woodbridge Quarter Ses- 


sions, an unusual number of pri- 
soners were ſound guilty of Jar- 


ceny, &c. and sentenced to im- 


prisonment in Ipswich Gaol, for 
different periods, and one to 
Woodbridge bridewell. 


MARRIAGES. 


June 24, The Rev. T. Methold 
of Stonham, to Miss Rose of Bury, 
Same day, Richard Cartwright. 
Esq. of Ixworth, to Miss Chene- 


ry of Thurston. 1 


JS uly 3, The Rev. Arthur Young, | 
to Miss Griffith. | 8 


8. The Rev. H. D. Berners of 


Harkstead, to Miss Jarrett. 


9. Mr. Dalton, surgeon, of 
Yoxford, to Miss Coates of Hin- 
Lately, James Stirling, Esq. 
Eapt. the 63d regiment of foot, 
to Miss Georgina Munro, daugh- 
ter of Lieut. Munro, Landguard 


= Fort. 


12. At Wanstead, the Rev. 


Wm. Aldrich of Stowmarket, to 
Miss Catherine Baynes. | 


17. Steph. Windthorpe, M. P. 
of Bury, to Miss Lloyd, of the 
same place. 


18. Mr. John Woods of Lowes- 


toſt, to Miss Cleveland. | 
19. At Bury, Thomas Rielly, 


Esq. to Miss Steele. 


23. Mr. John Orridge of Bury, 


to Miss F. Codd of Haughley. 
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Knipe. 


Drar ns. 
June 25. Mr. Bryant of Wattis. 
field. 
26. Mrs. Smith, wife of Mr. 8. 
Smith of Bury. 


28. At Horningsheath, aged 23, 


Mr. Wm. Nunn. | 
30. At Stowmarket, aged 76 
Mrs. Baldwin. TO 
31. At Ipswich, Mrs Arthur, 
wife of Mr. Arthur, at the Coe. 
house, in the Butter-market. 
July 1. At Woodbridge, Fran. 
cis Brooke, Eg. 
7. At Bawdsey Ferry, aged 9] 
Mr. Bligh, 5 
13. At Impington, near Cam. 
bridge. aged 42, Elizabeth Wood. 


coc k, the farmer's wife, who waz, 


from the 2d till the 10th of Feb. 
last, buried under a vast driſt of 
SNOW, . 
Same day, at Witnesham, Mis; 
Same day, at Framlingham, Mr. 
Richard Scrivener, schoo|master, 


aged 72. 


_ Lately, at Lowestoft, aged 63, 
Mr. S. Copon:—and Mr. William 
Chisnell, farmer, of Stuiton. 

20. Mrs. Webb, wife of Mr. 
Webb, farmer, Brettenham. 

Same day, aged 46, Mrs. Green- 
wood, St. Mary Elms, Ipswich. 

Same day, a soldier belonging 
to the East Norfolk Militia, cut 
his throat, in the barracks at Ip. 
swich, so dreadfully, that he died 
soon after. 

21. Joseph Williams, a private 
in the Ist dragoon guards, quar- 
tered at Ipswich, hanged himsel! 
on a tree near Freston Tower. 
23. Aged 37, Mrs. Symonds, 
wiſe of Mr. Francis Symonds of 
Ipswich. 5 

24, Mrs. Cooke, wife of Jobs 
Cooke, Alderman of Bury. 
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The LIFE of ALFRED the GREAT, 
XING of ENGLAND. PEG 


This prince was the fifth and 
youngest son of Æthelwolf king 
of the West Saxons, and was born 
at Wantage, in Berkshire, in 849. 
He distinguished himself, during 


the reign of his brother Ethelred, 


in several engagements against 


the Danes; and upon his death 


succeeded to the crown, in the 
year 871, and the twenty-second 
of his age. At his ascending the 
throne he found himself involved 
in a most dangerous war with the 


Danes, and placed in such cir- 


cumstances of distress as called 
for the greatest valour, resoluti- 
on, and all the other virtues with 
which he was adorned. The 
Danes had already penetrated in- 
to the heart of his kingdom; and, 
before he had been a month upon 
the throne, he was obliged to take 
the field against those formidable 
enemies. 
e was at 
ength reduced to the greatest 
dificulties, and was entirely a- 


bandoned by his subjects. 


In this universal defection, Al- 
ſred vainly attempted to remind 


them of the duty they owed their 


S / e I oo 


After many battles 
ped on both sides, 


country and their king ; but, find. 
ing his remonstrances t1effectual, 


he was obliged to submit to the 
wretched necessity of the times, 
Accordingly he assumed a dis- 


guise most likely to conceal him, 
and, aſter having properly dis- 
posed of his family, and settled a 
method of communication with 
some trusty friends, he engaged 


himself in the service of his own 
cow-herd. The wife of the herds- 


man was ignorant of the rank of 
her royal guest, and seeing him 


one day busied by the fire- side, in 


trimming his bow and arrows, she 
desired him to take care of some 
cakes that were baking at the fire, 
while she was employed in other 
domestic affairs; but Alfred, 
whose thoughts were otherwise 
engaged, ſorgot the cakes, and 
the woman, on her return, find- 
ing them burnt, chil the king 
very severely, telling him, that he 
was always willing enough to eat 
her hot cakes, though he was so 
negligent in turning them. 

Alfred soon after this retired to 
the isle of Xthelingey, in Somer- 
setshire, where he built a fort for 
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than they could expect. 
agreed to give up the whole king- 
dom of the East-Angles to such as 
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the security of himself, his family, 
and the few faithful servants who 
repaired thither to him. When 
he had been about a year in this 
retreat, having been informed 
that «ome of his subjects had rout- 
ed a great army of the Danes, 
killed their chiefs, and taken their 
magical standard, he issued his 
letters, giving notice where he 


Was, and inviting his nobility to 
come and consult with him. Be— 
fore they came to a finai determi- 


nation, Alfred, putting on the 


habit of a harper, went into the 


enemy's camp, where, without 
suspicion, he was every where 
admitted, and had the honour to 
play before their princes. Hav- 
ing thereby acquired an exact 


knowledge of their situation, he 


returned in great secrecy to his 


nobility, whom he ordered to their 
respective homes, there to draw 
together each man as great a force 
as he could; and upon a day ap- 
pointed there was to be a general 
rendezvous at the great wood, 
called Selwood, in Wiltshire.— 
This affair was transacted so se- 
. cretly and expeditiously, that, in 


a little time, the king, at the head 


of an army, approached the Danes 
- before they had the least intelli- 


gence of his design. Alfred, tak- 
ing advantage of the surprise and 
terror they were in, fell upon 
them, and totally defeated: them, 


at thendune, now Eddington. 
Those who escaped fled to a 
neighbouring castle, where they 
were soon besieged, and obliged. 
to surrender at discretion. Al- 


fred granted them better terms 
He 


would embrace the Christian re- 
ligion, on condition that they 
would oblige the rest of their 
countrymen to quit the island, 
and, as much as it was in their 
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power, prevent the landing of ary 
wore foreigners. For the per. 
formance thereof he took host. 
ages; and when, in pursuance of 
the treaty, Guthrum the Danich 
captain came, with thirty of his 
chie officers, to be baptized, Al. 
fred answered for him at the ſont, 
and gave him the name of Fthel. 
stane; and certain laws were 
drawn up betwixt the king and 
Guthrum ſor the regulation and 


government of the Danes settled 


in England. In 884, a fresh num. 
ber of Danes landed in Kent, and 
laid siege to Rochester; but, the 
king coming to the relief of that 


city, they were obliged to aban. 
don their design. Alfred had now 


great success; which was chiefy 
owing to his fleet, an advantage 
of his own creating. Having se- 
cured the sea-coasts, he fortified 
the rest of the kingdom with cas- 


tles and walled towns; and he 


besieged and recovered from the 


Danes the city of London, which 


he resolved to repair, and to keep 
as a frontier. The Danes had 
possessed themselves of London 


in the time of his father; and had 


held it tilk now as a convenient 
place for them to land at, and 
fortify themselves in; neither was 
it taken from them but by a close 
Siege. However, when 1t came 
into the king's hands, it was in a 
miserable condition, scarcely ha- 


bitable, and all its fortifications 


ruined. The king, moved by the 
importance of the place, and the 
desire of strengthening his fron- 
tier against the Danes, restored 


it to its ancient splendour. And 


observing, that, through the con- 
ſusion of the times, many, both 
Saxons and Danes, lived in a loose 
disorderly manner, without own- 
ing any government, he offered 
them nowa comfortable establish. 
ment, if they would submit and 
become his subjects. This pro- 
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position was better received than 
he expected; for multitudes, 

rowing weary of a vagabond 
kind N a liſe, joyfully accepted 
such an offer. | 

After some years respite, Al- 
fred was again called into the 
neld; for a body of Danes, being 


worsted in the west of France, 


came with a fleet of 250 sail on 
the coast of Kent; and, having 
landed, fixed themselves at Ap- 
pletree : shortly after, another 
fleet of eighty vessels coming up 
the Thames, the men landed, and 


built a fort at Middleton. Before 


Alfred marched against the ene- 


A my, he obliged the Danes, settled 
in Northumberland and Essex, to 


give him hostages ſor their good 
behaviour. He then moved to- 


wards :he invaders, and pitched 


his camp between their armies, 
to prevent their junction. A 
great body, however, moved off 
to Essex; and, crossing the river, 
came to Farnham, in Surrey, 


king's forces. Meanwhile the 
Danessettled in Northumberland, 
in breach of treaty, and notwith- 
standing the hostages given, e- 
quipped two fleets; and, after 
plundering the northern coasts, 
salled to Exeter, and besieged it. 
The king, as soon as he received 
intelligence, marched against 
them; but, before he reached 
Exeter, they had got possession 
of it. He kept them, however, 


duced them at last to such extre- 
eat their horses, and were even 


ing at length rendered desperate, 
they made a general sally on the 

siegers; but were defeated, 
tough with great loss on the 
king's side. The remainder of 
this body of the Danes fled into 
Liiex, to the tort they had built 


where they were defeated by the 


blocked up on all sides; and re- 
mities, that they were obliged to 


ready to devour each other. Be- 


there, and to their ships. Before 
Alfred had time to recruit bim— 
self, another Danish leader, whose 
name was Laf, came with a great 
army out of Northumberland, and 
destroy ed all before him, march- 
ing on to the city of Werheal in 
the west, wich is $uppo.ed to be 
Chester, where they remained 
the rest of that year. The year 
following they invaded North 
Wales; and, after having plun- 


dered and destroyed every thing, 


they divided, one body to North- 
umberland, another into the ter- 
ritories of the East-Angles; ſrom 


whence they proceeded to Essex, 


and took possession of a small 


island called Meresig. Here 


they did not long remain; for, 
having parted, some sailed up the 
river Thames, and others up the 
Lea-road; where, drawing up 


their ships, they huilt a fort not 


far from London, which proved a 


great check upon the citizens, 
who went in a ma and attacked 


it, but were repulsed with great 
loss: at harvest-time the king 
himself was obliged to encamp 
with a body of troops in the neighhj- 
bourhood of the city, in order to 
cover the reapers from the ex- 


cursions of the Danes. As he was 


one day riding by the side of the 


river Lea, after some observati- 


ons, he began to think that the 
Danish ships might be laid quite 
dry: this he attempted, and suc- 
ceeded; so that the Danes de- 
serted their fort and ships, and 
marched away to the banks of the 


Severn. This contrivance of the 


king's 1s thought to haveproduced 


the meadow between Hertford 


and Bow; for at Hertford was 


the Danish fort, and from thence 


they made frequent excursions on 
the inhabitants of London. Au 
thors are not agreed as to the 
method the king pursued in lay. 
ing dry the Danish ships: Dug. 
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of the kingdom. 
that he was the first who divided 
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dale supposes that he did it by 


straitening the channel; but 


Henry ot Huntingdon alledges, 
that he cut several canals, which 
exhausted its water. Such of the 


Danish ships as could be got off, 


the Londoners carried into their 


_ovn road; the rest they burnt 


and dostroyed. | 
Alfred enjoyed a profound peace 
during the three last years of his 
reign, which he chiefly employed 
in establishing and regulating his 
be eee; for the security of 
im-elf and his successors, as well 


as the ease and benefit of his sub- 
jects in general. 


Aſter a trou- 
lesome reign of twenty-eight 
years, he died on the 28th day of 


October, A. D. 900; and was 
buried at Winchester, in Hyde- 


Abbey, under a monument of 
porphyry, 


All our historians agree in dis- 


tinguishing him as one of the most 


valiant, wisest, and best of kings, 
that ever reigned in England; and 
it is also generally allowed, that 


he not only digested several par- 


ticular laws still in being, but 
that he laid the first foundation of 


our present happy constitution. 


There is great reason to believe 


that we are indebted to this prince 
for trials by juries; and the 
Doomsday-book, which is pre- 


served in the exchequer, is sup— 


posed to be no more than another 


edition of Alfred's Book of Win. 


chester, which contained a survey 
It is said also, 


the kingdom into shires: What is 


ascribed to him is not a bare divi- 


sion of the country, but the set- 
tling a new form of judicature; 
for, after having divided his do- 
minions into shires, he sub- divi- 
ded each shire into three parts, 


called zry/hings, There are some 


remains of this ancient division in 


the ridings of Yorkshire, the laths 
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things or dwellings of ten house. 


of his 1 . and all the ten wee 


him, he was imprisoned; and, if 
he made his escape, the tything 


king. Each shire was under the 


whom was the reive, his deputy; 


of Kent, and the three parts of 
Lincolnshire. Each trything way 
divided into hundreds or Wapen- 
takes; and these again into 9). 


holders: each of these household. 
ers stood engaged to the king, as 
a * for the good behaviour 


mutually pledges for each other; 
so that, if any one of the ty things 
was suspected of an offence, if 
the head-boroughs or chiefs of the 
tything would not be security for 


and hundred were fined to the 
government of an earl, under 


since, from his office, called Sire. 
reive or Sheriff. And so effectual 
were these regulations, that it is 
Said he caused bracelets of gold 
to be hung up in the highways, as 
a challenge to robbers, and they 
remained untouched. _ 

The merit of this prince, both 
in private and 3 liſe, may 
with advantage be set in oppos!- | 
tion to that of any monarch or ci- 

tizen which the annals of any age 
or any nation can present to us, 
He seems, indeed, to be the com. 
plete model of that perfect cha. 
racter, which, under the denomi- 
nation of a sage or wise man, the 
philosophers have. been fond of 
delineating, rather as a fiction of 
their imagination, than in hopes 
of ever seeiny it reduced to prac- 
tice; so happily were all his vi- 
tues tempered together, so just) 
were they blended, and so power. 
fully did each prevent the other 
from exceeeding its proper 
bounds. He knew how to con: 
ciliate the most enterprising spi- 
rit with the coolest moderation; 
the most obstinate perseverance 
with the easiest flexibility ; the 
most severe justice with the great: 
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est lenity; the greatest vigour in 


command with the greatest affa- 


bility of deportment; the highest 


capacity and inclination for sci- 


2uce, witn the most shining ta- 
tents for action. His civil and his 
military virtues are almost equal- 
ly the objects of our admiration, 
excepting only, that the former, 
being wore rare anon Princes, 
azwell as more useful, seem cluef- 


ly to challenge our upplause.— 


Nature also, as if desirous that $0 
bright 4 production 0! her Kill 
should be set in the fairest light, 
had bestowe on him all bonn 
accomplishmenis, vigour of limbs, 


diznity of shape and air, and a 


pleasant, engaging, and open, 
countenance. Fortune alone, by 
thiow ing him into that harbarous 
age, deprived him of historians 
worthy to transmit his fame to 
posterity; and we ish to see him 


delineated in more lively colours, 


and with more particular strokes, 


that we may at least perceive 


come of those small specks and 


blemishes, from which, as a man, 


it is impossible he could be entire- 
ly exempted. 

In private life, Alfred was the 
most amiable man in his domini- 
ons; of so equal a temper, that 


he never suffered either sadness 
or unbecoming gaiety to enter his 


mind; but appeared always of a 


calm yet cheerful disposition, ſa- 
miliar to his friends, just even to 


his enemies, kind and tender to 
all, He was a remarkable cœco- 


nomist of his time; and Asserius 


has given us an account of the 
method he took for dividing and 
keeping an account of it: he 


caused six wax candles to be 


made, each of twelve inches in 
length, and of as many ounces 


were regularly marked, and, hav- 
ing found that one of them burnt 
Just four hours, he committed 


them to the care of the keepers of 


his chapel, who from time to time 
gave him notice how the hours 
went; but, as in windy weather 
the candles were wasted by the 


impression of the air on the flame, 


to remedy this inconvenience, he 
invented lanthorns, there being 
no glass in his dominions. 

A jewel, richly wrought, was 
dug up in the island of Æthelin- 
gey, which was some time the 
king's retreat, when he fled from 
the Danes. This curious relic is 
still presesved in the Ashmolean 
collection of curiosities ; and, be- 
sides its excellent workmanship, 


hath a Saxon inscription to this 


purpose: ELT RE DUS ME JUSSIT 
FABRICARI—*Alfrel directed this 
to be made.” In his kingdom the 
industrious fo eigner found a ge- 
nerous welcome; inventors, art- 
irts, &c. were courted to repair to 
it, and none departed unrewarded. 


This prince, we are told, was 


twelve years of age before a mas- 


ter could be procured in the west- 
ern kingdom to teach him the al- 
habet; such was the state of 


earning when Alfred began to 
reign. He had ſelt the misery of 
ignorance, and determined even 
to rival his cotemporary Charle- 


magne in the encouragement of 


literature. He is supposed to have 
appointed persons to read lectures 


at Oxford, and is thence consider- 


ed as the founder of that univer- 


sity. By other proper establish- 
ments, and by a general encou- 
ragement to men of abilities, he 


did every thing in his power to 


diffuse knowledge throughout his 
dominions. Nor was this end pro- 


moted more by his countenance 
and encouragement than by his 
own example and his writings, — 


| For, notwithstanding the lateness 
weight; on the candles the inches 


of his ini'1ation, he had acquired 
extraordinary erudition; and, had 
he not been Nludtrious as ak ing, he 
would have been famous as an 
author. „„ 
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An Account of the famous State Prison, formerly existing in France, 


called the Bastile, continued from our last. 


Visits to prisoners, if from per- 
sons abroad, was an indulgence 
seldom granted, and extended 
only to those who enjoyed some 


particular protection, and were 
confined for slight offences. Per- 
haps we cannot yive the reader a 
better idea of the manner in 


which the general class of priso— 


ners was treated, than by com- 


municating to him what was re- 


lated by a person of scrupulous 
veracity upon his examination, 


after he had been confined in the 


Bastille above 8 months. RS 
About five in the morning on 
the 2d day of April, 1771, I was 
awaked by a violeht knocking at 


my chamber door, and was com- 


manded, in the name of the king, 


to open it. 1 did so, and an ex- 
empt of the police, three men who 


appeared to be under his orders, 
and a commissary, entered the 
They desired me to dress 
myself, and began to search the 


room. 


apartment. They desired me to 


open my drawers, and, having 
examined my papers, they took 


such as they chose, and put them 


into a box, which, as I found af- 


terwards, was carried to the po- 
tice office. The commissary ask- 
ed me my name, my age, the 
pcs here T was born, how long 

had heen at Paris, and the man- 
ner Ispent my time. The exami- 
nation was written down by him ; 


a list was made of every thing 
found in the room, which, toge- 


ther with the examination, I was 
desired to read and sign. The 
exempt then told me to take all 


my body linen and such clothes as 
I chose, and to come along with 


them. At the word all I started; 


1 guessed where they were about 
do take me, and it seemed to an- 


nounce to me a long train of mi. 
sery. Having shut and sealed the 
drawers, they desired me to fol. 


low them and, in going out, they 


locked the chamber door, and 
took the key. On coming to the 
street, I found a coach, into which 


Iwas desired to go, and th other; 


followed me. After sitting for 
some time, the commissary told 
me they were carrying me to the 
Bastile, and soon ber und I saw 
the towers. They did not go the 
shortest and direct road; which! 
suppose was to conceal our desti- 


nat ion from those who might have 


observed us. The coach stopped 


at the gate in the street St. An— 


thony. I saw the coachman make 
signs to the sentinel, and soon af. 


ter the gate was opened: the 
guard was under. arms, and ! 
heard the gate shut again. On 
coming to the first draw bridge, it 


was let down, the guard there 


being likewise under arms. The 


coach went on, and entered the 
castle, where I saw another guard 


under arms. It stopped at a flight 


of steps at the bottom of the court, 
where, being desired to go out, [ 
was conducted to a room that! 
heard named the council cham- 
ber. I found three persons sit- 


ling at a table, who, as I was 


told, were the lieutenant du rol, 
the major, and bis deputy. The 
major asked me nearly the same 


questions which the commissary 


had done, and observed the same 
formalities in directing me to read 
and sign the examination. I was 
then desired to empty my pockets, 
and lay what J had in them on the 


table. My handkerchief and snuff 


box being returned to me, n) 
money, watch, and indeed every 
thing eke, were put into a box 
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that was sealed in my presence, 
and, an inventory having been 
made of them, it was likewise 
read and signed by me. The 

major then called for the 1 
| whose turn of duty it was, and, 
having asked what room was 
empty, he said, the Calotte de la 
gertaudiere. He was ordered to 
convey me to it, and to carry thi- 
ther my linen and clothes. The 
turnkey, having done so, left me 


ther was extremely cold, and I 
mas glad to see bim return soon 
afterwards with fire- wood, a tin- 
der- box, and a candle. He made 
my fire, but told me, on leaving 
the tinder-hox, that I might in fu- 
ture do it myself when so inclin- 
; ed. Prizoners who were not al- 
| lowed to have a servant of their 
| own, sometimes were indulged 
with an invalid soldier to attend 


. them; but those who had neither, 
made their bed, lighted their fire, 


1 and swept their room, themselves. 
8 From the time the exemit of the 
i police came into my room, I had 
5 not ceased to form conjectures 
7 about the cause of my imprison- 
5 ment. I kney of none, unless it 
4 were Some verses and sketches 
bt relative to the affairs of the times, 
ch Though they were indiscreet, 
[ they were of little importance.— 
[ The only writing that might have 
Zh eriously given offence to the go- 
it. rernment, I had never shewn, but 
= o one person in whom I thought 


[ could confide: I found after- 
wards he had betrayed me. When 
| heard the double doors shut up- 
on me a second time, casting m 
eyes round my habitation, I fan- 
died I now saw the extent of all 
that was left to me in this world 
br the rest of my days. Besides 
te malignity of enemies, and the 
anger of a minister, I felt that I 
an the risk of being ſorgotten; 
ate of many who have no-one 


and locked the doors. The wea- 
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of influence to intercede for them, 
or who have not particularly at- 
tracted the notice of the public. 
Naturally fond of society, I con- 
fess I looked forward to the abyss 
of lonely wretchedness, that I 
thought awaited me, with a de- 
gree of horror that cannot easily 
be described. It was different 
from any thing I had felt before. 
] even regretted now, what I had 
formerly considered as the great- 
est blessing, a healthy constitu- 


tion that had never been affected 


by disease. I recollect with hum 
ble gratitude the first gleam of 
comtort that shot across this 

gloom. It was the idea, that nei- 
ther massive walls, nor tremend- 
ous bolts, nor all the vigilance of 
suspicious keepers, could conceal _ 
me from the sight of God. This 
thought I fondly cherished, and 
it gave me infinite consolation in 
the course of my imprisonment, 
and principally contributed to 
enable me to support it with a2 


degree of fortitude and resigna- 


tion that I have since wondered 
at. I no longer felt myself alone. 
At eleven, my reflections were 
interrupted by the turnkey, who 
entered with my dinner. Having 
spread the table with a clean nap- 
kin, he placed the dishes on it, 
cut the meat, and retired, taking 
away the knife. The dishes, 
plates, fork, spoon, and goblet, 
were of pewter. The dinner con- 
sisted of soup and boullie, a piece 
of roasted meat, a bottle of good 
table wine, and a pound loaf of 
the best kind of household bread. 
In the evening atseven he brought 
my supper, which consisted of a 
roast dish and a ragout. The 
same ceremony was observed in 
cutting the meat, to render the 
knife unnecessary to me. He took 
away the dishes he had brought 
for dinner, and returned at eight 
the next morning to take away 
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the supper things. Fridays and 
Saturdays being fast or maigre 
days, the dinners consisted of 
soup, a dish of fish, and two dishes 
of vegetables; the suppers, of 
two dishes of garden-stuff, and an 
omelet, or something made with 
eggs and milk. The dinners and 
suppers of each day of the week 
were different, but every week 
was the same: so that the ordi- 
nary class of prisoners saw in the 
course of the first week their bill 
of fare for fifty years, if they staid 
S0 long. | | 

I had remained in my room a- 
bout three weeks, when I was one 
morning carried down to the 
council-chamber, where I found 
the commissary. He began by 
asking most of the questions that 
had been put to me before. He 
then asked if T had any knowledge 
of some works he named, mean- 
ing those that had been written 
by me if I was acquainted with 
the author of them; whether there 
were any persons concerned with 
him; and if I knew whether they 
had been printed ? I told him, 
„ That, as I did not mean to con- 
ceal any thing, I should avoid 
giving him needless trouble; that 
I myself was the author of the 
Works he had mentioned, and 
guessed I was there on that ac- 
count; that they never had been 
printed; that the work, which I 
conceived was the cause of my 
confinement, had never been 
sShewn to any but one person, 
whom I thought my friend; and, 
having no accomplices, the of- 
fence, if there was any, rested 
solely with myself.“ He said my 


examination was one of the short- 


est he had ever been employed 
at, for it ended here.— I was car- 
ried back to my room, and the 
next day was shaved for the first 
time since my conſinement. A 
few days afterwards I wrote to. 
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use of books, pen, ink, and Paper, 


not allowed to go down to the li. 


was then obliged to conceal my. 
self hastily in a kind of dark cl. 


allowance of fire to the prisoners 


was informed that an order had 
come to discharge me. I was des 


chamber: every individual thing 


the lieutenant of the police, te. 
questing to be indulged with the 


which was granted; but I wa 


brary to choose the books. Sexe. 
ral volumes were brought to me 
by the turnkey, who, when J de. 
sired it, carried them back and 
brought others. After my last 
examination, I was taken donn 
almost daily, and allowed to walk 
about an hour in the court within 
view of the sentinel: but my walk; 
were frequently interrupted ; for, 
if any one appeared, the sentinel 
called out“ Au cabinet !” and! 


set in the wall near the chapel, 
The sheets of my bed were 
changed once a fortnight, I was 
allowed four towels a week, and 
my linen was taken to be washed 
every Saturday. I had a talloy 
candle daily, and in the cold $ea- 
son a certain number of pieces of 
fire-wood. I was told that the 


began the Ist of November and 
ceased on the Ist of April, and 
that my having a fire in April wa, 
a particular indulgence. After 
being detained above 8 months, [ 


sired to go down to the council 


I had brought with me was re- 
turned, together with the key ol 
my apartment, which I found ex. 
actly in the state I left it on the 
2d of April, 1771. During ny 
confinement I wrote many letters 
to several of my friends, which 
were always carried away w! 
civility, but not one of them had 
been delivered.” 
Among the distressing wants b 
which persons confined in thi 
rison were exposed, the moi 


important, perhaps, was, that due 
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were prevented seeing any one in 


whom they could place confi- 
) dence, from whom they could ask 
d advice, or receive the consolati- 
- on that is to be found in friend- 
hip. Ever obliged to be on their 
e guard in all they said; uncertain 
: of their own destiny, and of the 
0 fate of the wife, the child, or the 
8 mistress, they had left behind 
'B them; ignorant of what passed 
ik beyond the walls of their cham- 
in ber, their thoughts shut up in 
ks their own bosoms, constantly ru— 
ur minated upon their unhappy fate, 
el to which they saw no end. The 
11 day, the year, revolved in one 
1y* continued scene of silent wretch- 
lo- edness; and the mind never be- 
el, ing diverted from the object of 
ere its grief, not even by fresh mis— 
vas fortunes, it cannot seem surpris— 
and ing that many persons, who had 
hed never before shewn symptoms of 
ow insanity, lost, with their liberiy, 
ca- RAE ͤ v 
5 of It appears that the profits of 
the the governor were in proportion. 
ners to the number of his prisoners; 
and the commissary was paid a cer- 
and tain sum for each examination; 
was, hence it became the advantage 
ter of the one to detain, and of the 
bis, [ other to torment, them: the sen- 
had timents of humanity were thereby 
de. constantly opposed by self. inte- 
neil. test, which could assume the 
hinz mask of zeal and duty. It is 
s fe. said, that they sometimes confin— 
ey of ed a spy of the police in the same 
der. room with a prisoner, who, un- 
n the der the appearance of a fello:- 
g my sufferer, tried to discover his se- 
ters erets; and, when they had ob- 
hich tained what they wished to know, 
with or found the attempt ineffectual, 
n had he was withdrawn, under the 


pretence of removing him to ano- 
ther apartment. Some prisoners 
had permission, at stated times, 
to walk on the top of the castle, 
and in the garden; but this in- 
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dulgence was but sellom grant- 
ed. The idea that was enter— 
tained, that prisoners were some— 
tines privately pat to death, 
Seems to be entirely a popular 
prejudice. A skeleton that was 


brought out when the place was 


destroyed, confirmed the notion, 
and gave bi. th to a variety of idle 
stories. A momen''s reflection 
was sufficient to convinee any 
one, that, if so detestable a crime 
had been committed, the body 
would have been interred; and 
it afterwards appeared that the 
skeleton had been brought thither 
by the surgeon, for his studies in 
anatomy. It was announced in 

the newspapers, that, in demo- 
liching the foundations of the 
Bastile, three skeletons had been 
found ; and it was insinuated that 
they were the remains of persons 
who had been privately put to 
death. But two advertisements 
afierwards appeared, one fiom 
the /reuterants de maire, and com- 
mittee who had the direction of 
the public works, the other from 
some members of the Atadem 

of Sciences, to say, that they had 


carefully enquired into the sub— 


ject; that the skeletons were 
found twenty-live feet under the 
Surſace of the earth, in the ruins 
of some old works that had for- 
merly stood where the ovatwork 


was; that they must consequent- 


ly have been buried there hefore 
that work was constructed, and 


from this circumstance, and their 


appearance, mizht have lain there 
some centuries. Upon the whole, 


it does not appear that any one 


has either been privately put to 


death, or to the torture, since the 


time of Louis XIV. If a prisoner 
died in the Bastile, the governor 
immediately apprised the minis— 
ter of Paris, and the lieutenant- 
general of the police. The king's 
commussary of the Bastile came 
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thither, and, in the presence of 
the major, the physician, and sur- 
geon, made out what is called a 
ferocès verbal, or declaration, that, 
being called to the Bastile on such 
a day and hour, he saw a person 
named so and so, lying dead; 
that he was informed by such per- 
sons, naming the phvsician, sur— 
geon, &c. that he died of such a 
diseuse; that h found in the room 


such and such articles, and so on. 


This being done, orders were 
given io bury the boy. The in- 


terment waz always in the even- 


ing, at the burying ground of St. 


Paul's, and at least two persons 
belonging to the Bastile accom- 
panied it, who signed the parish 
register; but the name of the de- 


ceased inserted there was fre- 


quently a fictitious one. | 

If a prisoner was to be tried by 
a court of justice, the governor 
was apprised by a letter from the 
minister, and directed to send 


him to the place where he was to 
be tried, as oſten as the court re- 


quired it. An officer properly 
authorised came to demand him: 
he was then sent under a guard, 


that waited to bring him back. — 


The major and another officer 
went in a coach with him, nor 
was he permitted to speak to any 


one but when before the court. 


There 'are instances, however, 
that prisoners of this description 


have been allowed to see their 
Counsel; but always in the pre- 


sence of the king's commissary 
and other officers. Perhaps it was 
the abuse of the lettres de cachet, 


rather than their institution, that 


merited the execration in which 
they were held; for, however 


extraordinary it may seem, they 


were not unfrequently used to 
serve the purposes of humanity. 
There are many instances of per- 
sons, who, on account of private 
ctisputes, or affairs of state, would 


- 


have been exposed to public pu- 
nishment, that were shut up hy , 
lettre de cachet, until the dancer 
was past, or the matter accon. 
modated or forgotten. It my 
undoubtedly be objected, that 
keeping a person from justice i; 
itself a crime against the public. 
but, in forming a judgment upon 
this subject, we ought to take into 
consideration the prejudices en- 


tertained in the country where 


this authority was employed, 1: 
Should be remembered, that, hy 
an old and barbarous practice, 
the disgrace attending a capital 
punishment, inflicted by the laws 
was reflected upon all the family 
of the criminal ; and that in many 
instances 1t required a public act 
of the supreme power to wipe of 
the stain, and again enable then 
to serve their country. Inasmuch, 
thereſore, as the lettres de cachet 
counteracted the effects of these 
prejudices, they were useful; but 
though they were signed by the 
king, from the idea that it was 
proper to have them ready for 
cases of emergency, ministers, 
and governors of 2 Cc, 
were generally furnished with 
them in blank, to be filled up at 
their discretion ; and the friends 
and favourites of those ministers 
sometimes obtained them for re- 
vengeful purposes. If we com- 
pare the number of persons that 
were confined, with the popula- 
tion of the kingdom, it certainly 
bears no proportion. Aſter ex. 
amining the registers of entries 
for forty-six years, the prisoners 
received during that period at the 
Bastile appear to be about 2000. 
When the Bastile was taken, only 


seven prisoners were found in it. 


The people, who anxiously look 
after the wonderful, though i 
scenes of misery, seemed surpts. 
ed, and even disappointed, to find 
so few, The horror of such 4 
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prison, however, was not dimi— 
nished by thiscircumstance; every 
one felt that it might be extended 
to himself; the mind was nursed 


were denied that inestimable pri— 
of their thoughts and s-ntiments ; 


and dissimulation became neces- 
5ury to their safety. The towers 
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in a state of abject fear; men 


vilege, the free communication 
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ol the Bastile and other prisons of 

state seemed o stand aloft over 
the kingdom for the purpose of 
scaring its inhabitants. We shall 
in our next Magazine mention 
the names of a {ew of the persons 
who were from time to ime con» 
fined here, with he of cnces they 
had committed; as extracted from 
the register beſore- mentioned. 


born in the fertile plains of Arabia 
Felix, not ſar from that city where 
lies interred God's holy prophet, 
whose tomb all good Mussulmen 
think themselves obliged to visit 
at least once in their lives. Aboan 
had all his life strictly adhered to 
the precepts of the Khoran; the 


heads of the dehauched inhahi- 
tants of the West, could never 
tempt him to violate the law. He 
walked all his days in uprightness; 
und when he was called on by the 
angel of death, obeyed with re- 


_ ignation, and left his son Abdal- 
com- lah possessed of immense riches ; 
- that which the father of the faithful 
zpula- ad bestowed upon him in re- 
tainly ms of his virtue and integ- 
er ex 


Abdallah, at the death of his 
ther, was but three and twenty 
fears of age; his constitution was 
ond and vigorous, and all his 


entries 
SONCTr$ 
at the 


2000, | 
only pa8$10NS w_ and ungovernable, 
in it, eng himself possessed of $0 


much wealth, he was flushed with 
v Werweening joy, and imme- 
lately resolved to repair to Bag- 
= tne center of magnificence 
d please, where only he could 
IS for enjoyments adequate to 
udesires. Thus determined, he 


parkling cf that intoxicating li- 
quor that fills with fumes the 


Tie HISTORY of ABDALLAH, e SON of ABOAN. 
Abdallah, the son of Aboan, was 


set out with the caravan, and soon 
arrived at the end of his journey. 
Being arrived at Bagdad in the 
cool of the evening, he took a. 
Short repast of fruit; and then rev» 
tiring into a garden, where towers. 
of the gayest hues conspired to 
delight the eye, he sat down in 
an arbour, and underneath an 
emboweiing myrtle shade began 
to meditate what plan of life he 
should pursue, in order to avail 
himself of his wealth. After he 
had continued a few moments 
wrapt in contemplation, a youth. 
appeared to him, whose figure 
excited his wonder; nothing could 
equal the lustre of his eyes, which. 
rolled with the utmost volubility, 
and were never a moment fixed 
upon the same object, On his 
head he wore a sort of diadem, 
and over it plumes of feathers of 
>a variety of colours. The gar- 
ment he wore was party colour- 
ed, and sparkled with diamonds; 
and in his hand he held a sort of 
perspective glass, by one end of 
which all agreeable objects, such 
as the joys of love, the pleasures 
of tidal intercourse, festivity, 
health, magnificence, &c. were 
brought nigh the beholder : and 
every thing that could excite grief 
or uneasiness, such as want, sick 
ness, and death, appeared at 2 
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and the harmony 
Julled him to repose.. Abdallah, 
thus living in a round of pleasures, 
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great distance, by applying the 
other end to the eye. “ Abdal- 
lah, said ibis youth, addressing 
hiniself to our traveller, I am a 
genie; and from my assistance 
and protection mortal: derive 
their chief felicity, Ny name 1s 
Hope; suffer yourself to be gnid- 
ed by me, and 1 will Jead you 
from goal to goal, in a constant 
career of diversified pleasure.“ 
Abdallah, whose sanguine tem- 
per conspired v ich that of the ge- 
nie, without hesitation accepted 
the offer, and was from that time 
directed in every thing by his sug— 
gestions. So well did the genie 
acqui himself, that Abdallah was 
only embarrassed with the choice 
of pleasures. His tables were 
loaded with all the delicacies that 
Asiatic luxury could afford; the 
finest women of the East were 
subservient to his pleasures; his 
evenings were passed in various 
amusements; the sprightly dance, 


formed by the most beaut:ful 
dlamsels of Bagdad, and youths of 


the greatest activity and elcgance 
of shape, exlularaied his spirits; 
of soſt music 


soon found that happiness and 
pleasure are distinct. His mag— 
nmiſicent halls, Whose rooſs were 
of fretied gold, ard where the 
skill of the workman eminently 
displayed itself, on every side 


were often invaded by a monster 


of a haggard mein. who seemed a 
burthen to herself, and commu— 
nicated her languor to every body 
she approached. 

This monster was of a sallow 
hue, and wore a sort of veil to 
conceal her deformity. Her in- 
trusions were frequent; and the 


very methods taken by Abdallah 


to prevent her fiom troubling 
him, made her repeat her impor- 
tunity, and torment him with rei- 


terated murmurs, —— 
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of a jovial count:-nance, who ad- 


sign is equal to its rasliness; let 


The name of thts monster wi 
Satiety ; her chief delight was tg 
intrude upon the great and py. 
lent; and, by her baleful pre. 
«ence, poison all their jovs. The 
frequency of her + 1811s soon ren. 
dered Abdallali's life insupport. 
able to him. He began to grow 
weary ol his existence; and at 
last meditated about laying vie. 
lents hands upon himself. In à 
transport of despair he drew 1 
poignard, and would have plung. 
ed it into his breast; when he 
found his arm held by a personage 


dressed him in these terms: © Ah- 
dallah, the absurdity of your de- 


wretches that groan beneath al! 
the oppressions of life, throw 
away that which is a burthen {9 
them; but you that are possessed 
of wealth, that great source of 
every gratification, should endes. 
vour to avail yourself of it. [f 
your efforts hitherto have been 
un<uccessful, it is because you 
have not had recourse to the sure 
means of attaining true ſelicity, 
Man, who knows himself a prey 
to death, is by nature prone {0 
despondence and anxiety : it | 
wine alone that can dispel his 
cares, and make him taste on 
earth the joys of paradise.“ 

Abdallah, from whose breat 
the seeds of a virtuous education 
were not, yet totally baniched, at 
first discovered some repugnandt 
to ſollow this advice; alleging 
in support of his refusal, that sic 
a conduct was expressly forbid) 
the precepts of the Khoran. Þi 
the genie. Whose name was Ebi 
ety, artfully insinuated that th 
poor alone were bound to the 
servance of that law, as iſe 
could not otherwise fulfil the 
task of daily drudgery; but th 
the rich and opulent were pi 
leged to violate it. There 2 
suggestions staggered the res 
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tion of Abdallah; whereupon the 
zenie striking the ground with a 
wand, entw med with vine leaves, 
which he held in his hand, a table 
ro5e up, upon which there stood 
a golden goblet, crowned with a 
wreath of flowers; and over its 
brim sparkled the richest wine 


which Anatolia's fertile plains. 


oduce. Abdallah drank large 
draughts of the intoxicating li- 
quor; and finding his heart elat- 
ed with joys unknown betore, he 
from that time gave himself up to 
his hew director. He soon be- 
came proſuse beyond measure; 


- and his delirium ofjoy continuing, 


plunged every day into new ex- 
pences, and entirely neglected 
all care and economy, His mind 
was, however, from time to time, 
overcast with a gloominess which 
he could not account for ; but how 
great was his surprise and afflic- 
tion, when he received inſorma— 
tion from his steward, that of all 
his immense wealth there scarce 
remained five hundred pieces. — 
Thunderstruck with this intelli- 


gence, he walked in the utmost 


dejection (o a neighbouring wood, 


where, after having rambled a 


considerable time in the greatest 
inquietude conceivable, he threw 
himself down upon the grass; and 
being quite harrassed with lassi- 
tude and grief, fell into a pro- 
found sleep. As soon as he awoke, 
he saw Lefore him an old man, 
whose appearance was rather 
forbidding than venerable, His 
lace was very long, meagre, and 
wrinkled ; his nose sharp, an! his 


hollow piercing eyes eemed 


{1d he to Abdallah, I am highly 


strangers to repose. 


concerned that your youth should 
have been twice imnosed upon b 
fraudulent gerit. The former as- 
wmed the name of Hope, but his 
real name is Preeumption; the 
iter passed upon your for Fes- 
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tivity, but Ebriety is his true ap- 
pellation. My name is Prudence; 
when I ddl with mortals they 
are secure from every kind of 
danger : do but follow my direc- 
tions, I will teach you to avail. 
yourself in such a manner of the 
small sum you have leſt, that you 
will have no occasion to reget the 
wealth you have lost.“ | 
Men in de3pair are glad to.ac- 
cept of any assistance. Abdallah, 
after making many acknowledg- 
ments to the sage for his kind of- 
fer, according to his advice turn- 
ed merchani, and by indefatiga- 
ble industry, to which he was 
spurred on by the old man, in a 
few years raised a sum upon which 
be might have lived, if not in his 
former splendour, yet with a 
tranquillity far more desirable,— 
But whenever he remitted any 
thing of his diligence, the old man 


did not fail to load him with the 
bitterest reproaches, and setting 


beſore his eyes all the horrors of 
poverty, terrified him with appre- 
hensions of being again reduced 
to his former indigence. Alarm- 
ed by these fears, Abdallah at- 
tached himself to commerce, with 
an application whith was little 
better than servitude; and tho“? 
he dreaded the importunities of 
his director, he every day repair- 
ed to him for advice. Finding, 
however, that his anxiety increas- 


ed with his wealth, he at last 


concluded that there was no hap- 
piness to be ſound on earth: and 
one evening, as he was taking a 
walk in his garden, burst into this 
1-1,pious exclamation: © Oh! na- 
ture, thou hast made us for thy 
sport, thou surely must delight in 

human misery, since man in every 
state is doomed to be unhappy.” 
All on a sudden the winds were 
hashed, the feathered choir was 
Silent, and a voice was heard, 
which uttered words like these: 
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« Oh mortal, arraign not the dis- from having formed a false idea of | 
pensations of Providence. All happiness; thou hast sought it in b 
thy misfortunes spring from thy- wealth, and the enjoyments of 7 
self alone; thou hast listened to sense, which are not indeed in. T 
the suggestions of each evil ge- compatible with it, but will al. t 
nius, because each evil genius ways be insufficient, if virtue does þ 
| found in thy bosom some inordi- not contribute to her assistance, N 
nate passion to plead its cause.— Henceforth attach thyself to her, 


Thou hast by turns been enslaved and she will teach thee that the y 
to presumption, ebriety, and ava- bliss of man consists in perfect re. h 
rice. All thy misfortunes proceed signation to the will of heaven.“ m 
7 X er 

In our first two numbers we gave the trial of Richard Ringe and Margery i 
Et TY e and announced the succession of some other remarkable trials 6 
viel have taken frlace in this county. Some of these would have ajieared 
ere now, had it not been suggested that such subjects had better be omitted, 4 
One rea.on adduced to sufrfeort the exclusion of trials was, that youth ckouid WR” 
not be accustomed to gce or hear the relation of crimes, as it had a tendency 1 

to render vice familiar to them. This and some other reasons of a lets ge. IN} 
mera nature, being urged with ome force, had weight with us, and ue 0 
 Sugiended the continuation of what we intended to frublish, as we are ever ha 
en to conviction, and golicit the assistance of any literary friend, as well of 
n recommending any imſirovement in our filan, as in furniching materials, 1 
Me have since had many aſihlications for tlie insertion of other trials, and 0 
ae. induced to believe that many of our readers will be gratified by it. We 4 

\ 


farther think that by fierceiving in what grovidential manner great crimes 
are generally detected, young frersons will be cautioned not to imitate the 0 
_ actions of such as are brought to condign frunishment ; but will gun the 

contagious comftany of the bad, and be induced to tread in the paths of vir. 
tue and justice, Thich only lead them to fjeace and haſtfriness, and will 


obtain for them the confidence and afifrrobation of the good. Influenced by 


. 


these motives, Te Shall give 


An ACCOUNT of ARUNDEL COOKE, EA. and JOHN WOOD- 
BURNE, executed ufon the Coventry Act*, at St. Edmundsbary, Afril 


Arundel Cooke, Esq. was the he had acquired a sufficient stock 
son of a gentleman of considera- of grammar learning, his father 
ble property, near St. Edmunds- sent him to Cambridge, and at- 
bury, in the county of Suffolk, terwards entered him a student in 
where he was born 1680. When the Middle Temple, London.— 


In the reign of Charles II. Sir John Coventry distinguisbed himself in the House 
of Commons, by a vigorous opposition to the measures of court, for which he was at- 
tacked one evening by armed ruffians in Covent Garden, who cut off his lips and slit his 
nose. Such an inhuman action was resented, by every honest man of either party, and 
in a few days afterwards, an act passed both houses in which is the following clause. 
Unlawfully cutting out, or disabling the tongue, of malice aforethonght, and by lying 
in watt, putting out an eye, slitting the nose, cutting off a nose or lip, or cutting off or 
dizabling any limb or member of any persons, with intention to maim or disfigure, $hall 
be felony without benefit of clergy, and accessaries before shall be made principabs. It 
is sometimes called the Black Act, because a Black or Negro, was the first tried upon it, 
dat the Old Bailey, but Cooke and Woodburne, were tlie first who suffered in Eugland. 


When he had finished his studies 
in the Temple, he was called up 
to the bar by that learned society, 
and returning to the place of his 
nativity, married a young lady, 
| the sister of one Mr, Crisp, who 
had a large fortune in the same 
neighbourhood. | | | 

Mr. Crisp had lived several 
years in a very infirm state of 
health, which induced him to 
make his will, and in it he left his 
whole estate to his brother-in-law, 
except a jointure to his wife, 
which at her death was also to 
lescend to Mr. Cooke. 5 

Some time after making the 
will, Mr. Crisp recovered a little, 


Joy 


1 and lived several years, although 
# naweak and seemingly languish- 
0 ng condition, which made Mr. 
cone very uneasy, because he 
a had expected to be in possession 
1 of his estate long before. To 
yi mtward appearance, however, 
paar they both lived on good terms 
77 with each other, the counsellor 
ine bing that command of his tem- 
1 % that he was able to conceal 
„% WO disappointment, although he 
- ould have given a thousand 
zeil {Wounds to any person who would 


ure knocked out Crisp's brains. 
At last, his anxiety became $0 
peat, that it deprived him both 
f fear and shame, and led him 
b the commission of that crime 
ir which he suffered. It would 
e been well had he suffered 
ne, but he procured one John 
Woodburne, a poor labouring 
who had six young children, 
assist him in the murder of Mr. 


OD- 
April 


stock 
athet 


lone hundred pounds. 
mptation some time; but at 


„and he consented, without 
fcting on the shameful death 
vould bring himself to, and 


nisery he would intail upon 
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spy and promised him a reward 
The poor man resisted the 


b the love of money overcame 
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his helpless orphans. The time 
fixed upon was Christmas even- 
ing, and that day Mr, Crisp had 
dined, and drunk tea with his 
brother-in-law, but did not chuse 
to stay supper, for he returned 
home about nme o'clock. 


The road from Mr. Cooke's 


house to Mr. Crisp's, was thro? 


the church-yard, where Wood- 
burne was to be in waiting, be- 
hind one of the tombs, till he re- 
ceived the signal from Cooke, 
which was to be a shrill whistle, 
As soon as Crisp was gone, Cooke 
under some pretence went out, 
but did not tell his wife where lie 
was going, and following his bro- 
ther-in-law into the church- yard, 
scized him by the throat, and gave 

the signal to Woodburne, who 
started up from his lurking place, 


and knocked him down, and cut 
and mangled the poor gentleman, 


while the counsellor did all in his 

power to assist him. 
When they thought he was 

dead, Cooke gave Woodburne a 


few $hillings, and returned to his 


own house, where he ſound his 
wife waiting for him to supper. 
He had not set down above a 
quarter of an hour, when some- 
body knocked at the door, and as 
soon as the servant had opened it, 
Mr. Crisp walked into the par- 
lour, covered over with wounds, 
and fainting with the loss of 
blood. He looked very sternly 
at his brother-in-law, but being 
unable to speak, he was carried 
up stairs to bed, and a surgeon 
sent for to dress his wounds. 
It was above a week before he 
recovered the use of his speech, 
and then he was, at his own re- 
uest, carried home to his house. 
t seems he was convinced in his 
own mind that Cooke was one of 
the assassins, and readily guessed 
his reason, but did not take any 
notice whatever of the aſſair al 
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he was forced to it in a court of 
justice. | 

The crime making a consider- 
able noise, and some people sus— 


pecting Woodburne, had him 


taken up, when he confessed the 
whole affair, and then Mr. Cooke 


was apprehended likewise. Their 


trial came on before lord chief 
justice King, at Bury St. Ed— 
monds, and both the prisoners 
were found guilty. 5 
When they were brought up to 
receive judgment, Mr. Cooke 
2 7 the court that he might be 
heard a few minutes, which was 
readily granted: and then he 
moved that no judgment could 
pass upon the verdict, because 


the act of parhament mentions. 


only an intention to maim or de- 
face, whereas he went out with a 
fixed re olution to murder. 
To support that argument, he 
quoted many cases, from the Jaw 
bagoks, and as the case was of a 


very singular nature, te hoped. 


his lordship would arrest the 
judgment, and make the affair a 
caso for the opinion of the twelve 
zudges, to be determined in Ser- 
jcant's inn-Hall. The council 
for the crown replied to all his 
arguments, 
crime came within the meaning 
of the act, and prayed that judg- 
ment might he awarded upon the 
verdict, especially as no inſorma- 
lity had taken place, during the 
hole course of the trial. 

When the pleadings were over, 
the lord chief justice observed, 
that the motion made by Mr. 
Cooke, in arrest of judgment, 
was of such a nature, that he 
could not, consistent with his 
oath, admit of it; for (says his 
lordship)it would establish a prin- 


ciple in the law inconsistent with 


the first dictates of natural reason, 


as the greatest villain might, 


when convicted of a smaller of- 


shewing that the 
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fence, plead that the judgment 
must be arrested because fe in. 
tended to commit a greater. Hg 
observed farther, that with re. 
spect to the present case, the 


judgment could not be arr exted, 


for the law says, that when the 
crime 1s committed, the intention 


is most naturally implied. 


Mr. Crisp was assassinated in 
manner and form as laid in the 


indictment; and therefore it shall 
be taken for granted, that the in. 


tention was to maim and deface, 


so that the case comes within the 


meaning of the act, and the court 
will proceed to give judgment, 

While these unhappy men lay 
under sentence of condemnation, 
their behaviour was altozether 
different, for poor Woolburne, 
sensible of tlie nature of his guilt, 
and the misery he had bronght up- 
on his helpless orphans, lamented 
tne depravity of his nature, and 
:2pented in the most sincere and 
couirite manner, On the other 
nazd Mr. Cooke spent mond of lis 
time in soliciting for a pardon, 
and when he found that could not 
be procured, he became sulky, 
and would not suffer any of his 
friends to visit him. 

When the time of his execution 


drew near, he wrote to the sheriff 


requesting that be might suffer 
in the night, to avoid being seen 
by vast multitudes of people, who 
were expected from every part 
of the neighbouring country, and 
in consequence of that request, 
he was executed at four in the 
morning; but Woodburne did not 
suffer till the afternoon. Cooke 
refused to make any conſession, 
and died in the most hardened 
manner, but Woodburne behaved 
with great contrition, and died 3 
most sincere penitent. 

There are several things wor- 
thy of notice in the fate of these 
men, as well as in the conduct 0! 
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ing of his will in favour of his 
hrother-in-law. Whatever some 
persons may think to tho contrary, 
it is most certainly a very impru— 
dent step in any man to reveal the 
contents of his will to another, 
unless he is under a necessity of 
doing it. It often leads the per- 
son, in whose 'avour it is made, 
(o neglect his business, in hopes 
of being soon in possession of a 
considerable fortune, and there 
are several instances, where the 
persons, who were intitled to 
zomething by wills. have murder- 
ed their benefactors, that they 


* 
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Mt. Crisp, relating to the mak- might the sooner come to the en- 


joy ment. 


Mr. Cooke had given such wa 
to his avarice, that he could not 
wait for the death of his brother- 


in-law, but formed the horrid no— 


tion of making away with him in 
the most cruel manner, and with- 
out the least provocation, just 
aſter he had taken an affectionate 
farewell for the evening. 

But the greatest part of his 
guilt consisted in seducing the 
poor ignorant man to be an ac— 


complice, by whichhe was brought 


to a shameful end, and his poor 


children reduced to beggary. 


The Discovery of PERU by PIZARRO, and the Progress of the Spanish Arms 
to the Caſitivity and Death of the Inca, Atahualpa. 


The Spaniards had heard of this 
empire, and many of them con- 
ceived designs of conquering it, 
after they had plundered and sub- 
jugated Mexico. At length Fran- 
cisco Pizarro, who had served 
successfully under two or three 
generals, and had penetrated in- 
to their designs, being a person 
of superior natural genius, but of 
mconsiderable fortune, resolved 
on the enterprize, and commu- 


nicated his sentiments to Diego 


de Almagro, a distinguished oth- 
cer, who was more wealthy.— 
These two obtained permission 
of Cortez, the governor of Mex- 
co, to prepare an armament. But 
the united fortunes of these two 
Soldiers being still found insuffi- 


cient for such an enterprize, they 


associated with them Fernando 

e Luque, a mercenary priest, who 

acquired immense wealth by 

al the means which superstition 

rendered easy to his profession in 
at age. | 


As the basis of this association, 
it was agreed, that each of the 


conſederates should embark his 


whatever was carrying on for the 
general interest. In order to give 


3 


u hole fortune in e that 


the wealth accruing from it should 
be equally shared; and that they 
Should reciprocally observe an in- 
violable fidelity. The parts which 
each of them were to take in this 
great undertaking, were distri- 
buted as the good of the common 
cause seemed to demand. Pi— 
zarro, as the person of the great- 
est experience, and who had the 
most perfect knowledge of the 


object of the expedition, agreed 


to command in person the arma- 
ment which was to go first upon 
discovery. Almagro offered to 


conduct the supplies of provisions, 


military stores, and such reinſorce- 
ments of troops as Pizarro might 


require; while Luque was to re- 


main at Panama to furnish the ne- 
cessary means, and superintend 
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more ſorce to these engagements, 
religion, which, in that age, con- 


tinvally mivgled itself with the 


spirit of adventure, was called in 


to ratify v confederacy formed by 


avarice and ambition. Luque 
Said mass, and divided a conse- 
crated host into three parts; one 
of which he ate himself. and gave 
the other two to his associntes; all 


three «wearing by the blood of 


their god, that they would not 


spare the blood of man, in pro- 


zent ing their common advantage. 


The armament fitted out in 
consequence of this conſederacy, 


was such as might have been ex- 
pected fiom three private men in 


a remote and sickl, colony, but 


verv little suited to the greatness 


of the object, which they had in 


view. In order to attempt the 


co: guest of one of the most ex- 


ten ive empires on the face of the 
earth, Pizarro sailed from Pana- 


ma, Nov. 14, 1524, with a single 


ship, and ar. hundred and four- 


teen men; and so ignorant were 


the Spaniards of the climate of 


America, that he embarked at 
the very season when the periodi- 


cal winds set in, directly adverse 
to the course which he proposed 
to steer. After beating about for 
some time, he reached Port Pinas, 
'and proceeded with a party up 


the river Biru; but finding the 


country thinly peopled, uncultt- 
vated, and uninviting, he return- 
ed to his vessel, wasted with fa- 


mine and fatigue, and continued 


his voyage along the coast. Scar- 


city of provisions, however, oblig- 
ed him soon to put into another 


port, where he found the country 


no less rugged and disagreeable 
than that which he had last visit- 
ec; the low grounds being con- 
_verted into swamps by the over- 


tlowing of rivers, the higher, co- 


vered with impervious woods, and 
the few inhabitants miserable 
savages. | 5 | 


From this place, which the Sy, 
niards called La Hambre, the dd 
was dispatched to the pen 
Islands for a supply of provision 
Pizarro and his soldiers being 0 
posed in the meantime to all the 


horrors of want and dis:ase, Dy. 


ring this terrible interval, tweny 
seven of them died; yet so prey 
was the fortitude of the survmon 
encouraged by the cheerful pa. 
Severance of their general, hy 
the ship no sooner returned, hu 
they agreed to prosecute the 
voyage. But Almagro, havin 
heard of their distress, had sale 
from Panama with seventy ma 


towards that part of the coat 


where he hoped to meet with 
them; and landing at a plat 
where Pizarro had lately touched 
imprudently attacked an India 
town; was repulsed, after a chan 
conflict, and lost one of his er 
by the wound of an arrow. 0h 
reimbarking, he continued bi 
course along the coast, and bj 
June 24, 1525, had advanced u 
far as the river St. Juan, in the 
province of Popayan, where hath 
the country and the inhabitant 
appeared with a more promisin 
aspect than any the confederats 
had yet visited. This intelligence 
he communicated to Pizarrg 
whom he found on his return a 
Chuchama; and that dawn d 
better fortune was sufficient b 
animate these sanguine projector 
to persevere in the prosecutid 


of their scheme, notwithstandin 


all the sufferings they had er 
dured. . 

It was agreed that Almag! 
should repair to Panama, in otde 
to procure succours; bunt Pedr- 
rias being at that time prepari 
to march into Nicarague again 
one of his officers, who had throꝶ 
off his authority, a small numb 
of men only were permitted toi 
levied for this service. Alma 
however, procured a plenti- 
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cupply of provisions, and with two 
chips aad cighty recruits joined 
Pizacro at Chuchama. After a 


Variety of disaiters and disap— 


pointments, similar to those which 
they had already experienced, 


| they reached the bay of St. Mat- 
| thew on the coast of Quito, where 
| they discovered a country and in- 


habitants "oy different ffoin any 
eheld on the South- 


and cultivated, the people de- 


| cently cloathed, and adorned with 
:everal trinkets of gold and silver. 


But ardent as the spirits of the 


| confederates were, they durst not 


attempt to invade a country $0 


| populous with an handful of men 
worn out with fatigue, and en- 
ſeebled by diseases. 
tired to the small island of Gallo 


Pizarro re- 


with the troops, while Almagro 


teturned to Panama, in hopes of 
procuring such a reinforcement 
| as should enable them to subdue 


that rich country whose existence 


zeemed now sufficiently establish- 
ed. This assurance alone, it was 


expected, would have encourag- 


ed the requisite number of adven- 


tures to engage in the enterprize; 


and in an age when the slightest 
information served to inspire men 
with the greatest confidence, and 


when avarice and glory were the 
prevailing passions, great effects 
might have been expected from 


50 near an approach to perfect 


iscovery. But some of the sol- 
ers having secretly conveyed to 
heir friends at Panama an ac- 
Count of their own miseries, and 
he misfortunes of the armament, 
Pmagro met with a very ungra- 
10us reception from Pedro de los 
K105, who had succeeded Pedra- 
as in the government of that co- 
ny. Concluding that an expe- 
hon attended with so great 
aste of men must be detrimen- 
to an infant settlement, he not 


239 


only prohibited the raising of new 
levies, but dispatched a vessel to 


bring home Pizarro and his fol- 


lowers irom the island of Gallo. 
Deeply affected by a measure 

which they could no! prevent, and 

durst not oppose, Almagro and 


Luque found means to cornunt- 


cate their sentiments pivately to 
Pizarro, exhorting him rather to 
perish than relinquish a scheme 
on which depended all their hopes 
of reputation and fortune. Pi— 
zarro needed no incentive to per- 


sist in a scheme on which his mind 


was so strongly bent. 


vernor's command, and used all 
his address in order to persuade 
his men to embrace the same re- 
solution. It grieved him, he said, 


| Inflexivly 
obstinate in all his purposes, he 
positively refused to obey the go- 


that they should forego the re- 


ward of all their sufferings when 


it was within their reach. But 
all his eloquence had no effect: 
the incredible calamities to which 


the solliers had been exposed 


were still so recent in their me- 
mories, and the thoughts of revi— 
siting their families and friends 
after a long absence, rushed with 
such joy into their minds, that 
when the captain sent to carr 

them off drew a line with his 
sword upon the sand, desiring 
such as wiched to return home to 
pass over it, and permitting the 
rest to stay with Pizarro, only 


thirteen daring veterans had reso- 


lution to remain with their com- 
mander in that extremity of his 
forkune;: oe oo 
With this small but determined 
band Pizarro fixed his residence 
in the island of Gorgona, which 


being farther removed from the 


coast than Gallo, he considered 
as a more sęcure retreat. There 
he waited with patience for those 


tivity of his associates would be 


. 


supplies which he trusted the ac- 
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able to procure, Meanwhile Al- 
magro and Luque were not inat- 
tentive to his safety. They ex- 
claimed loudly against the infamy 
of expozing brave men engaged 
in the public <ervice, and charge- 
able with no error but what flow- 
ed trom an excess of zeal to pe- 
rish like the most odious criminals 
in a desert island; and the gover— 
nor, overcome by their repeated 
entreaties and expo-tulations, 
which were seconded by the voice 
of the whole colony, at last per- 
mi!'ed a small vessel to be sent 
to tie relief of Pizarro and his 


companions: but in order to dis— 
courage them from prosecuting 


the enterprize, he would not per- 
mit one landman to embark on 
board. 5 5 
This precaution, however, had 
not the effect intended. Though 
Pizarro and his few faithful asso— 
ciates had by this time remained 
five months in an island infamous 
for the most unhealthy climate in 


that region of America, the vessel 


no sooner arrived from Panama 


than all their sufferings were for- 


got, and they again resumed their 
scheme with fresh ardour. The 
captain of the ship being induced 
to join them by the promises of 
Pizarro, they prosecuted their 
voyage towards the south east, 


and on the twentieth day after 


their departure from Gorgona 


they discovered the coast of Peru. 


After touching at some less con- 
siderable places they landed at 
Tumbez, about three degrees 
south of tlie line, distinguished 
by its stately temple and a palace 
of the Incas or sovereigns of the 
country. There the Spaniards 
first feasted their eyes with a view 
of the opulence and civilization 
of the Peruvian empire : they be- 
held several stately structures, 
fields cultivated with an appear- 
ance of regular industry, and a 


people so far surpassing the other 
inhabitants of the New World jr; 
improvement as to have tame ani. 
mals to carry their burthens; but 
what more particularly attracted 
their notice was the profusion «f 
gold and silver, not only empli. 
ed as ornaments for the person, or 


in the sacred utensils of the tem. 


ples, but in several vessel« 0 
common use, of such a size as loft 
them no room to doubt but the 
precious metals were found jy 
that country in an abundance 
equal to their most sangnine 
hopes and dreams of inexhausti. 
ble treasures. EST 

But Pizarro, with the slender 
force then under his command, 
could only view the rich territory 
of which he hoped hereafter ( 
reap the s101ls. He ranged, hoy. 
ever, for some time along the 
coast, every where maintaining a 
peaceable intercourse with the 
natives, whose polished manners 
filled him with astonishment, 
while their inoffensive disposition 
encouraged him with the hope of 
8uhjecting them to the dominion 
of Spain. They came cheerfully 
on board his vessel, supplied hin 
abundantly with provisions, in. 
vited him on shore to their habi. 
vations, insisted on leaving ho-. 
tages for his security, and made 
him several presents of considet- 
able value. With these and some 
of their Llamas or tame cattle, to 
which the Spaniards gave th 
name of Sheep, some specimen 
of their works of ingenuity, and 
two youths, whom he proposed 
to instruct in the Castilian lan. 
guage, that they might serve 3 
interpreters in a future exped: 
tion, Pizarro arrived at Panama 
towards the close of the year 15%, 
aſter having spent three years 
a voyage, during which he had 
suffered hardships, or encounter 
ed dangers with a degree of p- 
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3 and ſortitude equal, if not. 
superior, tO hat 1: revorded ct 
any of the conquerors ol the New 
World. | 

Pizarro was rœcdived with great 
joy at Panama by perons of all 
| ranks; but neither the incredible 
opulence of ih - country winch he 
had discovered, wor his bitter 
complaints on account of hat un- 
seasonable recall of his forces, 
which had put it out of his power 
to attempt making any scttle- 
ment, could move the governor 
to authorize an expedition which 


| of the province in which he pre- 
sided, by stimulating it to an ef- 
ſort beyond its strength. This 
obstruction, however, did not 
| abate the ardour of the confede- 


their sovereign for that permission 
which they could not procure from 
his delegate. With this view 
they sent Pizarro as their agent 
into Spain, after adjusting among 
themselves that he should claim 
the station of governor, Almagro 
that of lieutenant-governor, and 
Luque the dignity of bishop in 
the country which they purposed 
to conquer; though their fortunes 
were now $0 much exhausted, and 
their credit so deeply mortgaged, 
that it was with difficulty they 


could borrow fifteen hundred pe- 


50s in order to defray the expence 
of his voyage. 

Pizarro arrived saſe at Seville, 
and immediately waited on the 


ns cob at Toledo with the un- 
embarrassed dignity of a man 


conscious of eminent services.— 


His sovereign received him gra- 
| ciously ; and he conducted his 
negociations with a degree of ad- 
dress and insinuation that could 
not have been expected either 
from his education, or former 
course of life. The feeling de- 
ription of his own suſlerings, 


he foresa might prove the ruin 


| rates : they resolved to solicit 
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and the. pompous account of the 


country v hich he had discoveted, 


little expected from a rough sol- 
dier, confirmed by the specimens 
of its producjons which he exhi- 
bited, made a deep impression 
on the mind of Charles and his 
n inisters: they not only approv- 
ed of he intended expedition, 
but seemed interested in the sue— 


cess of its projector. Precuning 


on the favourable dispositions of 
the court, Pizarro paid little at- 
tention to his contract with his 
associates. He obtained for Lu- 
que the ecclesiastical dignity to 
which he aspired, as it did not 


interſere with his own preten- 
sions; but for Almagro he re- 


quenes only the command of the 
ortress which should be erected 
at Tumbez, while he secured to 


himself whatever his boundless 
ambition could desire. He ob— 


tained leave to carry on the dis- 
covery and conquest of Peru for 
the space of two hundred leagues 


along that coast, with the title of 


governor, captain general, and 
adelantado of all the country 


which he had discovered, and 


hoped to subdue. His jurisdic— 


tion was declared independent of 
the governor of Panama; to be 
Supreme both in civil and military 


affairs: he had power to nomi- 
nate all the officers who were to 
secve under him. and a right to 


all the privileges and emoluments 
usuall) granted to adventures in 


the New World. 

In return ſor these concessions, 
Pizarro engaged to raise two hun- 
dred and fifty men, and to pro— 


vide the ships, arms, and military 
stores necessary for subjecting to 


the crown of. Spain that opulent 


country, over which he was ap- 
pointed governor. But so low 


was his fortune and credit, that 
he was only able to compleat half 


the number. Wich this slender 
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force, accompanied by his three 
brothers, Ferdinand, Juan, and 
Gonzalo, he landed at Nombre 
de Dios, and marched across the 


isthmus to Panama. His brothers 


were all in the prime of life, and 
men of such abilities and courage 


as enabled them to take a di tin- 
guished part in his subsequent 


transactions. | 
On his arrival at Panama, Pi— 


Zarro found himself involved in 
new troubles. Almagro, exaspe- 


rated at the manner in which the 
negociation had been conducted, 


not only refused to act any lon- 
ger in concert with a man whose 


perfidy had excluded him from 
that power and honour to which 
he had a just claim, but laboured 


to form a new association, in or- 
der to thwart, or rival, the dis- 
coveries of his former conſederate. 


A reconciliation, however, was 


brought about through the inter- 


position of Luque, who was well 


satisfied with his own appoint- 
ment, and the confederacy was 


renewed on its original terms; 


that the project should be carried 


on at the common expence of the 
associates, and the profits accru- 
ing from it equally divided among 


them; Pizarro promising to relin- 
quish the office of adelantado, and 


to concur in soliciting that title 
with an independent government 
for Almagro. 135 

Even after this reconciliation, 
the conſederates were only able, 
by the utmost efforts of their unit- 


_e(l interest, to fit out three small 


vessels, on board of which were 


an hundred and eighty-five sol- 
diers, thirty-seven of whom were 
horsemen. Animated by the pro- 


gress of his countrymen in Ame- 
rica, and by the prospect of the 


immense wealth which he hoped 
to acquire, Pizarro did not hesi- 


tate to sail with this contemptible 
armament to invade a mighty em- 


pire; Almagro being left as for. 
merly to follow him with what 
supplies he should be able to pro- 
cure. His intention was, not to 
touch at any port before he reach. 
ed Tumbez; but meeting with 
adverse winds and currents, he 
was obliged to land his troops in 
the bay of St. Matthew, an hun. 
dred leagues to the north of that 
destination. Here a council of 
war was held; in which it was 
resolved, that the troops chou 
advance along the shore towards 
the south, and the ships keep near 
the coast, in case of any disaster. 

In this march the Spaniards en- 
countered incredible hardships, 


The country was rough, barren, 


and desolate, abounding with ri- 
vers and morasses; and as they 
had to pass all the rivers near 
their mouths, where the body of 
water 1s greatest, they were every 
day obliged to make floats, with 
infinite labour and fatigue. Pi. 
zarro himself was the chief guide 


as well as commander, and con- 


ducted every thing with equal 
prudence and vigour; animating 
his people alike by his exhorta- 


tions and example, and bearinga 


principal share in every hazard- 
ous and laborious task. So great 


was his patience, humility, and 
perseverance, that he often assist- 
ed in carrying the sick upon his 
own shoulders !—But all this was 
not sufficient to prevent the new 
levied soldiers from reproaching 
him with deceiving them, and 
every one must have become 
hackward to the service, if in 
these inhospitable regions, they 
had not met with some appear- 
ances of wealth and cultivation 
that seemed to justify the report 
of their leader, concerning the 
coun ry towards which they were 
advancing. Having reached the 


province of Coaque, they plun- 


dered the principal town, April 
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14, 1531, and seized vessels of 
gold and silver to the value of 
twenty thousand pesos, besides 
many precious stones, and other 
rich hooty. 6 

This spoil at once dispelled the 
doubts of the soldiers, and ani— 
mated them with the most san- 


guine expectations; and Pizarro, 


whose provident attention never 
let slip any occasion that could 


de turned to his advantage, in- 


stantly dispatched one of his ships 
to Panama with a large remit- 
tance to Almagro, and another 
to Nicaragua, with a considera- 
ble sum to some persons of in- 
fluence in that province, in hopes 
of alluring adventures into his 
service by this early display of 
the wealth of Peru. Meanwhile 
he continued his march along the 
coast, and met with little or no 
opposition till he attacked the 
island of Puna, in the bay of 
Guayquil. As that was a place 


of considerable importance, by 


reason of the salt works there 
established, and better peopled 
than the country through which 
he had passed, he met with an 
obstinate resistance, and spent 
six months in reducing the inha- 
bitants to subjection. 

From Puna Pizarro passed over 
to Tumbez, which he took and 
plundered. Here be was obliged 
to remain three months, by rea- 


50n of the distempers that raged 


among his men. He had already 
experienced the advantage of his 

rudent policy in spreading the 

me of his first success. Two 
detachments had arrived from Ni- 
caragua; and though neither ex- 
ceeded thirty men, they were 
esteemed a considerable rein- 
forcement, being commanded by 
Sebastian Benalcazar and Her- 
nando Soto, officers equal to any 
who had commanded in the New 


World. But these being «till 
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Judged insufficient for the con- 


quest which he had in view, he 


dispatched the remaining vessel 


to Panama, with all the treasure 
found in Tumbez, to be laid out 
by Almagro in raising men, and 
procuring a supply of provisions 
and military stores. 

The next care of Pizarro was 
to found a colony in order to se- 
cure his footing in the country; 
and having discovered, in his ex- 
cursions from Tumbez, an advan- 
tageous station near the mouth of 
the river Piura, he there esta- 
blished the first Spanish. settle- 
ment in Peru, to which he gave 
the name of St. Michael. During 
his stay at this place, to which he 
removed the greater part of his 


army, and where he was employ. 


ed for several months in erectin 


such buildings as were requisite 


OS 


for defence or shelter, he made it 


his business to inquire into the 


character of the Peruvians, the 
power of their sovereigns, and 


the state of the empire at that 
time. Some knowledge of these 
particulars was necessary to ena- 


ble him to conduct his operations 


with propriety, and an attention 


to the same objects is equally ne- 


cessary to enable us to account 
for his future success, or the ſee- 
ble opposition which had hitherto 
been made to his arms. | 
The Peruvian empire, had sub- 
sisted, according to tradition, 
about four hundred years, and 
extended in length al 
teen hundred miles along the 
coast of the South Sea. Its 


breadth was less considerable, in 
few places exceeding fifty miles, 
being uniformly bounded by the 


vast ridge of the Andes, which 


stretch from one end of South 
America to the other. This 


country was governed by a race 
of sovereigns who took the name 


of Incas, and were supposed to 
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be the . of the Sun, the 
chief object of worship among 
the Peruvians. In consequence 
of this idea, which was propagat- 
ed hy Manco Capac, the founder 
of the monarchy, the Incas were 
not only obeyed as sovereigns, 
but revered as divinities. Their 


authority was unlimited and ab- 


solute, in the most extensive 


meaning of the words their 


blood was held to be sacred, ad 
never allowed to he contaminated 
by inter.narriages with the peo. 


separated ſrom the rest of the na- 
tion, was farther distinguished by 


ple: and the royal family, thy; 


peculiarities in dress and orna. 
mente, unlawful for others to as. 
Sume. In no corner of Asia was 


despotism ever more complete. 
[ To be continued in our next. ] 


3 DEPT 9 RE ̃ // ²⁰˙ m ̃—gr,V ln 8 my. 
Yincralegical Account of the Native Gold lately discovered, in a letter fun 
 Abraham' Mills, Esgq.'to Sir:Joseph Banks, Bart. 


4 The extraordinary cireum- 
stance of nat ive gold being found 


in this vicinity, eacly excited my 


attention, and led me to seize the 


first opportunity that presented 
itseli, aſer my late arrival here, 


to inspect the place where the 
discovery Was made. = 
„ 1 went thither on Tuesday, 


Bs the 3d'of this month, with Mr. 


I. loyd, of Havodynos, and Mr. 
Weaver, The former having 


given you some account of the 


circumstances which "attended 


the original discovery, and. since 


he left me, a favourable day hav- 


ing enabled me to take a second 
view of the adjacent country, I 


shall now atfemnt to describe the 


general appearance, and add such 


) 


further information as has come 
to my knowledpe. 7: ; 

„The wof kings Which the pea- 
dantry' recently undertook are on 
the Horth-enst side of the moun- 
fam Croughan Kinchelly, within 
the harony of Arklow, and county 
öf Wicklow, on the lands of the 
Eatl of Carysſört, wherein the 
earl of Ormond claims a right to 
the' minerals, in consequence (as 
Thave' deen in formed) of a grant 
in tre Fd of king Henry the 


and some copper and 'mapnetic 


Second, by prince John, during 
his command of his father's force: 
in Irela d; which grant was re. 
newed and confirmed by queen 
Elizabeth, and again by king 
Charles the Second. 1 

The summit of the mountain 
is the hou'od fry between the coun- 
ties of Wicklow atid Wexford; 
seven English mites west from 
Arklow, ten to the south west 
ward of Rathdrum, 'and'sis south 
westerly from Cronebarte mines; 
hy estimation about six hundred 
yards above the level of the sen. 
It extends W. by N. and E. bys. 
and stretches away to the north- 
eastward, to Ballycoage, where 
shaſts have formerly been sunk, 


iron ore has been ſound'; and 
thence to the N. E. there extents 
a tract of mineral country, eight 
miles in 7 running through 
the lande of Batlymurtagh, Ball: 
gahan, Tigrony, Cronebane, Con: 
nery, and Kilmacoe, in'all which 
veins of copper ore ate found; 
and terminating at the Slate quay 
Ty at Balnabarny. 2 I 
„On the highest part of tit 
mounfain'are bare rocks, ben 
vatiety'df argilite, W hoso zollt 
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range N. N. E. and S. S. W. hade 
to the 8. 8. W. and in one part 
include a rib of quartz, three in- 
ches wide, which follows the di- 
rection of the strata. Around the 


rocks, for some distance, is sound 


ground, covered with heath; de- 


scending to the eastward, there 


is springy ground, abounding with 
coarse grass; and below that, a 
very extensive bog, in which the 
turf is from four to nine feet thick, 
and heneath ity in the substratum 
of clay, are many angular frag- 
ments of quartz, containing chlo- 
rite, and ferruginous earth. Be- 


low the turbary the ground falls 


with a quick desceat, and three 
ravines are observed. The cen- 
tral one, which is the most con- 
siderable, has been worn by tor- 
rents, which derive their source 
from the bog; the others are 


formed lower down the mountain 


by Springs, which uniting with the 
former, below their junction the 
gold has been found. The smaller 
have not water sufficient to wash 
away the incumbent clay, so as 
to lay bare the substratum; and 
their beds only contain gravel, 
consisting of quartz with chlorite, 
and other substances of which the 
mountain consists. The great ra- 
vine presents a more interesting 
aspect; the water in its descent 
has, in a very short distance from 
the bog, entirely carried off the 
clay, and considerably worn down 
the substrata of rock, which it 
has laid upon to inspection. 


* Descending along the bed of 


the great ravine, whose general 


course is to the eastward, a yel- 


low argillaceous shistus is first 


zeen; the laminæ are much shat- 
tered, are very thin, have a light 
hade to the S. 8. W. aud range 
C. S. E. and W. S. W. 
within the shist, is a vein, about 
9 inches wide, having the same 
tange as the former, aud bading 


Included 
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to the northward, consisting vf 
quartz, iavlading ferruginous 
earth, Lower down is a vein 
of a compact aggregate sub- 
Stance, apparently compounded 
of quartz, ochraceou3 earth, chert. 
minute particles of mich, and 


some little argillite, of unknown 


breadth, ranging E. an| W had- 
ing fast the south vard, an! in- 


cluding strings of quartz, from 


one to two inches thick, the quartz 
containing ferruginous earth. The 
yellow argillaceous shistus is 


again seen with its ſormer hade 


and range: and then, adjacent to 
a quartz vein, is laminated blue 
argillaceous shistus, ranging N. E. 


and S8. W. and hading 8. E. which 


is afterwards seen varying its 


range and hade, running E. N. E. 


and W. S. W. and hading NNW. 


Lower down the blue shist is ob- 


served more compact, though still 
laminated. 
steep, becomes springy, is in- 
closed, and the ravine, shallow- 
er, has deposited a considerable 
quantity of clay, sand, and gra- 


vel. Following the course of the 


ravine, or, as it may now more 
properly be called, the brook, ar- 


rive at the road which leads to 
Arklow: here is a ford, and the 


brook has the Irish name of Aug- 


latina vouglit (the river that drown- 


ed the old man) hence it descends 
to the Aughrim river, just above 
its confluence with that from 
Rathdrum, which, after junction, 
take the general name of the Ovo, 
that, discharging itself into the 
sea near the town of Arklow, 


forms a harbour for vessels of 
small burden. | 


* 


« The lands of -Ballinvally are 
to the southward, and the lands 


of Bällinagore to the northward 
of the ford, where the blue shistus 
rock, whose joints are nearly ver- 
tical, is seen ranging E. N. E. and 
W. S. W. including small strings 
* 
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of quartz, which contain ſerrug- 
nous. earth. The same kind of 
earth is also scen in the quartz, 
contained in a vein from 10 to 12 


inches wide, ranging E. N. E. and 


W. S. W. and hading to the south- 
ward, which has been laid open 
in fornung the Arklow road. 
Here the valley is from 20 to 
30 yards in width, and is covered 


with substances washed down 


from the mountain, which on the 
Sides have accumulated to the 
depth of about 12 feet. A thin 
stratum of vegetable soil lies up- 
permost; then clay, mingled with 
fine sand, composed of small par- 


ticles of quartz, mica, and shist; 


beneath which the same sub— 
stances are larger, and constitute 
a bed of gra vel, that also contains 
nodulesof hne-groined iron-stone, 
which produces 50 per cent. of 
crude iron. Incumbent on the 
rock arc large tumblers of quartz, 
a,variety 01 argillite and shistus: 
many Pieces of the quartz are 
perſectly pure, others are attach- 


ed to the shistus, others contain 


chlorite, pyrites, mica, and fer- 
ruginous carth; and the arseni— 
cal cubical pyrites frequently oc- 
curs, imbedded in the blue shistus. 


In this mass of matter, before the 


workirgs began, the brook had 
formed its channel down to the 
surface of the rock, and between 


6 and 7 feet wide, but in times of 


floods extended itself entirely 
over the valley. . 


« Rescarches have been made 


ſor the gold amidst the sand and 
gravel along-the run of the brook 
for near half a mile in length; but 
it is only about 150 yards above, 
and about 200 yards below the 
ford, that the trials have been at- 
tended with much success. With— 
in that space the valley is tolera- 
bly level, and the banks of the 
Prook have not more than 5 feet 
ol sand and gravel above the rœck; 


added to this, it takes a small tyr; 
to the southward, and cone. 


quently the rude surfaces of the 
shistus rock in some degree cro, 
its course, and form natural im- 
pediments to the particles of gold 
being carried farther down the 


stream, which still lower has 3 
more rapid descent ; besides, the 


rude manner in which the coun. 


try people worked, seldom 2na- 


hled them to penetrate to the 
rock, in those places where the 
sand and oval EC of any ma. 
terial depth. Their method was, 
to turn the course of the water 
wherever they deemed necessa- 
ry, and then, with any insruments 
they could procure, to dig holes 
down to the rock, and by wash- 
ing, in howls and sieves, the sand 
and gravel they threw out, to se- 
parate the particles of gold which 
it contained; and from the slo- 
venlyand hasty way in which their 
operations were performed, much 
gold most probably excaped their 
Search; and that indeed actually 


appears to have becn the case: 


for since the late rains washed the 
clay and gravel which had been 


thrown up, gold has been found 
lying on the surface. The situa- 


tion of the place, and the con- 
stant command of water, do how- 
ever, very clearly point out the 
great facility with which the gold 


might be separzied from the trash. 


by adopting the mode of working 
practised at the best managed tin 


stream works in the county of 
Cornwall; that is, entirely to re- 
move (by machinery) the whole 
cover off the rock, and then wash 


it in proper buddles and sieves: 
and by thus continuing the ope- 


rations, ne advancing in. 


the ravine towards the mountain, 


as long as gold should be found, 


the vein that forms its mat 
right probably be laid bare. 


«© The 
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« The discovery was made pub- 


lic, and the workings began ear- 
ly in the month of dep. and 
continued till the 15th of October, 
when a party of the Kildare mili- 
tia arrived, and took possession 


great concourse of people, who 
were busily engaged in endea- 
rouring to ptrocure a 3 the 
treasure, immediately de 
from their labour, and peaceably 
retired. . 


that during the foregoing period, 
gold to the amount of 30001. Irish 
sterling was sold to various per- 


15s. per ounce; hence 900 ounces 


appear to have beon collected 


within the short space of six 
| TT OS FC 

„The gold is of a bright yellow 
colour, perfectly malleable: the 
zpecific gravit/ of an apparently 


grains, 22 58-101 grains of pure 
gold, and 1 43-101 of silver. Some 
of the gold is intimately blended 
with, and adherent to quartz; 
some, it is said, was found united 
to the fine-grained iron- stone, but 
the major part was entirely free 
from the matrix; every piece 
more or less rounded on the edges, 
of various weights, forms, and 
sizes, from the most minute par- 
ticle up to 20z. 17 dwts. only two 
pieces are known to have been 
found of superior weight, and one 
of those is 5, and the other 22 
ounces, | | | 
* I much regret not having been 
present when the work was going 
on, that I might have scen the 
gold as found, before prepared 
or sale, by breaking off any ex- 
tranequs matter that adhered; for 
in that state, a proper attention 
19 the substances with which it 


by order of government; and the 


sisted 


sons; the average price was 31. 


clean piece 19,000. A specimen, 
assayed here by Mr. Weaver, in 
the moist way, produced from 24 


was united, and a subsequent 
diligent inspection of the several 
veins that range through the 
mountain might assist towards 
the discovery of that from whente 
it was detached. | 

„shall shortly return to Eng— 
land, and on my arrival will send 
specimens of the gold, and of the 
different substances of the moun- 
tain, to be deposited, if you 
think proper, in the collection of 


| the Royal Society, 
« Calculatiens have been made, 


„And am, with great respect, 
* MILLS. 


„The bearings are all taken b; 
the compass, without allowing 
tor the variation. . 

Besides these accounts of the 
gold found in Ireland, the fullow- 
ing information has been recety- 
ed on that subject: 5 

„William Molesworth, Esq. of 


Dublin, in a letter to Richard 


Molesworth, Esq. F. R. S. writes, 
that he weighed the largest piece 
of gold in his balance, both in 
air and water; that its weight was 


20 oz. 2 dwts. 21 gr. and its spe- 


cific gravity, to that of sterlin 
gold as 12 to 18. Also, that Ri- 
chard Kirwan, Esq. F. R. S. found 


the specific gravity of another spe- 


cimen to be as 13 to 18, Hence, 
as the gold was worth 4/. an oz, 
Mr. Wm. Molesworth concludes, 


that the specimens are full of 
pores and cavities, which increase 


their bulk; and that there We 
some extraneous substances, such 


as dirt or clay, contained in those 
c | 


„This opinion was discovered 
to be well founded, by cutting 
through some of the small lumps. 

*Stanesby Alchorne, Esq. his 
majesty's assay - master at the 
Tower of London, assayed two 
specimens of this native gold.— 


The first appeared to contain, in 
9 


24 carats 21 6-8 of fine gold, V7-s 
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of fine siwer, 3-8 of alloy, which 
seemed to be copper tinged with 


alittle iron. 


ENIGMATICAL DESCRIPTION oF 


The second specimen differs; 
only in holding 21 58 instead of 
21 6-8 of fine gold.? 


An Enigmatical Descrijition of a remarkable Mountain. 


- THIS mountain, lying between 


the Equator and the northern tro- 


die, has a regular boundary) that 
d.vides it nearly into equal parts. 


That which we shall describe first 


is very steep, and seldom pro- 
duces either tree, shrub or flow- 
er, excepting about the lower re- 
gions therevt, which are some- 
times covered with a kind of thick 
furze, which excites the activity 
of a rapacious enemy, whio fre- 


quently approaches, and lays it 
waste; but notwithstanding his 


destructive efforts, it as often 
springs again, and baff es all his 


labour. In the midst of this al- 
most impervious cape is situated 


a deep hollow cavern, which, at 
different seasons, has very differ- 


ent appeaiauces and effects: in 
some parts of the year its entrance 
is quite closed up; sometimes at 


its opening the most harmonious 
and melting sounds are heard to 
issue from within, which seldom 
Fail to delight those who are in its 
vicinity at those pleasing mo- 
ments: some poets who have ex- 
perienced this pleasure have not 


scrupled to affirm, that it is the 


scht of the muses, and that the 


loves and graces have occasional. 


ly taken up their residence on its 
balmy margin; but others, who 
have visited it at more boisterous 
seasons as confidently declare, 


that it is a hidious and ghastly 


aperture, encompassed with a 
2strong fence; that from it pro- 


_-.ceecas dreadful bellowings, perni- 


«10us blasts, and the most tre- 


mendous thunder, emilting froth 


and vapours; that though at its 


most violent agitations its exhala. 
tions are not equal to those gf 
Etna or Vesuvius, yet that a 


i: © . 
fend cagides therein, whose hane. 


ful and pernicious influence 
causes formidable +-olcanoes. 
On either side of this amazing 
cave is an extensive, regular and 
Steep ascent, with a few roses 
interspersed, where are two com: 


. modious, well-formed forts, situ- 


ated at the extremity of each side, 
and opposite to each other, which 
by taking the least alarm, guard 
the whole mountain from the hos- 
tile surprise of any sudden foe, 
Two beaatiful crystal fountains 
adorn the uppermost part of this 
ascent, each of which has a very 
curious cover, that sometimes 
spontancously extend themselves 
over their smooth surfaces: above 


them also project two strong 


arched eminencies, which toge- 


ther with the covers effectually 


defend them from being injured 
by any thing that may accidental. 
ly tumble down from the steep 
parts above: they sometimes 


overflow, and run in gentle cut 


rents down the mountain's side: 
between them runs, but in a dr 
rect tendency to the cavern be- 
low, a vast ridge of rocks; but 
whether from some dreadful con- 
vulsion of nature, or from what: 
ever other canse, they are ab 
ruptly broken off, and form 2 
horrid precipice before they reach 
that spot: under them are tue 
subterraneous passages, curiouch 
arched; at the entrance, ove! 
which is extended a well-forme 
bridge within, which those wiv 
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Le been curious enough to exa- 
mine its structure, will tell you, 
supports the rocks above, It is 
not dougted but these passages 
have a communication with the 
cavern beuenth, as an cxhalation 
zomewhat s wWäilar to that of the 


eavein generally proceeds from 


them at those seasons when*that 
is closed up: above this is auo- 
ther Spacious ascent. hat rcaches 
to the summit of thE mountain; 
nothing very rematkabls occurs 
here, excepting that its Surface, 
which barely covers à continued 
tock, seems to be moveable; 
sometimes, from being plain and 
smooth, it will suddenly appear 
rough and furrowed quite across; 
zome observers will say it is dan- 
gerous to approach too near the 
mountain when its upper parts 
wear this unfavourable aspect, as 
it has often been an indication 
of ensuing mischief. . 

On the top is a spacious plain, 


covered entirely with woods, 


which extend themselves down 
the opposite side to that already 
described, to its very extremi 
ties: these woods, at different 
eee some- 
times they are quite short, being 
composed of merely brakes and 
thickets, and seem to be left en- 
tirely to the guidance of nature; 
at other times they shoot out their 
luxuriant branches to a vast 
length, when you would imagine 
the utmost exertion of human art 
was visible in their appearance; 
you will see them in one part 
trimmed and ſormed in the great- 
est order and regularity in ano- 


ther twisted and entwined most 


curiously together, and their tops 
uniting very closely, and forming 
the loveliest groves and arbours, 
abounding with aromatic sweets, 
and impenetrable to the rays of 


the meridian sun. They have been 


rved for some years past to 


increasC to so enormous a height 
on the top of the mountain, that 
Some travellers, who have lately 


Seen them, athrm, that a hurri- 
cane, Or even a more moderate 


gust ot wind, not only put these 
call and legular forests into the 
utmost confusion, but even en— 
danger the overturning of the 
mountain itsell. Strange, that 
notwithstanding this beaulitul re- 
gularity, yet a human ſoot-step 


was Never discovered in any part 


of the mountain; but it appears 
to be uninhatited, except by 


Some oy1ous vermin that tind an 
agrecable habitation in the woods 


and groves; and though the na- 
tural and artificial entwistings 
that compose them are very fa- 


vourable to their safety and in- 


crease, yet as they are slow of 
pace, and unſurnished with my 
means of self defence, they sel- 


dom leave their thickets, unless 


compelled to do it. What is very 
remarkable is, that greenness 
which 1s common, at least for 
some part of the year, to all other 
woods, 1s a colour which this ne- 


ver assumed. Whatever it be it 


must be owned, it is frequently 
concealed, even in the midst of 
Summer, under a covering of 
snow, to which this part of the 
mountain is very subject in vari- 


ous parts of these woods, and neat 


the torts before spoken of. Dia- 
monds, equal in value to the rich- 
est productions of Golconda 


mines, are sometimes scattered 
up and down; but that these are 


its own natural productions, we 
cannot positively assert. Upon 
the Whole, it is allowed bv all 
who have seen it, to be in na- 
ture's. loveliest works, the most. 


beautiful production that ever 
struck the wandering eye: it is 


a sight, fair reader, which, hows 
ever contincd your travels have 


been, you have doubtless beheld. 
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Ile INVENTION of PLAYING CARDS. 


CARDS were invented about 
the year 1390, to divert Charles 


VI. of France, who had fallen in- 
to a melancholy disposition. The 


inventor proposed, by the figures 


of the four suits or colours, as the 


French call them, to represent 


the four classes of men in theking- 
dom: by the ceurs (hearts) are 
meant the gens de cſu, Choir— 


men, or ecclesiastics; and there- 


| fore the Spaniards, who certainly 


received the use of cards from the 


French, have coas, or chalices, 

instead of hearts. The nobility, 
or prime military part of the king- 
dom, are represented by the ends 
or points of lances or pikes; and 


our Ignorance of the meaning or 
resemblance of the figure, induced 


us to call them grades, The Spa- 
niards have exadas ($words) in 


lieu of pikes, which are of sin:ilar 


import. By diamonds are design- 


ed the order of citizens, mer- 
chants, or tradesmen, carreaux 


(square stones, tiles, or the like). 


The Spaniards have a coin, din- 
cros, Which answers to it; and 


the Dutch call the French word 


carreaum $ sirencen” (stones and 


diamonds) from the form. Trefte 
(the treſoil-leaf, or clover-grass) 
corruptly called claude, alludes to 
the husbandmen and peasants : 
but how this suſt came to be call- 
ed clubs is not easily explained; 
unless borrowing the game from 


the Spaniards, who have &astos. 
(staves or clubs) instead of the tre- 
foil, we give the Spanish signifi- 
cation to the French figure. 
The history of the tour Kings, 
which the French, in drollery, 


sometimes call the cards, are 
David, Alexander, Casar, 'and 


Charles; which names were then 


on the French cards. These re- 


spectable names represent the 


INVENTION OF CAR Ds. 


four” celebrated monarchies g 
the Jews, Greeks, Komans, and 
Franks, under Charlemagne, By 
the queens are intended Arging 
Esther, Judith, and Pallas (name; 
retained in the French cards) ty. 
pical of birth, piety, fortitude 
and wisdom, the qnaliſications te 
Siding in each person: arg ine is an 


anagram ſor regina, queen by de. 


Scent. By the knaves were de. 
signed the servants to Knights, 
(for &ave originally meant on) 
Servant) but French pages and ya. 
lets were former| yallowed only to 
persons of quality, esquires e. 
quiers) Shield or armour bearers, 


Others fancy that the Knights 


themselves were designe by 
those cards; because Hogier and 
Lahire, two names on the French 
cards, were famous knights at the 
time cards were supposed to hare 
been invented. Eng. Eucycliſi. 


Such is the origin of card; 


which from being the means of 


harmless amusement, have been 
to0 generally perverted to assit 
many in wasting that time which 
ought to be employed to advan- 
tage, in improving themselves or 
others, They are often the instru- 
ments by which the avaricious 
72mbler appropriates to his own 
use the fortune of the unsuspect- 
ing dupe, who incautiously makes 
one at the gaming-table, and who 
pes, ventures from small to 
arger stakes, till he knows not 
where to stop; nor can give up 
the fascinating game, till he per. 
baps involves in his own ruin that 
of a depending family. _ 
An ingenious. correspondent 
has, in a former number, expat! 
ated on the many evils which fol. 
low the pernicious practice v 
gaming in general, | 
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INVENTION 


[t has been suggested, that 
cards might be $0 contrived as to 
muse us while the weather, or 
any other circumstance prevents 
more robust and healthy exer- 
cizes in the open air, and at the 


of useful instruction. As a speci- 
men we shall propose their appli- 
cation to some of the most useful 
branches of a polite education: 
ſer instance, in grammar. A card 
may on one side have a word, 
tal on the other the part of 
speech, the number, case, and 


regular or not; or if an adjective, 


ther regular or irregular, or whe- 


or by adverbs. If a pronoun, 
whether it be personal, posses- 
tire, relative, distributive, de- 
monstrative, or indeſinite; whe- 
it has the nominative, genitive, 


or accusative caves, or whether 


two or one of them. - If a verh, 


whether active, passive, or neu- 


ter; what mode, tense, number, 
and person; whether regular or 


irregular, and whether it requires 


any preposition between it and 
its object, and what that prepo- 
sition is. If an adverb, whether 
it be generally used with a verb, 
or with an adjective, and if it be 
compared or not; whether it de- 
notes time or place, &c. If a 


conjunction, whether it be copu- 


ative or disjunctive. If a prepo- 
sition, whether it be always sepa- 
Table or inseparable, or some- 
limes the one and sometimes the 
other; and whether, by being 
joined to a verb it confirms or re- 
rerses the sense. The articles 
and interjections might be on one 
card; and the rules of syntax, 
with their examples, exceptions, 


would make an agreeable 
eit, 


ame time be made the vehicles 


gender; if a noun, and whether 
what degree of comparison, whe- 


ther compared by terminations, 
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What has been said above re- 
lates to grammar in general, tho? 
with some partiality to our own 
language ; but with a little vari- 
ation, the whole might be adapt- 
ed to French, Latin, &c. by par- 
ticularizing the declension, con- 
jugation, or other classification, 


which the genius of the language 
requires. 


This has in part been 
put in execution; but the writer 
of this article confesses he never 
saw any great benefit arise from 
the use of such cards, which he is 
confident is not because the plan 
is not proper and practicable; 
but because it is seldom or never 


rightly applied; the cards being 


too often thrown about as com- 
mon playthings. The same may 


be said of some of the following: 

In natural history and botany, 
a card seems well adapted to 
contain the figure of an animal 
or plant, with its name, proper 


ties, country, &c. 


In geography, one side of a 


card may contain the name of a 
nation; the other the cities, 


towns, rivers, &c. in it: another 


with the same name may, on its 
reverse, have an account of its 
climate, inhabitants, trade, reli- 
gion, &c. 
cards may have all that is neces- 
sary for any country; and it is 
presumed, would be made very 
diverting as well as instructive; 
for a reward might be given to the 
person who was ready at the de- 
$cription, while the card was in 
the hand of another; and a for- 
feit required for a failure, 

The number of geographical 
cards may be advantageously in- 
creased, by specifying the parti- 
cular local propertics of remarka- 
ble places, as Jerusalem, Pekin, 
Cape of Good Hope, or Lima, 
Its zone, relative situation in re- 
speet to either continent, may be 


Thus three or four 
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noticed; as also, whether the sea - sion of the earth. Diamon lz, in 

sons are coincident with the same the sane manner, represent the 

| in England: what is the length divisions of Avia; spades tho eg 

1 of the ongeat day; whether there Africa, and clubs those of Ame. 

be a greater or less degree of heat rica. wo | 

there than here; whether the „ vyhile Nature gives to Europe gencro 

hour of the day be earlier or hearts, . 

4. -- later; whether the sun be ever To Asia sparkling diamonds She imparts; 
„ vertical to the inhabitants, &c, While to black Africans she spades affor qe, 

| One anthor has a dapt ed cards Americans feel clubs and Spanish lords.“ 
of the kin in present use to geo- ee 

_ graphy another way. He has ta- We shall, in ont next, con. 


cluded to be Met. The con- 


his childhood in the family of # 


ken hearts to represent Europe, nue this article, shewing the ap. 
each card of which suit reminds plication of cards in learning 
us of some country in that divi- some other sciences. 

| | Cc 
DN eee ——— —————— e 
» „ l 
3 : | C 
5 ANECDOTES. t 
f As Mr. Cunningham,. the late sequence was a plentiful contri . 
14 Pastoral poet, was fishing on a bu tion. 90 
4 vunday near Durham, he was ob- Another popular minister, en. hy 
F! 18880 by the Rev. and opulent ployed in a similar case an argu- BY 
0 Mr. 3——, who austerely re- ment equalle humourous and se. Fo 
| ; il proved him for thus profaning the cessful. © Methinks * this di. hs 
14/8 abbath. The poor bard heard vine) I hear some of you excuse 8 
| l him with meekness, and then re- yourselves, by alleging the great di 
| h pied, If your dinner was at the sums you intend to bequeath to | 
| | bottom of the river along with these charitable institutions at w. 
Lo mine, you would angle for it your death, I am glad to heart, * 
| i also.“ Tt _ Commendable indeed it is to be hi 
| N Cont — | charitable at any time; but in the pe 
10 A non-conformist preacher of mean time the poor must ut 5 
{Hil uncommon celebrity for his ora- 5tarve in expectation of your libe Ul 
i torical vociferation, and attended rality; and we, the friends and 90 
ih by a numerous congregation, was patrons of the poor, shall think in 
Fit one day preaching a sermon for ourselves in duty bound to offer his 
Fit an infirmary; and among other up our most devout Supplication pa 
[1 arguments fo effect his purpose, to the Father of Mercies, thathe me 
(bl is Said to have pleasantly ohserv- would be pleased, as soon as por & 
ll ed, that © no man, such was the sible, % fate you to himself for dre 
ji importance and excellence of the Heir benefit,” The audience 17 hor 
1 Institution, could possibly be pre- terrified into charity, and these tie 
Ill vented from bestowing liberally, fect was answerable to the mol Wn | 
i! according to his ability, but by sanguine wishes of the preach! pec 
| some distress of cireumstances. 5 72 — fau 
| Whosoever therefore (he added) Quaski, the Negro—g true Sto): to e 
i shrinks from his duty on this oo — ter, 
if casioh, must be inevitably con- _Quashi was brought up frod the 
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' planter to whom he belonged, as 

layfellow to his young master, 
In process of time he rose to be 
driver, or black overseer to the 
companion of his infantine days, 
who had succeeded his father in 
the estate. He retained for his 


master all the tenderness that he 


had formerly felt for his playmate, 
and the respect with which the re- 
lation of master inspired him was 
softened by the affection which 
the remembrance of their boyish 
intimacy kept alive in his breast. 
He had no separate interest; and 
his master's absence only increas- 
ed his diligence. In short, there 
existed between them, apparent- 
ly, the most indissoluble tie that 
could bind master and slave toge- 
ther. VVV 
Though the master had judge- 


ment to know when he was well 


served, and policy to reward good 
behaviour, he was too apt to take 
suspicion for proof. Poor Quashi 
one day could not exculpate him- 
self to his master's ton for 
something done contrary to the 
discipline of the plantations, and 
was in consequence threatened 
with the ignominious punishment 
of the cart whip, and he knew 
his master too well to doubt the 
perſormance of his promise. 

A Negro who has grown up to 
manhood without undergoing a 


solemn cart whipping, takes pride 


in what he calls the smoothness of 
his Kin, and would be at more 
pains to escape such a punish- 
ment than many among us would 
to avoid the gallows. Quashi 
dreaded this mortal wound to his 
honour, and slipped away unno- 
ticed with a view to avoid it. 

It is usual for slaves who ex- 
pect to be punished for their own 
fault, or their master's caprice, 
to go to some friend of their mas- 
ter, and beg of him to mediate for 


tem. This is found to be so use- 


ful, that humane planters are glad 


_ of the pretence of such mediation, 
and even will secreily procare it, 
to avoid punishment tor trifles. 
Auashi therefore withdrew, re- 


solving to conceal himself till he 
had an opportunity of procuring 
an advocate. He lurked among 
the negro huts, well knowing 
that his fellow slaves had too 
much honour and regard for him 
to betray him. | 

The following day a feazt was 
to take place in consequence of 
his master's nephew. coming of 


age, amid the hilarity of which 


Quashi hoped to succeed in his 


application; but before he could ; 


execute his design his master, 


walking about his plantation, un- 


fortunately discovered him. — 
Quashi ran off, and his master, 


Who was a robust man, pursued 
him. A stone tripped Quashi up 
just as his master had reached 
out his arm to seize him. They 


fell together, and struggled for 
the superiority, for Quashi also 
was a stout man, and despair gave 
him additional strength. At 
length, after a severe contest, 
Quashi got firmly seated on his 


master's breast, and with his 


weight kept him motionless. He 
then drew out a sharp knife, and 


while the other lay in dreadful ex- 


pectation, thus addressed him ;— 
Master, I was bred up with you 
from a child; I was your play- 
fellow when a boy : I have loved 
you as myself; your interest has 
been my own. I am innocent of 
what you suspect; but had I been 
guilty my attachment might have 


pleaded for me. Yet you con- 
demn me to a disgraceful punish- 


ment; thus:only can I avoid it.” 


With these words he drew the 
knife, with all his strength, across 
his own throat, and falling down 


dead on his,master, bathed him 


in his blood. — 
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that want it. 
third crop of savoys and red cab- 


' DIRLCTIONS for GARDENING for SEPTEMBER, 


Kitchen Garden. 


Aromatic herbs and shrubs 
should have their decayed stalks 
cut down to strengthen them, 
and should be transplanted. 

Beans planted in July must be 
earthed up, and the tops pinched 
off as they begin to flower, 7 
Brocoli- plant out part of the 


fourth crop, and earth up the 


other crops. 5 
Cabbages— plant out the fifth 
crop; prick out the first crop on 
a south border, and earth up any 
Plant out the 


bages. es 
Carrots sown in July hoe, and 


leave at 6 inches distance. 


Cauliflowers sow last month 


prick out, water, and shade till 


they are rooted. Earth up the 


fourth crop, and break down the 


leaves as ne begin to flower. 


Celery—plant out the fourth 
crop, and earth up the first and 
second to blanch. 

Cress and mustard—sow ever 
week, and at the end of the montl 


under glasses. 
Cucumbers for pickling—fimsh _ 
prepare N in the month. 


gathering. Vou will now perceive 


the advantage of sticking them, 


and pickling early. | 
Endive—plant out a little of the 


fourth crop to thin it. Tie up 


some to blanch. e | 
Eschalots, garlics, and rocam- 


bole, should have the off-sets and 
small roots planted. 
Loettuces must be thinned ear- 
ly in the seed-bed, if sown thick, 
and pricked out on a south bor- 
der to about four or five inches 


asunder. 


Melons for pickling will be fit 


to gather. 


@ARDENING. 


thin. 


Mushroom- beds make at the 
beginning of the month. 
Onions—finish sow ing early in the 
month the second crop of Welch: 


weed those sown last month. 


Seeds - gather constantly as they 


ripen. 


Spinach——-finish sowing for 


spring use, and hoe that own 
last month. 


Turnips, turnip-radishes, and 
black Spanish radishes hoe and 


Flower-Garden and Shrubbery, 
Anemones, single- flowered— 
plant at the end of the month to 
flower early, 

Annuals in pots must be fre- 
quently watered to ripen the 
seeds. | 

Auriculas remove, that they 
may have the morning sun; and 


finish slipping them. 


Balsams, cocks - combs, egg- 
plants, or other curious annual; 
in pots, which you would wish to 
raise seeds from, must be placed 
under shelter in an alcove, green- 
house, or room fronting tlie south, 
and then the seeds will ripen. 

Beds for planting bulbous roots, 


Box for edgings—plant at the 
beginning of the month, or as 
soon as any rain falls. 5 

Bulbous roots of all sorts 


plant, but the off-sets of lilies 


and crown-imperials first, early 
in the month. | 


Evergreens—plant at the end 


of the month, if the ground be 
moist. 


Gress-walks may now be ke 


paired, or new ones made. 
SGravel-walks— weed and roll 
Hyacinths, jonquils, lilies, nat. 


eissuses, polyanthus- narcissuses, 
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&c. plant out at the end of the 
month. 


Laurel-cuttings— plant in the 


ade. SN | 
Lauristinuses and other shrubs 

—layer. e 
Lilies which, flower late, take 

up as soon as their leaves are de- 


cayed, but plant the off-sets again 
directly, and other sorts of lilies. 


Mignionette in pots place un- 
der shade. 
Myrtles and green-house plants 

against walls must be constantly 

watered in dry weather. 
Perennial seedlings— plant out, 
and divide the old roots. 

Plant cuttings of Jessamines ; 


wy also shrubs and trees of all 


indy afterrain; and strawberries 
and thrift for edgings. 
Seeds—gather in the middle of 


the da | 


beadling-bede—earth up and 
weed, gre AY | 
| Shrubberies—prune, hoe, and 
.rake. ; 5 
Sow hardy annuals, as corn- 
bottles, larkspurs, panseys, per- 
sicarias, poppies, sweet peas, &c. 
to flower early in the spring. 
Strawberry runners—constant- 
ly take off and replace; and those 
of the edgings which want; but 
dig up entirely the old plants; 
then take away some of the earth, 
and bring in fresh loom. | 
_ Tulips, and all sorts of bulbous 
roots—plant the off-sets first. 


— — 


strawberry 


Turf should be laid down for 
grass walks. | 
Weeds — constantly hoe and 
rake off the ground; in dry wea- 
ther the seeds will ripen, and in 
wet weather the roots will strike 
again. | | 


Eruit-Garden and Orchard. 


Ants, flies, and wasps constant- 


ly destroy. 
Cherry kernels sow on beds. 


Currant and gooseberry cut- 


tings and trees—plant, 
Fig-trees— nail up frequently 
with strong shreds. | 


Fruit-room — attend to, and 
pick out the rotten pears, or any 


other fruits which begin to decay. 
Grapes—put into bags of crape, 
gauze, or paper. : 
Insects of all sorts destroy. 
| Raspberries and Strawberries 


plant 1 in the month. Dress 
eds, and plant some 


strong roots in pots to force ;— 


plant some alpines in pots, and 
put them under a frame, and you 


will have fruit till January. 


Top-dressing, in cold wet wea- 


ther, of soot, salt, or ashes, is ve- 
ry proper to spread on the hor- 
ders of fruit trees. | 
Vines require frequent nailing, 
and all weak shoots to be taken 


off, that the * may not bg. 


too much shaded. 


A curious Method of frrecerving Rose-Buds 50 that they may flexver in the 


BW inter Season. 


When the buds are be inning to swell on the trees, cut them off, 
with about 6 or 8 inches of the branch on which they grow ; seal 


up the ends of the stalks with wax, and lay them in a drawer. 


or other dry place. When you desire they should blow, break of! 


the sealing-wax, and put them into glasses of water, in a tempe- 
kate room, and they will produce perfect flowers. 
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A rising zephyr swell'd her azure veil 
Shrinking aghast, they spy'd a fly ing sail:- The timid muse with pallid horror turns: 


The ruffled surge th“ cbm veweTiares: : 


Torrents of gushing tears bedew'd their eyes 
And heay'd their bosoms with presageful For never with the thrill, that rapture proves 


© 14. 


Original Portry. 


A DESCRIPTION 


Of the Concter nation ” a Simfrle and inoffensive Perfele, on desc: ying a fore. 


midable Fleet afyrroaching their Coast with hostile Intention, their 1 81 
, cations for the e of the insulting For, Ec. | 


PENSIVE they heard the soft waves“ lan- Put soon the invaded, gaining lasting fame, 
guid $igh, Renounc'd their fear, and with fresh ven- 
As tlie love: shore they touch, recede—and geance flame, 
dic, Pantjng with sacred freedom's ardent glow 
But now a sullen sound in horror creeps They soon subdu'd their formidable foe, 
Oer the smooth surface of the glassy deeps, But from the scene, where raging Slaughter 
burns, 


Now towers the lofty mast, the pennant The sounds of softer woe sbe panting hears, 
waves, Where anguisk dims the female eye with 
tears; / 

With eager glance they view th' exulting foe Where all the pangs of frantic terror move 


| Lead o'er the wat'ry waste th' advent'rous The fainting bosom of connubial love; 


pro, | Where deep the throbs of agony impart 
Firm, and resistless in i terrific force, The fears that shiver at a mother's heart, 


Sw ift to ine shore the vessels bent their Where the soft maid, who gaye to e's 


Loupse ; | mild power 
With pale surprize they saw the low? ring Her tender spirit, weeps the parting hour: 


storm, And ah ! till death shall ease the bleeding 
Where hung dark danger in an unknown woe, 
form | That soul must languish, and those tears 


must flow : 


sighs, Shall fond affection vail the form she loves; 
Trembi:ng they knelt with wild disorder'd Her ardent glance no more that form hall 
©. e view, 
And pour' d with frantic energy their pray'r: Her quiv'ring lip has breath'd the last adieu] 
„Oh! all ye pitying spirits of the sky WITNESHAM. 885 J. M. 
Who hear in groves ol bliss this ardent sigh, 
Mount the blue light'ning” swing, o er ocean 


—— 


— 
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3 it Enigmatical Letter 
 Tinge with your robes of flame the red'ning Anbæver to the fir 8 Let 


deep. in the June Magazine, 


Plunge to the central caves that moan below, IIS thought there is no doubt or danger, 
ASO er their heads the liquid mountains flow, If ? tis affirm'd, that this same stranger 
Bid death, up-springing from the dark abode Must be a child, who at its birth 
Mount the high billow, print the black'ning Is quite a stranger to the earth; 
flood, | And naked comes from top to . 
Ruch o'er the waves, the rough'ning deep While piercing cries proclaim his woe, 
deform : This, sure will very well explain 
Howl in the blast, _ SW ell the raging The father's care, the mother's pain. 
storm, Of course, they first will feed and dress him, 
Relentless pow ers! for not a quiv- ring breeze Gaze on the babe, and then caress him; 
Lifts witl: its sigh the surface of the seas. And tho' by others quite neglected, 
But when the hostile ſve had gain'd the By them he's lov'd and wel! protected, 
land, You say they could not make him tell 
ue cauron's smoke envelop'd all the strand; From whence he came, or where he'd well; 
s thunders loud across the ocean roll, Or by what name they should him call, 
Aud Lake the elements ron pole to Fele: But chen he had no name at all, 
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And tho' tor ever they should seek, 
Nor sense to know, nor power to apeak : 
He's sometimes on, sometimes mild; 
This temper well describes a child, 

His Pele they could not find; 

No! they ne'er enter'd yet his mind” 

Nor his religion could they guess, 

Who aone could know, nor vet profess , 
Tho! to be sur- they might infer, 
Sprinklin* to dipping he'd prefer, 

And that, » hen teasting at the breast 
He'd think hiniself suprene ly blest, 

What ell have been, we may believe, 

He is; save Adam and his Eve ; 

But as a child we plainly see, 

What no man is, or e'er can be: 

His per-0n amiable, and fair 

His handsome eyes, his fine ligat hair, 
That he's an infant, plainly shew, 

And he might e'en be toothless too, 

If he cou'd read and write quite well, 

t is not difficult to tell; 

Since in this work he'd ve” er engage, 

But with the learned of his age, | 
Aud when they speak tis all by rule, 
Like one brought up at grammar school, 
He's like a traveller we're told, 

In every company---quite bold; 

And tho' from various nations come 

With each he'll chat, and seem at home, 
This of an infant may be said; 
He's never bashful, or afraid ; 

And ev'ry language you can name, 
To such a scholar is the same. 


K. 


The 4 ads eng of the Superammated 
Horse to his Master. * 
BY MR. PRATT, 


AND hast thou fix d my doom, sweet Mas- 
ter, say? 


And wilt thou kill thy zervant, old and 


poor? 
A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door, 


For much it glads me to behold this place, 
And house within this hospitable Shed ; 
It glads me more to see my master's face, 


And linger near the spot where I was 


bred, 


for oh! toithink of what we both enjoy'd, 
In my lite s prime, ere IL as old and 
poor 
When, from the jocund morn to eve em- 
 ploy'd, 
My gracious Master on this back I bere! 
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Thrice told ten years, have danced on 


down along, 
Since first these way- worn limbs to thee 
I gave; 
Sweet smiling years! 
were young, 
The kindest Master, and the happient slave. 


Ah! years sweet smiling, now for ever 
flown, 
Teu years thrice told, alas! are as a day; 
Yet as together we are aged grown, 
Let us together wear our nge away, 


For still the times long past, are dear to 
thought, 


And rapture mark'd each minute as it 


flew, 


To youth, and joy, all change of seasons 


brought 


Pins that were soft, or ne that 


were new. 


Ev'n when thy loye-sick heart felt fond 


alarms, 
Alternate throbbing with its hopes and 
lears, 
Did I not bear thee to thy ſair one's arms, 
Assure thy faith, and dry up all thy tears? 


And hast ow fix'd my death, sweet Mas- 


ter, say? 


And wilt thou kill thy rant, old ans | 


poor? 
A little longer let me live, I pray, 
A little longer hobble round thy door. 


Ah! could'st thou bear to see thy servant 
bleed, 


Ev'n tho” thy pity has decreed his fate? 


And yet, in vain thy heart for life shald 
plead, 
If nature has deny'd a longer date. 


Alas! I feel, 'tis nature dooms my death, 
I feel, too sure, 'tis pity deals the blow ; 
But ere it falls, O Nature! take my breath ; 
And my kind Master shall no bloodshed 
know, 


Foe the last hour of my allotted life, 


A softer fate shall end me old and poor; 
Timely shall save me from the uplifted 


knife, 
And gently stretch me at mY master' „ 
door. 


3 
ON VIRTUE. 
ENNOBLING virtue! thy transcendant 
worth 


Out- rates the e which the earth 
_—_ Os 


bf Who, on account of his (the Horse) being 3 from extreme old abe, to 0 
Awad the winter, had sentenced him to be shot. | 


when both of us 
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Add to these half a game, that has made 


much ado, 
Then you'll sce what near Christmas all 
plainly may view. 8 : 
Ie, . 
8 "I 
lo i 
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' Elegy on the Death of a Mixer. b 


WV here shall I fly to give my sorrows vent? 


To what far distant clime shall I repair ? 


Oh, for some dreary cell! I'd there lament, - 


Nor waste my mournings in the desert air. 
Why shines yon planet with meridian light? 


Oh, why is not its golden lustre fled ? 
Why ceases not the moon to rule the night? 


Why mourn ye not, Q stars, the mighty 
| | dead? 
Old Gips is to us, alas! no more; 


FAITH A BEGGING, 


A BEGGAR, Lord, knocks at thy gate, 
A BEGGAR known to thee; 

As shameless, as importunate, 
As BEGGAR well can be. 


Lord, hear the begging voice of Faith, 


Regard her looks and cries ; 
For she will beg while she hath breath, 
Look up, while she hath eyes, 
Thou, Lord, to all art good and kind, 
Stretch forth thine hand and say, 
© [n me the poor a friend shall find, 
© Take this, and go thy way,” 


But, Lord, when this I've got, I want 


Strait a new alms from thee, | 
And like the BEGGAR I must haunt 
The door that's kind to me, 
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As thou'rt from God, an emanation pure, Sobriety and temp'rance, virtue; 

Thy native brightness ever shall endure. Seem'd with old Gripus to Lo oy q , Mus 
No flash art thou, no feeble light soon done, hand; K > « And 
A full gleam thou'rt, more lasting than To break whose wholesome laws he tides « For 

the sun: Unless invited by a gen'rous friend I « And 
More gay, more bright, thou dart'st thy 3 a 
heavenly rays, None sure like him e'er spent their un „Mus 
And each enlighten'd soul, reflects thy To slave and toil while others were at 55 Aae 
praise. | | With trembling steps he'd creep into * 
In vice's garb, the beauteous falsely shine; And pay a nightly visit to his chest « For 
Adorn'd by thee, the homely look divine: would 1 « And 
Each thought within their minds is truly Then he would count, Good Gods how's 
| fair, Coy And dwell with heart-felt pleasure on ad > font 
All is agreeable, all lovely there. | sum; | amount Ar 
Politeness, honour, magnantmmity, Then think, with rapture, on the whol « Mus 
Peace, modesty, and candour, blaze in thee, How little more would make the wish. * And 
COLCHESTER, | 8 for Lu! No; 
8 But ah, alas! he and his wealth mustpan, r 
| | 22 He in his treasure can no more take pride, Ther 

A REBUS. | Death, wor Death, has smote him to the «Toe 

TO one add a hundred, to the hundred Against his will, alas! old Gripus died & Whe 
add one, | | | 8 ; 
Then a hundred more add, next half the PALGRAVE ACADEMY, ,. | H.;. And 
last sum; | — WQ — | 


"Il 


By death, grim tyrant, in the dust he's laid 
He's gone, for ever gone, amidst his store, Beg on, my Faith, the good Lord hey 
And Nature's DEBT unwillingly has paid. He won't offended be; | 


1 RY OY „ Thy cries plead powerful in his ears, 
Fach noble virtue seem'd within his breast eee for thas. 


To shine conspicuous to the public eye; 


. Virtues which oft deprived him of his rest, 


The care of wealth would prompt the man- 
ly sigh. 

His bounteous charities next let me sing :- 
To needy HE1RS his purse he always lent; 


Nay, to the poor, it they a PLEDGE would 
i ME ron 


bring, 


For which he took, 'tis said, but CENT per 


CENT. 


Two children lost their way one evening late 


Whose story made his tender bowels yearn; 

He took compassion on their helpless state, 

Aud let them lodge oxkE night within his 
BARN 1987 


LoweER W ASH, IpswIci. A. M. B. 


The discontented Law yer's Clerk 


As at his desk in durance base, 


His quill youg Quibble ply'd, 
Sudden he check'd its busy pace, 
And thus in anguisb cry'd: 
« What, must I never in my life forego 
The company of Doe and Roe, | 
&« Nor mix with those, 1 
« Who wcar a Scabbard, and set up if 


... K H. 
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„Must 1 for ever declarations draw, 
« And fill up process for a man of law? 
« For ever deeds ingross, and copy fair, 
« And, like a lacquey, traverse here and 
there ? | 
« Must I forever over sheep-skins drudge, 
« And then, if business calls, attend a 
| judge ? | 
« For ever quibbling aftidavits read, 
« And squabble for a fortnight's time to 
lead ? EE 
«© Must I be subject to a dolt's command, 
« And, like a negro, wait with hat in hand ? 
Must I his nod imperative obey, 
« And all this---for half a crown a day ? 
«No; let me go, and practise for myself, 
«© And ease my client of his hoarded pelf ; 
« Then with my briefs and motions T'll re- 
sort 
« To every hall and every court, 
« Where empty clamour wages war with 
sense, 1 
© And oratory evith mute eloquence.“ 


HUNTING SONG, 


BRIGHT Sol has gilt the eastern skies, 
And svweetly tunes the lark; 
Then rise, ye jovial sportsmen, rise, 
The huntsman cries, Hark, Hark! 
Mount quick your coursers, hark away, 
Tantara sounds the horn; 
Health, joy, and sport shall crown the day, 
And roseate looks adorn. 


Behold the Fox from cover flies, 


The lively pack pursue; | 

O'er hills and dales each course he tries: 
See! yonder he's in view ! 

Hark forward! the high-mettled steeds, 
Like lightning scour the plains ; 

Loud echo thro? the woods and meads, 
Returns the enliv'ning strains. 

At length old Reynard's weary grown, 
He pants and tries for earth; 

The victim's seizéd, Huzza! let's croww 
This night with love and mirth. 
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__ METEOROLOGICAL TABLE for AUGUST. . 
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July 29. At the county sessions 
held at Bury, Mr. Robert Isaac- 
son, of Coolinge, was appointed 
chief-constable for the hundred 
of Risbridge; and Mr. William 
Chaplin, of Nedging, chiet-con- 
stable for the hundred of Cosford. 

Aug. 20. At a corporate as- 
sembly, held at the Guildhall in 
Bury, James Oakes, Esg. the se- 
nior capital burgess, was elected 


and sworn into the office of Al- 


derman for the remainder of the 
magisterial year. 7 

23. At Bury, Branwhite Green, 
Esq. was elected Alderman for 


the ensuing year; and Sir T. G. 
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on the 22d. There was a ver, 
good shew, but the prices high, 


Cullum, Bart. Sir Charles Daver, 
Bart. M. W. Leheup, Eq. Ma 
thias Wright, Esq. Joseph May. 
kin, Esq. and Orbel Ray Oakes 
Esq. were chosen assistant jus: 
tices. 3 | | 

The lamb-fair at Ipswich began 


wethers from 12 to 25. per 
score; ewes 8 to 23 f. Norfoll 


crones 128. 6d. to 168. each. Half 


bred Leicestershire lambs at 215 


and a lot of two-shear wetherz, 


of the same breed, fetched 44 
each. On the 24th however they 


were 3s, cheaper on an averape, 
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July 30. Mr. Thomas Marks of 


Winston, to Miss Chenery of 


Debenham. N 
Aug. 7. Mr. Wm. Coleman, to 
Mrs. Susan Clarke, both of East- 
Bergholt. | 


12. Mr. James Thorndike of 


Ipswich, to Miss Cowsell of Forn- 


ham St. Genovieve. 
| CERT 


— 


DEATHS. 


Jul 20. At Sapiston, aged 73, 
Mr. ee | 


25. At Beccles, aged 90, the 
Rev. Robert Leman. X 


26. Mr. John Firmin, Edward- 


stone 


At Ipswich, aged 39, Miss 
Clarke, daughter of Mr. Robert 


; Clarke. 


; Ang: 2. Mrs. White, wife of 
Mr 


White, dancing-maxter, of 
=, ES CR 
3. At Coddenham, aged 8; 
Mrs. Francis. | 

5. At Ipswich, Mr. Willian 
Fre wer. 
7. Mrs. Jacobs, wife of John 
Jacob, Esq. of Eye. 
13. Mr. Samuel Offerd, jun. df 
Onehouse. | | 

15, Aged 50, John Cook, Ew, 
Alderman of Bury. 

Mrs. Mary Sarr, of Wangforl, 
aged 48, | 

18. Mrs. Hunt, widow, Bury, 
aged 74. 1 

Mr. Thomas Shinn of Brandon, 


aged 70. 


21. Mr. John Mason, auction. 
eer, Bury, aged 77. 

22. Mr. Wm. Day, of New 
market. | | 

Thomas Holt, Esq. of Red. 


_ gravo-hall, aged 68. 
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The LIFE 
e By tlie Rev. 


Mr. Dudley Emerson, of Hur- 
worth, near Darlington, in the 
county of Durham, had two sons, 
William, the elder, and Dudley, 
who died whilst he was young. — 
William, who afterwards lived to 
become so eminent a mathemati- 
clan, was born at Hurworth, in 
the year 1701, and as appears by 
the parish register, was baptized 
there on the 10th of June in that 
year, ORs 

* In a vacant leaf of an old 
prayer book, in which Dudley 
Emerson, the father of William, 
had registered his marriage, and 
the births of his several Silaren, 
it is written, William Emerson 
was born Wednesday, May 14, 
at one o'clock in the morning, and 
40 minutes, and baptized June 
10, 1701,” _ N 

His father Dudley who was 
bossessed of but a small estate, at 
that time taught a school, and 
*eems to have thought himself of 
zome little cgnsequence in the 
world, ſor 1 3 seen a paper, 


of WILLIAM EMERSON, 


. Bowe. 


written by himself, containing 


what he calls an account of the 


principal transactions or events 
of his life. Amongst these memo- 
rabilia, relating, I think, chiefly 
to his movements from one place 
to another, I observed nothing re- 
specting the birth or education of 
his son William; which he did 
not foresee would be the only 
circumstances or events of an 

importance in his life, that might 
possibly rescue his name from ob- 


William was taught, and prin- 
cipally by his father, reading, 
writing, and arithmetic, and a 


little Latin, perhaps as far as 


Cordery, or Beza's Latin Testament. 
It does not appear, however, that 
he was much attached to his 
books whilst a boy, or exhibited. 
any symptoms of those superior 
faculties, which he afterwards 
exerted with s0 much energy.— 


Indeed so carcless and inattentive 
to learning was he, at this period, 


that I have heard him say, till he 


leisure hours. 
accidents, which, as Dr. Johnson 


was near twenty years of age, his 
principal and favourite employ- 


ment, for one season of the year, 


was that- of seeking birds nests. 
But his attachment to childish 
amusements was now to pass 
away; and his mind began to be 
sensible of the charms and benu- 


ties of science. He went first to 


Neucastle, and afterwards to 
York, where he applied himself, 
with considerable attention and 
diligence, to the study of the ma- 
thematics, under the direction of 
schoolmasters, whose names I do 


not remember, but of whom he 


used to speak, in the latter part 
of his life, with much respect. 
He used to say too, that his fa- 


ther was a tolerable mathemati- 


cian; and, without his books and 
instructions, perhaps his own ge- 
nius (most eminently fitted: for 
mathematical disquisitions) would 


never have been unfolded. 


Aſter his return from the school 


at York, he resided principally at 

_ Hurworth, where he continued to 
pursue his studies and amuse- 
ments, at intervals, until the time 
of his marriage. In what year of 


his life this happened I do not ex- 
actly 
about the thirty-second or thirty- 
third: and from this per tod we 


must date the commencement of 


his mathematical /ahors; or per- 


' haps rather the communication of 


them to the public. What he had 


done before in this line, was 


merely an occasional application, 
for his own amusement, or for the 
exercise and improvement of his 

But one of those 


observes in the liſe of Cowley, 
* produce that particular desig- 


nation of mind and propensity for 


some certain science, commonly 
called genius,” took place upon 
this occasion, and added a power- 


Ful stimulus {to his native thirst 
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know, but I think it was 
diately went home, packed up all 


truly noble and laudable. He was 


— — — — —ꝛ—2 — — — — os 


for knowledge and for fame, Hl 


wife was the niece of a Doctor de 
Johnson, rector of Hurworth, vi. ca 
car of Mansfield in the county gf cis 
Vork, and a prebendary of Durham 
a man very eminent m his time ſor str 
his skill in surgery, and who, by ha 
a very extensive and $uccessfyl be: 
practice in this profession, toge- ant 
ther with the emoluments arising wa 
from his livings, had accumulated wil 
a considerable fortune. Dr. John. gui 
son had promised to give his niece, cro 
who lived with him, five hundred his 
pounds for her marriage portion. dee 
Some time after the marriage, Mr, litie 
Emerson took an opportunity to gre: 
mention this matter to the Doctor, tect 


and to remind him of his promise. the 
The Doctor, however, did not re- 
collect, or did not chuse to recol- ed, 


lect, any thing of it, but treated wort 
our young mathematician with pub! 
some contempt, as a person of no of hi 
consequence, and beneath his and 
notice. The peeuniary disap- worl 


ointment, Emerson (who had as like 


independent a spirit as any man, just! 
and whose patrimony, though not math 
large, was equal to all his wants) rank, 
would easily have surmounted, but mann 
this contemptuous treatmentstung de p 
him to the very soul. He imme- the ti 


his wife's cloaths, and sent them 
off to the Doctor, say ing that he 
would scorn to be beholden to 
such a fellow for a single rag; and 
swearing at the same time that he 
would be revenged, and prove 
himself to be the better man of 
the two. His plan of revenge was 


resolved to demonstrate to his 
uncourteous uncle and to the 
world, that he was not to be rated 
as an insignificant or ignorant 
person; and that the contempt 
and indignity, with which he had 
been treated, were much mis. 
placed, and very unmerited : and, 
in order to demonstrate this, he 


determined to Jabour till he he- 
came one of the first mathemati- 
cians of the age. Tm 

He had received from nature a 
strong and vigorous mind, and 
had acquired a just relish for the 
beauties of mathematical science, 


with an eager desire of distin- 
guishing himself from the illiterate 
crowd of mortals : the effects of 
his labour influenced by such mo- 
tives, and directed by such abi- 
lities, could not therefore but be 

eat, He made himself a per- 
tect master of the whole circle of 
the mathematics ; and after hav- 


mg carefully planned and digest- 


work to his own satisfaction, he 
published, in the forty-second year 
of his age, his book of Hluxions; 
and at his first appearance in the 
world as an author, stepped forth 
like a giant in all his might, and 
jastly claimed a place amongst 
mathematicians of the very ſirst 
rank, By the strictly scientific 
manner in which he established 
the principles, and demonstrated 
the truth of the method of Flux- 
pions in this work, he added ano- 
her firm and durable support to 
the noble edifice of the Newto- 
pin Philosophy, which, by some 
es accurate and penetrating ob- 
ervers, was supposed to have re- 
eived a violent and dangerous 
oncussion from the metaphysical 
ttilery of the Analy:t, and the 
vils and objections which had 
een advanced against the truth 
(the fluxionary method. 4 


2 am WW _ 64a. 


atical fame upon a firm and so- 
basis, he continued from time 
me to favour and instruct the 
Iblic with other most valuable 
Iblications - upon the several 
anches of the mathematics.— 
appeared in the order in 
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and as ardent love of truth; he 
was at the same time stimulated 


ed, revised and compleated the 


Having thus secured his mathe- 
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which they stand arranged below: 
J have added to each the date of 
the author's life. | | 
Years. Xtat. An. 

1743. 42 Fluxions, 80, 


1749. 48 Projections of the 
| Sphere, and Ele- 
ments of Trigono- 
Se; metry, 8vo. 
1754. 53 Mechanics, 4to. 
1755 . 54 Navigation, 12mo. 
1763 , 62 Arithmetic, Geome- 
| try, 8vo. Method of 
VV Increments, 4to. 
1764. 63 Algebra, 8 Vo. 
1767 . 66 Arithmetic of Infi- 
| nnites and Conic 
Sections, 8vo. 
1768 . 67 Elements of Optics 
& Perspective, 8vo. 
1769 . 68 Astronomy, Mecha- 
mics, Centripetal & 
Centrifu gal Forces, 
9 BVO; EIN EH 
1770 . 69 Mathematical Prin- 


ciples of Geogra- 
phy, Navigation, & 
Dialling, Comment 
on the Principia, 


with the Deſence of 


Newton. 
383 vo. | | 
1776 . 75 Miscellanies, 8vo0. 
which was his last work. 
The above works, many of 
them allowed to be the best ex- 
tant upon the subjects of which 
they treat, will remain a lasting 


Tracts, 


monument of Mr. Emerson's ge- 
nius, penetration and industry to 


the latest times; and render any 
further eulogium of their author, 
as a man of science, totally unne- 
ces8ary. CR OT ets 

His first publications how- 
ever did not meet with immediate 
encouragement ; so that it is pro- 
bable the rest would never have 
appeared, or, at least not in the 
author's life time, had he not 
about the year 1763, been recom- 
mended, by his great admirer and 
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friend the late Edward Montagu, quarterly numbers, by Mr. Frag. 
Esq. to Mr. John Nourse, book- cis Holliday, (his friend and cor. 
seller in London, who was him- respondent) from the year 174; 
self an eminent mathematician, till 1755, in 4to. In this work he 
and well skilled in the Newtonian resolved many questions, as be.“ 
Philosophy, having had an uni- fore in the Diaries, sometimes un. 
versity Se. and been an der the signature of Merone:, and 
early associate with the learned sometimes under the still more 
Doctors Pemberton and Wilson, whimsical one of Philofuentimecia. 
the one the companion of New- nalgegeomastrolongo ; and probably 
ton, and editor of the best edition under several others.” We shall 
of the Principia, the other of Mr. now take a view of Mr. Emer 


_ Robins's Mathematical Tracts.— in his private life, as a man, and 
Mr. Nourse was so highly sensible a member of society. 
of Mr. Emerson's superior abili- Mr. Emerson was, in person, 


ties, that he engaged him on very something below the common size, 
liberal terms, to furnish a regular but firm, compact, well-made, 
course of the mathematics for the very active and strong. He had 
use of young students. Mr. Emer- a good, open, expressive counte- 
son made a journey to London in nance, with a ruddy complexion, 
the summer of the year 1763, to a keen and penetrating eye, and 
settle and fulfil this agreement. an ardour and eagerness of look 
Even in London he could not be that was very expressive of the 
idle: besides correcting his sheets texture of his mind. His dtes 
for the press, he took lodgings at was very simple and plain, or, 
a watchmaker's, near Smithfield, what, by the generality of people, 
that he might improve himself, in perhaps would have been called 
that branch of knowledge during ee and shabby. A rery 
his stay there. 5 | __ few hats served him through the 
Seide; the above regular whole course of his life, and when 
works, published in Mr. Emer- he purchased one (or indeed any 
son's own name, he wrote several other article of dress) it was a 
other fugitive pieces, in the La- matter of, perfect indifference 9 
dies Diaries and other periodical him, whether the ſorm and fasiim 
and miscellaneous works. In the of it was that of the day, or 0 
Ladies Diaries he proposed and halt a century before. One i 
answered several new questions these hats, of immense superfcies 
under the signature Merones, an had in length of time lost its elas- 

| anagram of his own name, con- ticity, and the brim of it beganto 
taining all the letters of it trans- droop in such a manner as to pie. 
posed; the questions revolved by vent his being able to view the 
him were as follows, viz. prize, objects beſore him in a direct lit, 
1736; question 193, 195, 197; This was not to be endured by al 
prize, 1737; question 205, 206, optician: he thereſore took a pall 
207, 209, 210, 215, 217, 221, 223 ; of sheers, and cut it round C1066 
prize, 1741; question 226, 229; by the body of the hat, leaving 
prize, 1742; question 238, 240; little to the front, which he dex 
and he proposed the following terously rounded into the bern 
new questions; No. 193, 206, and blance of the nib of a jockey 
220. Mr. Emerson also took a His wigs were made of brow" 
art in the Miscellanea Curioca Ma- adirty flaxen coloured hair, = 
thematica, a work published in at first appeared busby and of 


manner. 
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es behind, but which rew pen- 
dulous through age, till at length 
it became quite Straight, having 
robably never undergone the 
operation of the comb: and ei— 


cher through the original mal-con- 


formation of the wig, or from a 
custom he had of frequently in- 
certing his hand beneath it, his 
hind-head and wig never came in 
very close contact. His coat, or 
more properly jacket, or waist- 
coat with sleeves to it, which he 
commonly wore without any other 
waistcoat, was of a drab colour. 
His linen came not from Holland 
or Hibernia, but was spun and 
bleached by his wife, and woven 
at Hurworth, being calculated 
more for warmth and duration 
than for shew. He had a singular 
custom of frequently wearing, 
especially in cold weather, his 
shirt with the wrong side before, 
and buttoned behind the neck.— 
But this was not an affectation of 
singularity (for Emerson had no 
«jectation about him, though his 
customs and manners were singu- 
lar:) he had a reason for it ;—he 
«ellom buttoned more than two 
or three of the buttons of his 
waistcoat, one or two at the bot- 
tom, and sometimes one at the 
top; leaving all the rest open. In 


wind, rain or snow, therefore, lie 


must have ſound the aperture at 
the breast inconvenient, if his 
Shict had been put on in the usual 
His breeches had an 
antique appearance, the lappet 
before not being supported by two 
buttons, placed in a line /ara/lel 


do the plane of the horizon, but 


by buttons descending in a line 
ferfendicular to it. In cold wea- 
ther he used to wear, when he 
grew old, what he called Au- 


covert. Now these skin-covers 


were made of old sacking, tied 


with a string above the knee, and 


depending efore the shins down 


to the shoe; they were useful in 


preserving his legs from being 


burnt, when he sate too near the 
fire (winch old people are apt to 
do;) and if they had their use, he 
was not solicitous about the hgure 
or appearance they might make. 

This singularity of dress and fi- 


gure, together with his character 
tor proſound learning, and know-_ 


ledge more than human, caused 


him to be considered, by ignorant 
and illiterate people in the neigh- 


bourhood, as a wire or cunning 
man, or conjurir : many of them 


are still persuaded that he was 


such, and will tell you wonderful 


stories of the feats he performed, 


and particutarly how by virtue of 
a magic spell, he pinned a fellow 
in the top of his pear or cherry 
tree, who had got up with a de- 
sign to steal his fruit; and com- 
pelled him to sit there a whole 
Sunday's forenoon, in full view 


of the congregation going to and 


returning from church. That he 
did compel a man to sit for some 
time in the tree, I believe was a 
fact, not however by virtue of 
any magic spell, but bedding 
at the bottom of the iree, with a 
hatchet in his hand, and swearin 

that if he came down he would 
hag (i. e. hew) his leg off. This 
opinion of his skill in the black- art, 
was of service in defending his 
property from such depredations, 
and therefore it would have been 
1mpolitic to discourage it: hut he 


was apt to lose his patience very 


much, when he was applied to 
for the recovery of stolen goods, 
or to investigate the secrets of ſu- 
turity. A woman came one day 
to him to enquire about her hus- 
band, who had gone six years be- 
fore to the West Indies or Ame- 
rica, and had not been heard of 
since. She requested therefore 
to be informed whether he was 
dead or living, as a man, in her 
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neighbourhood, had made propo- 
sals of marriage to her. It was 
with dithculty the supposed ro- 
frhet repressed the rising furor till 
the conclusion of the tale; when 
rising bastily from the tripod, or 
three footed stool, on which he 
usually sate, in terms more ener- 
getie than ever issued from the 
$hrine at Delphi; he gave this 
plain and unequivocal response; 
D thee, for a bitch! thy 
husband's gone to hell; and thou 
may go aſter him.” The woman 
went away well pleased and sa- 
tisſied with the answer she had 
received, thinking she might now 
listen to the proposals of her lover 
with a safe conscience. Another 
young damscl, on a similar errand, 
met with a milder reception. Her 
mistress had lost some cans, or 
linen, and she wanted to know 
whether her ſellow servant (of 
whom she entertained susc:pions) 
bad purloined them or not.—— 
—&. Ther's n canny young lass, replied 
the smiling conjurer, but thous over 
date coming, I can do nought for 
thee,” The poor girl went away 
_ grieved that she had not made 
ner application sooner, supposing 
he meant that the mysterious mo- 
ment of divination was past. He 
was by many people also looked 
upon us an atheist, but he was as 
much an acheist as he was 2 ma- 
gician. He hrmly believed in 
the being of a God; he did not 
believe it, as he sometimes said, he 
Aue it, he was certain of it to a 
elemonstration. But it must be 
acknowledged, that he did not 
always speak of revealed religion, 
the Church of England or the 
clergy, in terms of respect. It 
has often been observed and la- 
wented, that minds merely ma- 
— are apt to tend to- 
wards scepticism and irreligion. 
The man who is always accus- 
tomed to demonstrative proofs, 
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and wholly engaged in a science 
which admits of them at every 
step, will not so readily acquiesce 
in a series of probabilities, where 
investigations of another kind are 
presented to him; and perhaps 
w1ll not haye patience to examine 
circumstances deeply enough to 
ascertain, on which side there jc 
a preponderancy of evidence 3. 
mounting nearly to demonstta— 
tion. Besides, Emerson's regent 
ment at Dr. Johnson's treatment 
of him, which I have mentioned 
before, migut produce a bias on 
his mind unfavourable to religion. 
A man of his natural impetuoxity 
of temper would be too apt to as- 
sociate the idea of the, profession 
with that of the professor ; and be- 
canse he had quarrelled with the 
friest, would also quarrel with his 
doctrine, Under the influence of 
this prepossession, he set himself 
to wol k to examine the Scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament, 
and collected two small 4to. vols, 
of what he conceived to be con- 
tradictory passages; and arrang- 
ed them, hke hostile troops con- 
fronting each other, on the oppo- 
Site pages of his book. 9 5 
His diet was as simple and plain 
as his dress, and his meals gave 
little interruption to his studies, 
employments, or amusements.— 
During his days of close applica- 
tion, he seldom sat down to eat, 
but would take a piece of cold pie 
or meat of any kind in bis hand, 
and retiring with it to his place 
of study, could satisfy his appetite 


for knowledge and food at the 


same time. He catered for him- 
self, and pretty constantly made 
his own market. When his stock 


of groceries, or other necessaries 


in the article of housekeeping, 
rew low, on the Monday morn- 
ing he took his wallet, which he 


slung obliquely across his should- 


ers, and set ſorward for the mar- 


ket 
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Lot at Darlington, three miles 


distant from Hurworth ; whither 
he always walked on foot, for he 
zeldom or never kept a horse, and 
144 an aversion to riding. 
would frequently lead the horse, 
when he had one, from market, 


vy the halter, bearing the wallet 


dulled with the provisions he had 


bought at market. After having 


provicled all the necessary artieles 
he did not always make directly 
home again, but, if he found good 
fair ale, and company to his mind, 


ke would sit himself down con- 


tentedly in some public house, for 
the remainder of the day, and 
ſreque:itly during the night too; 
ometimes he did not reach home 
till late on Tuesday or even Wed- 
nesday ; he remained talking, or 
disputing on various topics, me- 
chanics, politics, or religion, just 


as his company might be, 9 


the scene sometimes with a beef- 
stake, mutton-chop, or a pan of 
cockles; for it is remarkable that 
his ale did not injure, but rather 
improve his appetite ; and that he 
never felt the head-ache, or any 
immediate 1ll-effects afterwards. 
In these durable potations, he 
would sometimes indulge, not 
only at Darlington, but in Hur- 
worth, or some neighbouring vil- 
lage, and always in an ale-house, 
for he kept no stock of ale at 
home; and he was upon all occa- 
0ns rigidly exact in apportion- 
ing each man's quota of the reck- 
oning. The last time he made an 
excursion to Darlington with his 
wallet, our Philosopher made a 
eure truly cunspicuous: this was 


the only time, I believe, he ever 


tode thither, and he was then 
mounted on a quadruped, whose 
intrinsic value, independent of 
de Kin, might be fairly estimat- 
ed at half a crown. Being pre- 
leded and led by a boy hired for 
lat put pose, he crawled in slow 


He 
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and solemn state, at the rate of“ 


mile and a half in an hour, till ;n 
due time he arrived at Darlington, 
and was conducted in the same 
state, to the great entertainment 
of the spectators through the 
streets to the inn, where. he wish- 
ed to relresh himseifand his beast. 
What idea Emerson himself en- 
tertained of the velocity with 
which the animal could move, ap- 
pears from this, that whena neigh- 


bour of his from Hurworth asked 


him towards the evening, if he 
was going home? Damn thee (says 
he) what does thou want with my go- 
ing home ? Only, says the man, be- 
cause I should be glad of your 
company.—Thou fool, thou ! (re- 


Joined the other) Thoru'lt be home 


long enough before me, man ! thow 


walks and I ride, We must ob- 


serve, that such expressions as 
Din thee, and thou fool, were mere 
exj-letives often with him, ex- 
pressive neither of indignation 


nor contempt, . _ WY 
His style in conversation wag 
generally very abrupt and blunt, 
abounding in such expletives as 
the above, and often vulgar and 


ungrammatical. And this was 


the reason that led many people 
to suppose, he could not be able 


to write any thing like grainmar, 
or tolerable English, and that his 


prefaces therefore, some of which. 


are not iil written, could not be 
his own composition, but must 


have been made, or at least trans- 


lated into English for him by some 
other hand. But we cannot, with 
certainty, judge how a man will 


write from his language in com- 


mon conversation. Though Emer- 
son was no accurate grammarian, 


his reading was extensive enough 
to supply him with a sufficient 
stock of proper words and expres- 


sions on such subjects as he had 


occasion Uo treat of, and the vi- 
gour and energy of his mind would 


— 
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have no other father. Inc 


good style. 
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give force, weight and perspicuity 
to his sentences. He was one 
day told, that this opinion re- 
specting his prefaces was enter— 
tained by many; and the dispa- 


rity of his conversation and writ- 
ing was pointed out as the reason 


of it. After a momentary pause 
he exclaimed, with some indig— 
nation: A jack of fools ! who could 


write my ir. faces but myself? They 
do in fact carry with them every 


could 
| ee( the 
original prefaces, as well as the 
original M8. of most of the au- 
thor's works, in his own hand 
writing, with a great number of 
his original letters, are now in the 
possession of the publisher, all of 
which are well written, and in a 
ö There are also, in 
some of them, quotations from the 
Greek Authors, elegantly written 
by himself. In the earlier part of 


mark of legitimacy ; ney 


his life, principally by the aid of 
his dictionary, he had acquired a 


stock of Latin, sufficient to enable 


him to read and translate mathe- 

matical works in that language: 
and he once bad a design to give 
à translation of the Jesuits com— 


ment, on the Principia. It ap- 
pears also from his x:ottos to his se- 


veral books, that he sometimes 


diſifed into the Classic Authors, 


for we must not suspect him of 


having been ue conversant with 
such gentry as Lucretius, Horace, 
and Virgil. He had in his library 
Hemer and Virgil travestied, and 
these he read with more pleasure 


than Poje's or Dryden's translati- 
ons. In arguments or disputes, 


whether in conversation or writ- 
ing, the fire and impetuosity of 
his temper was too apt to break 


_ forth, and betray him into the use 
of such terms, as should always be 


avoided, especially by Mathema- 
ticians and Philosophers, whose 
employment is, or ought to be, 


IIOGRAFP HL. 


is a low critic, laborious and te. 


the cool and dispassjonate search 
after truth. Hag zeal in Support 
of Sir I;aac Newton is Outrageqy, 
and he has treated the oppugnen, 
of his philosophy as if he ha ; 
personal quarrel against them — 
J. Bernoulli (according to him) 


dious to the last degree: a bly. bet 
derbuss, a person of eternal con. por 
tradiction, blind, bigotted, pre. and 
judiced, mad; and a whole sec. whi 
tion of 109 pages is nothing hut x tale 
heap of absurd, inconsistent stuft“ cur 
He therefore leaves him (in his cor. 
great mercy) to be drowned in a fort 
gurges of his own contriving.- in 
Euler receives no milder treat. tica 
ment: he 1s vortex-mad too. an} son 
is one of those bigotted Philos. Flu 
phers, whose brains are turned in plo 
a vortex, or they never would gen 
preſer such complex vortical 01 
schemes before the simple doe. tilit 


trine of projectile and centripeta \ 


forces. Such Philosophers! ex- pla 
claims our indignant defender, enc 
Leibnitz's attempt to rob Sir Isaac mat 
Newton of the honour of the in. esp 
vention of Fluxions, is, as ve this 
might expect, a cause sufficient ſou 
to make him fave with rage, and pre 
to call down all the thander of or 1 
his indignation. To tell us flatly tol 
that not he that first Found, but anc 
he that first publiched, deserves he 
the praise,“ is an- assertion that He 
might move the bile in aygtomach Wi fell 
less apt to boil than Emetson's— cau 
It is robbing, as he truly says, the Wl bar 
inventor of his due praise to give . 2 
it to the thief that stole it. But 4 
however much Sir Isaac might WF fo 
have approved of Mr. Emerson as WW 22" 
the champion or defender of his Wil i. 
principles, he would not have ad- Wh his 
mired the weaſons he sometimes Wl Va 
made use of, to 
In so difficult a problem i tar 
Emerson himself allows that of WW 7a; 
finding the precession of the equr Er. 
noxes to be, one would be tn 
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thought that he would have had 
ome patience with those who 
differ 15 Sir Isaac and himself. 
But these are a clan, and Mr. T. 
Simpson has the misfortune to be 
one of the clan. There seems, 
unfortunately, to have $ubsisted 
ome kind of animosity or jealousy 
between these two great contem- 

rary Mathematicians, excited 
and fomented perhaps by some, 
who were mean enough to carry 
tales between them, in order to 
curry favour. One of Emerson's 
correspondents, in London, in— 
formed him that Simpson had said, 
in company with some mathema- 
tical friends, © that he took Emer- 
son (referring to his book of 
Fluxions) to be an industrious, 
plodding writer, but à man of no 
genius.” This was quite enough 
to irritate Emerson to acts of hos» 


tility. ER N 
We meet with frequent com- 
plaints in his books of the little 
encouragement given to mathe- 
matical learning in his time, and 
especially in England. How far 
this complaint may be well or ill 
founded, I know not, but this is 
pretty certain, that if any reward 
or recompence had been offered 
to him for his mathematical labors, 
and had not come in his own way, 
he would not have accepted it. 
He did not wish to be admitted a 
fellow of the Royal Society, “ Be. 
cause (he said) it was a d—mn'd 
bard thing that a man should burn 50 
many farthing candles as he had done, 
and then have to fray 50 much a year 
for the honour of V. R. S. after lis 
name. D- them and their F. R. F. 
m.“ He reaped one reward of 
lis toils in quest of science, which 
vas very acceptable and grateful 
to him; and that was the acquain- 
lance and friendship of Mr. Mon- 
lagu, who having an estate at 
tyholme, near Hurworth, some- 


mes visited that neighbourhood, | 


* 
* 


and spent a good part of his time 


in company aud conversation with 


Emerson, and at his decease be— 
queathed to him a legacy of 100l. 


or guincas. When Mrs. Mouta— 


gu's agent called upon him to dis- 
Marge this legacy, Emerson told 
him he would much rather have 
seen Mr. Montagu himself han 
his money. And he spoke, doubt— 
less, from his heart, for he never 


mentioned Mr. Montagu's name 


but in terms that strongly ex- 


pressed the sincerity and ardour 
of his affection and esteem for 


„ | SR 
Mr. Montagu, in his visits to 


Emerson, would often go to him 


in the fields, when he happened 
to be at work there, and would 
accompany him home, but could 
never persuade him to get into a 
carriage. On these occasions he 
would sometimes exclaim,“ D—n 
your - whim-wham ! I had rather 


| walk.” 


Inheriting a small patrimonial 
estate, or about 60 or 70 pounds 
a year, he was as independent 
and happy as if he had enjoyed so 
many thousands. He was never 
known to ask a favour, or seek 


the acquaintance of a man, un- 


less he possessed some eminent 
qualities of the mind. Notwith- 
Standing his imperfect and desul- 
tory course off education, he ac- 
quired a general knowledge of 
most sciences. He had even paid 
attention to medicine, at least so 
far as it has been combined with 
mathematical principles, accord- 
ing to the plan of Keil, Morgan, 
&c. He c:teemed Morgan above 
all others as a physician: and held 
Keil to he the best of anatomists. 
Mr. Emerson often tried in 
practice the effect of his mathe- 
matical speculations, by eonstruet- 
ing a variety of instruments, ma- 
thematical, mechanical, or musi- 
cal, on a small scale. He made 
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a spinning whecl for his wife, 
which is represented bya drawing 
in his book of Mechanics. He 
was well skilled in the science of 
music, the theory of sounds, and 
the various scales, both ancient 
and modern; but he was a very 
poor performer, though he some- 
times obhged his friends in the 
country by tuning and repairing 
their musical instruments. He 
carried that singularity which 
marked all his actions even into 
this science. He had, if I may 
be allowed the expression, two 
first strings to his violin, which he 
said made the E more melodious 
when they were drawn up toa 
perſect unison. His virginal, 
which is a species of instrument 


like the modern spinnet, he had 


cut and twisted into various 
shapes in the keys, by adding 
some occasional half- tones, to re- 
gulate the present scales, and to 


rectify some fraction or discord 
that will always remain in the 


tuning. This he never could get 
regulated to his mind, and gene- 
rallp concluded in a passion by 
saying, It is a d—mn'd instru- 
ment, and a foolish thing to be 
vexed with, | = 

Mr. Emerson was very fond of 
angling, and while he thus amus- 
ed himself, would stand up to 
his middle in water for several 
hours together. When he was 


building a house upon the small 


farm which he possessed by the 
side of the Tees, he never hes1- 


tated to plunge into the water, 


for the purpose of collectingstones 
from the bed-of the river. He 


was affected, about that time, 


with some slight gouty symptoms, 
and said, that wading was ser- 
viceable to him, because the wa- 


ter sucked the gout out of his 


legs; a theory for which he was 
probably not indebted to his ſa- 
vourite Keitor Morgan, When 
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he wrote his treatise on navigi. 


tion, he must needs make and ft - 
up a small vessel; with this he a 
and some young friends embarkeg # 
on the river Tees, that ran by hie 76 
door at Hurworth ; but the while | 
crew got $wampt frequently. te 
when Emerson, smiling and al. 1 
luding to his book, said, The, f 
must not do as I do, but as] sar. 5 
In the earlier part of his life he "4 
attempted to teach a few scho; Wil 1 
but whether from his concise me. 5 
thod, for he was not happy in ex. * 
plaining his ideas, or the natural of 
warmth of his temper, he made hot 
little progress in his school, which me 
he e soon dropped. He in 
never had a scholar that did hin tin 
any credit except Mr. Richardson me 
of Darlington, who was always a he 
great favourite with him, and of he 
whom he used to say, that he wa: * 
the only boy who had a head in be 
his school. a | : boc 
Being requested once, by let. wh 
ter, to communicate some parti- or 
culars of his life, by a friend who F 
wanted to put them together, he had 
wrote for answer, I never kney Was 
you were commenced hiographer dre. 
before; they will have little to BW imp 
do, I think, that set about wit. wh: 
ing my life: I am sure of this WW wer 
half of it will be lies: therefore] He 
chuse to die in the same obscunit R 
I have lived. | — 
During the greatest part of his nes 
lite he had enjoyed strong and un- 119 
interrupted health; but as he ad. WW nair 
vanced in years he was affictel 


with the stone and gravel to a 
excruciating degree. In the agony 
of these fits he would crawl round 
the floor, on his hands and knees, 
sometimes praying and sometime 
swearing, and devoutly wilt 
that the mechanism of the hut 


frame had been so contrived as(0 BR 
go to wreck without all that cin e 
my clatter, as he called it; 3 be dvi 
grew weaker the violence of bi acc 
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disorder abated, and he died at 


ast, apparently without much 
1 8 the 215 of May, 1782, 
and in the 81st year of his age. 
Mr. Emerson, with much per- 
zuasion, about a year belore his 
decease, was prevailed on by his 
friend Dr. Cloudesley, of Darling- 
ton, to sit for his picture, which 
was taken by Sikes, and is now in 
the Doctor's possession. Towards 
the close of the year 1781, being 
;ensible of his approaching disso- 
lation, he disposed of the whole 
of his mathematical library to a 
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ever species. His honesty and 
intregrity were such, that all who 
knew any thing of him, reposed 
in him the most implicit confi— 
dence; and no man could ever 
justly complain that Emerson had 
deceived. him. He had great 
pleasure in doing a good and 
friendly service to any deserving 
person, whenever he had it in his 
power; and under a rough and 
forbidding exterior he concealed 


a humane heart, that wished to 


promote the welfare and happi- 
ness of his fellow creatures. 


| 

bookseller at Vork: his instru- He lies buried in the church- 

ments he had for many years been yard at Hurworth, at the west end 

: in the habit of disposing of, at of the church; against which is 
i times, to different persons, for a erected to his memory a stone 

N mere trifle. When asked, why with the following inscription.— 

/ | he chose to sell his hooks, n His wife survived him near two 

ö 


10 
in 


he had none but a pack of fools to 
leave them to, and money would 
be of more service to them than 


years; they had no children. 
Quod sub Pedibus scpultum 


Et neglectum jacet 


books, He valued his library Aliquando fuit | 

te when it was sent to York at 40 GULIELMUS EMERSON; 
. FTW HER CATS 6 5 "Yar 

ho Emerson, like other great men, Priscæ Simplicitatis, 

be . bad his ſoibles and defects. He Summe integritatis, 
vas singular and uncouth in his Rarissimi ingenii. 

e aeress and manners, and hasty and Quantus fuerit Mathematicus 
10 i impetuous in his temper ; but Si scripta ejus perlegeris 
. whatever failings he had, they Quorsum narraret saxum ? 
N were overbalanced by his virtues. Si non perlegeris, 
el He had a great, firm, and inde- Perlege, et Scies. 
ity ndent mind, that could not be Obiit 219 May, 1782. 
rought to submit to any thing Etat. Ane 81. 

bis nean, base or disingenuous, by IJuxta sepulta jacet 
1 my power on Earth ; a pure, ge- ELIZABETHA UXOR. 
a . 


naine, ardent love of truth, and 
letestation of falshood of what- 


Qu obiit 279 Martii, 1784, 
+ tat. An. 76. | 


The Diccovery of PeRv by PizaRRo, and the Progress of the Spanish Arms 
io the Cafttivity and Death of the Inca, Atahualpa, continued from our last, 


But the obedience required by were less prompted to extend their 
e Incas was rather ' filial than dominion by the rage of conquest, 
cz; and if we may believe the than the desire of diffusing the 
"Wy counts of their countrymen, they blessings of civilization. This be. 
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novolent character is said to have 
been uniſormly preserved during 
a succession of twelve monarchs, 
the last of whom, named Huana 
Capac, was seated on the throne 
when the Spaniards first visited 
the coast of Peru. He is repre- 


sentedd as a prince equally distin- 


guished by the pacike virtues pe 
culiar to his race, and by his mar- 
tial talents. Having subjected to 
his sway the kingdom of Quito, a 
conquest of such extent and im- 
portance as almost doubled the 
power of the Peruvian empire, he 
married the daughter of the van- 


quisched monarch, notwithstand- 


ing the ancient and fundamental 
law of the constitution against 
polluting the royal blood by any 


foreign alliance. This princess 


bore him a eon named Atahualpa, 


whom, on his death, which seems 
to have happened in the year 1529, 
he appointed his successor in the 


kingdomol Quito, leaving the rest 


of his dominions to Huascar, his 

eldest son, by a mother of the sa- 

cred race. | | | 
A destination so repngnant to 


the established maxims of the em- 
pire, concerning the succession, 


was no sooner known at Cuzco, 


the capifal, than it excited gene- 
ral disgust, and encouraged Hu— 


scar to claim the whole domini— 
nions of his father, both heriditary 
and acquired. He accordingly 
commanded his brother to surren- 
der the government of Quito, and 


to acknowledge him as his sove- 
' reign; but Atahualpa being at the 
head of the flower of the Peruvian 
forces, who had followed his fa- 


ther inta.that province, and whom 


he had gained to his interest, first 
- elided the demand of Huascar, 
and next marched against him in 


an hostile form. Huascar did not 
Acctine the combat. The two ar- 


by 6 met in the vale of Xauxa, 
Mere an obstinate battle was 
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the Spaniards landed in the bay 


the Spaniards, they were $0 in- 


to be mustere 


fought, and victory declared 1 
Atahualpa. Huascar again cot 
lected his shattered forces, was 
tinally defeated, taken prisoner 
and confined in the tower of 
Cusco. | 
In consequence of this civil war, 
which raged in all its fury when 


of St. Matthew, Pizarro was pet. 
mitted to carry on his operations 
unmolested, and to advance 0 
the heart of the empire, beſore 
one effort of its power bad been 
exerted to stop his progress; for 
though the two competitors had 
received early accounts of the in. 
vasion and violent proceedings of 


tent on supporting their respec- 

tive claims, that they paid no at. 

tention to the motions of the ene- 

my, to whose career they ima- 
gined it would be easy to give a 
check after they should be more at 
leisure. The same mistaken opi- 

nion influenced the conduct of 

Atahualpa, even after the defeat 

of his brother: he thought it of 

more importance to settle the af- 

fairs of his empire, than to go in 

quest of a handful of stranger, 

who might at any time be cruh- 

ed. Meanwhile Pizarro, having 

received perfect information in 

regard to the struggle between 

the two contending factions, and 

perceiving at once the advantage 

which might be derived from this 
divided state of the empire, do- 

termined to puch forward, wid. 

ont waiting for farther supplies 

in hopes of being able to «trike 

some decisive blow before the fe. 

ruvians could recover sufficient 

union to oppose him with vigour, 

He accordingly ordered his troops 

4: but as he was ul. 

der the necessity of leaving a pr 
per garrison in St. Michael. wii 
was equally important as a place 
of retreat, in case of any disaste⸗ 


and as a port for receiving such 
copplies as Should come from Pa- 
nama, the number remaining to 
accompany him was vety inconsi- 
derable. Sixty-two horsemen and 
an hundred and six foot soldiers, 
three of whom only were armed 
with musquets, formed the slen- 
der and ill- accoùdtred train destin- 
ed to overturn the empire of the 
Incas. | | 
With this handful of men Pi- 
zarro boldly advanced through an 
hostile country, altogether un- 
known to him, towards Caxamal- 
ca, where Atahualpa was en- 
camped with a considerable army. 
Before he had proceeded half way 
he was met by an officer from the 
Inca, with a valuable present sent 
by that prince, accompanied with 
an offer of his alliance, and a pro- 
mise of a friendly reception at 
Caxamatca. Pizarro, who was 
not inferior in policy to any of 
his countrymen who had served 
in America, artfully replied, That 
he accepted of the present, as 
coming from so great a prince, 
and having heard that he was at 


puted his title to the throne, he 
was willing to assist him with his 
followers ; but that his principal 
motive for this visit was to deliver 
an embassy from his master, the 
king of Spain, a wy monarch, 


the Peruvians with the knowledge 
of true religion. | 

Without waiting for an answer, 
Pizarro continued his journey a- 
cross the sandy desert between 
St. Michael and Motupe, where 
the most feeble effort of an ene- 
my, added to the distresses which 
he unavoidably suffered, must 
have proved fatal to his hopes. 
But the Peruvians, who like the 
Mexicans, were entirely at a loss 
what idea to form of the character 
of their new guests, continued ir- 


war with a faction, which dis- 


who was desirous of enlightening 
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resolute, till they were caught. in 
the net of their policy. Alarmed 
at the accounts which he had re- 
ceived of the terrible effects of 
the arms and horses of the Spa- 
niards at Puna and Tumbez, 


Atahualpa wanted firmness to op- 


pose them openly on their march, 


His first ambassador is supposed 


to have been sent as a spy; but 


Pizarro's declaration of his pacific 


intentions had so much influence 
upon a eredulous mind under the 
impressions of fear, that he was 
permitted to advance from Mo- 
tupe towards the mountains which 
encompass the low country of 


Peru, and to pass, without oppo- 


sition, through a defile so narrow 


and difficult, that a few men might 
have defended it against a nu- 


merous army. Here Pizarro halt- 
ed to refresh his troops after their 


fatiguing march, and took quiet 
posscssion of the fortress erected 


ſor the security of that important 
station. 
While the Spaniards were rest- 


ing themselves at this place, an 


embassy arrived from the Inca, in 
consequence of the message sent 
by Pizarro, and as they approach- 
ed nearer to Caxamalca, Atahual- 
pa frequently repeated his 8 
fessions of friendship; to all which 
Pizarro returned the same ambi— 
guous answer, relative to the 
greatness of the king his master, 
his benevolent and pacific inten- 
tions, accompanied with an offer 


of his assistance to humble the 


enemies of the Inca. In the mean 


time the Spaniards were divided 


in their sentiments relative to the 
purpose of these embassies, which 


were all accompanied with mag- 


nificent presents. Some ascribed 
them wholly to the munificence, 


hospitality, and friendly intenti- | 


ons of the Inca; others regarded 
them as a cover to his hostile de- 


signs, while the more sanguine 
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spirits thought they could disco- 
ver his fear under this extraoi di- 
nary appearance of courtesy. All 
however agreed, that they could 
not observe too much caution in 
their march. | 


The Spaniards arrived at Cax- 


amalca towards the evening, and 


took possession of a large court, 


on ore side of which was a royal 
palace, and on the other a temple 
_ of the Sun, the whole surrounded 
with a strong wall. As soon as 
Pizarro had posted his troops in 
this advantageous station, he de- 
liberated with his officers, whe- 
ther it was not requisite that he 
should send a formal embassy to 


the camp of Atahualpa, which 
was about a league distant ſrom 
the town, to acknowledge the ci- 


vilities received, to confirm the 
repeated declarations of his paci- 
fic disposition, and to desire an 
interview with the Inca, that he 
might: explain more fully the ob- 
ject of his commission. The pro- 
posal was agreed to, and Ferdi- 
nand Pizarro, the general's bro- 


ther, and Hernando Soto were 


dispatched to wait upon Atahnal- 


pa, with instructions to the fore- 


going effect. a: | 

Notice having been given of 
the arrival of the Spanish depu- 
ties, tliey found the Peruvian army 
drawn up to receive them. As 
they passed the ranks, the Peru- 
viaus gazed with astonishment on 
the horses; and Soto leaping over 
a ditch, plunging, rearing, and 
curveting with his courser, great- 


ly delighted the simple spectators, 


who could scarcely separate in 
imagination the rider from the 
horse, tak ing both for one animal. 
Pizarro remained behind with the 
guard, while Soto and his attend- 
ants were conducted into the In- 
ca's. presence, by an officer ap- 
pointed for that purpose. The 
amazement on both sides was 


} 
K 


to, who drank 
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nearly equal at this interview. — 
The Spaniards admired the riche, 
grandeur, and state of the Inca. 
while that monarch and his sub. 
jects were surprised at the dres;, 
arms, manners, and personal ap. 
pearance of their visitors. Some 
minutes passed in profound i. 
lence; at length the Spaniards re. 
covering themselves, approached 
the throne of gold on which Ata. 
hualpa was seated, making the 
most submissive obeisances as 
they advanced. When Soto came 
within a proper distance, the Inca 
rose up, embraced him cordially, 
and bid him welcome to his domi. 
nions. An elegant entertainment 
was immediately served up by s 
girls and as many boys, handsome. 
y dressed. At the same time two 
beautiful virgins of the royal 
blood advanced, holding m their 
hands small cups of gold, filled 


with the liquor commonly used by 


the Incas; of which they gave one 
to Atahualpa, and another to 80. 
eace and friend- 
ship to each other, according tc 
the custom of Peru. These cere. 
monies being over, and Ferdinand 
Pizarro come up, on percetving 
that all was pacific, the deputier 
delivered their commission, and 
Atahualpa promised to visit the 
Spanish general next day in his 
quarters. 0 5 

The cordiality of this reception 
was sufncient to have banished al 
suspicion of hostile intentions fron 
the mind of Pizarro. But he per. 
ceived the weakness of the prince 
he had to deal with, and did not 
wish to suppose him innocent. 
Atahualpa bad told the deputies, 
that he hoped it would give no 
umbrage, if he came to Caxamal 
ca attended by his army, as w3s 
customary when the-Incas travel 
led. They assured him it would 
not; but Pizarro, whose insiglt 


into human nature was as deep 


ti 
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and penetrating as his temper was 
unſeeling and cruel, determined 
do make this circumstance a pre- 
text for carrying into execution a 
«heme which he. had already 
Ss formed. Sensible, from his long 
acquaintance with American 
manners, of what importance it 
was to have the sovereign in his 


to seize his person ; -and he now 
determined to avail himself of the 
unsuspicious simplicity with which 
that monarch relied on his profes- 
zions for the accomplishment of 
this design, no less perfidious than 
daring. While the minds of his 
coldiers were yet warm with ad- 
miration and desire of the wealth 
of the Peruvian camp, of which 
the most exaggerated accounts 
had been given by those who be- 
held it, he unfolded to them his 
design, under pretence of coun- 
teracting the Inca's treachery.— 
Aſter animating them by the 
powerful motives of avaxice, glo- 
ry, and self-preservation, he di- 
vided his eavalry into four small 
$quadrons, under the command of 
his brother Ferdinand, Soto, Be- 
nalcazar, and Christopher de 


whence they might fire to advan- 
tage upon the defenceless multi- 


tude: fifteen chosen men with 


1 Spears were appointed to keep 
bi near his own person, in order to 
f assist him in the dangerous service 
| which he had reserved forhimself: 
of ie artillery, consisting of two 


held pieces, and the cross bow- 
men, were placed opposite to the 


to approach : the rest of the in- 
antry were formed in one body, 


being commanded to keep within 
e Square, and not to move till 
de signal for action was given. 


—— — — 
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power, he had invited Atahualpa 
to an interview, with a resolution 


Mena: the musketeers were pla- 
ced in a tower of the palace, 


avenue by which Atahualpa was 


under their respective officers; all 


As soon as day appeared, the 
Peruvian camp was perceived to 
be in motion: but as Atahualpa 
was desirous of appearing with 
the greatest splendour and mag - 
nificence tn his first interview 
with the strangers, the prepara- 


tions for that purpose were so te- 


dious, that the morning was far 


spent before he began his march; 


and even then, the procession was 


so solemn and slow, that the Spa- 


niards began to be uneasy, lest 
some suspicion of their treachery 


might be the cause of this uncom- 


mon delay, These apprehensions 
were increased by the dread of 
losing their booty, their avarice 
being whetted by the glittering 
appearance which the Peruvians 
made at a distance. This impa- 
tience made Pizarro send a mes- 
senger to the Inca, with fresh as- 


surances of his friendly disposi- 


tion, and notice that he waited 


his arrival. At length Atahualpa 


approached, prece:led by four 


hundred men in an uniform dress, 


adorned with plates of gold and 


Silver, and great abundance of 
precious stones. The Inca, sit- 


ting on a throne of burnished gold, 


adorned with plumes of various 


colours, was carried on the should- 


ers of his principal attendants.— 
Behind came four great officers of 
his court, also carried in state.— 
Several bands of singers and dan- 
cers compleated the cayalcade ; 


and the whole rlain was Covered 


with troops, to the amount ot 


thirty thousand men. 
By way of prelude to the hor- 


rid scene that was to follow, as 


soon as the Inca entered the 
square in which the Spaniards had 
taken up their quarters, and where 
they had posted their troops, fa- 


ther Vincenti Valverde, chaplain 


to the expedition, advanced with 
a crucifix in one hand, and a bre- 


viary in he other, and in a long 
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discourse explained to him the 
doctrine of creation, the fall of 


man, the incarnation, the suffer- 


ings, and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ; the hora ew of St. 
Peter as God's vicegerent on 


earth; the transmission of his 


apostolic power by succession to 
the Popes, and the donation made 
to the king of Castile by Pope 


Alexander VI. of all the lands in 


the New World: in consequence 


of which he required Atahualpa 


to submit to Charles V. as his 


Tawful sovereign, promising, if he 
would instantly comply with that 


requisition, embrace the Christian 


faith, and acknowledge the juris- 
diction of the Pope, that the Ca- 
tholic king would protect his do- 


minions, and permit him to con- 
tinue in the exercise of his royal 
authority; but if he should impi— 
ously reſuse to obey this summons, 


he denounced war against him in 


his master's name, and threatened 


him with the most dreadful ef- 
fects of his vengeance. N 


A demand so bold, after the 
strongest assurances of friendship, 


filled Atahualpa with astonish- 
ment and indignation, while the 
account of its origin excited his 


contempt. He replied, however, 


with temper. “I should be glad,” 


zaid he, © to be a friend to the 
Spanish monarch, who has suffi- 


_ciently displayed his power by 


sending armies into such distant 
countries, but I disdain to be his 
vassal : I owe no tribute to any 
mortal prince, and know none su- 
perior to myself. A foreign priest 
can have no right to dispose of my 


dominions. As to changing my 
religion,“ added he, © it would 
be equally foolish and impious in 
me, to abjure the worship recejv- 


ed by my ancestors, until you 
have convinced me it is false, and 
that yours, which you would have 
me adopt in its stead, is true.— 


You believe in a God that dia 
upon a tree: I adore the Sun, thut 
never dies.” In regard to the 
creation, the fall of man, and othe; 
particulars in the harangue of the 
ſanatical monk, as he had never 
heard of them before, and did not 
now understand them, he desired 
to know where his instructor had 
learned things so extraordinary 
In this book,” replied Valverde. 
in an arrogant tone, presenting 
his breviary to him. The Inc; 
seized it eagerly, examined it on 
all sides, and turning over rhe 
leaves, lifted it to his ear 
„ This,“ said he, “ tells me ng. 


thing ;''—and threw it on the 


ground with a disdainful smile,— 
The enraged monk instantly ran 
towards his countrymen, crying 
out with great vehemence, “ Ven. 

cance, my friends, vengeance! 
Christians, do you not see how 
the gospel is insulted?—Kill thosc 
impious dogs, who trample under 


foot the law of God! 


Pizarro, who had with difficulty 


restrained so long the fury of his 


soldiers, eager to seize the spoils 
and shed the blood of the Infidel; 
now gave the signal for executing 
the orders he had issued. At once 
the cannon and muskets fired, to 
the amazement and confusion of 
the Peruvians, who believed 
themselves in perfect safety ; the 
drums beat, the trumpets sound- 
ed, and the cavalry, sallying out 


by three several ways, fell with 


impetuosity upon the unresisting 
multitude, who thought of n0- 
thing but flight: while the infan- 
try rushed on with their swords 
and spears, making great sJaug|- 
ter of the fugitives. Meantime 
the general, at the head of his 
chosen band, advanced direct) 
towards the Inca; and after mas 
sacring the body of nobles, wiv 
surrounded the person of their cc. 
vereign, and who prested forwats 
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with the most heroic loyalty to 
rotect him from the sharpness of 
the Spanish Weapons, at the e 
nence of their own lives, Pizarro 


To be conclude 
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penetrated to the royal scat, seiz- 
ed Atahualpa by the arm, drag- 
ged hin to the ground, and car- 
ried him prisoner to his quarters. 


> in 9ur next. 


— 


es 


ALFRED—an Allegorical Tale. 


.- Dreams descend from Jove. 


When the facultics of corporeal 
sensation are lulled in sleep, the 
imagination calls forth her spor— 
tive train, and 1s at full liberty to 
form whatever appearances she 
may judge proper. Though there 
are frequently many frivolous 
contingencies attending our vi- 
sionary excursions, yet there s0me- 
times appears something like just 
reasoning, and a real picture of 
human life. When the reins are 
thrown loose on the neck of wan- 
dering fancy, our thoughts rove 
to ideal scenes, and in these va- 
garies, circumstances which would 
have consumed, had they really 
existed, a numberless round of 
years, transpire within the nar- 
row limits of a few hours, | 

A short time since I retired to 
test, when, in my sleep, my bu- 
Sy imagination pursued a track of 
contemplation, and presented to 
my view a blooming, though ar- 
rogant youth, whose name was 
Alfred. He was the only son of 
a noble sultan; and being heir to 
the crown, was brought up with 
all that false refinement which 
corrupts nature. He was taught 
every polite accomplishment, but 
no one attempted to implant in 
his breast those virtues which add 
lustre to a crown: he had a natu- 
ral haughtiness and impetnosity, 
and the submission of fawning 
Jeophants added strengthto those 
ſangerous propensities. His heart 


Pop. 


was insensihle to the tenderes'? 
emotion, and he even aflirmed, 
there was something too artificial 
in the ſemale manners to captivate 
him. *I glory (Says he) in my in- 
sensibility, and since our world 
contains not an object worthy the 
affections of a monarch, I will 
ever scorn to become the slave of 
loose desire, or the dupe of fe- 
male artihce.” At these vain ex- 


pressions I turned from him with 
disgust, as it evidently appeared 


he was fortified against the per- 
suasive efforts of beauty, though 
he resisted not the attack of am- 
bition. He despised pleasure, but 
was intoxicated with vanity : he 


was clated with the glitter of 


omp; and before he obtained 

is kingdom exerted the rights of 
the monarch. He contemned flat- 
terers, but he was delighted with 
adulation. While I was engaged 
in contemplatingon the excecrahle 
character, a numerous assembly 
of virgins, arrayed in beautcous 
splendour appeared. Their faces 
were covered by modest veils, 
which, like envious clouds, shade 
that lustre, they could not wholly 
obscure. These, unperious A] 
fred requested them to remove; 
they instantly complied, and his 
eyes were feastcd with the most 
exquisite workmanship of nature, 
Lost in pleasing contemplation he 
knew rot where to yield the pre- 
ference. Love at 54 hxed his 
wandering cye, Here I could 
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not refrain from admiring what a 
different appearance was visible 
in all his looks: this unexpected 
change made $0 deep an impres- 
sion on my mind, as to convince 
me of the bliss which those enjoy 
in whose breasts the tender flame 
of love has fixed its scat. Alfred 
became enamoured with a young 
woman less fair than some of her 
competitors; but from whose fea- 
tures beained sweetness and inef- 
fable modesty. Ile was too deep- 
Iy wounded to conceal his affec- 
tion; he therefore informed The- 
odosia, for so she was called, of 
his love. At this instant her com- 
panions disappeared, and a soft 
confusion was visible in her looks; 

her checks glowed with blushes, 
like the beams which the sun dif— 
fuses overthe westernhemisphere. 
Alfred, with tenderness, breath- 
ed forth his vows at her feet; he 
assured her he was so entirely de- 
voted to her, that he would cen- 
tre all his *happiness in her pos- 
session. Theodosia listened at first 
with pleased attention; hut as 
he proceeded I observed a gloomy 
thoughtſulness to overspread her 
brew. © Generous Alfred, (said 
She) thou couldest not have re- 
signed thy heart to any one more 


susceptible of thy merit than my- 


Self. I love thee, O Alfred! I 
have not been able to defend my 
heart against the tender impres- 
sion; yet, prince, there is an in- 
superable obstacle to our union 
—} am a christian!“ > 

Alfred started at the sound: 
he stood speechless for some time; 
at last, O Theodosia (said he) 
who can have allured thee from 
the only true faith?” “ Alfred, 

(answered she) thy generosity 

claims an unreserved confidence. 


My father presented to me, as an 


_ attendant, a woman who had been 
taken from pirates. She devoted 
herself to me with sueh tender 
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friendship as excited mine. Whey 


she thought my mind capable 01 
distinguishing the light of reason 

she influenced me to be guided hy 
it. My devotion was no longe; 

the result of a blind zeal. Taugit 
by her, I disclaimed the errors & 
my youth. I have lost this valu— 
able friend! I endeavoured i; 
convert my sisters, but they would 
not listen to my admonitions.— 
Thus, O Alfred, have I disco. 
vered to thee the bar that is placed 
between us. Theodosia cannot 
be thine, but she will never cease 
to pray for thy conversion and 
happiness.“ © If, returned the 
prince, reason only was to be the 
judge, and I could silence the 
fond pleadings of love, I would 
listen to thee, and surely none 
ought to be deaf to the voice of 
truth; but not even this enchant. 
ing eloquence shall warp my rea- 
son.“ I was then delighted in 
hearing Theodosia inform hm that 
truth was far different from the 


subtle arguments which venality 


may suggest, or bigotry infuse; 
that truth deals not in mysterious 


refinements; that hers are pure 


genuine dictates, flowing from 


the fountain of light ; that her ir- 


radiating beams will dispel the 
clouds of ignorance and supersti- 
tion. *© Pardon me, O Alfred! 
if I tell thee thou must either re- 
solve against information from a 
motive injurious to thy religion, 
or from an unwillingness to awake 
from the lethargic slumber of inac- 
tive liſe.” Who can resist the 
united force of truth and love '— 
He before esteemed her, he now 
considered her as his guardian 
seraph, who had chaced away the 
clouds of ignorance, and enlight- 
ened his mind with the display of 
righteousness. A sacred reveren- 
tial awe was blended with the 


tender 88 and he became 
incapabl 


e of living without her 


„ 6. 


ner exalted piety, her delicacy 
and eng2ying sweetness, cor— 
rected his im petuous and haughty 
disposition. He was now no lon- 
er pleased with adulation, nor 
did he arrogate the dignity of the 
monarch.  Theodos1a's society 
heightened every enjoyment ; 
and her love was a charm which 
dispersed every Care. = 
While Alfred thus indulged a 


passion which improved his relish 


fr virtue, his father, hearing of 


his change in principles, con- 
demned him to exile. Thas stroke 
was too severe for him to support 
with fortitude; he sunk under it, 
and was overwhelmed with me- 


lancholy. Theodosia at first en- 


deavoured by sharing, to alleviate 
his affliction; but finding that 
time, and her participation only 
strengthened the violence of the 
storm which agitated his breast, 
che attempted to reason him into 
a calm, I was transported at 
hearing the persuasive arguments 
the used. My dear Alfred (said 
the tenderly) what is become of 
the submission which thou didst 
promise to that Supreme Being 
before whom the noblest princes 
of the earth are but vanity. I am 
not surprised that a person ent1- 
tled to a crown feels some regret 
in parting with his just right; 


but a christian, O Alfred! ought 
not to build his hopes on so un- 


steady a foundation.” „I acknow- 


ledge (says he) that as a christian 


lought not to indulge affliction, 
and as a lover J am still blest be- 
yond my deserts; yet Theodosia, 
it is as a lover I chiefly suffer. 1 
had pleased myself with the ex- 
pectation of placing thee without 
arival on the throne, and of shar- 
ng with thee the sweets of empire. 
Treadful reverse of fortune! 1 
lire, but am debarred of the right 
= succession.“ „If, for my sake 


freplied the princess) thou afflict- 
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est thyself, let me administer con- 
solation. Happiness dot h not con» 
sist in greatness, Had I been am- 


bitious of a crown, I had grieve 


at the instability of fortune; but 
my heart is only attached to thee. 
Since thy father hath not depgived 
me of thy society, I regard the 
loss of empire with indifference.” 
Excellent woman (cried he pas- 
sionately) I am indeed blessed in. 
thee; but say, thou charmer of 
my soul! canst thou, without re— 
luctance, give up the delightful 


privilege of making a nation hap- 


py? How are these hopes blasted, 
and by whom? By a king, whose 
distinguishing attribute should be 
justice; and by a father, bound 
by the ties of nature to consult 
my happiness! Since then he 
proves unnatural and a tyrant, 
what hinders me from asserting 
my right, and expelling him from 
the throne he unjustly withhold: 
from me? I swear to thee, I have 
no other aim, than to promote thy 
and the people's happiness.“ 
Here Theodosia, that excellent 
preceptress answered, * How 
falsely do they judge who view 
objects through the mist of pas- 
sion. O Alfred, thou deceivest 
thyself. It is the opinion, that 
thou art incited to assume the 
reins of government by motives 
too laudable to be resisted. Thou 


calledst thy father unnatural and 


a tyrant, because uninfluenced b 


reason, he hath been guided by 


his passions; yet thou wouldst not 
scruple to dethrone him. Thou 
meanest only the happiness of the 


nation; but with what specious 


colourings do we attempt to con- 
ceal, even from ourselves, the de- 
formity of vice. It is not b 

trampling on the private dutics 
of life a prince can enjoy the 
heart-felt satisfaction of sccuring 
a nation's welfare, Dost thou not 


Shadder when I tell thee, thy 
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views do not extend to the hap- 
piness of the subject, but are 
bounded by the possession of a 
crown? else hadst thou not dared 
even to think of lifting thy sword 
against thy father. How infatu- 
ated is he who ſorſeits real bliss 
_ for the mere shadowy forms of 
greatness! The true christian is 
uniformly good : he knows that 
vice is progressive; that however 
_ dignified by the names of honour 
and public spirit, it is equally 
odious to the Deity, in the mo- 
narch as the subject; and that the 
garb of dissimulation cannot hide 
its delects. While any sense of 
good and evil remains, remorse 
must be the inseparable attendant 
on guilt. Forgive the warmth 
with which I speak; it proceeds 
from a love anxious for thy tem- 
poral and eternal happiness. Re- 
member, O Alfred, it is not the 
sensual paradise of Mahomed 
which is to be the reward of a 
christian: thy mind must become 
congenial with pure and celestial 
spirits. Shake off then the dross 
ol earthly passions, and learn to 


sations. 


refine thy affections. It is here 
we must sow the seeds of virtue 
which when nouriched and fy 
pened, will be transplantel inte 
a region of ever-blooming de. 
lights. In this state of trial and 
probation let us practice till we 
become enamoured ith true re. 
ligion. If we feel no relish for 
goodness in this world, how shall 
we be fitted for a participation of 
those joys which derive their 
source from it?“ | | 

My pleasure was now increas. 
ed by all the circumstances which 
had occurred, to such a degree, 
that it administered happiness to 
all my frame; like a river which, 
at different inlets, admits the tri. 
butary illapse of several Jes 
streams, and thence, swelled over 
its banks, dispenses verdure and 
fertility to all the surrounding 
country. . 

The ideal prospect now diss 
pated into air, and I instanlly 
awaked in the most pleasing sen— 


| Palgrave. 3 3. H. ;. 
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ON EMULATION. 


: Emulation is a laudable pro- 


pensity when it is applied either 
to works of use or ingenuity, or 


to acts of humanity and benevo- 


lence; but when it is exerted in 
the support of tyranny and cruel- 
ty, it becomes detestable. He 
who would excel in any art or 
science, must produce something 
from his own observation and ge- 


nius. It is true, great advantages 


may be derived from studying 
the works of those who have pre- 
viously written with diligence and 
success on the same subjects; and 
such works as these must be pe- 
rused with intense application, if 


we would make much proficiency 
in any branch-of knowledge: but 
when a person has acquired such 
a competency of the principles of 
that science which he intends to 
pursue, as will enable him to pro- 
ceed in it with confidence, then 
the less he-confines himself to the 
choice of others, the more orig. 


nal his work will be. But he mutt 


divest himself of all partiality in 
his own favour, and' not estimate 
his work altogether by the labour 
of the performance; becaue 
things may appear difficult fh 
some, which may be perſormed 
with ease by others; he mu 
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therefore estimate h's work by 
s real excellence only, and care- 
fylly seratinize and compare the 
aovelty which he introduces, with 


the similar work: of his predeces- 


ors, and exert himselſ sedulously 
ſor real improvement in every 
<jence in which he wishes to ex- 
del. There are branches of learn- 
ing in which some people suffer 
themselves to be led away by 
reat names, and to be too much 
zubdued by overhbearing authori— 
ty, Learning in this case is not 
o much an exercise of their 
judgement, us a proof of their do- 


cility, and this servility often re- 


tards the progress of genius, and 
damps the spirit of enterprise. 
Emulation is an ardent desire of 


superiority over our rivals in any 


pursuit, accompanied with an un— 
easiness at being surpassed. When 
the object of our pursuit possesses 
real excellence, and is attainable 
by our exertions, it animates our 
endeavours, invigorates our et- 
forts, and contributes powerfully 
to our improvements. 
of literature the style should be 
ee and free from all am- 
iguity: the subject should be 
supported by a clear investigati- 
on; by a sohidity'of cogent rea- 
soning, and a copious display of 
illustration. It should be so di- 
gested and elucidated, as to con- 
vey delight and improvement to 
every reader. Es 

These-are some of the essential 
principles of good writing, in 
which those who can excel most 
will gain the greatest reputation 
and renown. There are some 


men so vam and ignorant of their 


own weakness, that they presume 
to attempt what they can never 
accomplish; and perseverance in 
impracticable schemes irritates 
reproach : but it ought likewise 
tobe remembered, that some men 
ue no. ess ignorant of their on 


In works 


bours. 


powers, and might perhaps have 
accomplished a thousand —_—_ 
which the prejudices of cowardice 


restrained them from attempting. 


It is observed in the golden 
verses of Pythagoras, that power 
is never far from necessity. The 


vigour of the human mind quickly 


appears when there is no longer 


any place for doubt and hesitati- 


on, or when diffidence is absorb- 


ed in the sense of danger: we 


then soon discover, that difficulty 
is, ſor the most part, the daughter 
of idleness: that the obstacles 
with which our way seemed to be 
obstructed were only phantoms, 
which we believed to he real, be- 


cause we du:st not advance to a_ 


close examination; and we learn, 
that it is impossible to determine 
without experience, how much 


constancy and perseverance may 


perform. 5 | 
There 1s no determining the li- 
mits of inquiry, nor can we fore- 


see what consequences a new dis- 


covery may produce. He who 
suffers not his faculties to be tor- 
pid has a chance, whatever be 
his employment, of doing good to 
his tellow-creatures: and, what 
may appear little at first should 
not be dispised; for all that is 
great was at first little, and rose 


to its present bulk by gradual ac- 


cessions, and accumulated la- 


Should endeavour to exert the la- 


tent force that nature may have 


reposited in him. Whatever has 
been effected for convenience or 
elegance, while it was unknown, 
was believed to be impossible, 


and therefore would never have 


been attempted had not some, 
more daring than the rest, adven. 
tured to hid defrance to prejudiee 


and censure. Nor is there yet 


any reason to doubt, but that the 


He that would excel in 
any art should invigorate himself 
phy reason and reflection, and 
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same labour would meet with si— 
milar success. There are qualities 
in the products of nature yet un- 
discovered, and combinations in 
the powers of art yet untried. 
It is the duty of every man to 
endeavour, that something may 
be added by his industry to the 


present sum of knowledge and 


happiness. Te add much can in- 


deed be the lot of but few: but 
to contribute something towards 
human felicity may be expected 
from all; for it is in every man's 
power, however indigent, to do 
some good; and of every honest 

endeavour it is certain, that how- 
ever unsuccessful, it will at last 
be rewarded, | 


Th” oppressor's glory, an 


Most people wish to be distin. 


3 in something, and there 


ave been men of affluent for. 


tungs, who perhaps from want of 
better abilities, have been amhj. 


tious to invent schemes by which 
they have added misery to the un. 
fortunate, and have at last made 
their exit, regretted by none but 
sycophants and hypocrites, Whose 


feigned grief was like the rest of 


their conduct. Others have been 
as anxious to meliorate the con- 
dition of the distressed, and have 
been emulous to establish perma- 
nent donations and institutions, to 
alfeviate the burdens of the in— 
firm and indigent, by which they 


have acquired endless ſame, 
d the tyrant's rage, 


The conqueror's spoils, the monuments of age, 
And all the vanities of liſe's brief day, 
Oblivion's hurrying wing shall sweep away; 
But works of I and mercy shown, 


High o'er the wrec 


s of time shall live alone, 


Immortal as the heav'ns, and beauteous bloom 
W; To other worlds, and shine beyond the tomb. 


WF itnesham, 


WA 


EXTRACT from the RAMBLER, No. 11. 


There is in the world a certain 
class of mortals, known, and con- 
tentedly known, by the appellati- 
on of passionate men, who ima- 
gine themselves entitled by that 

distinetion to be provoked on eve- 
ry slight occasion, and to vent 
their rage in vehement and fierce 
vociferations, in furious menaces, 


and licentious reproaches. Their 


rage indeed, ſor the most part, 
fumes away in outeries of injury, 
and protestations of vengeance, 
and seldom proceeds to actual 

violence unless a drawer, or link- 
boy falls in their way; but they 
interrupt the quiet of those that 
happen to be within the reach of 
their clamours, disturb the course 


of conversation, and interrupt 
the enjoyment of society. 
Those sudden bursts of rage ge- 
nerally break out upon small oc- 
casions; for life, unhappy as it is, 
cannot supply great evils as fre- 
quently as the man of fire thinks 
fit to be enraged; and thereſore 
the first reflection upon this vio- 
lence must show him, that he is 
mean enough to be driven from 


his post by every petty incident, 


that he is the meer slave of trivial 
chances, and that his reason and 
virtue are in the power of the 
wind. 1 

One motive there is of those 
loud extravagancies, which a man 
is generally careful to conceal 
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from others, and perhaps does not 
always discover to himself. He 
(hat finds his knowledge narrow, 
and his arguments weak, and, by 
consequence, his suffrage not 
much regarded in questions ac- 


curately examined, and seriously 


debated, is sometimes in hopes of 
gaining that attention by his voice, 


tain, and is pleased with remem- 
bering, that at least he made 
himself heard, that he had the 
power to interrupt those whom 
he could not conſute, and suspend 
the decision which he could not 
uide. 5 | 

Of this kind is the fury to which 
many men give way among their 
zervants and domestics; they feel 
their own ignorance, they see 
their own insignificance, and 
therefore they endeavour, by 
their fury, to fright away con- 
tempt from before them, when 
they know it must follow them 
behind, and think themselves 
eminently masters, when they 
see one folly tamely complied 
with only for fear lest refusal, or 
delay should provoke them to a 
greater. | 


These temptations cannot but 


it is so little pleasing to any man 
to see himself wholly overlooked 
in the mass of things, that he may 
be allowed to try a few expedi- 
ents for procuring some kind of 
supplemental dignity, and to en- 
deavour to add weight, by the 
ardour of his temper, to the light- 
ness of his other powers. But 
this bas now been long practised, 
and found, upon the most exact 
estimate, not to produce advan- 
lages equal to its inconveniences; 
for it has not appeared that a man 
as by uproar, and tumult, and 
bluster, altered any one's opinion 
of his understanding, or been 
able to gain any influence, ex- 
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which he cannot otherwise ob- 


he owned to have some force, and 
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cept over those whom fortune or 
nature have made his depen- 
dants. He may, by a steady per- 
Severance in his ferocity, fright 
Ins children, and harrass his ser- 
vants, but all the rest of the werld 
will look on and laugh; and he 
will have the comfort at last of 
thinking, that he lives only to 
raise contempt and hatred, emo- 
tions to which wisdom and virtue 
would be always unwilting to give 
occasion. He will find, that he 
has contrived to make those fear 
him, whom every reasonable bein 
is endeavouring to endearbykind- 
ness, and must content himself 
with the pleasure of a triumph 
obtained by trampling on those 
who could not resist him. He 
must perceive, that the appre- 
hension which his presence occa- 
sions, is not the awe of his vir- 
tue, but the dread of his bruta- 
lity, and that he has given up the 
felicity of being loved, without 
gaining the honour of being re- 
verenced, _ VV 
It is told by Prior, in a panegy- 
rick on Lord Dorset, that his ser- 
vants used to put themselves in 
his way when he was angry, be- 
cause he was sure to recompense 
them for any indignities which he 
made them suffer. This is the 
round of a passionate man's life : 
he contracts debts when he is fu- 
rious, which his virtue, if he has 
virtue, obliges him to discharge 
at the return of reason. He spends 
his time in outrage and acknow- 
ment, injury and reparation. Or, 
if there be any who hardens him- 
self in opression and justifies the 
wrong, because he has done it 
his insensibility can make small 
yy of his praise, orhis happiness; 
e only adds deliberate to hasty 
folly, aggravates petulance by 
contumacy, and destroys the only 
plea that he can offer for the ten- 
derness and patience of mankind. 
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An Account of the famous State Prison, formerly existing in France, 
called the Bastile, concluded. 


In 1663, the sieur de la Baci- 


niere, treasurer of the Epargne. 


It is imagined this prisoner gave 


the name to the lower called la 
Basiniere, in which it appears he 
 8inaz and Don Antonio Crisaf, 


was lang confined. 


Pardier, for writing newspa- 
pers. 


Madame la Roche Tudesquin, 


named Margaret Carita, suspect- 


ed of being concerned in a trea- 
sonable design against the King of 


Denmark. | 
Edmund Coquier, for having a 
printing- press found in his house, 


where a hook in defence of M. 


Fouquet was clandestinely print- 
ed, OD 
In 1664, the count de Crussol. 


The letter directs that he should 
neither be permitted to see, nor 


peak o any one. 


Pierre le Mounier, a hookhind- 


er; condemned to be whipped, 


and sent to the galleys for nine 


In 1665, M. de Bussy Rabutin, 
for writing L'IIistoire Amoureuse 
des Geules. 3 | 
In 1674, the chevalier de Ro- 
han, who was beheaded the 29th 


of Nov. in that year. 
In 1680, the marechal de Lux- 


embourg, being involved in an 


information given against a wo- 
man named La Voisin, who pre- 
tended to foretel events, sold poi- 
Sons, and was burnt on the 22d 


of Feb. 1680. | 


Stephen de Bray, for blaspbe- 


my, sacrilege, and 22 It 


3s to be observed, t at poĩsoning, 


about this period, and some years 
before, had become very frequent 
in France. He was condemned, 


and burnt at the Greve. 


Paul Trovato, Don Andre Tro- 


vato, and Victorina Trovato, sus- 


pected of composing and sellin 


unh the Spanisch ambas:adg; 


persons to go clandestinely to 


Burgundy, for a plot against the 
king's person. 


with the prince of Orange. 


dom. 


improper drugs and poisons. 
fn 1684, Don Thomas Crigaf 

knight of Malta, formerly colonel 

ot the regiment of Crisah at Me,. 


his brother, suspected of intrigues 


against the interests of the king, 
Pierre His, an whahitant of 
Passy, for having assisted several 


America. — 

Joseph Jarin, or Jarina, a foot. 
man of the Venetian ambassadot, 
for having said, in an anticham- 
ber at Versailles, amongst a num— 
ber of other servants, “ Who cab 
hinder me from killing the king?” 

Besnoit, called Arnonville, ay 
evil minded woman, who held im- 
proper discourse. | 

Cha. Combon, called count de 
Longueval, a makerof horoscopes, 
a fortune-teller, and a seller of 
drugs to procure abortions. 

The sieur Beranger de la Ber. 
liere, major in the regiment of 


The count de Morlot, native of 
the Hague, suspected of intrigues 


In 1686, Desvallons, for speak- 
ing insolently of the King. 

The sieur Deprez, his wife, 
daughter, and Servant; of the 
pretended reformed religion, for 
endeavouring to leave the king: 

In 1687, L. Lémiere, shoewa- 
ker, and his wife, for dangerou 
discourse about the king. 
In 1689, Paupillard, for being 
a bad catholic. | 

In 1690, the sieur Cardel, fo 
reasons regarding the saſety 
the king's person. 


the 18th of February 
In 1691, P. J. Mere, protessing 
himself a physician, for selling im- 


Saint Vigor, affecting to be a 
hermit, but a man of licentious 
manderss. ggg 
The sieut Braconneau, on ac- 
count of religion. He died on 
the 2d of March, 1691, of a wound 
he gave himself with a knife on 


proper drugs. After 30 years con- 


ſinement at the Bastile, he was 
ent to Charenton, having lost his 


„ e 

In 1692, Jonas de Lamas, a ba- 
ker, for execratians against the 
king, After being detained for 20 
years at the Bastile, he was sent 


insane to Bicètre. 


In 1696, Isaac Amet de la 
Motte, a gentleman of Burgundy, 
was detained 54 years, 5 months, 


| and then transported to Charen 
ton, inaane. 


John Hastings, an Englisman, 
captain in the navy of the king of 
Denmark, suspected of designs 
against the state, particularly of 
2 plot for burning his majesty's 
ships in the port of Brest. 
in 1697, John de Pardieu, a 
priest, for marrying protestants. 
John Frederic Ex, or Hick, a 


Saxon, formerly a lieutenant in 


the troops of Brandenburg, de- 


tained on suspicion. He pretend- 


ed that he was sent to France by 
a colonel Puirkholtz, in the ser- 
vice of the elector of Saxony, to 
communicate, a project for dis- 
patching the elector, and getting 
the crown of Poland'for the prince 
of Conti. He said that Puirkholtz 
was:likewise able to take off the 


Prince of Orange by means of a 


trumpeter in his guards. 


Die part of the Register in which 
the: celebrated. frrivoner with the iron 
_mask ig 5n/joosed i to have been men- 
tionen it wanting. | 
He arrived at the Bastile from 
- the island of St. Marguerite, on 


4 


on fteufle.. 
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the 18th of Sep. 1698. Tt would 
be-in vain to hope for any infor- 
mation about him from the papers 
that were found at the Basite, as 


it appears, by unquestionable au- 
thority, that as much pains were 


taken there, after his death, to 


— every thing that could 
iy 


possibly lead to discover who he 
was, as had been observed, dur- 
ing his life, to conceal: him from 
the eye of the public. 5 

On the 30th of Jan. 1699, the 


count de Bozzelli, of Bergam, and 
+his son, were arrested, and sent 
to the Bastile, by order of Col- 

bert. The cause to 
\ » Bailly, a hatter, for a design to 
establish a hat manuſactory in a 
ſoreign country, x. 

In 1701, Louisa Simon, a wi- 

dow; pretended to tell fortiines, 
to have secrets for inspiring love, 
and to be able to make marriages. 
It appeared that she cohabited 


es not appear. 


with an abbé named Mazures. 


In 1702, John Galembert, of 


the gensdarmes, a great traveller, 
suspected of corresponding with 
the enemies of the state. 

The sieur La Perche, a fencing 


master, accused of having said, 


That the kiug oppressed his 
snbjects, and onl 
amusing himself with his old wo- 


man, madame de Maintenon ;— 
that he would soon be a king of 
beggars; that his officers were 
starving; that he had ruined the 
kingdom by driving away the Hu- 


gonots; and that le roi ce de 


Francis Theodore Fleurand, a 


.capuchin friar, and native of 


Brandenbourg, a spy in the ser- 


vice of the house of Austria; a 
dangerous person, calling himself 
of the family of Montmorenci; in 
correspondence with the queen- 
dowager of Spain, and some of 
the nobility of that kingdom. Af- 
ter having beendetained 13-years 
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An Account of the fumous State Prison, formerly extsting in France, 
called the Bastile, concluded. 


In 1663, the sieur de la Bact- 
niere, treasurer of the Epargne. 
Tt is imagined this prisoner gave 
the name to the lower called /a 
Basiniere, in which it appears he 
was long confined. 

Pardlier, for writing newspa- 
„„ | 
Madlame la Roche Tudesquin, 
named Margaret Carita, suspect— 
ed of being concerned in a trea- 
sonable design against the king of 

Denmark. | . 

Edmund Coquier, for having a 
printing-press found in his house, 
where a hook in defence of M. 

Fouquet was clandestinely print- 
ed. | | | 


In 1664, the count de Crussol. 
The letter directs that he should 


neither be permitted to see, nor 
speak o any one. | 
Pierre le Mounier, a hookhind- 
er; condemned to be whipped, 
and sent to the galleys for nine 
years. 5 

In 1665, M. de Bussy Rahntm, 
for writing L'[[istoire Amoureuse 
des Geules. „ | 

In 1674, the chevalier de Ro- 
han, who was beheaded the 29th 
of Nov. in that year. 

In 1680, the maréchal de Lux- 
embourg, being involved in an 
information given against 2 wo- 
man named La Voisin, who pre- 
| tended to ſoretel events, sold poi- 
sons, and was burnt on the 22d 
/ 
Stephen de Bray, for blasphe- 

my, Sacrilege, and poisoning. It 
js to be observed, that poisoning, 
about this period, and some years 
before, bad become very frequent 
in France. He was condemned, 
and burnt at the Greve. 

Paul Trovato, Don Andre Tro- 
vato, and Victorina Troyato, sus- 
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ker, and his wife, for dangerous 


a bad catholic. 


pected of composing and Sellin 
improper drugs and poisons. 
fn 1684, Don Thomas Crisaf 
knight of Malta, formerl colone] 
oi the regiment of C rat at Mes. 
sina; and Don Antonio Crizaf 
his brother, suspected of intrigues 
wih the Spanisch amhaxs:adg; 
against the interests of the king, 

Pierre His, an ivhahitant of 
Passy, for having assisted several 
persons to go clandestinely to 
America. | 

Joseph Jarin, or Jarina, a ſoot. 
man of the Venetian ambacsader, 
for having said, in an anticham- 
ber at Versailles, amongst a num 
ber of other servants, “ Who ca 
hinder me from killing the king?” 

Beenoit, called Arnonville, ay 
evil-minded woman, who held im- 
proper discourse. 

Cha. Combon, called count de 
Longueval, a maker of horoscopes, 
a fortune- teller, and a seller of 
drugs to procure abortions. 

The sieur Beranger de la Ber. 
liere, major in the regiment of 
Burgundy, for a plot against the 
king's person. 

The count de Morlot, native of 
the Hague, suspected of intrigues 
with the prince of Orange. 
In 1686, Desvallons, for speak- 
ing insolently of the king. 

The sieur Deprez, his wife, 
daughter, and Servant; of the 
pretended reformed religion, for 
endeavouring to leave the king: 
dom. x Y 

In 1687, L. Lémiere, shoema: 


discourse about the king. 
In 1689, Paupillard, for being 


In 1690, the sieur Card, fu 
reasons regarding the safety 
the king's person. 


hermit, but a man of licentious 
nander sn. 7 4% 
The sieut Braconneay, on ac- 
count of religion. He died on 
the 2d of March, 1691, of a wound 
he gave himself with a knife on 


the 18th of Februar 


In 1691, P. J. Mere, proſessing 
himself a physician, for selling im- 


proper drugs, After 30 years con- 


ſinement at the Bastile, he was 


sent to Charenton, having lost his 
— „ «˙ Tge 
In 1692, Jonas de Lamas, a ba- 
ker, for execratians against the 
king. After being detained for 20 
years at the Bastile, he was sent 


insane to Bicètre. 


In 1696, Isaac Amet de la 


Motte, a gentleman of Burgundy, 


was detained 54 years, 5 months, 
and then transported to Charen- 
ton, inaane. | | 


Denmark, suspected of designs 


against the state, particularly of 


2 plot for burning his majesty's 
ships in the port of Brest. | 


In 1697, John de Pardieu, a 


priest, for marrying protestants. 
John Frederic Ex, or Hick, a 

Saxop, formerly a lieutenant in 
the troops of Brandenburg, de- 


tained on guspicion. He pretend- 


ed that he was sent to France by 
a colonel: Puirkholtz, in the ser- 
vice of the elector of Saxony, to 
communicate, a project for dis- 
patching the elector, and getting 
the crown of Poland for the prince 
of Conti. He said that Puirkholtz 
was likewise able to take off the 
Prince of Orange by means of a 
trumpeter in his guards. | 

Ne part of the 
the; celebrated. frrisoner with the iron 
nail is mſhboted to have been men- 


tionen 15 wanting. 


. He arrived at the Bastile from 


the igland of St. Marguerite, on 
ut 4 
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Saint Vigor, affecting to be a che. 18th of Sep. 1098. Tt would 


be in vain to hope for any infor- 
mation about him from the papers 
that were found at the Basite, as 
it appears, by unquestionable au- 
thority, that as much pains were 
taken there, after his death, to 
_ every thing that could 
ly lead to discover who he 
was, as had been observed, dur- 
ing his life, to conceal: him from 
the eye of the public. 
On the 30th of Jan. 1699, the 


count de Bozzelli, of Bergam, and 


bert. The cause 


his son, were arrested, and sent 


to the Bastile, by order of Col- 
es not appear. 
Bailly, a hatter, for a design to 
establish a hat manuſactory in a 
foreign county. 
In 1701, Louisa Simon, a wi- 
dow; pretended to tell fortiines, 
to: have secrets for inspiring love, 


J. and. to be able to make marriages. 
John Hastings, an Englisman, 
captain in the navy of the king of 


It appeared that she cohabited 
with an abbé named Mazures. 

In 1702, John Galembert, of 
the gensdarmes, a great traveller, 
suspected of corresponding with 
the enemies of the state. | 

The sieur La Perche, a fencing. 
master, accused of having said, 
That the king oppressed his 
snbjects, and only thought of 
amusing himself with his old wo- 


man, madame de :Maintenon ;— 


that he would soon be a king of 
beggars; that his officers were 


starving; that he had ruined the 


kingdom by driving away the Hu- 
gonots; and that le roi ce de 
gon heuſtle. E | 
Francis Theodore Fleurand, a 
capuchin friar, and native of 
Brandenbourg, a spy in the ser- 


vice of the house of Austria; a 


egister in hic 


* 
* 


dangerous person, calling himself 
of the family of Montmorenci; in 
correspondence with the queen- 
dowager of Spain, and some of 
the nobility of that kingdom. Af- 
ter having been detained 13-years 


* 
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at the Bastile, he was sent to the 
fortress at Lisle. | 
The 


the French succession. He de- 
clared in the course of his exami- 
nation “that he knew of the eon- 
spiracy that was formed by some 
-Spaniares, to get the kingdom of 
Naples to deciare for the arch- 
duke; and that the principal 
agent. in that affair was Sotto 
Mayor, governor of the castle of 

St. Helen,” This prisoner was 
-first arr-5ted at Marseilles, was 
.seht to the castle at Vincennes, 


from thence to the Bastile, from 


, whence he-was sent in 1713 to 
Orleans tit farther orders; what 
became of hin afterwards was ne- 
verktiown, * CLASS; 

„ iibhe sieur le Cocq, and Casi- 
mir, his valet de chambre, a spy 
of the Duke of Marlborough, and 
{connected with the countess of 
Monlroyall. e 
Nicholas Buissen, ſor insolent 


famous court banker, with an in- 
tent to hurt his credit. 


The sjeur de Soulange, for- 
merly a captain of infantry in the 


- xegtment ef Orleannois, a rogue 
and spy on both sides. 
II- 72, a Franeiscan friar, 


with his hands bound, and with 


strict orders, that no one, but 
such as were e by the 
lieutenant- general of the police, 
sliould be permitted to see or 
speak to him. „ pr 

In 1716, Laurence d'Houry, 
for drespect to King George, in 


nuc as king of Great Britain. 
PFrancis Arouet de Voltaire, for 


+ writing against the regent and 


;. other persons in high, offices. 


Amongst the satires that ap- 
peared at that time, were some am! Vere 
Sy" Kere #gp—; of the regent. 


J'ai vu ces manx, et je Naipas vin gt ens.“ 


Verses that ended 


Fg 4 


prince de Riccia, one of 
the party at Naples that is against 


„Tunis was nearly the age of Vol. 


taire, and he had already been 
suspected of being the author gf 


other satires that frad given equal 


offence, He was arrested and 


sent to the Bastile, where here. 


For some 


mained near a Tau 
enied the we 


months he was 


books and materials for writing; 


but he was afterwards indulged 


with them, and it was during hi 
confinement that he composed the 
greatest part of the Henriade,— 


The day after he was set at liher- 


ty he was presented to the regent, 
who received him with kindness; 
and, desiring to know if he had 
any thing to ask, Voltaire replied, 


onseigneur, je trouverai fort ben 5i 


ga mayeste voulait desormais 5e charger 


de ma nourriture ; mais je cuſhilie 
votre altesse de ne filus 5e charger de 


mon logement. Sir, I should be 


very glad if his majesty would 


| enable me to eat; but I beg that 


your highness will by no means 


trouble yourself in future to pro- 
letters against Samuel Bernard, a 


vide me with lodging.“ 
Duspoint, for enticing clothiers 

to leave the kingdom. | 
Charles la Baume de Montron, 

accused of having given false in- 


telligence to the regent, in order 


to obtain rewards. He pretended 
that he had means of knowing the 
secrets of the Spanish ambassador, 
while anaccomplice; named Main- 
bite, gave equally false informa- 


tion to the ambassador, telling 
bim that his secretary betrayed 
- him to the regent. 


On the 29th of December, 1715, 


- mademoiselle de Launay, after- 
not mentioning him in his alma- 


wards madame de Staal, together 


with other persons of the house- 


hold of the duke and duchess of 
Maine, whose intrigues with the 
court of Madrid were discovered 
by the dispatehes of the Spanish 
ambassador that were seized at 


The chevy 


r de Meail, the mir- 


C wo. 0 my 


anis and marchieness de Pompa- 


dour, and several others, were 
zent thither about the same time, 
and on the same account. 

On the 28th of April, 1719, the 


duke de Richlieu was sent to the 


Bastile for the third time: it was 


* aid to be fer a secret correspon- 


lence with the court of Spain, but 
unconnected with the intrigues 


of the duke and duchess of 


Mane” 55; oy 
John le Fevre, a priest of the 


diocese of Troyes, for having said, 
That, unless the regent changed 
his conduct, some misfortune 


would soon happen to him; that 
ne would not go on long. 


In 1728, the abbe Blondel, call- 


ed ſriar Laurence, for writing 
against the constitution. 

In 1731, the sieur Louis René 
de Boure, formerly an officer in 


the navy, He had written an ad- 
dress against the cardinal de 


Fleury, In the register it is ob- 
served, that he is“ a discontent- 
ed schemer, who wrote libels a- 


gainst persons in office, because 


they neglected his projects.” 
he sieur Hugy. It is said: 


© It is his Majesty's pleasure, that 
this prisener shall have every in- 
dulgence and conveniency that is 


compatible with security; so that 
no one from without be permitted 
to see or speak to him,“ | 


The sieur Morvant, curate of 


Vincennes, and la Pissot, for giv- 

ing fake information against the 

Jansenicts. _ _ Fes 5 
In 1732, the sieur Terasson, for 


a design of carrying into foreign 
countries the secrets and plans of 
the manufactory at Lyons. He 
died at the Bastile after 12 years - 


ceatinement. It appeared, that 


be was treated with lenity, and 


lowed to walk about the place. 


Kar, owing to his having been 
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discovered, as he and the abbé 


ing the roasting of a pope, larded 


Coin, and was killed on the spot. 


of the s$ect called Elistens, who 


Elias, sent back to the earth for 


| bauchery. 
his not being set at liber- 
called. friar Amboise, saying he 
was the prophet Enoch. 


D. Paul Sulian, benedictine, of jt] 
tlie abbey of Rebais, arrested at 1 9 
the request of the bishop of Laon, | : 
for having administered the sacra- 1 4 
ments to the abbe Tilories, wWitk-⸗ 4 
out observing the usual ceremo- 1 


nies and respect. He had carried 
them in his pocket to avoid being 


Tileries wese Jasenists. | 
James Mercier, son of a pain- 
ter, for selling a print, represent- 


with jesuits. e 
Francis Torcassi, a native of 
Italy, far selling improper drugs, 
pretending they would produce 
the appearances and advantages 

of youth. 25 

The chevalier Desfonds, a gen- 
tleman of Vivarais, formerly a 
lieutenant of the regiment of 
Conti, for declaiming indecently 
against his majesty's ministers and 
generals, especially against M. de 
Louhendai., „ 

Louis Broeg, innkeeper at the / 
village of Bouy. Three months 1 
after his arrival at the Bastile, he 1 
threw himself from the tower du 1 


=" 


». 


- 


— — 
— — — 4 


— 


It appeared afterwacds, that he 
had been falsely accused of being 
an accomplice in the murder of 
two officers of the customs. | 

Pierre Santuron, accused of 
teaching persons to counterteit | 
convulsions. 


In 1733, the abbé Vaillant, chief 
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pretended that he was the prophet 
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the conversion of the Jews, . Af 
ter being confined twenty-three 
years in the Bastile, he was sent 
to Vincennes. 3 
The sieur Heudes, a priest of 
Rouen, in Normandy, for de- 


23 


— — — — 2 — fc 2 
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In 17 35, Alexander d' Arnaud, | 


„ e 
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Malbay, convicted with the 
duke of Nivernois, one of those 
who contributed to derange his 
fortune, arrested at the request of 
the duke of Nevers. | 

The count d' Auvergne: he 
taught his son, about five years of 
age, to have convulsions, and dis— 
sipated his fortune amongst im- 
posters. | | 

The chevalier Wittering, an 


Fnglishman, falsely accused by 


M. the chevalier de Rozen, to 
whom he had lent money. 
In 1736, the sieur de la Combe, 


director of the post at Turin, ſor 


an affait of state . 
'Thesieur Carre de Montgeron, 


counsellor of the parliament ; a 


convulsionary. He presented to 
the king, at Versailles, a book 
entitled, The. Truth of the Mira- 
cles of M. Paris. 5 

In 1738, father Leonard Avril, 
called Boucheron, of the order of 
La Trappe; a libertine and cheat. 
In 1739, the duke de PEspare; 
by way of correction for youthful 
ſollies. 25 


The sieur Broudin, a captain in 


the troops of Bavaria, accused of 
having committed an assassination 
by order of the czarina. 
Colonel St. Clair, in the service 
of Sweden, 
The count Drummond, called 
lord Edward, a conrulsionary. 


In 1720, John Lewis Tanier, 


curate of Saint Denis, accused of 
seduoing women. 1 
The chevalier de Mony, em- 
ploved by the lieutenant- general 
_ of the police to write for him, but 
who secretly gave copies of what 
he wrote to the marechal de Belle 
Isle, the cardinal de Toncsin, the 
duke de Richlieu, and the count 
de Saxe. . 
The Sieur George Husquin 
Beaudouin, called Bellecour, a man 
of bad conduct, and violent ene- 


8 my of M. Orry de Tulvy, the king's 


commissary for the affairs of the 
East India Company. 
In 1742, and onwards to the 
commencement of the reign «f 
Louis XVI. the prisoners consist. 
ed chiefly of authors, printers, and 
booksellers, who had written or 
published strictures on religion, 
or on the king and government. 
Upon the accession of Louis 
XIV. he evinced great clemency 
and justice, by inspecting the re. 
gisters of the Bastile, and setting 
many prisoners at liberty, which 
seems to acegunt for the small 
number ſound thereinwhen it was 
destroyed. Among the liberated 
was an old man, who had groan- 


ed in confinement for' 47 years, 


Hardened by adversity, which 
strengthens Voth the mind and the 
constiftution, he had resisted the 
horrors bf his long imprisonment 
with an invincible and manly spi— 


rit, His locks, white, thin, and 


scattered, had almast acquired 
the rigidity. of iron; whilst his 
body, environed for so long a 


time as it were by a coffin of stone, 


bad borrowed from it a firm and 
compact habit. The narrow door 
of his cell, turning upon its gra- 
ting hinges,. opened not as usual 
by halves; and an unknown voice 
announced, his liberty, and bade 


him depart. Believing this to be 
a dream, he hesitated ; but at 


length rose up and walked forth 
with trembling steps, amazed at 


the space he traversed : the staits 


of the prison, the halls, the court, 
seemed to him vast, immense, and 
almost without bounds. He stop. 
ped from time to time; and gazed 
around like a be: vildered travel. 
ler: his vision was with difficulty 


reconciled to the clear light of 
day: he contemplated the hea- 


vens as a new object: his eyes 
remained fixed,” and he could not 
even weep. Stupified with the 
newly-acquired power of change 
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ing his position, his limbs, Ike 
his longue, ceſused, 150 spite ot 
his etforts, to perform their ot- 
fice; at length he got through be 
formidable gates. When he felt 
the motion of the carriage pre— 
pared 0 transport him to his for— 
mer habitation, be scream 0 out, 
aud uttercd some ing ice 


sounds; and, as he could not. 
hear this new movement, he as 


obliged to descend. Supported 
by a benevolent arm, he sought 
out the street where he had for- 


merly resided : he tound it, but 
no trace of his house remained; 
one of the public edifices cu ph 


ed the spot where it had stood. 


He now saw nothing that brought 


to his recollection, either that 
particular quarter, the city itself, 
or the objects wich which he had 
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to his lodge for fifteen years, had 
barely sufficient strength to open 
de gate; even he did not know 
the master he had served; but in- 
formed him that grief and misfor- 
tune had brought his wife to the. 


prove thirty years before, that his 


chien were one abroad to dis- 
tant clinte and that of all his re- 
tions anc iends none now ere— 
maojrned. This recital was made 
with the 1inJifference which peo- 
ple discover for events long post, 
and almost ſorgot. The misera— 
ble man groaned, and groaned 


alone. The crowd around, offer- 


ing only unknown#features to his 
view, made him feel the excess 
ot his calamities even more than 
he would have done in the dread- 
fv] solitude that he had left. 


— — 
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Overcome with sorrow, he pre- 8 
sented himself before the minister 
to whose humanity he owed that | 
liberty which was now a burden Wl 

to him. Bowing down, he said, 
„ Restore me again to that prison 
from which you have taken me: 


t formerly been acquain{ed. The 
. houses of his r.earest neighbours, 
l which were fresn in his memory, 
| assumed a new appearance. In 
$ 
a 


vam were his !ook: directed to all 
the objects around [::n: ; he could 


, discover nothing of witch he had I cannot survive the loss of my 4 
d the smallest remerabrance. Ter- nearest relations; my friends, and, i 
I rified, he stopped and fetched a in one word, of a whole genera- 1 
5 deep sigh, To him what did it tion: is it possible in the same {1 
| import that the city was peopled moment to be informed of this 1 
e with living creatures? None of universal destruction, and not to 1 
e them were alive to him; he was wish for death? This general [; 
e unknown to all the world, and he mortality, which to the rest of Y 

it knew nobody : and, whilst he , mankind comes slowly and by de- '} 

h wept, he regretted his dungeon. grees, has (o me been instanta- \| 

it At the name of the Bastile, neous, the operation of a moment. | 
0 which he often pronounced and Whilst secluded from society, I | 
t eren claimed as an asylum, and lived with myself only; but here ij 
d the sight of his clothes hat mark- I can neither live with myself nor WW 
Js ed a former age, the crowd ga- with this new race, to whom my 1 
. thered round him: curiosity, anguish and despair appear only” 4 
[- blended with pity, excited their as a dream, There 1s nothing 1 
y attention. The most aged asked terrible in dying; but it is dread- 1 
| him many questions, but had no ful indeed fo be the last.“ The | 
. remembrance of the circumstan- minister was melted ; he caused | 
$ ces he recapitulated. At length the old domestic to attend this” [| 
t aceident brought in his way an a 


ancient domestic, now a super- could talk to him of his fomi 


anuated- porter, who, confined This discourse was the Single con [| 


unfortunate 2 as my he 
y .— 


. n 


solation that he received: for he 
Shunned all intercourse with a 
new race, born since he had been 
exiled from the world; and he 
3 his time in the midst of 

arts in the same solitude as he 
had none whalst confined in a dun- 
geon-for almost half a century.— 
But the chagrm and mortification 
of meeting no person who could 
Say to him, © We were formerly 


known to one another,” soon put 


an end to his existence. 
Such was the cagtle of the Bas- 


tile; and this ſamous state-prison, 


which had been the scene of mi- 


Sery and distress to o many inno- 


cent persons for upwards of four 
hundred years, and had become a 
subject of wondet and alarm to 
every free country in Europe, was 
demoliched on the 14th of July, 
1789. The demolition of this en- 
gine of despotism may be ranked 
among the first symptoms of the 
revolution in France. Upwards 
of 12,000 citizens, armed with 
musgquets, sabres, and hatchets, 
and headed by the grenadier 
guards, assembled early in the 
morning of the above day, and 
demanded of the governor, M. de 
Launay, that the prisoners should 
be set at liberty, and that the Ba- 
stile should be surrendered into 
their hands. The governor dis- 


sembled, but said he would com- 


ply; and ordered the outer gate 
to be opened, under pretence of 
admitting a party to take posses- 
Sian of it: but no sooner had they 
entered, than the gate was shut 
upon them, and the draw-bridge 
over which they had passed was 


instantly taken up. The governor 


then ordered the soldiers of the 
garrison to fire upon them thro”? 
loop-holes and turrets, until eve- 
ry. person admitted was either 


killed or wounded. The people 
without, on hearing the firing, and 


carxning the perſdy of the gover- 
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nor, instantly assaulted the castle 


in alt quarters. They ſetched the 
cannon from the King's garde meu. 
ble, in the place Louis XV. one 
of which was inlaid with silver; 
these they planted against the 
Bastile until a breach was made, 
when it was taken by storm. The 


above treachery of the governor 
has been palliated by some wri. 


ters, and totally denied by others; 
who assert, that the whole was 
owing: to a mistake; and that in 


the conſusion of the moment the 


people fired upon one another, 
and imputed the destruction they 
made among themselves to the 
soldiers on the walls and ramparts, 
But that the contrary was the fact, 
seems little to be doubted; for 
when the breach was carried, and 
the governor saw almost every 
part of the Bastile filled with peo- 
ple, and that no hope remained 
ſor themselves, he attempted to 
set fire to the magazine, contain- 
ing 250 barrels of gunpowder, 
which would not only have de- 
stroyed every living creature 
about the premises, but probably 


half the city of Paris. From the 


execution of this desperate at- 
tempt he was prevented by two 
of his own servants, named Fer- 
rand and Begaud, who caught 
him by the arm, and wrested the 
pistol from him, just as he was 
about to fire into an open barrel 
of gunpowder. 


The enraged multitude then 


seized the governor and other of. 
ficers; took possession of the 
guard-rooms, armory, and maga- 
zine; broke the windows, set fire 
to the furniture, and threw open 
the doors of the prisons. Their 
inhabitants, who till that instant 


had been ignorant of what had 


passed, and still thought of the 
world in the state they had left it, 
were brought out, caressed, and 
carried in triumph through the 


w _— 
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+rcets, The fate of the garrison 


was very different. The officers 
and soldiers were seized and 
dragged towards the Place de 
Greve. M. de Launay, the go- 
vernor, was stabbed in several 
places, and then beheaded at the 
Greve. M. de Losme Salbray, 
majot of the Bastile, was killed in 
lefending the place. M. de Mi- 
% aid-major, was killed in the 
street Tournelle. M. Pierson, 


killed in his way to the Greve. 
M. Caron, lieutenant in the same 
company, after receiving four 
wounds was carried to the Hotel 
Dieu, where he recovered, 

The prisoners at this time con- 
fined in the Bastile were no more 
than seven; a high proof of the 


| nildness of the government under 
| Louis XVI. Their names were as 
follow : Tavernier, a person said 
to have been committed for seve- 


ral offences, and to have been in- 
ane, Pujade, La Roche, Cau- 
rege, and Bechade, charged with 
a capital forgery on Mess. Tour- 
ton, Ravel, and Santerre, bankers 


arested in Languedoc, in 1782, 
by au order from the minister, M. 


lieutenant of the invalids, was 


in Paris. The count de Solayes, 


Amelot, at the request of his fa- 
ther, for dissipation and other cir- 
cumstances of misconduct. Hay- 
ing heard the firing, he inquired 
of the turnkey, who had just 
brought up his dinner, what it 


meant. He said it was occasion- 


ed by a revolt of the people on 
account of the scarcity of bread. 


At this instant the door - | 


and the room was filled with 
armed men. The other prisoner, 
whose name was White, had been 
arrested by an order from M. de 


Sartine, in 1784. He was born of 
Irish parents at Rochelle, and was 


a major in the French infantry. 
The cause of his imprisonment 


did not appear. The people now, 


with the concurrence of the com- 


mittee, set about the entire de- 


molition of the Bastile. The cit 


architects were employed to con- 
duct the work, and that immense 
edifice was soon levelled with the 


ground. Many cannon balls were 


found stuck in the walls, supposed 


to have hoop fired during the war 


of the Fronde, at the battle in the 


suburbs St. Anthony, where the 
royal army was commanded by 
Turenne, and that of the Fronde 
by the great Conde. 


The Phenomenon of Venus being visible in the Day-time exhilained. 


THIS appearance, which oc- 
curred on the 8th and 9th-days of 


tis month, being uncommon, we 
mall briefly . $0 much of 
the principles on which it de- 
pends, as will, we hope, convey 
a tolerably distinct idea of the 
ubject to readers who- are not 


nuch acquainted with the mathe- 
natics. | | 


Venus revolves round the sun 


man orbit the radius of which 
un to that of the earth's orbit the 


ratio of 8 toll, nearly; and there- 
fore is sometimes 4 

earth and the sun, which situati- 
on is called the planet's inferior 


conjunction: if its latitude at this 


trme' be nothing, it will seem to 
pass over the sun's disc, as Mer- 


cury did on the 7th of May last. 
It will soon after this seem to de- 
part from the sun, and, because 

its motion is then retrogade, it 
will be seen in the morning: it 


is therefore, at that time, called 


etween the 
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the evening star and its phases 
are like those of the moon as it in- 
creases from new to full. 

Venus, if visible, would appear 
with a full orb when in its supe- 
rior conjunction, that is, when in 
the part of its orbit opposite to 
the . earth's place at that time: 
but its being then with the sun, 
Pore? its being seen. It will 


owever, in a short time, make 


its appearance again; and, like 
the moon in its decrease, will ap- 
peardefictent on the side contrary 
to its defect before that conjunc- 
tion. After its superior conjunct 
tion, its motion is direct, it con- 
sequently appears after the sun is 
set, and is called the evening 
star. 


Ik the light which Venus re- 


flests lo the earth depended on 
no other prineiple than that of 
the magnitude of its apparent 
orb, it would appear with much 
the greatest splendor near its su- 


perior conjunction, as its appa- 


rent area is then the greatest: 
but another eireumstance must be 
attended to, whichi is its different 


junctions. If its distance in the 
inferior conjunction be represent- 
ed by 3, its distance in the supe- 
rior will be 19; and the light the 
planet would reftect, if it had the 
same appbarent area in these two 
Situatiodt, would be reciprocally 
as the squares of 3 and 19; that is, 


as 361, to 9, or as 10 to . These 


numbers are not accurate, but the 
nearest of any small integers. 
The degree of brightness which 
the planet exhibits, as its situati- 


on respects those of: the sun and 
earth, is directly. as the versed 
sine of the arc of illumination, 
which is very nearly equal to the 


Planet's clongation, or angular 


u hen Venus is in sech a poeition 


tion Bivided by the square of i, 


supposed that the planet is view- 


sisted eye, as does any very dis- 
tant light. 


—ä—V— — — — 


distance from the sun 
from the earth. 
It is therefore evident dn 


as viewed 


that the versed sine of its long 


distance from the earth, gives the 
greatest quotient; it will appesr 
With the greatest lustte. Thie 
at the mean distances of the earth 
and Venus from the sun is ſound 
to be when its elongation is 49 
neg. 30 min. At that time its en- 
lightened disc is in proportion tg 
its Whole circle, as 53 to 20% 
that is, it is rather more than ore 
fourth illuminated, and has the 
appearance of the moon when; 
days old. This siination happens 
about 36 days before and after its 
inferior conjunction, and it then 
passes the meridian about 2h, 
31min, before or after the sun 
does. Venus, when above the 
horizon, at the time of its great. 
est illumination, may be seen in 
the--day-time, if the atmosphere 
be very clear, and when nearly in 
the same position; if above the 


| weary below, it will cast az 
J „ 

The different permanent cit. 
cumstances requisite to render 
Venus visible in the full sun-shine 
are combined but once in eight 
years, and then perhaps clouds 


| | horizon when the sun is some de- 
distances from us in the two con- 


y may intervene: the plfenomenon 


is therefore very extraordinary, 

It must be observed, that in 
what has been said above coft- 
cerning the phases of Venus, iti 


ed through a telescope; ſor it al 
Ways appears round to the unas- 
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ercriſtion of the Meteor, which aſiheared on the 22d inst. and was Seen in 
: most frarts of Suffolk, about half prast 8 in the evening. 


A very ingenious gentleman 
observes, That on looking for 
the comet, on that evening, which 
I expected, if the sky had per- 


mitted, to find a little west of the 


Northern Crown, I was struck 
with a very sudden and vivid re- 
flection of light from the clouds, 
as if day had sprung at once. I 
turned immediately to the side 
from which the- light came, and 
aw a luminous body not of less 
apparent diameter, I think, than 
the full moon, but very much 
brighter, almost exactly on the 
meridian, and about 12 or 15 deg. 


above the horizon. It was a bright 


gold-colour, except on the west- 


* 


Directions for observing Meteors, given by Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronome! = 


ern edge, which was a strong red 
ill defined on that side of the cir- 
cumference. 


stationary, but 1 towards 
the horizon; and in a 


and brilliant a Meteor isvery rare, 


J thought this account might be 


acceptable, and hope that some 
of your correspondents may have 
Seen more of it. From the first 


appearance of the reflected light 
which struck me, to the — | 


e ae of the Meteor, might 
e about 7 seconds. c. I. 


Royal, at Greenwick 5 


FIVE Meteors, of the kind 
which from their appearance are 
generally called fire-balls, were 
Seen in 1783, in the space of a 
few weeks, viz. on Aug. 18, Sep. 
26, Oct. 4, 19, and 29, which 
seems to indicate, that they ap- 
pear more frequently than is com- 
monly imagined. _ 

Ihe curious and extraordinar 
appearances which Meteors exhi- 
bit, shew them to be deserving 
more attention than has been hi- 
therto given them. For want of 
2 series of proper observations, 
little progress has been made to- 
wards accounting for their phe- 


nomena. The greater part of those 


who have seen them, not being 
previously acquainted with the 
arcumstances they ought to at- 
tend to, have made observations 
loo imperfect to answer that 


* 


Pipoze; dt is therefore to be 


wished that all persons who may 
happen to see a Meteor, would at- 


tend to the following particulars, 


and .set down their remarks as 


soon as they can afterwards, while 


the impression made by the Me- 


teor is full and fresh in their me- 
mory, before it is vitiated by their 
own after-thoughts, or the ac- 


counts received from other ob- 


servers. Such after-!houghts may 


be of great use, but weir own ge- 
nuine original observations are 


chiefly to be wished for by any one 


who is to calculate the tract of the 


Meteor. ER | 
The particulars to be attended 
to are these :——1st. The precise 


time of its appearance. 2d. Its 
apparent altitudes and bearings 


at its first appearance, at its great» 
est elevation, at its bursting, and 
at its e e. 3d. Its fe 
gute, and the diameter of the bo- 


It seemed ry | 


out three- 
seconds it disappeared, leaving no 
track of. light after it, and not 
breaking into any sparkles, nor 
making any explosion. As so large 


" —— — — 2 
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dy when at the greatest apparent 
altitude; the brightness and co- 


lour of its light, and the degree 
of illumination which it gave; and 


To be continued. 


' DIRECTIONS fer GARDENING for OCTOBER. 


Kitchen Garden. 


As October is the only time to 
crop a kitchen- garden beforewin- 


ter, omit nothing directed now; 


but let it be done, if possible, at 
the beginning of the month, lest 
rains prevent. 1 | 
_ _ Aromatic herbs and shrubs in 
beds, weed, and spread some 
earth over them. 
Asparagus stalks, cut down, hoe 
the weeds, and spread earth from 
the paths on the beds; but first a 
little rotten dung. Prepare hot- 
beds for forcing, and plant three 
- year-old plants for the first crop. 
| Beans, the early mazagan, plant 
on a south border for first crop. 
Brocoli, plant out the rest of 
the fourth erop. | RG 


warm situation. 


Py X 


we. | | 
Cauliflowers beginning to flow- 


er, break down the leaves: those 


intended for glasses will want 


planting out, 6 to each glass: let 


the rest be in a frame, or 
south wall, | 
_ Celery—plant out the fifth and 
last crop, and earth up the second 
to blanch. 56 75 
Cress, mustard, and radish, sow 
under glasses, and on a hot-bed, 
at the end of the month. 
Endive— tie up to blanch, or 
lay tiles on it, and plant more. 


under a 
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it burst, or any other of its ap- 


i bole—plant. 
up ina ridge. 
asparagus and lettuces. 


and brown Dutch, on asparagus 


Mlelons for pickling, finish ga. 


mats and straw. 
Peas, the early hotspurs, so 


VWVWWuaall, fora first crop. 
Cabbages sown in August, of 

the early sorts, plant half out in a 

5 spread some over them. 

Carrots sown in July, finish hoe- 

KY threshed 


last month, if omitted, must be f- 


to make a sketch or drawing q 
the appearances beſore and after 


pearances. 


Eschalots, garlic, and rocam- 


Ground which 1s vacant throy 


2 
— 


5 Hot- beds prepare for forcing 


Lettuces—plant out, cabbage 


$ol” JI 4 


beds: some under glasses, and 
others on hot-beds for forcing, 


28 
— 


thering. 

Mint — plant in pots on a hol 
bed. 3 „ 
Mushroom-beds defend from 
rain, by covering them well with 


<4. -- W==-..: 


Onions weed well frequently, 
on a south border, near a south 


Pot-herbs and sweet-herbs on 
beds—weed, stirupthe earth, and 


Seeds of all sorts should be 
out, dried, and put into 
bags ELD 
Spinach—hoe for the last time 
before winter. 
Weeds in every part of the gat- 
den must be destroyed. 


Hauer Garden and Shrubbery, 
Any thing' ordered to be done 


nished early this; for now is the 
time for putting the flower-garden 
and shrubbery in order before the 
winter, and none of the following 


work should be deferred, as lle 


weatier may prevent in the next 
month. ; 
anemones to flower early, finish 
phnting the first week. | 
Auriculas and carnations, re- 
nove into shelter, and in wet 
weather cover with mats. 
Balsams, cockscombs, egg- 
want | Og og. wht o 
plants, &c. from which it is in- 
tended to raise seed, must be con- 


ripening of the seed. : 
Beds and composts for bulbous 
root, turn over often. 
Crocuses, aconites, snow-drops, 


beginning of the month, - 
Evergreens of all sorts, plant 
arly in the montn. 


nd Grass-walks, finish laying, and 


zepair any places which want, 


ra Gravel-walks, weedz and roll 
them in dry weather. 
of- Hyacinths, jonquils, lilies, nar- 


eissuses, Polyanthus - narcissuses, 
plant early in the month. 


10 Layering of shrubs, finish, if 
| not done, | EO 
tly, Mignionette, remove under 
30 Hass, or into a green- house or 
uh arm closet. | 


Plant box, thrift, and straw- 
derries, Or edgings. > 
Seedlings in pots, place under 


weed and earth Seedlings in beds. 


e day. 


Weing, to lie neat in the winter. 
dirubs and trees of all sorts, fi- 
ah planting. 
duckers and layers, take off; 
d if small, plant them in beds, 
0 feet asunder, to be ready 
funst the next season. 
Tulips and all sorts of bulbous 
vs, finish planting early in the 


nth, 


Tui, finish laying, 


cantly attended to, to hasten the 


and any bulbous roots which flow- . 
et early in the spring, plant at the 


south wall in the ground; and 
deeds, gather in the middle of 
Shrybberies, finish pruning and 
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Weeds, hoe and rake off, or 
they will root again. 


Nut- Garden and Orchard. 
Apples and pears, gather in the 
middle of tine dry days, 


Apple-trees, plant at the end 


of the month. 


Currants, gooseberries, and 


raspberries, plant. 

Grapes. in bags, examine, to 
see that they are not mouldy or 
decayed. . e 


| Nectarines, gather in the mid- 
dle of the day. e 


and the holes dug some weeks be- 
fore hand. If 


ry good, some loam and rotten 


ung must be mixed together, and 


the tree planted in it. If the or- 


chard be wet, bring at least a cart 


load of earth for each tree: form 


it into a little hill about a foot 
high, and plant the tree upon it; 


but dig up the tuſt first, a foot 
deep, in a circle 4 of 5 feet over. 
Peaches, gather in the middle 


of the day; and if not ripe, lay 
them in the sun on a window, for 
a few days. They are much im- 
proved by roasting gently, as ap- 
ples, and cating them with sugar 


and wine. | Es | 

Peach- trees, plant at the end 

of the month. 5 os 
Strawberry-beds, finish dress - 


ing: water the alpines frequently 1 


under the frames. | 
Vines in pots should now be 


transplanted. Make the holes 
ready, pour water into them, and 
then gently turn them out of the 


pot; or place the pot in the hole 
— break it: thus the roots eas 


not be distyrbed, and there will 


be fruit the next year. 
Wall-trees, finish pruning and 
planting early in the month. 


Orchards, or places where: Fruit 
trees are intended to be planted, 
the ground should be prepared, 


e soil be not ve- 


| The Remonitrance, or the Tears of | 
the Tea-Ketth. © 


— 


WELL may I weep when thus abus d, 

So often scour'd, so often us'd; . 
Are there not potg and pans in plenty, ; 
And still wilt naught but Me content ye? 
There stands a black, biz-belly'd pot, 

That has not for this mqnth been hot; 
And shall I boil for every use, 

To vash the dish-clouts of the house? 

I don't object to take my turn, 
But thus to boil, and thus to burn, 
s more than can be borne by metal, 

| e Devil wou'dn't be a kettle, 
No 800hier does the meat retire, 

But I am whipp'd upon the fire ; 

Tis all my hope, my dayly prayer, 

To fare as ſellow servants fare; 

Bit when amidst my coolest wishes, © 

I'm broil'd again to scald the dishes, 

must remonssrate, and petition, 

I cannot bear this hot condition; 

In all I will obey commands, 

And tho? you hruise me kiss your hands,” | 


I've few gbjections, and agree 
Morning and Eve to boil for tea; 
Or on some other partiaſ cages, | 
To wash my lady's best blond laces, 
| Kettles there are, that live in state, 
True courtiers born of silver plate: 
They haye a gayer, nobler life, 
Uaus'd to kitehin- res and striſe: 
They truly sing when nobles come; 
And then within the drawi ing- room, 
While I am to the cook a martyr, 
Ever and ever in hot water. 


I therefore hope, sweet Mrs. Cook, 
That on my hardships you will look ; 
And now you're on your dresser xeated, 
Order that I he better treated ; 
For if you don't relieve my woe, 
PU scald you, faith, from top to toe. 
les wien, | F AM, B. 
. 
Fo” empire 7 3 of the Lord 's 
Prayer, 
aternal God, and author of my fra a 
kingdom coine, and balow "4 be thy 
name; | (AE 


May ve oeh, like angels in the *, 


Screen the sad mourner, share the hearing 


F And wipe the tear from sickly Sorrows eye; 
With one short short sigh bid earthly aceny, 


And fairer climes, and nobler joys pure; 


From jonely . to immortality. 


Hated tranquility! thou mock'st my #0 


Our daily wants with daily bread supply; 

As we our. debtors thou our debts forgive, 

Guard us from vice while here on earth ve 
live ; 

So shall thy Zoodness in our welfare shine, 

Thine be the kingdom, power and glory 
thine. A. M. B. 


'$OLITUDE. 
HAIL! acred Solitude, serene abode, 


- Kind leader of the erring mind to God. 
Hail! friend to truth, and friend to Vir. 


tue's train, 


Thou btiss in ease, and oweet alloy to pain, 


Where humble V irtue no proud insult bean, 


kind Lethe of our passions and our cares. 


In silent shades, recluse,' serene, alone, 
Unknowing to the world, I'd Hve unkuown: 


Let of divine philanthropy possess d, 


My humble cot should give the weary rest; 
Sigh, 


And when, thro' want of power, my wi 
_ Should cease, 
I'd breathe the wish of universal peace, 


adieu, 


Easy and happy wauld the transit be, 


ELIZä, 


HOPELESS LOVE. 
. 
The zun descending, gilds the distant pin 
Of yon sweet village, where my Laun 
dwells: land quoir 
All's hush'd as death, save where the woode 
_ Repeats its vespers to the silent dells, 


No welcome place thou find'st within f 
breast ; 4 
For there the stormy winds of passion blot 
| And Love's tem zpestuous ocean knows 50 
rest. 


| . 

Hence lalung power, and close the Jab 

happy swains whom absence ne er! 
curst, 

With pale mistradd; with torturing 5! 

Of e ey every ill the wort 
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Dull night comes on! all hail thou gloomy 


er; aisle; 


The L W rustles thro? yon ruin'd 

The moon gleatus ghastly on the time-worn 

tower, | gale, 

And the owl's nocturn murmurs in the 

These are the scenes tor hopeless love to 

view | mind; 

These midnight horrors suit my troubled 
[ now past happiness again renew, | 

Doat on distress, and joy in anguisli find. 


8 L 


* ws 
. 


SONG. 


Thro' spring-tide walks, with flowers per- 
{ chac'd a wild, capricious fair, [fum'd, 


Who still where fragrant hyacinths bloom'd 
Chaunted gay sonnets thro” the air. 
Hid amid a hriary dell, 
Or near a hawthorn tree, | 
Her sweet 3 led me on, 
And still deluded me. 


While summer's splendeut glory smiles, 
My ardent love in vain essay'd ; | 

{ strove to win her heart by wiles, 
But still a thousand pranks she play'd. 


Still o'er each sun-burnt farzy hill, 
Wild, playful, gay and free, 


She laugh'd and scorn'd, I chac'd her still, 


And still she banter'd me. 


When autumn waves her golden ears, 
And wafts o'er fruit her pregnant breath, 
The sprightly lark its pinions rears; 

I chac'd her o'er the daised heath. 
Sweet hare-bells trembled in the vale, 
And all around was glee ; 5 
Still, wanton as the timid hart, 

She swiftly flew from me, 


Now winter lights its cheerful fire, 

And jests with frolic mirth resound, 
And draws the wand'ring beauty nigher 
Tis now too cold to rove around. 


The Christmas game, the playful dance, 


Incline the heart to glce ; 
Mutual we glow, and kindling love 
| Draws every wish to me. 


" — 
* "+ 
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STANZ As, 


— 


By Mrs. Ron1ns0n----To a Gentleman 


who asked her Opinion of a K1ss, 


WHAT is a kiss ? 'Tis but a seal 


t, warinly printed, soon d&cay's 3 
but a zephyr, taught to steal, 6 
Where fleeting falsehood zmiling plays, 


. 
Buy friends neglect, or rich man's haughty 


The breeze will kiss the flower; but soon 
From flower to weed inconstant blow: 
Such is kiss of love, the boon 
Which fickle Fancy oft bestows. 


A bal ny kiss once Venus gave | 
The rose that caught her lover's sigh 
That rose ith every gale would wave, = 
At every gl nee of morning die. ö 
Would ope its bosom to the beam, | 
That glowing noon promiscuous threw, 
Or to the twilight's parting gleam . 
Would yield responsive tears of dew. 
Oft to the bee its sweels would give, 
And flaunt its odours vd around 
With honey'd breath bid pleasure live, 
Or, with its hidden mischiefs wound. 


This rose was white, and to be blest, 
Arxound it insect myriads flew; 
Charm'd by the wonders of its breast, 
Thrice essenc'd in the summer dew. 


But when the lip of beauty shed 
A rival sweetness on that breast, 3 
It blush'd, and droop'd its fragrant head, 
Asham'd to be so proudly blest, 
Its colour chang'd, a crimson glow - 
Fix'd on its alter'd form appears; 
While round the sighing zephyrs blow, 


And Nature bathes its breast with tears. 


Then does not every kiss impart, 
In magic thrills of speechless pleasure, 
Reproaches to the wandering heart, 
That knows not how to prize the treasure? 


O! yes, then let my bosom prove 
No throb, but Friendship's throb divine 
And tet the kiss of fickle love, 
Capricious monitor, be thine, 


Lines on a Canary Bird, Which dies 
fed dead from his Perch whilst 


singing. — 


THOU, sweet companion of my lonel7 


hours, S8ong ; 
How much I miss thy wonted cheerful 
How much regret shy silent vocal powers, 
Thou didst, well pleas'd, from morn ts 
| night proloug. | 
Oft has ing heart, by various cares 6pprest,. 


scorn, rest, 
Felt, from thy ſestive notes, some pause of 


And lost awhile my memory's painful 


thorn ? | 
| | found, 
Thy life small change by times or seasons 
The sullen d inter, or the summer gay, 
Saw thee contentet thro' their constant 


round, day. 


Warbling th y $0n.nets each Succeeding 
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Yet, when the sun his golden beams dis- 

play'd, | tone, 

By sprightlier motions, and as leuder 
To his inspiring power was homage paid, 

As it thou felt'st his deity alone. 

descent, 

Still, with the tempest's roar, or rain's 

No sullen pause disturb'd thy steady joy; 


Thro' uature's tumult, cheering notes were 


sent, | 
As if thy liſe was formed above alloy. 


Oft as my hand thy daily food supply'd* 
Thy eye how vivid! and thy chirp how 

: sweet! | 

Unlike to man, thy debt was ne'er deny'd, 
With gratctul signs thou didst my kind- 

ness greet. | | 

No ling'ring pains, no ow or dire disease 

Were the sad preludes to thy pleasant 
death; ease, 
One sudden stroke, and that received with 


Clos'd thy gay life, aud stopp'd thy sigh- 


less breath, | 
So the world's master* wish'd to meet his 
Afraid to meet in a solemu form; 


Thy life was harmless, and thy end was 


great, | | . 
IIis crimes deserv'd it in a ruder storm. 


O! could my days, like thine, contented 
| flow, | lest ; 
And not one fear, or care, or doubt mo- 

Let Death then finish with oue silent blow, 

And I, like thee, drop suddenly to rest. 


Lines on the recent Death of an unfor- 
ruyate gguced Female, greceded by 
4 long and hainful illness, 


'DELUDED fair! to vice betray'd; 
Sorrowing mortal! happy shade! 
Blest be the hour that ends thy woes, 
And gives thee to the grave's repose ; 
Rlest be that earth, for ever blest, 
That makes for thee a bed of rest; 
Fierce azonizing pangs ire past, 
And ling'ring ease is come at last. 
The tempter thee no more shall charm, 
Nor sin seduce, nor peril harm. 5 
Thy luckless bark, by passion tost, 
On dang'rous rocks of error lost, 
Now anchors on a peaceful shore; 
No tempest shall assail it more. 
Death's curtain drawn around thine eyes, 
Bids Life's dread scenes no more arise. 


* Julius Cexar, it is said, Cished to die a sudden death, which happened in 3 mis 
| | rable manner. 


POETRY, 


fate, 


Come then, ye sister Virtues, come 
A tribute spare to Frailty's tomb 
Humanity, with feeling heart, 
Here take a kindred siuner's part; 
Compassion mourn her early bier, 
And give her youth thy passing tear; 
Devotion raise thy pious prayer, 
Which Charity on high shall bear: 
And thou, blest Faith, unfold thy skies, 
Led by Repentance, bid her rise 
To that benign and gracious heaven 
Where Frailty sues, and is forgiv'n. 


Lines on a Sermon falling out of 4 
Clergy man's Pocket. 
A sermon from a parson fell, 
As he rode out one day; 
The text was sure remarkable 
Don't fall out by the way,” 


This may seem strange to some no doubt, 
But ' tis not strange to me; 
For text and sermon oit fall out, 
And sadly disagree. 


4 
* 


On" 


Written on the Coat of Suffolk. 


— — 


5 9 hangs 
Where Aldborough's delightful cliff o'er. 
Fhe humble cot--or on the winding beach, 
While the blue waves roll gently at my feet, 
Or lash the sounding shore--O let me stwy 
In sweet and pensive contemplation lost! 


There let me view the ocean's vast expanse, 
While thriving commerce spreads her swel- 
ling sails, 1 
And ships are wafted by propisious winds, 
On the smooth surface of the summer's ses. 


Now all is placid and serene; no breeze 

Now curls the whitening wave. How just 

an emblem . invade; 

Of the tranquil mind, which no rude storms 
No tempests shake, no passions turbulent 


Assail! But see, the heavens are overcast, 


And whistling winds forebode th' approach» 
ing storm, 

Awful vicissitude! The sudden deep 

Assumes a form tremendous, loud threat - 
ening | | 

Instant dissolution! The billows rage, 

And in mad tumult toss themselves on high, 

While all is wild affright, and horror hangs 

Aghast upon the broken wave. Vet soon 


Ihe dreadful pause is o'er: the rolling floods 


Impetuous, dashing with terrific roar, 
Descend, hoarse thundering on the beach, 


Ti 


d 


In this stupendous scene, behold the hand 
Omnipotent of Him, who rides sublime 
Upon the foaming surge! He rules the 
storm, be still! 
Curbs the wild winds, and bids the waves 


gubmissive at his will, the boisterous waves, 


At once subside: the howling winds are 
hush'd, | | waters, 
And all is still as death, save where the 
Vanquish'd obedient, aw'd by power di- 
vine, | tire 
With deep and hollow murmurs, slow re- 
To their appointed bounds, | 
| $) T. J. 


Virtus frost funera vivit. 
Say, shall the man, who while on earth he 
lives,. -* + | 
Exerts his utmost power in virtue's cause, 
To public good each watcliful minute gives, 
Defends his country, and maintains its 
laws: . 'r 
Shall he, when life his mortal part has fled, 

Alike his character and breath resign ? 


Or shall his name thro? ſuture ages shine? 
What, tho' his ashes in the earth are laid, 
Or manly form is moulder'd into dust, 


Shall he be number'd with the vulgar dead, 
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Those many virtues he in life displax'd, 
Outlive the tomb or consecrated bust. 
Not in inscription's well-tun'd verse is 

placid | | 
His future merit, or his great renown g 
Nor is his head by sculptur*d marble grac*d 
(Those monuments which oft the worth- 
less crown), 


If but a hillock decks his lowly grave, 


To mark the place where once his body 


lay, | 
Will not his actions ſrom oblivion saye 
_ His name, and bring it info brightest day ? 


From age to age his praise the good shall! 


sing, 


Inflame cach breast with emulous desire; 


Shall grateful offerings to his memory bring, 
Rehearse his virtues ofer a winter's fire. 


Perhaps some many generations hence, 
As near the church a citizen may stray, 
Tip-toe hell stand, and looking ofer the 
fence, | 
Thus to his fellow-traveller will say: 


« There lies the man who founded all his 


Joy, | o 

« To know his God did every thought em- 
| | ploy . N | 
Vice in his bosom never found a place, 
Ipswicn. J. B. 
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15th, in London. It app 


ing, chamberlains. 


dead by lightning. 
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A Comet was observed by Mr. 


Lee of Hackney, on the 5th inst. 


and by Mr. Wm. Walker, on the 
ears 
larger and brighter than that of 
1797. It may now ve expected 


to be seen about cight in the even- 


ing, between the tail of the great- 
er Bear and the very bright star 
„%% Eo. oF 

Sept. 5. The Rev. Thomas 
Boyce, M. A. was institute to 
the vicarage of Acton, on the pre- 


sention of the Hon. Geo. Aug. 
OCurron. e | 


Sept. 8. John Kerridge, Eq. 
and William Norris, Gent. were 
chosen bailiffs of the corporation 
ol Ipswich, for the year ensuing, 
and Wm, Carver and R. Good- 

During a severe tempest on 
the 26th inst. in the afternoon, a 
very fine two-year-old colt, the 
property of Mr. John Potter, of 
Acton, in this county, was struck 
On the morning of the 28th 
inst. a servant Jad | 
Brewster's, of Melford, aged 18, 
and his brother aged 15, who had 


longing to Sir Harry Parker, were 
returning into the same again (af- 
ter having loaded a tumbril) to 
fetch their tools and-clothes, the 
earth caved in upon them, and co- 
vered the younger lad uP, broke 
both the bones of one © 


about midway inc losed in the gra- 
vel} had his collar-bone broke, 
but was able to reach his brother, 
and by scraping the gravel from 
off his head, preserved his life. — 
A third brother, who was keep- 


ting sheep in an adjoining field, on 


Hearing their cries, ran (o a-farm- 


bouse for the assistance of the har- 


vest men, who happily released 


them both from their perilous si- 


at Woodbridge, to Miss Angell 


of Mr. John 


75, Mr. Richard Freeman. 
been stubbing gravel in a pit be- 


son of Wm. Morris, Esq. 


| 90, Mrs. Dowding. 
his legs, 
and very much cut and bruised 
his head: the other lad who was 


Safford. . 
Same 2 at Coolinge, M. 
Sampson, farmer. | 


bella Hingeston, —_ 


wife of the Rev. Mr. Hitch. 


OCCURRENCES. 


On the 27th inst. Juliana Myr, 
Nichols, aged 11 years, and 83. 
muelJohnsor, aged 13 years, were 
committed to the house of corte. 
tion, at Bury, by John Timm 
Hervey Elwes, Esq. charged with 
having extorted from Sarah Kin. 
mance and Hannah Atterton, the 
$:1m of 28. 10d. under pretence gf 
telling their fortunes, and threat. 
ening to bewitch them. 

29. The bailiffs and other aß. 
cers of Ipswich, for the ensuing 
year, were 8worn into office, 

- 


Manas, 
Sep. 3. The Rev. A. Collett of 
Cratfield, to Miss Ann Curtz 
daughter of Wm. Curtis, Exq, of 
Islington. | 

23, Mr. John Boldero, of the 


Angel Inn, Bury, to Mrs. Sun 


Cocksedge. 
26. Mr. Philip Gross, tannet, 


5 Drarus. 
Lately, at Saxmundham, agel 


Sept. 1. At Wantisden- bal, 
Master Nathaniel Morris, only 


7. At Weybread, Mrs. Smit 
wife of Mr. R. C. Smith. 
Same day, at Hadleigh, aged 


11. At Weybread, Mr. Thous 


15. At Ipswich, Miss Ann ls 
20. At Westerſield, Mrs Hitth 


25. The lady of Sir John Hip 
pisley, Bart. ; 
26. Mr. Jerem, Orams, Ipswith 
aged 26. | 

28. Mrs. Chamberlain, wiſe 
Mr. Chamberlain, cabinet - male, 
Ipswich. 
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| THIS circumnavigator; the 
inner most celebrated ever produced 
ell. by Britain, or any other country, 


was the son of James Cook, sup- 
posed to have been a native of the 
county of Northumberland. His 
tation was no higher than that of 
a servant in husbandry, and he 


n-hall WW was married to a woman in his 
0017 5phere of life at Morton, a village 


in the North riding of Yorkshire. 
From this place they removed to 


ing named Marton, where Cap- 
tain Cook was born on the 27th 
of October 1728. He was one 
of nine children, all of whom are 
now dead except a daughter, 
who married a Semen of Red- 
cr, He received the first rudi- 
ments of education from the 
Khoolmistress of the village; and 
and afterwards, on his father's 
temoval to Great Ayton, he was 
put to a day school, at the ex- 
pence of Mr. Skottow, his father's 


another village in the same rid 


employer, where he was in- 


Ipswich Magazine. 


For OCTOBER, 1799. 


The LIFE of Capt. JAMES COO. 


structed in writing and in a few 
of the first rules of arithmetic. 
Before the age of 13 he was _ 


bound apprentice to Mr. Wm. 


Sanderson, a haberdasher or shop 


keeper at Straiths, about ten 
miles, from Whitby: but some 
disagreement taking place be- 
tween him and his master, he in- 


dulged his own inclination in 
binding himself apprentice to 


Messrs, Walkers, of Whitby, 
who had several vessels in the 


coal trade; and after serving a 
few year? longer in the situation 


of a common sailor, he was at 


length raised to be mate of one 


of Mr. Walker's ships, During all 


this period it was not tecollected 


that he exhibited any thing pe- 


cular either in his abilities or 
conduct. | 


Early in the year 1755, when 
hostilities broke out between 
France and England, Cook en- 


tered on board the Eagle of sixty 


guns, to which vessel Sir Hug 


— — 
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per master havin 
returned to her, the appointment 


_ ous service, viz. 


tronomy and other 
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Palliser was soon aſter appointed, 


Was written 9 Mr. Osbaldeston 


member ſor carborough, at the 
request of several neighbours, in 
Mr. Cook's favour. On the 15th 
of May 1759, he was appointed 
master of the Mercury, which: 
soon aſter sailed {o America, 


and a the fleet under Sir 


Charles Saunders at the memor- 
able siege of Quebec. His in- 


terest with the admiralty appears 
even then to have been very 
strong; for on Mr. Osbaldeston's 


letter he was appointed master of 
the Grampus sloop; but the pro- 
unexpectedly 


did not take place. Four days 


after he was made master of the 
Garland; when upon enquiry it 
was found that he could not join 
her, as the vessel had already 


sailed; and the next day, May 


15th 1739, he was made master 


of the Mercury. On this occasion 
he was recommended by Captain 
Palliser to a difficult and danger- 
to take the 
sounding of the river St. Law- 
rence, between the island of Or- 
leans and the north shore, which 
he performed in the most com- 
plete manner; and $0on after- 


wards he was employed to survey 


the most dangerous parts of the 
river below Quebec: these were 


his firts efforts with the pencil. 


After this expedition he was ap- 
pointed, on the 22d of September, 
master of the Northumberland, 
stuaioned at Halifax, where he first 
read Euclid, and applied to as- 
ranches of 
year 1762 he 


science. In the 


was with the Northumberland, 
aàssisting at the recapture of New - 
Wundland; and in the latter end 


BIOGRAPHY. 


nor of Newfoundland and La. 


business: in this situation he con- 
tinued till 1767. | 


nity of exhibiting publicly aspeci. 


that time obtained the character 


beginning of the 17th .centur, 


of the same year he returned is 
England, and married, at Bark. 
ing in Essex, Miss Eliz, Batts.— 
Early in 1763, when admiral 
(then Captain) Greaves was ap- 
E governor of New ſound. 
and, Mr Cook went out with 
him to survey the coast of thai 
island. At the end of the season 
he returned to England : but in 
the beginning of 1764, Sir Hugh 
Palliser being appointed gover- 


bradore, Mr Cock accompanied 
him in the same capacity of sur- 
veyor, and had the Grenville 
schooner to attend him on that 


While Mr Cook remained on 
this station, be had an opporty. 


1 "Yew CO” WO ARES RY EST ⅛˙ éßÜ 


men of progress in the study gf 
astronomy, by a short paper prin- 
ted in the 57th volume of the 
Philosophical Transactions, in . 
titled © An observation of an ec- Wl c: 
N 460 of the sun at. the island e 


"> oa 


Newfoundland, August 5, 1756, WW ) 


with the longitude of the place c Wl E 
observation deduced from it.” WR 
Mr Cook's observation was made U 
at one of the Burgeo islands neu Wap 
Cape Ray, in N. lat. 47% 56' 19" 0 
js by the comparisons of it made Wi ho 
by Mr. Mitchel, with an obser- eu 
vation of Dr. Hornsby at Oxford, We 
it appeared to have been ze: eu 
curately done: and Mr Cook at 


an able astronomer. _ 

In the mean time a spirit for 
eographical discoveries, which 
ad gradually declined since tis 


began to discover itself ans. 
Two voyages of this kind Lad 
been performed, in the reign d 
George II. the one under Captan 
Middleton, the other by Captam 
Moore and Smyth, with a vier 
to discovet a north - West passage 


through Hudson's Bay to the East 
Indies. Two others, under Cap- 
tains Byron, Wallis, and Carteret 
had been undertaken soon aſter 
the cencluston of the peace in 
1763 by order of his present 
Majesty ; and before the return 
of these navigators, who were 
ordered to sail round the world, 
another voyage 'was resolved up- 
on for astronomical purposes. It 
having been calculated that a 
transit of Venus over the sun's 


a- disk would happen in 1769, a 


ed long memorial to his Majeuty 
u- WF was presented by the Royal So- 
ile WF Gjety ; in which they set forth the 
bat great importance of making pro- 
on- per observations on this pheno- 
menon; the regard that had been 
| on paid to it by the different courts 
rtu- of Europe, and I among 
eci- other things, that a vessel might 
yar be fitted out, at the expence of 


brin- government, for conveying pro- 
the WW per persons to some of Friendly 
„in- blands, in order to make the ne- 
n ec- Wi Cessary observaiions. This bein 

nd of BW complied with on the part of his 
1756, Majesty, Alexander Dalrymple, 
ce of WF Eg. an eminent member of the 


Royal Society, was appointed to 


made take the command of the bark 
near N apropriated for the purpose. In 
3' 19” Wi the- execution of the project, 


however, an unexpected difh- 
eulty occurred: Mr. Dalrymple, 
zensible of the pas iblity of 
guiding a vessel through unknown 
and dangerous seas without any 
proper commander over the crew, 
demanded a brevet comm.igsion as 
ptain of the vessel, in the same 
anner as had - formerly been 
Fanted to Dr. Halley in a voy- 


his commission Sir Edward 
mawke absolutely refused to sign, 
lating, when pressed upon the 
ject, that he would rather suf- 
bis right hand to be cut off 
an tust any of his Majesty's 


BIOGRAPHY, 


ge of discovery made by him. 
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ships to a 1 who had not 
been properly bred to the service; 
and in this proceeding he seem- 
ed to be justiſied by the mutin- 


ous behaviour of Dr. Halley's 


crew; who denying the legality 
of his authority over them, had 


involved him in a very disagree- 


able dispute, and which was at- 
tended wath pernicious conse- 
quences. Mr. Dalrymple, on the 


other hand, being equally deter- 


mined in his refusal to proceed 
without the authority in question, 
there was a necessity for finding 
out some person of science who 
might also be free from the ob- 
jection made by Sir Edward 
Hawke. | 
was proposed by Mr. Stephens; 
and his recommendation being 
Secanded by Sir Hugh Palliser, 
he was immediately appointed to 
direct the expedition; and on 
this Occasion was promoted to 


the rank of lieutenant in his 


Majesty's service. 
Mr. Cook's commission as lieu- 


tenant was dated May 25, 1768; 
a vessel of 370 tons, named the 


Endeavour, was provided for him; 


and while the necessary prepara- 
tions were making for the voyage 
Captain Wallis returned. 5 

having been recommended to 


this gentleman to fix upon, a pro- 
per place for making the astrono- 
mica] observations, he had ac- 
cordingly chosen the island 


named by him George's land, but 


since known by the name of Ora- 
keite; judging also that Port Royal 
harbour in it would aſſord an eli- 


F fituation. This proposal 


eing accepted, directions for the 
purpose were accordingly given 
to Mr Charles Green was joined 
in the astronomical part; the lat- 
ter having been assistant to Dr. 
Bradley in the Royal Observatory 
at Greenwich, and thus judged 


to be every way qualified for the 


Mr. Cook therefore 
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office. The lieutenant was like- 
wise accompanied by Mr. Banks, 
now Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. So- 
lander, &c. The principal de- 
sign of the voyage was, as has 
already been hinted, to make ob- 
servations on the transit Venus 

but this being done, Mr Coo 

was directed to make farther dis- 
coveries in the Pacific Ocean; 


and on the 30th of J aly; 1768, he 


set sail on the expedition. An 
account of the voyage, and of the 


discoveries made during the time 


of it, is given in the next article; 
here it is sufficient to observe, that 


throughout the whole Mr Cook 


approved himself an able seaman; 


and from his behaviour both to 
his own people and to the savage 
nations he occasionally met with, 


showed a most exact regard to 
the rules both of justice and hu- 
manity. On bis first arrival at 


Otaheite, the following regula- 
tions were drawn up for his peo- 


7 


| ple, which he took care should 


e punctually obeyed : 1. To en- 


deavour, by every fair means, to 


cultivate a friendship with the 
natives, and to treat them with 
all imaginable humanity. 2. A 
proper person or persons to be 
appointed -to treat with the na- 
tives for provisions, fruits, &c. 
and no other person belonging to 
the ship to do so without leave. 
3. Every person on shore to at- 


tend punctually to his duty, and 


to pay proper attention to his 
tools or arms; and if lost through 


negligence, to have the full value 


charged against bis pay, with 
such farther punithment inflicted 
as occasion might require. 4. 
The same penalty to be inflicted 


on every one who should embez- 


zle, trade with, or offer to trade 
with, any part of the ship's stores; 
and 5, No iron to be given in ex- 
change for any thing but provi- 
gions. His rigid adherence to 


mitted afterwards required al 
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these rules was manifested in «. 
veral instances, particularly by 
severely punishing the ship's but. 
cher, who had threatened the 
life of a woman, wife to one of 
the chiefs of the island, for refus. 
ing a stone hatchet on the terms 


he proposed. On erecting their 


observatory, in order to go thry 
the astronomical observations, 
an accident happened which had 
like to have disconcerted the 
whole scheme. This was the logs 
of their quadrant, which had heen 
stolen by some of the natives; 
but chiefly by the exertions of 
Mr. Banks it was recovered, and 
the observations made according. 
ly. Scarce was this accomplisbed 
however, before another theft of 
the natives demanded the moxt 
serious consideration of the com. 
mander. Some of them taking ad. 
vantage of the attention of the of. 


ficers being otherwise engage 
mz 


took the opportunity of breaki 
mto one of the store-rooms, and 
Stealing from thence a bay of 


spike nails of no less than an hun- 


dred weight. This was a most 
important affair; for as those 
nails were of great estimation 


among the Indians, the possesson 


of such a quantity must undoubt- 
edly have much lessened their 


value, and thus rendered provis- 


ons of every kind greatly dearer 
on the island than before. One 


of the thieves therefore being 


discovered, was. punished with 
two hundred lashes; notwith- 
standing which, he obstinately 
refysed to discover any of his ac: 
complices. Repeated thefts con. 


the wisdom and resolution of Mr, 
Cook to conduct himself in a pio 
per manner. After due conside 
ration, he judged it to be a mil 
ter of importance fo put en es 
to these practices at once, b) d 
ing something which might « 
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gage the natives themselves to 


terent them for their common 
interest. This however he was 
not at present able to accomplish, 
nor indeed did it seem possible to 
prevent them without using fire- 
arms, whith from molives of hu- 
manity he still determined to 
avoid. At last, after a stay of 
three months, when preparing to 
lake leave, the most disagreeable 
adventure took place that he had 
hitherto met with. This was the 
desertion of two of his people, 
who having married young wo- 
men of the country, determined 


to take up their residence in it. 


Mr. Cook was now obliged to 
zeize some of the chiefs, and to 
inform them that they could not 
obtain their liberty unless the de- 
serters were recovered. . This at 
last produced the desired effect; 
the deserters were given up, and 
Mr. Cook set sail, along with Tu- 


pia (who had formerly been the 


prime minister to Oberea, a prin- 
cess of the island) and a boy of 13 
years of age, both of whom were 
desirons of accompanying him to 
England. „ 

While Mr. Cook 


Islands, Tupia occasionally serv- 
ed as an interpreter. On his ar- 
rival in New Zealand, Mr. Cook 
found the people extremely hos- 
tile and insolent. At their very 
first meeting, one of the natives 


having threatened to dart his 


lance into the boat, was shot 
dead. Another, having carried 


off Mr. Green's hanger, was fired 


at with small shot; and upon his 
still refusing to restore it, was 
fired at with ball, and killed. 

his however produced very lit- 
tle effect on the rest, who offered 
to make an attack upon them, 
till several muskets were fired 
with small shot, which wounded 
firee or four more. Next day 


\ * 


the commander, having deter- 
mined to ſorce some of the na- 


tives on board, in order to conci- 


liate their affections by kind treat- 
ment, directed his men to follow 
two canoes which he perceived 
under way before him. One 
made her escape, but the other, 
not observing the boats in pur- 


suit, was overtaken; on which 


the savages plied their oars 80 
briskly, that the ship's boats were 
not able to keep up with them.” 


Tupia, whose language the New 


Zealanders understood, called to 


them to return, with assurances 
that no hurt should be done them; 
but they continued their flight 


without minding him. A musket 
was then fired over their heads, 


with a view to intimidate them, 


but upon this they prepared to 
fight; and on the coming up of 
the boats began the attack with 
so much vigour, that the lieute- 
nant's people were obliged to fire 
upon them with ball, by which 
four out of the seven that were 


in the boat were killed, and the 


other three jumped into the wa- 


1 ter, and were taken on board. 
proceeded to 
visit others of the South Sea 


This part of Mr. Cook's con- 
duct seems inconsistent with that 
humanity for which he was in ge- 


neral so eminently distinguished; 
he was aware of the censure, and 
makes the following «polog ͤ— 
y did not 
deserve death, for not chooging 
to confide in my promises, or not 
consenting to come on board my 


„These people certain 


boat, even if they had appre- 


hended no danger: but the na- 


ture of my service required me 
to obtain a knowledge of their 
country, which I could no other. 
wise obtain but by forcing into 
it in an hostile manner, or gain- 


ing admission u the confi». 
of the peo- 


dence and good-wi 
ple. I had already tried the pow, 


er of presents without effect 
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and I was now prompted by my 


desire to avoid farther hostilities, 


to attempt to get some of thein 


on board; the only method we 
had left of conviucing them that 
we intended them no harm, and 
had it in our power to contribute 
to their gratification. and conve- 


 nience. Thus far my intentions 


certainly were not criminal; and 


not the least reason to expect, 
our victory might have been com- 


plete without so great an expence 


of life; yet in such situations, 


when the command to fire has 
once been given, no man can 


pretend to restrain its excess, or 


pPrescribe its effect.” 


Notwithstanding the disaster 


just mentioned, to Which tlie 
three New Zealanders who were 


taken on board had been witnes- 
ses, they were soon concilialed, 
and degan to sing with a degree 


of taste that surprised the English 


gentlemen. They were boys, the 


oldest about 19, and the young- 


est about 11; but no kindness 
which could be shown them was 


in any degree etfectual to bring 


about a reconciliation with the 


rest. On the contrary, having 


perceived the ship in some dis- 
tress, they instantly showed a 
disposition to make an attack; 
ay from this they were only 2 - 
vented by the firing of a four- 
2 charged with grape- shot 

ven this did not praduce any 


permanent effect; another at- 
tack was determined upon, and 
would undoubtedly 


made, had not Tupia inſormed 


them, that if they persisted in the 


attempt, the arms of their adver- 


saries, like thunder, would de- 
stroy every one of them. This 


was enforced by the fire of an- 
other four-pounder with grape- 
shot, which spreading wide in 
we water, terrified them to such 


\ 


have been 
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a degree that they began to pad. 


dle away as fast as possible. Not. 
withsanding this, however, some 
intercourse began to take place; 
but in every instance the New 
Zealanders manifested their hos. 
tility and treachery in such a man. 
ner as showed that they were not 
to be gained by fair means. At 


last an attempt to carry off Taye. 
though in the contest, which I had 


to, Tupia's boy, rendered it abso- 
lutely necessary to fire upon them 
in order to rescue him from cer. 
tain destruction, some of the sa- 
vages having got him into a canoe, 
where they bel him down by 
violence. In consequence of this 
one of the savages was killed on 


the spot, and several more wound- 


ed, by the discharge of muskeis 
from the boats; Tayeto recover. 
ed his liberty, jumped into the 
water, and swam to the ship. 
Some partial intercourse again 
took place: but still it appeared 
that the innate rancour of those 


savages was neither to be sub- 


dued by fair means nor foul; and 


it was only by the powerful argu. 


ments of cannon and musketry 
that they could be kept from at: 
tempting to do mischief. 

From the account of this voy- 
age published by Dr. Hawkes: 
worth, indeed, it appears, that 3 
considerable number of savages, 
perished in a manner similar to 
that above mentioned, and they 
seemed to have manitestgd amore 
hostle behaviour than afterwards: 
on, these melancholy occasions, 
however, it is observed to the 
honour of Mr. Cook, that his hu- 
manity was eminently conspicu- 
ous beyond that of the common 
people, who all along showed as 
much inclination! to destroy the 
Indians as a sportsman does to kil] 
the game he pursues, 


While Mr. Cook coasted the 


islands of New Zealand, he was 


sometimes in the most imminem 


S „ 
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danger of voy shipwrecked. In 
the latitude o 
the midst of summer in that cli- 
mate, he met with such a gale of 
wind as he scarce ever experien- 
ced before; so that he was no 
less than three weeks in getting 
ten leagues to the westward, and 
two more before he could get 30 
leagues farther. Fortunately, 
however, they were all this time 
z considerable way from land, 
otherwise it 'is probable that the 
storm must have proved fatal. 
Mr. Cook having spent six 
months in circumnavigating and 
fully exploring the islands of 
New Zealand, he sailed from 
thence on the 31st of March 1770. 
lt must be observed, however, 
that the extreme hostility mani- 
fested by the inhabitants in that 


arrived, was not universally dif- 
faxed, but that a friendly inter- 
course was for ho g main- 


Charlotte's Sound. From New 
Zealand he proceeded to New 


Holland, and on the 28th of April 


came in sight of Botany Bay,— 
Here all their endeavours to in- 
duce the natives to have any in- 
tercourse with them proved inef- 
fectual, though happily there was 
no blood spilt in any quarrel. 

During their navigation round 
New Holland, the coasts of which 
are full of dangerous rocks and 


more perilous situation than ever, 
and from which the escape was 
5 extraordinary, that it deserves 
« — relotion; This hap- 


a they pursued their course from 
Trinity Bay, and nearly in the 
htitude assigned to the islands 
discovered by Quiros. At that 
ime they had the advantage of 
a fine breeze and a clear moon- 
lat; and in standing off from six 


35 south and in 


part of the island where he first 


tained with those about Queen 


*hoals, our navigators were in a 


pened on the 10th of June 1770, 


till near nine o'clock, the ship 
had deepencd her water from 14 
to 21 fathoms; but while the 
navigators were at supper, it sud- 
denly shoaled to 12, 10, and 8 
fathoms in the space of a few 
minutes. Every thing was then 


ready for putting the ship about, 


when they suddenly got into deep 
water again, and continued in 20 
and 21 fathoms ſor some time, 
so that the gentlemen went to 
bed in perfect security. A little 
before eleven, howéver, the 


water shoaled at once from 20 to 


17 fathoms; and before the lead 
could be heaved again, the ship 
struck, and remained immove- 
able, excepting as far as she was 
up and down, and dashed against 
the rocks by the surge, The 


alarm was now universal, and not 
indeed without rhe greatest rea- 
son. It appeared that the vessel 


had lifted over the ledge of a 
rock, and lay m a hollow within 
it, where there were some places 
from three to four fathoms water, 
and others scarce as many feet ; 


the sheathing boards were dis- 
_ jointed, and floated round the 


ship in great numbers; and at 
last the false keel also was de- 


ing her bottom with such force as 
to be heard in the fore store- 
room. It was now necessary to 


lighten the ship as much as pos- 
sible; and this was done with 


all expedition to the amount of 


more than 50 tons. In the morn- 


ing of the 11th of June they dis. 
covered the land at about eight 
leagues distance, without any 
island between, on which they 
could have been sent ashore in 


the event of the ship going to 
. that so they might have 


een carried to the main land b 
turns. To add to their distress, 


the ship took in so much water, 


that it could scarce be keep un- 


st er while the rock kept grat- 


mately 
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der by three pumps. Lastly, it with part of the sail, were'forceq 
N that even the rising of inwards by the pressure of the 
the tide, on which they had ulti- water, which thus prevented it 
depended for relief, was own ingress in such an effectual 
insufhcient to answer the purpose, manner, that one pump instead 
as the day -tide fell considerably of three, was now J sufficient to 


short of that in the night-time.— keep it under. Thus they got the 


Having therefore lightened the ship into a convenient port on 
ship still farther, by throwing out the coast of New Holland, where 
every thing that could possibly there was an opportunity of ſully 

be spared, they waited with 'pa- .. repairing her defects. Here the 
tience for the next tide; when, discovered that their preseryati. 
after incredible exertion, the ship on had not been owing entirely 
righted, and they got her over to the expedient above-mention- 


the ledge of the rock into deep ed; for one of the holes was in a 


water. By continual labour how- great measure filled up by a piece 
ever the men were at last 0 much of rock which had broken off and 
exhausted, that they could not stuck in it; and this hole was 80 
stand to the pumps more than large, that had it not been filed 
five or six minutes at a time; af- up in the manner just mentioned, 
ter which they threw themselves they must undoubtedly have pe. 
flat on the deck, though a stream rished, notwithstanding all the 


of water between three and four assistance that could have been 


inches deep ran over it; and in derived from the pumps. 

this situation they lay till others, The dangers they sustained in 
exhausted as well as themselves, navigating this coast were innu- 
took their places, on which they merable, insomuch that for very 
Started up again, and renewed near three months they were 
their exertions. In this dreadful obliged to have a man constantly 
extremity Mr. Monkhouse, a mid- in the chains heaving the lead, — 
Shipman, proposed the expedient They were always entangled 
of fothering the ship, as it is cal- among rocks and shoals, which 
led, by which means he said that could not have failed to destroy a 
he had seen a merchant - ship less experienced navigator; and 
brought from Virginia to London even Mr. Cook, with all his saga 
aſter she had sprung a leak that city, could not sometimes have 


A dmitted more than four feet wa- extricated himself, had it not been 


ter in an hour. The expedient be- for the favourable inter position of 
ing approved of, it was put into some natural events, which no 
execution in the following man- human penetration could foresee, 
ner: He took a lower studding- or have the least dependence up- 
sail, and having mixed a large on. Of this we shall only give the 
quantity of oakum and wool to- following instance: — Having at 
3 gother, stitched them down by last, as they thought, got safe) 
andfuls, as lightly as possible, over the vast recess of sunk rocks 

the whole being afterward spread with which the coast of New Hol. 
over with the dung of the sheep land is surrounded, they flattered 
and other filth. The sail was then themselves that all danger ws 
E under the ship's bottom, passed, and the vast swell of the 
y means of ropes which kept it water convinced them that they 
extended. When it came under were now in the open ocean.— 


the leak, the wool and oakum, The remembrance of former dar 


ers however induced them fre- 


q quently to. take the precaution 
Ic of sounding; not withstandin 

ts which, in the latitude of about 
al 141 8. they found themselves 
d ne morning only about a mile 
to distant from the most hideous 
he breakers, though the sed all a- 
on round was unfathomable. Their 
Te gituation was rendered the more 


dreadful by its being a dead calm, 
ey at the same time that they were 


i carried towards the rock with 
ely zuch rapidity, that by the time 
on- Wl they had got the ship's head turn- 
N a ed by means of the hoats, she 
ece vas scarcely 100 yards distant 
ind Wl from it. Their only resource then 
50 vas to tow the ship, if possible, 
led WM by means. of the boats and pin- 
ed, Wi nace, out of a situation so very 
pe. perilous; but all their efforts 
the WF vould have been unsuccessful, 
een bad not a breeze of wind sprung 
up, which, though too light to 
din hare been noticed at any other 
mu- time, was found to second their 
very Wl efforts so effectually, that the 
vere . hip began to move perceptibly 
ntly tom the reef in an oblique direc- 
d. Wt tion: during the time that this 
gled breeze lasted, which was not 
hick nore then ten minutes, they had 
-0y a Wl made a considerable way. A dead 
and Wl calm succeeding, they began to 
aga- WW © ground, and in a little time 
have WI vere driven within 200 yards of 


the rocks: but fortunately the 
breeze returned, and lasted ten 
ninutes more; during which time 
a mall opening was perceived in 
the reef, at the distance of about 
aquarter of a mile. The mate be- 
ng sent out to examine this open- 
Ing, reported that it was not 


The consternation of the Pe- 
wians on this event was inex- 
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more than the length of the ship 


in breadth, but that there was 


Smooth water within, On this it 
was determined to push into it by 
all means. The attempt failed of 

success; as, just as they had 
brought the ship with great la- 
bour to the mouth of the open- 
ing, they found a current setting 
out from it by reason of the tide 
now beginning to ebb: but tho? 
their hopes were disappointed in 
getting through the opening, they 


were, by the current setting out 


from it, driven in a very short 
time to the distance of a quarter 
of a mile from the rocks; and by 
dint of towing and other exerti- 
ons, they were got by noon to the 
distance of two miles. This tem- 
Pray deliverance however aC- 
orded but a small prospect of be- 
ing ultimately relieved. They 
had still no other expectation 
than of being forced back into 


their former situation by the re— 


turn of the tide; but happily now 
they perceived another opening 
about a mile to the westward. 
Mr. Hicks, the lieutenant, being 
sent to examine it, returned with 
an account of its being narrow 


and hazardous, but capable of 
being passed. To this place there- 


fore the ship was directed by eve- 
ry possible means; and a light 
breeze happening to spring up, 
they fortunately reached it,” and 
were instantly hurried thro' with 
great rapidity by the current of 
the returning tide; which, had it 
not been for this opening, would 
undoubtedly have 51 them to 
pieces against the rocks. | 

To be continued. 


5 Ne Discovery PERU by Piz AR RO, continued from our last. 


pressible. Having no longer any 
object to attract their attention, 
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ter; while the Spaniards, with and pour com 


The carnage did not cease till grandeur whence he had fallen, 


keign had been slain; but under- sures for fulfilling his part of the 


and bear a part in his affliction, what was necessary for comple 
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or excite their zeal, theyfled with tive monarch, endcavouring th 
precipitation towards every quar break the e of his grief 

ort into his wound. 
deliberate and unrelenting bar- ed bosom ; but all their con. 
barity, continued to pursue and tions were meffectual. Atalyy]. 
Slaughter the wretched remains pa felt the misery of his conditi. 
of a body of men, who had never on, and sunk into a dejection 
once attempted any resistance. proportioned to the height ot 


the close of day, and was accom- and the suddenness of the trans. 
panied with circumstances of pe- tion, which for some time he could 
culiar atrocity. Father Valverde scarcely believe to be real. Afraid 
during the whole massacre min- of losing all the advantages which 
gled with the soldiers, animating he hoped to derive from tae pos. 
them in the bloody business, and session of the Inca's person, Pi. 
calling to them to strike the infi- zarro laboured to console him 


{ 

| ] 

dels, © not with the edges, but with professions of friendship, 
with the points of their swords.” and a respect that corresponded Ml | 
Ahove 4000 Peruvians were slain, ill with his actions. In the course WM | 
without a single Spaniard being of these interviews Atahualp» Wl « 
so much as wounded; except Pi- discovered the ruling passion of 
zarro himself, who received a the Spaniards, and attempted to WM 
slight hurt in the hand from one avail himself of it, in order to pro. Wi 1 
of his own soldiers, while strug- cure his liberty. He took occa- iff | 
gling to seize the Inca. The boo. sion to treat of his ransom, and 
ty collected by the plunder of the offered such a quantity of tres. ; 
field, was rich beyond any idea sure as astonished the Spaniard; T 
which an European of that age even after all they had seen of if t 
could form of the wealth of the the wealth of Peru. The apart- Wl u 


greatest monarch ; and the Spa- ment in which he was confined 


niards were so much transported was 22 feet in length, and lone 


with the value of the acquisition, breadth: he undertook to fill it WM r: 
and the greatness of their success, with vessels of gold, as high se 
that, forgetting the sentiments he could reach. Pizarro closed 


natural to men who have unjust- eagerly with this tempting pro-Wi 


ly, and unprovoked by any inju- posal; and a line was drawn up-Wi tt 
ry, shed the blood of their spe- on the walls of the chamber, ine 
cies, they spent the night in the order to mark the stipulated « 
most extravagant transports of height to which the treasure wah 
Joy, accompanied with dancing, to rise. . $I 
drunkenness, and debauchery, Transported with having He 
The Peruvians were at first in- tained some prospect of libeth 
consolable, imagining their s0ve- Atahualpa instantly took mes 


standing that he was only a pri- agreement, by sending officers e 
soner, above 3000 persons of di- Cuzco, Quito, and other place 
stinetion repaired to Caxamalca, where gold had been amassd | 
to attend him in his confinement, the greatest quantities, to bring 


Nothing could be more moving ing his ransom immediate!) z 
than the fidelity and attachment Caxamalca. Every mandate! 
with which they attended the cap- sued by the Inca, though in 
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ty hands of his enemies, was exe- 
ieh cated with the greatest alacrity. 
nd- doothed with the hopes of obtain- 
Wa. ing their sovereign's liberty, and 
al- i{raid of endangering his life, the 
iti. peruvians saw the palaces of their 
ion princes and the temples of their 
of gods robbed of their most valua- 
len, ble ornaments without murmur- 
ns1- ing, or once attempting to take 
wld vengeance upon the authors of 50 
raid many evils. The Spaniards re- 
hich mained unmolested at Caxamal- 
pos. ca, while small detachments of 
Pi. their number marched into the 
him most remote provinces, and en- 
hip, tered the principal cities in the 
ded empire, without meeting with 
Murse the smallest opposition. On the 
1p Wl contrary, they were every where 
on of received with marks of the most 
2d to WM submissive respect by the natives, 
pro- who not on'y honoured the Inca's 
occa- Wh passport and commands, but con- 
and sidered the Spaniards as the mes- 
trea- Jengers and ministers of some 
1ards, powerful divinity, that for cer- 
en of WW tain purposes brought affliction 
part. upon their sovereign. 
nfined While the Spaniards were thus 
| 16 in i employed in collecting the Inca's 
fig ransom, intelligence was receiv- 
gh a ed, that Almagro was landed at 
closed St. Michael, with a reinforce- 
pro- nent of 150 men. The arrival of 
vn 17-B this long-expected succour, which 
er, in enabled Pizarro (o send out more 
ulated considerable detachments than 
re vag would otherwise have been con- 
istent with his safety, was no 
ig ob ess alarming to Atahualpa, than 
vert), 2grecable to his oppressor. In 
mea proportion as the number of his 
of te enemies increased, he concluded 


cers t0 
places 
Se l 
bring 
mplet 
ely ( 
ate Þ 
in 


tiey would rise in their demands, 
and consequently that he would 
ind more difficulty in obtaining 
his liberty. To augment these 
lisquieting apprehensions he was 
nformed, that the Spaniards sent 
o Cuzco had visited his brother 
Huascar in his confinement, and 
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that the captive prince had repre - 
sented his wrongs tochem in the 
strongest light, and as an induce- 
ment to embrace his cause, had 
promised them a quantity of trea- 
sure vastly superior to what he 
had engaged to pay for his free- 
dom. Seeing his destruction in- 
evitable, if the Spaniards should 
listen to his proposal, he deter- 
mined to sacrifice his brother's 
life, in order to save his own : 
but he durst not venture on such 
a measure before he had sounded 
the sentiments of Pizarro relative 
to it. He therefore took occa- 
sion to tell him, that his officers 
had unadvisedly killed Huascar, 
a circumstance which gave him 
much uneasiness. Pizarro an- 
swered very unconcernedly, that 
it was the fortune of war for some 
to be killed, and others to be ta- 
ken, and treated at the will of 
the conquerors. Satisfied with 


this reply, as far as it regarded 


his brother, Atahualpa ordered 
him to be instantly dispatched; 
and that, like his other com- 
mands, was executed with scru— 
pulous punctuality. 5 

Having escaped this danger, 
Atahualpa fondly expected to be 
soon restored to his liberty, as 
great part of the treasure stipu- 
lated for his ransom was now 
amassed, and his subjects were 
daily bringing it in from differ- 
ent parts of his dominions. Pi- 
zarro was sensible that the whole 
would be collected in a short 
time; but either in compliance 
with the impatience of his sol- 
diers, whose avarice was iuflamed 
by seeing such heaps of gold con- 
tinually exposed before their 
eyes, or in order that he might 
Still have some pretext for retain- 
ing the Inca in castody, he order- 
ed all that was already received 
to be melted down, except some 
pieces of curious Workmanship, 
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reserved as a present ſor the em- 
peror Charles. The next thing 
that occupied the generals at- 
tention was the division of the 
booty, and in regard to that he 
was a good deal embarrassed. 


The soldiers . who had come 


with Almagro demanded an e- 
qual share in the Inca's ransom, 
alleging that their arrival had 
forwarded the payment, and 
struck terror into the Peruvians, 
who otherwise might not have 
obeyed Atahualpa's commands. 
This request was considered 
as unreasonable; but, in order 
to appease them Pizarro declared 
that an hundred thousand pesos 
should be set aside for their be— 
nefit. After deducting this sum, 
and the fifth due to the crown, 
there remained one million, five 
hundred and twenty-eight thou- 
sand five hupdred pesos, to 
Pizarro and his followers. 
The festival of St. James, the 
patron saint of Spain, was the 
day chosen tor the division of this 
vast sum; and the manner of con- 
ducting it strongly marks that 
strange alliance of religion and 
avarice, which forms so striking 
a feature in the character of the 
conquerors of the New World. 
Pizarro began the distribution 
of the spoils of an innocent peo- 
ple, procured by a violation of 
the most sacred promises, and at 
expense of a torrent of blood, 
with solemnly imploring the di- 
vine asistance to enable him to do 
justice to every man. The spirit 
of fanaticism only can occasion 
such inconsistencies in human 
conduct. In this distribution 
sonie regard was had to the merit 
of the soldiers; but all received 
a greater sum than ever fell to 
the share of private men engaged 
in military service. The divid- 
ends of Pizarro and his Officers 
were made according to the dig- 
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many of the soldiers were so im. 


was farther from the thoughts of 


nity of their rank. This exce,, 
of wealth was productive gf 
numberless disorders, and threz. 
tened the conquerors with total 
rum. Having now received x 
recompence for their services far 
beyond their most sanguine hopes 


patient to retire from faligue 
and danger, in order to spend the 
remainder of their days in their | 


native country, in ease and opy. 


lence, that they demanded their 
discharge with clamorous impor- 
tunity. This dispositon ill suited 
the ambitious views of the con. 
manders, and Almagro was for 
proceeding in the usual way to 
enforce obedience by the severity 
of military descipline, but Pizarro 
opposed him :—*©Let them go," 
said he, © they cannot more ef. 


fectually serve us. From such 


followers we could expect neither 
enterprise in action nor fortitude 
in suffering: it not mutinous and 
cowardly, we should at best hare 
indifferent soldiers here: at 
home, and in the colonies, they 
will act for us as recruiting ol. 
fcers; for when it shall be seen 
that private soldiers of so little 
merit as they, have made such 
large fortunes, we shall not long 
want better men to supply their 
their! places.” He accordingly 
granted leave to such soldiers as 
chose it to depart, and permitted 
above sixty of them to accomp- 
any his brother Ferdinang, whom 
he sent to Spain with an ac- 
count of his succes, and the em- 
peror's share of the treasure. 
The Spaniards having thus di- 
vided among them the treasure 
collected for the Inca's ransom, 
that unfortunate prince urged 
them to ſulfil their promise of set. 
ting him at liberty : but nothing 


Pizarro; who had only amused 
his captive with the prospect 9 


of freedom, in order to induce 
him to lend his authority towards 
collecting the weaith of his dom— 


a] inions. This was his sole com- 
a pact with Atahualpa; and having 
ar now accomplished his aim, he no 
es longer regarded his plighted 
n · faith, In vain did the Inca offer 
ue to lay himself under the strictest 
ic obligations to act in nothing con- 
eit :rary to the interest of the Spain- 
pu- iards; to acknowledge himself 
jeir the vassal of the emperor Charles 
or- V. to pay a regular tribute, and 
ited to receive baptism, as soon as his 
ONts understanding should be convine- 
for ed: Pizarro was secretly forging 
y to Wl pretext for depriving him of his 
enity if. at the very time he hoped to 
ark be replaced on his throne. 
go," Many circumstances conspired 
e ef. in prompting Pizarro to this act- 
Such jon, one of the most; criminal and 
1ther atracious that stains the Spanish 
* name, amid all the deeds of vio- 
s an 


have 
8 
they 


ng ol. importance, greatly increased the 

Seen fatigue of military duty, and oc- 

) little casioned murmurs among the sol- 

e such diers: the utility of keeping him 

t long longer appeared inconsiderable, 

y their and the inconveniences great : 

dingly the breach of promise must excite 
1ers a5 universal indignation in the Per- 

mitted uvians, who would assurdly at- 
hs. tempt their sovereign's release: 
whom 


n ac- 
he em- 
e. 
us di- 
aufe 
nsom, 
urged 
f set- 
thing 
ts of 
1u5ed 
ct of 


lence committed in the conquest 
of the New World. The strict at- 
tention with which it was neces- 
sary to guard a prisoner of such 


the captive monarch himself 
would encourage his people in 
their hostile designs, when he 
ſound more gentle methods to 
fail: his death, which would 
throw all things into confusion, 
seemed essential to fix the Dom- 
mon of Spain over such such an 
extent of country. As a further 
motive, Almagro's soldiers were 
still dissatisfied at not receiving 


a equal share in the treasure, prince, he artfully endeavoured 
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and refused to be led to the re- 
duction of the provinces: The 

were apprehensive, that as long 
as Atahualpa remained a prisoner, 
Pizarro's soldiers would apply 
whatever treasure should be ac- 
quired, to make up what was 
wanting of the stipulated quanti- 
ty for the Inca's ransom, and 
under chat pretext excluded them 
from that proportional part of it 
to which they would be entitled 


by their service: they therefore 


insisted that the Inca should be 
put to death, that all the advan- 
turers in Peru might thenceſorth 


be on an equal footing; and on 


this they insisted as the condition 
of their obedience. | 

Mean while the generals of 
Atahualpa, incensed at finding 
their prince still detained in cus- 
to.ly, under frivolous pretences, 
proposed to set hin at liberty by 
force of arms. This proposition 


he very prudently refused his 


consent; admonishing them in the 
strongest terms not to have re— 
course to violence, which would 
endanger his life, and might oc- 
casion the total subversion of the 
monarchy. In obedience to hum 
they laid aside their designs; but, 
the discontent which appeared 
in their countenances; excited 
suspicion in the breasts of the 
Spaniards, and Pizarro either 
was, or pretended to be alarmed, 
at ome rumours of forces being 
assembling in the distant provi- 


Po, 


nces of the empire. These fears 


and suspicions were artfully in- 
creased by Philipillo, one of the 
Peruvians whom Pizarro had care 
ried to Spain, and who was now 
employed as interpreter. Hav- 


ing fixed his atfection on one of 


Atahualpa's concubines, and see- 


ing no prospect of gratifying his 


passions during the life of that 
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- with accounts of his secret de- 
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to fill the ears of the Spaniards 
Signs and preparations. 


The reasons furnished by all 
these different motives and ma— 


chinations were surely sufficient 


| monarch. 


to induce a person of so little 
principle as Pizarro to carry lus 
design against the Inca's lite into 
execution; but historians have 
mentioned a trivial circumstance, 
which is supposed to have hasten- 


ed the fate of that unfortunate 
1. Atahualpa, during his 
confinement, had attached him- * 


self with particular affection to 


Ferdinand Pizarro and Hernando 


Soto, who being persons of better 
education and more polished 
manners than the rough and ill- 
iterate advanturers with whom 
they served, treated him with 


that rezpectful attention to which 


he was entitled by the high stat- 
10n from which he had fallen. 
Flatiered by this voluntary 


homage from persons of such em- 


8 


inence, he delighted in their so- 


ciety, and held frequent and fa- 
miliar conversations with them; 
hut in the presence of the general, 
who was of an austere temper, 


he was always uncasy and over 


awed. | 

The mind naturally desires to 
relieve itself from its painful feel- 
ings: Atahualpa's dread was 
s00n mingled with contempt. A- 
mong all the European arts, he 
admired none so much as the 
power of conveying ideas b 
writing; and he had long deliher- 


ated with himself, whether he 


should regard it as a natural or 
acquired talent. In order to de- 
termine this point, he desired one 


of the soldiers who guarded him 
to write the name of God, which 
he had often heard mentioned, 


upon the nail of his thumb; then 


calling another soldier, he desir- 
ed to know what these characters 
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meant, he was answered “ God. 
He called a third soldier, and 
to his astonishment, received the 
same answer: at length Pizarry 
entered; and on putting the 
question to him, he blushed, and 
with some confusion was obliged 
to acknowledge his Ignorance, 
From that moment Atahualpa 

whose mind eagerly laid hold of 
this circumstance to emerge from 
that abasement in which it had 
been sunk, considered the gener. 
al as a mean person, less enlight- 
ened than his own soldiers. The 
same feelings which led him to 
Seize upon this circumstance, de. 
prived him of the caution neces. 
sary to cokceal the sentiments 
with which the discovery inspired 
him, Mortified to be the object 


of a harbarian's scorn, Pizarro 


determined suddenly to remove 
the cruse of his uneasiness, by a 


_ Sacrifice which policy and resent- 
ment now equally conspired to 
demand. | | 


In order, however, to give 
some colour of justice to the | 


violent action which he intended 
to commit, and that he might not 
stand singly responsible for it, a 


Pizarro resolved to try the Inca 


with all the formalities observed 


( 

in the criminal courts of Spain. c 
The general himself, and Al- t 
magro, with two assitants were 


appointed judges, with full power 


to acquit or condemn: an attorn- t 
ey-general was selected to carry ü 
on the prosecution in the name i 
of his Catholic majesty: caun- 1 
sellors were chosen to assist the 0 
prisoner in his defence; and t 
clerks were ordained fo record dl 
the proceedings of court. It con. tt 
sisted of various articles, many 0 i 
which are truly absurd and ludi- 01 
crous: that Atahualpa, though a fc 
bastard, had dispossessed the 't 
rightful owner of the throne, and . 


usurped the regal power; that 


he had put his brother and law- 


ful gin. to death; that he 
was an idolater, and that he not 


only permitted, but commanded 


the offering of human sacrifices 
that he had a great nnmber of 
eoncubines ; that since his im- 
rionment he had levied taxes, 
and tributes, and wasted the roy- 
il treasures, which now belonged 
of right to the conquerors; and 
jastly, that he had endeavoured 
to stir up factions and rebellions 
against the Spaniards, traitorous- 
Iy inciting his subjects to take 
up arins for his release. 

On these heads of accusation 
was the sovereign of a great em- 
pire tried by a set of banditti 
who had invaded his dominions. 

With respect to each of the 
articles witnesses were examined: 


but as they delivered their evi- 


dence in the Peruvian dialect, 
Philipillo had it in his power to 
give their words what turn best 
suited his malevolent intentions; 
and as the judges were predeter- 
mined in their opinion, the evi- 
dence was judged sufficient. At- 
ahualpa was pronounced guilty, 
and condemned to be burnt alive. 

In vain did the Inca object, 
that his judges could take no legal 
cognizance of the death of his 
brother ; that the taxes which he 
had levied, and the wars which 
he had carried on, were nothing 


to the Spaniards; and that as to 


the conspiracy mentioned in the 


impeachment, the accusation was 


utterly false and groundless. He 
called heavn and earth to witness 
the integrity with which he had 


discharged his engagements, and 


the perfidy of his accusers, and 
desired that he might be sent 
over to Spain to take his trial be- 
fore the emperor; but little re- 


gard was paid to his remonstr- 


ances; pity never touched the 
beart of Pizarro. The trial was 
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laid for confirmation before Val- 
verde, who © warranted it to be 
Just,” and Atahualpa was instant- 
ly led to execution. To com- 
plete this scene of iniquity, and 
add to the bitterness of the last 
moments of the unhappy sufferer, 
the same person who had just 
ratified his doom, and was the 
chief instrument of all his misfor- 


tunes in one world, offered to 


open to him the gates of anqgther, 
by converting him to the Christ- 
ain faith. The most powerful 


arguments which Valverde used 
Was a promise to mitigate the 


punishment: the dread of death 
extorted from the tembling vict- 
im a desire of receiving baptism: 
the ceremony was per beme by 
the accursed hands of the exult- 
ing monk; and Atahualpo, in- 
Stead of being burnt, was stran- 
gled at the stake. | 


THE death of Atahualpa, as 
Pizarro had foresecn, threw the 
Peruvian government into the 
utmost disorder. Ambitious men 
in different parts of the empire 
aspired to independent authority, 
and usurped jurisdiction to which 
they had no right; while the 
people, in several provinces, as 
if set free from the restraints of 
law, broke out into the wildest 
exesses. The very frame of the 
constitution seemed to be dis- 
golved, and the Spaniards flat- 
tered themselves, that they should 
meet with no further resistance 


in establishing their unjust do- 


minion. But symptoms of return 
ing union soon began to appear. 

The people of Cuzco, and the 
adjacent country, proclaimed as 
Inca, Manco Capac, the legiti- 
mate brother of their late sovere- 


1gn Huascar, and determined to 


support him with the last drop of 
their blood against the machin- 


ations and violences of their in- 
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vaders. Pizarro saw the storm 
that was gathering, and, took the. 
most effectual measure for divert- 
ing its force, He invested Fo- 
par pa, one of the sons of Atahu- 
Bog with the ensigns of royalty, 
and caused all public business to 
be transacted in his name. The 
next step necessary to insure bis 
on success, and counteract the 
design of his enemies, was to gain 
possession of the capital, and sup- 

ress the opposite faction, before 
it had gathered suſſicient strength 
to maintain the resolutions it had 
taken. He accordingly set out 
from Caxamalca, attended by 
the new Inca, after having spent 
Seven months in that city ; during 
which time he had received such 


considerable reinforcements, that 


he could now venture to pene- 
trate into the interior part of the 
country. The fameof Atahualpa's 
ransom had operated as he fore- 
told. No sooner did the soldiers, 
to whom he had given their dis- 
charge, reach Panama, and dis- 
Play their riches to the view of 
their astonished 
than adventurers crowded from 
that and all the neighbouring set- 
tlements to Peru: and Pizarro 
began his march towards Cuzco 
at the head of five hundred men, 
after leaving a considerable gar- 
rison in St. Michel, under the 
command of Benalcazar. 
The Peruvians had assembled 
large bodies of troops, in order to 
oppose the progress of the Span 
iards; and when Pizarro appro- 


ached near the vally of Xauxa, 


| edvice was brought that a party 
of the enemy had occupied the 
passes, and seemed resolved to 
dispute hes march. Advancing 
a ſew miles farther, the plain was 
seen covered with the Peruvian 
army; a sight rather formidable 
to the Spainards, who consisted 
either of ſtesh levied troops, or 
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countrymen, 


army, and discover the motions 
of the Peruvians. This officer, 
however, was soon Convinced of 


strength, and sent notice of hi 


presence of that prnice migit 


and died; a circumstance which 
very much troubled Pizarro, ® 


men who had for many months 
been sunk in - voluptuous tray. 
quillity, and were now fatigue 
with their journey, and the pro. 


digious rains which had lately 


fallen. Almagro led the van: 
he approached so near as to hear 
the nemy's revilings ; when giy. 
ing way to his indignation, he 
attacked them with great impet. 
uosity, after having passed a ra. 


pid river, in defiance of all op- 


posion. Nothing could withstand 
the Spanish cavalry : the Peruvi. 
ans were confounded, broken and 
defeated, before the rear could 
come to spport the main body, | 
They lost great numbers in the | 
flight, and left behind a consider. 
able quantity of gold and viher Wl ! 
booty. In this valley, which he 1 
found to be large, fertile, and po. 
pulous, Pizarro attemped to found WWF 
a colony, which, notwithstand. Wl «5: 


ing all those advantages, was not Wl "x 


permanent, Koen 
While the general was thus 
employed, Soto was detached 
with sixty horse, to make the bext 
of his way to Cuzco; to clear 
the road for the remainder of the 


the danger of the service to which 
he was appointed. 2 re- 
ceived intelligence that a large 
body of the enemy had ſortifed 
themselves at Curabayo, with a 
resolution to defend that pass, he 
become difident of his own 


situation to Pizarro, desiring that 
the Inca might join him, as the 


possibly secure the purpose of 
victory without the hazard: bit 
Toparpa fell sick about this time 


it deprived him of all hope of sub- 
jecting the Peruvians to the cron 


which 
ng te. 
large 
rtified 
ith a 
ASS, he 
own 
of his 
x that 
g the 


of Spain, under colour of sup- 


cting the lawful sovereign, 
Soto was now obliged to place 
his dependence entirely on his 
own conduct and the valour of 
his troops. The Peruvians had cut 
down a bridge over an exceeding 
rapid 1 that divided them 
from the Spaniards : to ford it in 
the face of the enemy seemed 
impracticable ; but Soto, with- 
out regarding the violence of the 
stream, plunged in with his body 
of cavalry, and gained tne oppo- 
ite bank, in spite of every ob- 
struction. The Peruvians betook 
ihemselves to a precipitant flight, 
and Soto continued the pursuit, 
notwithstanding his orders to ad- 
vance slowly, saying, it would 
be folly and cowardice to adhere 


literally to order, as to neglect 


eizing an important advantage 
which could not be foreseen when 
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the orders were issued. He ac- 
cordingly pursued his march along 
the great road of Chinahayso, to 
the mountain of Beleacongo, se- 
ven leagues from Cuzco. Here 

that body of the enemy which he 
had formerly engaged, resolved 
to make a last effort; having ſor- 
tified a difficult pass, and taken 


* 


every measure that seemed ne— 
_cessary to obstruct the progress 


of the Spaniards, or cut them off. 
It was shameful, they said, to suf- 
fer themselves to be driven like a 
herd of deer, beſore 60 strangers, 
whose hopes of success were 
chiefly founded on the pusillani- 
mity of their antagonists. The 
present opportunity was favoura- 
ble: theyought to strike the blow 
while the Spanish horse were un- 
able to act, on account of the 
ruggedness of the country. 
| Jo be continued, 


Who was executed at 


A genuine Account of the Behaviour and Dying Word's of 
WILLIAM DODD, LL D. | 
Tvourn, for Forgery, on Friday, June the 27th, 1777. 


By the Rev. Jonx ViLLETTE, Ordinary of Newgate, 


CUSTOM having almost es- 


abliched it as a law, that the or- 


lnary of Newgate shall give the 


ublic some account of convicts 
do suffer death by the laws of 
er country, if such convicts 


we been by their birth, educa- 
Wn, or particular spheres of ac- 


Im, distinguished from the mul- 
ude, and thereby attracted the 
fiention of the public, I find my- 
il under a painful necessity of 
jung something concerning the 
mppy William Dodd, LL D. 

bit was the desire of the Doc- 
, that if any account of his life 
ud be published, it should be 
Me by his brother, and the Rev. 


Mr. Butler, his faithful friend, 


who has been intimately acquaint- 


ed with him and his connexions 
for many years past, and the puh- 
lic have been already told in the 
newspapers, that no other ac- 
count shall be regarded as au- 
thentic, but what may hereafter 
be published by these gentlemen, 
I shall wave saying any thing of 
him, but what naturally arises 
from the time I, to my great grief, 
was under a necessity of becom 
ing acquainted with him, and of 
paying attention to the state of 
his mind in Newgate. My intj- 
macy with him commenced af. 
ter his having received sentence 
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of his death drew nearer. 
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of death, when he sent me the ſol- 


lowing card. 


= *# Saturday, Four © Clock. 
Dr. Dodd's negfeects to Mr, 
Lillette; and he will esteem it a 
favor, if he will inform him, voller 


. ther there is a sacrament” at the 


chahel to-morrow ; and if there is, 
Dr. Dodd, would be glad to attend; 
and would eteem it a very great. 


favour, if Mr. V. would be kind 


enongh to call uon him in the morn- 
ing, and feermit him to accompany. 
him to thechahel,” | | 
From this time my chief ac- 
quaintance began with the -Doc- 
tor, my visits become more fre- 
quent in proportion as the time 
I had 
heard that his behaviour in gag] 
had been very trifling, and his 
employment very improper for a 


man in his terrible situation; but 


the following letter I hope wilt 


clearly show, that he did not think 


TJ — My 2 
P 
« In consequence of our Cconver- 


with levity upon his situation. 


_— AE. 


ation, I have hernsed Rose!l *s book 

(A book of devotions for the ne 
of prisoners) wh attention. There 
is @ great deal of good: matter in it, 


but ill digested, and, oftea very ill 
expressed, I have been at mich 
Hains to reform what affeared to me 


uniform, and consequently more use- 
ful, How for I laue Succeeded, I 
cannot tell; for I freely own to you, 
that his multihlicity of chaotic matter 


has often 50 entangled and pierfilexed 
nie that I have been SCArCE MASTEY 0 


my own ideas, and JI verily believe 


could have composed a work on the 


gubject witli less trouble than it has 
cost me to revise this, And after all, 
am doubiful whether the ufrshot of 


the matter, in this arrangement, will 


not be the game with me as with thoce 


who, under a notion of Sang EXNeNe; 
rehair, add to, und reform ay 17 
building, cohicli, after all, is hut g! 
old one, and in the end commonly tury; 
out as. exfrensive, though by ns mean; 
go commodious, as one entirely ness 
ou have firoved.. Of this, ons. 
ever, you, Sir, must be ls e, 
wwhoze ex/ierienice on these head 5 ' 
ſireferable do any mere ideas of m- 
gor brajn, esfiecially in its feresent 
digturùed and unsettled state. Ila 
J been master of more leisure, © 
longer time, I think I could law 
made the book better, and mere cdl. 
culated to answer its humane? d- 
in. As it is, and golicitous as [ 
am to imſirove every momeitt in my 
frresent awful tate, you will acceji 
what I have done, as a little tribute 
of my good-will to you, and as a jiruf 
that\' 1 am desirous, in every Situation, 
to do all in my humble frowwer to cor. 
tribute a mite to the best welfare if 
my fellow-creatures. It does ni, 
become me to advise or firescribe 1 
you, but I Should think, if you fun! 


my imfirovements of consequence, itil 


heightened by any observations of youu 


oWN, or any other serious and discs 


' clergyman, it might be well to ful. 


lia tlie book with the consent, au 
under the Sanction of the Corſtoratin 
of London, who are ever ready u 
frromote works calculated for the rt 


erroneous, and to arrange what is benefit of mankind. I could ii 
irregular and confused. Io gay the. 
truth, I have ſhent many, hours in an 
endeawour to render hits work more 


that a chort Address to my andi 


fellow pirioners, which I have writ 


ten, and will communicate to ju 
might be firefixed' to. the nwork; a 
heltaſis, from the cad Singularth t 
my unfortunate circumstance, it ng 
gain more attention from them tia 
the much better labours of another jt" 
gen. That God may bless and asil 
you in the due frerformance f ji 
doleful, but neces5ary and imat 
office, is, Sir, the fervent fu 
of | 


& Your dying 5rother, 
(In our common Lord) 


WILLIAM Doll 
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During his confinement in gaol, 
he lived with great temperance, 


though he might (as he himself 
luxurious]y, | 
through the benevolence of his 


said) have lived 


friends, whose kindness and zeal 
for him were beyond expression. 

The tenderness of these his 
friends had a great effect upon 
him, and he frequently extolled 
the mercy of God in making his 
dire situation comfortable through 


theit humanity. 


From the time of his commit— 
ment, he was entirely free from 
any care about his support, his 
known, and even unknown, 
friends, providing abundantly: for 
him, and his gratitude on this 
account was testified upon every 
occasion. The zeal and ardent 
wishes of some of them, which 
they could not but discoyer, led 
them and him to imagine, beſore 
the order for execution arrived, 


that he should find mercy, He 


gave admission to the hope of 


not being included in the death 


warrant, and thus, by the in- 
trusion of fear, he had a very 
distressed night before the order 
came; and being thereby much 
agitated, and anxious to know the 
result of the report, he was not 
well prepared for the dreadful 
news. It cannot be much wond- 
ered at, that he at length gave 
way to hope, as one of his friends 
had some days before sent him a 
congratulatory letter upon ob- 


taining his pardon, which he 


heard was procured through the 
intercession of the Prince of 
Wales. Tc 8 | 

His friends, desirous to ac- 
quaint him with the decision of 
the Privy-council in as soft a man- 
ner as possible, began to open it 
do him by degrees; but he re- 
quested them to tell him the 
truth, for he saw hy their coun- 
tenances how the matter stood. 


of 
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zeal than knowledge. 
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Upon my seeing him soon aſter, 
he told me that he had only in- 
dulged himself for three days 
with hope of mercy, from what 
he had heard, even from his first 
entrance into gaol, given him— 
self up as a lost man. | 

He complaiged, when I saw 
him on Sunday morning as he 
lay on his bed, of a pain in his 
side: when I asked him to what 
cause he assigned it, he replied, 


 J-»thaulis arundo, and a deadly ar- 


row indeed. He was frequently 
visited, at his own request, by a 
sensible and pious minister, and 
with this gentleman and the un- 
fortunate doctor I spent many 
serious hours. After the effects 
of the first shock had subsided, 
he become more composed, and 
his mind in general intent upon 
the greatest concern which can 
occupy a human mind, to be pre- 
pared for death. 

As his sphere in life had rend- 
ered him an object of the atten- 
tion of all classes of men, many 
serious minds were anxiously 
concerned about him; and as 
unmberless stories were propag- 
ated and believed to his dishonor, 
a torrent of letters poured in up- 
on him, partly from religious sen- 
sible people, partly from well- 
meaning persons who had more 
Besides 
all this, books of very different 
contents were sent to him; 80 
that he had such a collection of 
different systems of doctrine 
forced upon him in books and 


letters, as might distress and per- 


plex any human being; and in- 
5 2 2 


deed some of these letters were 
written in such a manner as be- 
trayed the incapacity of the wri- 
ters to be of any use to a person 
of his knowledye and character. 
He was also visited by person; 
of very different sentiments and 
complex ions, but always ment;- 
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oned his satisfaction when visited 
by men of sense and piety. A- 
mong others, he spoke respect- 
fully of Mr. Wesley, and likewise 


——ů— 


this country. He spoke of the 
execution of others how had suf. 
fered on account of their crimes 
and said, he did not think that 
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of Mr. Romaine, who paid him 
a visit a short time before his 


death: from the last of these 
gentlemen he received peculiar 


comfort, and said that they par- 


ted mutually satified. He fre- 


quently appeared to have a deep 
sense of his past offences; and 
expressed, when he reflected up- 
on the great love of God in the 
redemption of the world through 
Christ, his unworthiness, and a 


_great abhorrence of his ingrati- 


tude towards him, in having de- 
viated from him and his divine 
precepts: this he often did with 
tears. He frequently bemoaned 
his having brought such dis- 
honour upon religion, and par- 
ticularly upon the sacred fun- 


ction ; and declared with great 
emotion, that if he could wipe 


off the offence he had thus given, 
he would gladly submit to the 
greatest tortures; and would ra- 
ther die than return into the 
world again to offend his God, 
and act inconsistent with the 
holy wul. As several of these 


stories spread abroad against 
him came to my ears, I thought. 


it incumbent on me to ask him 
several questions relative to the 
truth of them. He answered me 
in such a manner as plainly 
evinced that most of them were 


absolutely false, or greatly and 
inhumanly exaggerated. As he 


took pleasure to speak with his 


triends who visited him frequently | 


with me, not only upon specul— 


ative points of divinity, but also 


about his own feelings, he often 
expressed his willingness to die 
a natural death, but painful ap- 
prehensions of a public execution 
attended with all the tragic, and 
vet disorderly, parade usual in 


heroism was a proper state of 


mind for such; humble hope was 


the very highest they could as- 
pire to: heroism and triumph 
belonged to martyrs. He ut. 
tered frequently his thankſulness 
that he had enjoyed so much 
composure of mind, health, and 
comlortable rest free from any 
distressing dreams, since his con- 
finement, and found himself 
happier after his detection than 
before. He said, that he esteem- 
ed his affliction as a fatherly cor- 
rection from God, to bring him 
into those paths of rectitude from 
which he had for some yeats 
erred. . 

The day before his execution, 
he mentioned to me what a day 
of trial it would be, as he must 
on that day take a ſinal leave of 
his dear wife, to whom he had 


been maraied 27 years, and who, 


he said, had been. remarkably 
affectionate to him throughout 
that whole period. The same 
evening going into his room with 
his friend, he rose from his chair, 
and said, Now the bitterness 
of death is over! I am ready,” 
He then related that he had 
taken atenderleave of his friend, 
and of his dearest friend, his 
wife. He said, „I was much 
aſraid of this scene, but it passed 
over much easier than I could 
have possibly imagined, and Mrs. 
Dood behaved ou the occasion 
better than I expected ; we par- 
ted as those who hope to mect 
again,” While I was gone to the 
other prisoner, the friend J lelt 


with him had some very pleasing 


and moving conversation. To 


him he declared repeatedly, and 


yet with deep contrition, his 
icadiness to die, and that ic 1e. 


assed 
zould 
Mrs. 
aslon 


ied wholly and confidently on 
the merits of his Lord and Savi- 
dur. When 1 joined them again, 
ho proceeded, in the same calm 
ind pleasing manner, to testify 
ti; willingness to die; spoke of 
the love of God in Christ Jesus 
with peculiar energy, and with 
auch a sense of his own unworthi— 
ness, as was a proof that he was 
zncere, aud that his resignation 
t the execution of justice was 


yot at all dissembled, but genuine. 


He praised the Lord for the great 
work of redemption, by which 


pared the great difference be- 
tween the death of the most re- 
nowned Heathens, who lost all 


eight of their evil actions, and 


that of the humble, contrite 
Christian, who saw at one view 
the wisdom, holiness, and justice 
of God, and at the same time his 
infinite love ard mercy in the 


alvation of sinners by Jesus 


Christ. He had sometimes ex- 
pressed his thoughts about our 
penal laws, that they were too 
anguinary: that they were a 
gainst, not only the laws of God, 
hut of nature; and that his own 
case was hard, that he should die 
ſoran act, which he always de- 
cared tobe wrong, but by which 
he never winded to injure any 
individual; and that as the public 
had forgiven him, he thought he 
might have been pardoned. But 
now he laid all these thoughts 
touching himself aside, though he 
continued to think in the same 
manner of the penal laws to his 
end. | 

Upon the coming in of a faith- 
ſul and steady friend, and a cler- 
man, he said, among other 
things, “J have requested of my 
friends to-day what I now request 
ol you, It is possible, that after 
mydeath some of my kind friends 
who have so earnestly solicited 
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einners could be saved; and com- 
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my pardon, but in vain, and others 
may charge the king and his coun- 
sellors with cruelty, and use im— 
proper language, out of love to 
me; make it known, that I de- 
clare this to be far from m 

thoughts: I love and honour the 


king; I doubt not bis humanity : 
he and his counsellors have acted 


according to justice, and his ma- 


jesty would have extended mer- 


cy, if he could have thought it 
consistent with the welfare of the 
ration.” He then lifted up his 
hands, and prayed, O Almigh- 
ty God, thou king of kings, bless 
our gracious king; support and 
strengthen him, establish his 
throne in rigliteousness; give 
peace in his day, O Lord, make 
an end of dissention, and put a 
stop to the present unnatural war. 
O give his counsellors wisdom, 
and bless them. Amen.“ 

The friend and clergyman hav- 
ing taken leave, we went to pray- 
er, during which he shed many 
tears. When prayer was ended, 
he said, being still on his knees, 
** O Lord Jesus Christ, let a poor 
8inner yet speak unto thee, tho" 
unworthy: O strengthen my faith, 
comfort and support me, have 
mercy upon me, and forgive my 
sins, for the sake of thy holy pre- 
cious blood. Amen.“ 

In short, his whole deportment 
this evening was humble and 
calm, and bespoke a confidence 
of his future happiness. He said, 
that if the Lord would leave it to 
his choice to be now annihilated, 
by which means all would be over, 


or that he should die, and stand 


the chance of eternal life or eter- 
nal misery, he would not give up 
his hope of the glorious inheri- 
tance, no not for ten thousand 
worlds, | | 
On the morning of his death J 
went to him, with the Rev. Mr. 


Dobey, chaplain of the Magdalen, 
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under a deep 
looked to that Lord by whose me- 
rits alone sinners could be saved. 
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who he had desired to attend him 
to the place of execution. He ap- 
peared composed; and when J 
asked him how he had been sup— 
ported, he said he had some com- 
fortable sleep, by which he should 
be the better enabled to perform 
his duty. - 


As we went from his room in 


our way to the chapel, we were 


joined by his friend, who had 


spent the foregoing evening with 


him, and also by another clergy- 
man. When we were in the ves- 


try adjoining to the chapel, he 
_ exhorted his fellow-sufferer, who 
had attempted to destroy himself, 
but had been prevented by the 


vigilance of the keeper. He spoke 


to hin: with great tenderness and 


emotion of heart, entreating him 
to consider that he had but a short 
lime to live, and that it was high- 
ly necessary that he, as well as 
himself, made good use of their 
time, implored pardon of God, 
sense of sin, and 


He desired me to call in the other 
gentlemen, who hkewise assisted 
him to move the heart of the poor 
youth; but the Doctor's words 
and exhortations were the most 


pathetic and effectual. He lifted 


up his hands, and eried out, O 
Lord Jesus, have mercy upon us, 
and give, O give unto hin,, my 
fellow-sinner, that as we suffer 
together, we may go together to 
Heaven.” His conversation to 


this poor youth was so moving, 
that tears flowed from the 
_ of all present. 


ey es 


When we went into the chapel 


to prayer and the holy communi- 
the most true contrition and 


on, 
warmth of devotion appeared evi- 
dent in him throughout the whole 
service. Aﬀter it was ended, he 
again addressed himself to Har- 
ris in the most moving and per - 
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suasive manner, and not Waithoyt 
effect; for he declared that he 
was glad he had not made aua 
with himself, and said he us! 
easier, and hoped he should non 
go to heaven, The Doctor ta 
him how Christ had suffered 4, Ml 5 
them; and that he (himself) xs 
a greater sinner than he, a« 1. Wl © 
had sinned more against light and 


conviction, and therefore his guilt a 
was greater; and that as he wy, WM. 
confident mercy was shewn to he r 
soul, so he should look to Chriz, N 
and trust in his merits. 0 

He prayed God to bless hi 
ſriends, who were present with 0 


him, and to give his blessing to al 
his brethren the clergy; that be 
would pour out his spirit upon 
them, and make them true mini F 
sters of Jesus Christ; and that 
they might follow the divine pre. 
cepts of their heavenly master 
Turning to one who stood near 
him, he stretched out his hand 
and said; “ Now, my dear friend, 
speculation is at an end; all my; 
be real! What poor ignorant be- 


ings we are!” He prayed for the : 
Magdalens, and wished they weg . 
there, to sing for him the 234 ; 
salm. : ( 
After we had waited some tim 
for the officers, he asked what . 


o'clock it was, and being to 
that it was half an hour after eight 
he said, “ I wish they were ready 
for I long to be gone.” He ef- 
quested of his friends, whe were 
in tears about hrm, to pray 10 
him; to which he was answere 


by two of them. © We pray mort 


than language can utter,” Here 


plied, „I believe it.” f 

At length he was summoneßg y 
to go down into a part of ti 1 
yard which is enclosed from 0 t 
rest of the gaol, where the tv s 
unhappy convicts and the {rien | 
of the Doctor were alone. n 
his seeing twe prisoners 100% 1 
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t of the windows, he went 
o them, and exhorted them so 
-athetically, that they both wept 
bundantly. He said,“ I am now 
A obectacle to men, and shall soon 


ben spectacle to angels.” 


just before the sheriff's officer 
came with the halters, one who 
was walking with him told him, 
(hat there was yet a little solem- 
nity he must pass through before 
he went out. 
was.“ You will be bound.” He 
looked up and said, „et I am 
free; my freedom 1s there,” point- 
ing upwards. He bore it with 


what might have been expected; 
and when the men offered to ex- 
cuse tying his hands, he desired 
them to do their duty, and thank- 
ed them for their kindness. After 
he was bound J offered to assist 
him with my arm in conducting 


see him; but he replied, with 
zeeming pleasure,“ No, I am as 
hrm as a rock,” As he passed 
along the yard, the spectators 
and prisoners wept and bemoaned 
him; and he, in return, prayed 
God to bless them. 5 


consoled himself in reflecting and 
peaking on what Christ hat suf- 
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He asked what it 


christian patience, and beyond 


him through the yard, where se- 
veral people were assembled to 


On the way to execution he 
mere 
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fered for him; lamented the de- 
pravity of human nature, which 
made sanguinary laws necessary; 
and said he could gladly have died 
in the prison yard, as being led 
out to public execution tended 


greatly to distress him. He de- 


sired me to read to him the 51st - 


psalm, and also pointed out an 


admirable penitential prayer from. 
Rossel's Prisoner's Director, He 
prayed again for the king, and 
likewise Be the people. bY 
WM hen he came near the street 


where he formerly dwelt, he was 


much affected, and wept. 


He 


said, probably his tears would 


seem to be the effect of coward- 
ice, but it was a weakness he 


could not well help: and added, 
 hehoped he was going to a better 


home. | | 

When he arrived at the gal- 
lows, he ascended the cart, and 
spoke to his ſellow-sufferer. He 
then prayed, not only for himself, 
but also for his wife, and the un- 
fortunate youth that suffered with 
him; and declaring that he died 


in the true ſaith of the gospel of 


Christ, in perfect love and cha- 
rity with all mankind, and with 
thankfulness to his friends, he was 
launched into eternity, imploring 
for his soul ſor the sake of 
his blessed Redeemer. 


- REY 
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young lady of exquisite beauty, 
was so struck with her charms, 
that he called for one of his chief 
Saves, and asked him if he knew 
ber. Is it possible, my lord, re- 
pled the slave, that you should 
not have heard of the fair Chem- 


A Sultan of Arabia perceiving 
from the terrace of his palace a 


9 


The SULTAN's SLIPPER, a TALE. 


senissa, the wife of your visir Ca- 
doun? she is justly esteemed the 
handsomest woman in the city, 
and her wit equals her beauty. 
These words cherished the 
growing passion in the breast of 
the sultan, and he resolved to 
make the fair one sensible of 
the impression her charms had 
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made on him: for this purpose it 


was necessary to dispose of the 
husband; for the husbands of the 


East are inconveniently jealous. 
& Go, visir (says the sultan to him 


one day) execute the orders seal 
ed up in that paper, and on your 
return give me an account of your 
expedition.” | 8 1 
Feirouz, all obedience, went 
home, equipped himself for the 


Journey, and departed with such 
precipitation, that he left the sul- 


tan's orders on his sofa. The im- 


patient monarch no sooner heard 


of the departure of Feirouz, than 
he flew to the palace of this visir: 
an eunuch let him in, and con— 
ducted him to the apartment of 
the ſair Chemsenissa. 

_- Inconceivable was the aston- 


ishment of this amiable lady when 


she discovered her sovereign at 
her feet: trembling and sneech- 


less, she scarce presumed to lift 
her eyes towards him; 


length recovered from her con- 


fusion, and ee his base 


devigns as she was no less distin- 
ute ed ſor her virtue than her 
air form, she would not give him 


time to explain himself, but made 


him the following extempore 


speech: wo 
© The lion [ The lien is accounted 


* the Ring of beasts by eastern nations, 


as well as the Europeans, and the 
word im Arabic signiſies a king or 


gultan] would think himself de- 


based by feeding on the fragments 
of the wolf; and this king of ani- 
mals will not quench his thirst in 
a brook that a dog has defiled 
with his impure tongue.” 


[4 dog is esteemed so imfuure an 


animal by the Mahometans, that he 


"who has touched one, has contracted a 


legal impurity, and cannot fterform 
his devotions till he has frurified him- 
Self by ablution.: yet this does not 


frrevent their breeding dogs for hunt- 


ing, and guarding Sheet, The dog 


was thoroughly comprehended hy 


but at 


first step was to repair to the pa- 


ing home, he told his wife, that 


of the seven Sleepers i: greatly anon; 
them, and they assign him a jilacs it 
Paradise, with the ass of ſesus Cin 
and the alborac, a fabulous beait, 2. 
which, according to the Alcoran, Ma- 
homet made a nocturnal Journey t 
8 

These words, the ſorce of which 


the sultan, convinced him he had! 
nothing to hope: he retired quite 
confused; and so great was hi; 
agitation of mind, that he forgot 
one of his slippers. 

In the interim Feirouz, aſter ; 
fruitless search for the sultan's in- 
struetions, recollected that he had 
left them upon his sofa. Con- 
strained to return in quest of 
them, he was the first to discover Wl © 
the sultan's slipper; which at , 
once convinced him of his mas. MW ® 
ter's intentions, and the meaning WM” 
of sending him out of the way. ! 
Tormented equally by ambition WM; 
and jealousy, he meditated the 
means of parting with his wiſe, . 
without losing his office. His MI. 


lace: there he gave the sultan an 
account of the commission, as if 
he had executed it: then return- 


the sultan had given him a very 


magnificent palace, and that he 


might be more at leisure to fur- 
nish it suitably, he desired her to 
retire to her father's for a few 
days, presenting her, at the same 
time, a purse of gold, _ 
Chemsenissa, who had nothing 
to reproach herself with, was far 
from suspecting the true cause of 
this step, and therefore obeyed 
without reluctance; but several 
days having passed without any 
news from Feirouz, so long an 
absence astonished her, and she 
could not conceal her uneasiness 
from her brothers, who went to 
him, and inquired the cause of his 
behaviour to his wife. 
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If he is guilty of an infidelity, 


said they, far ſrom taking her 
art, we will avenge, with her 
blood, the indignity she has of- 
fered you. The vizier, without en- 


4 (| icring into any explanation, an- 
swered, that he had paid their 
bic, ster the dowry agreed on by the 
abr natriage contract, and she had 
hay ! nothing more to demand of him, 
uite he brothers, enraged at this an- 
Laer, appealed to justice; and, 
rgot according to the custom of the 
country, the sultan presides at 
erz al trials, that his presence may 
in. Nawe che judges. 
ad Chemsenissa's brothers addres- 
Con. Ned the judge in the following al- 
t of Ml legory:—“ My lord, We had let 
over out to Fierouz a delightful garden; 
h at bis charming spot was a terrestri- 
mas, al paradise; we ceded it to him 
ming wurounded with high walls, plant- 
was ed vith the choicest trees, laden 
he with fruit, and decorated with 
the de rarest. flowers: he has pulled 
wit: WM con the walls, he has plucked 
I; Wop the tender flowers by the roots, 
> pa. and has devoured the finest fruits; 
man nd now, my lord, he wants to 
as if ecturn this garden on our hands, 
turn pt of every thing that maderit 
that delightful when we parted with 
very 
at he 
) fur 
1er to | 
few WI BY which of the indian sages 
same a antiquity the following story 
| vas written, or whether the 
thing people of the east have any re- 
is far rote tradition upon which it is 
se of funded, is not known; but it 
eyed us, probably, related in the first 
ral Nerson, to give it an air of greater 
any Wpnity, and render its influence, 


an 

she 
ness 
t to 
his 


nore powerful; nor would it, 
chaps, appear altogether incredi- 
ile, to people among whom the 


netempsyCchosis is an article of 
lth, and the visible agency of 
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it.” The cadi, having ordered 
Feirouz to assign his reasons for 
this conduct, he replied, “ My 
lord, it was with great reluctance _ 
that I gave up this delightful gar- 
den, that I so highly prized; but 
one day, as I was walking in a 
private path of it, I discovered 
the footsteps of a lion: terror 
Seized on my soul, and I chose 
rather to give up the garden to 
this furious animal, than to expose 
myself to his rage.“ eg 
The sultan, who was present, 
thus addressed himself to the vi- 


zier:—“ Take possession of thy 
garden again; thou hast nothing 


to fear or regret; it is true, the 
lion has set his ſoot in it, but he 
has not been able to get at any 
of the fruit. He left it therefore 
with shame and confusion: and 


there never was a finer garden 


nor better secured against all at- 


tacks,” 


These words, which were an 
enigma to those who were not 
interested in them, satisſied Fie- 
rouz: he was immediately re— 
conciled to his wife, and loved 
her more than ever, when he per- 
ceived the difficult trial her virtue 
had surmounted. 

* 
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Superior beings admitted without 

A 5 
Amurath, sultan of the east, 

the pram Fa of adversity, records 


the wonders of his life. Let those 


who presumptuously question the 
ways of Providence, blush in si- 
lence and be wise; let the proud 
be humble and obtain honour; 


and let the sensual reform and be 


happy. 


The angel of death closed the 
eyes of the sultan Abradin, my 
father, and his empire descended Ny 
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to me in the 18th year of my age. 
At first my mind was awed to 


humility, and softened with grief, 


I was insensible to the splendour 
of dominion, I heard ihe addres- 
ses of flattery with disgust, and 


received the homage of depen- 


dent greatness with indifference. 
I had always regarded my father 
not only with love, but reverence; 
and I was now perpetually recol- 
lecting instances of, his tender- 
ness, and reviewing the solemn 
scene, in which he recommended 
me to heaven in imperfect lan— 
guage, and grasped my hand in 
the agonies of death. . | 
One evening, aſter having con- 
cealed myself all the day in his 
chamber, I visited his grave: I 
prostrated myself on his tomb; 


Sorrow overiiowed my eyes, and 


devotion kindled in my bosom. I 
ſelt myself suddenly smitten on 
the shoulder as with a rod; and, 
looking up, I perceived a man 
whose eyes were piercing as light, 
and his heard whiter than snow. 
am (said he) the genius Syn- 


; darac, the friend of thy father, 


Abradin, who was ihe fear of his 
enemies, and the desire of his 


people; whose smile diffused 
gladness, like the lustre of the 
morning, and whose frown was 


dreadſul as the gathering of a 
tempest; resign thyself to m 

influence, and thou shalt be like 
him.” I bowed myself to the 
earth in token of gratitude and o- 
bedience, and he put a ring on 
the middle finger of my left hand, 


in which I perceived a ruby of a 


deep colour, and uncommon lus- 
tre.“ This ring (said he) $hall 
mark out to thee the boundarics 
of good and evil; that, without 
weighing remote consequences, 
thou mayest know the nature and 
tendency of every action. Be at- 
tentive therefore to the silent ad- 


monition; and when the cirele of 


which I strove to express, aud an 


myself, yet my usua 


and disappointed. 


his joy at my return by jumpi 


—— —— — —äEꝓ—ẽ—.—— —-— — 
——— — — — 


gold shall, by a sudden conta. 
tion, press thy finger, and the u. 
by shall grow pale, desist inc. Wil ” 


diately from what thou «41; 5 © 


doing, and mark down that a.! 


ion in the to 
tion in thy memory as a trays} 


gression of the rule of right; k 
my gift as a pledge of happiness 
and honour, and take it not of 
for a moment.” I received the 
ring with a sense of obligation 


astonishmept that compelled me 


lo be silent. The genius per.” 
ceived my confusion, and turning i 
from me with a smile of compla MW", 
cency, immediately disappearcd h 
During the first moon I was fil” 
cautious and circumspect, that” 
che pleasure of reflecting that nt ; 
ring had not once indicated 1M,” 
fault, was lessened by a douhi of” 
its virtue. I applied myself 1M” 
public business; my mnelunchd 1 
decreased as my mind was divert - 


ed by other objects; and, lest thi 
my, of my court should thin 
that recreation was too long sus 
pended, I appointed to hunt th 
lion: but though I went out to tl 
sport, rather to W others tha 

ardour re 
turned in the field; I grew war 
in the pursuit, I continued th 
chace, which was unsuccessfu 
too long, and returned fatigu 


As I entered tlie seraglio, 
was met by a little dog that hi 
been my father's, who expresse 


round me, and endeavouring | 
reach my hand: but as I was n( 
disposed to receive his caresses 
struck him in the fretfulness of 
displeasure so severe a blow . 
my foot, that it left him card 
power to crawl away and hit 
himself under a soſa in a cor 
of the apartment. At this mome 
I felt the ring press my finge 
and looking upon the ruby, 


} 


- Wl ;orccived the glow of its co- 
u- boar abated. I was at first struck 
eich surprise ard regret; but sur- 
be mize and regret quickly gave way 
40s disdain. “ Shall not the sultan 
- amurath (said 1) to whom a 
1 thonsand kings pay tribute, and 
nes n whose band is the life of na- 
L 01 tions; shall not Amurath strike a 
| Vie dog that offends him, without be- 
ion ng eproached for having trans- 
dan nesed the rule of right?“ My 
| me ing again pressed my finger, and 
er ne ruby became more pale: im- 
000 nediately the palace shook with 
ple purst of thunder, and the geni- 
3 w Syndarac again stood before 
„ Wane, 4 
dla Amurath (said he) thou hast 
at n ended against thy brother of the 
tcl ue; a being who, like thee, has 
Juhi "Weeceived from the Almighty a ca- 
ell & city of pleasure and pain; plea- 
uche are which caprice is not allowed 
divert suspend, and pain which jus- 
— ce only has a right to inflict. If 
1 t "Won art justified by power, in 
vs e icting inferior beings, I should 
unt 1 justified in afflicting thee ; 
it to tl, my power yet spares thee, 
Fes tha Keause it is directed by the laws 
lour e sovereign goodness, and be- 
* use thou mayest yet be reclaim- 


by admonition: but yield not 
the impulse of quick resent— 
ent, nor indulge in cruelty the 
mardness of disgust, lest by 
t laws of goodness I be com- 
led to afflict thee; for he that 
ms reproof, must be reformed 
punishment, or lost for ever.“ 
at the presence of Syndarac I 
s troubled, and his words co- 
red me with confusion: I fell 
ktrate at his feet, and heard 
u pronounce with a milder ac- 
a, *Expect not henceforth that 


ccessfu 
atigu 


aglo, 
hat hi 
press . 
umpi 
ring | 
vas n 
esses, 
88 of 
W WI 
SCart 
d hi 
corn 
10Me 
finge 
ub), 


"ance, or gratify the security 
peculation: confide in my 


ndship, and trust implicitly to 
| ng,” | 
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ould answer the demands of 
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As the chace had produced so 
much infelicity, I did not repeat 
it; but invited my nobles to a 
banquet, and entertained them 
with dancing and music. I had 
given leave that all ceremony 
should be suspended, and that the 
company should treat me not as a 

sovereign but an equal, because 
the conversation would otherwise 
be encumbered or restrained; 
and ] encouraged others to plea- 
santry, by indulging the luxutri- 
ancy of my own imagination. But 
though I affected to throw ot? the 
trappings of rovalty, J had not 
sufficient maghaninity to despise 
them. Jenjoved the voluntaryde- 
ference which was paid me, and 
was secretly offended at Alibeg. 
my vizier, who endeavoured to 
prevail upon the assembly to en- 
joy the liberty that had been giv- 
en them, and was himself an ex- 
ample of the conduct that he re- 
commended. I singled out as the 
subject of my ratlery, the mar 
who alone deserved my approba- 
tion : he, believed my condescen- 
sion to be sincere, and imagined 
that he was securing my favour hy 
thut behaviour which had incur- 
red mv displeasure: hewas there- 
fore grieved and confounded fo 
perceive that I laboured to render 
him ridiculous and contemptible ; 
I enjoyed his pain, and was clat- 
ed at my success; but my atten- 
tion was suddenly called to my 
ring, and I perceived the ruby 
change colour. I deststed for a 
moment; but some of my courti- 
ers having discovered and second- 
ed my intention, I felt my vanity 
and my recentment gratified; [ 
endeavoured to wash away the 
remembrance of my ring with 
wine; my satire hecome more 
bitter, and Alibeg discovered yet 
greater distress. My ring again 
reproached me; hut TI still per- 
Severed; the vizier was at length 
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... Scarce 


Aieit —ͤ 2 — fy tee i ot 


roused to his defence; probably 


he had discovered and despised 


my weakness: his replies were so 


poignant, that 1 became outra- 


geous, and descended from rail- 
lery to invective. At length, dis 


guising the anguish of his mind 
with a smile, „Amurath (said he) 
if the sultan should know, that 
aller having invited your friends 


to ſestivity and merriment, you 


had assumed his authority, and 


insulted those who were not a- 


ware that you disdained to be 


treated with the familiarity of 


friendship, you would certainly 


fall under his displeasure. 
The severity of this sarcasm, 


which was extorted by long pro- 


vocation from a man warmed 
with wine, stung me with intoler- 


able rage: I started up; and, 


spurning him from the table, was 


about to draw my poinard when 
my attention was again called to 
my ring, and I perceived, with 


s0me degrce of regret, that the 
ruby had faded almost to a per- 
tect white. V 

But instead of resolving to be 
more watchſul against whatever 
might bring me under this silent 
reproof, I comforted myself that 


the genius would no more alarm 


me with his presence. The irre- 
gularities of my conduct increas- 
ed almost imperceptibly, and the 
intimations of my ring become 
proportionably more frequent, 
though less forcible; till at last 
they were so familiar, that I 
remaiked when they 
were given, and when they were 
suspended. ES 

It was soon discovered that I 
was pleased with servility; ser- 
vility, therefore, was practised, 
and I rewarded it sometimes 


with a pension, and sometimes 


with a place. Thus the govern- 
ment of my kingdoms was left 
to petty tyrants, who oppressed 


- reproach, 


— — — 
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the people to enrich themselves. 


In the wean time I filled my ser. 


aglio with women, among whon 
I abandoned myself to sensuality 
without enjoying the pure de. 
light of that love which arise; 
from esteem. But 1 had not yet 
Stained my hands with blood, nor 
dared to ridicule the laws whic 
I neglected to fulfil. 
My resentment against Alibeg, 
however unjust, was inflexible, 


and terminated in the most per. 


fect hatred: 1 degraded hin 
from his office, but I still kept 
him at court, that I might emhit. 
ter his life by perpetual indig. 
nities, and practise against him 
new schemes of malevolence. 
Selima, the daughter of this 
prince, had been intended by my 
father for my wife ; and the mar. 
riage had been delayed only by 
his death: but the pleasure and 
the dignity that Alibeg would 
derive from this alliance, had 
now charged my purpose. Yet 
such was the beauty of Selina, 
that I gazed with desire; and 
such was her wit, that I listened 
with delight; I therefore resolr- 
ed, that I would, if possible, se. 
duce her to voluntary prostitution; 
and thai when her beauty $bould 
yield to the charm of variety] 
would dismiss her with marks ol 
disgrace. But in this attempt! 
could not succeed; my volicita- 
tions wee rejected, sometimes 
with tears, and sometimes with 
I become every da 
more wretched, by seeking 
bring calamity upon others; ! 
considered my disappointment 3s 
the triumph of a slave, Whon 
wished but did not dare to de 
stroy; and I regarded his daug! 
ter us the instrument of my di 
honour. Thus the tendernes 
which before had often sbabel 
my purpose, was weakened; ! 
desire of beauty became as sel 
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and as sordid an appetite as my 
desire of food: and as I had no 
hope of obtaining the compleat 
gratification of my lust and my 
revenge, I determined to enjoy 
Selima by force, as the only ex- 
pedient to alleviate my torment. 
She resided by my command in 
an appartment of the seraglio, 
and I entred her chamber at mid- 
aight by a private door of which 
[ hada key; but with inexpres- 
sible vexation J found it empty. 
To be thus disappointed in my 
last attempt at the very moment 
in which I thought I had insured 
success, distracted me with rage; 
and instead of returning to my 
chamber, and concealing my de- 
sign, I called for her women. They 


ran in pale and trembling : I de- 
manded the lady; they gazed at 


me astonished and terrified; and 
then looking upon each other, 
stood silent. I repeated my de- 
mand with fury and execration, 
and to enforce it called aloud for 
the ministers of death: they then 
fell prostrate at my feet, and de- 
clared with one voice that they 
knew not where she was; that 
they had left her, when dismissed 
for the night, sitting on a sofa 
pensive and alone; and that no 


person had since to their know-_ 


ledge passed in or out of her ap- 
artment, In this account, how- 


ever incredible, they presisted 


without variation; and having 
filled the palace with alarm and 
confusion, I was obliged to retire, 
without gaining any intelligence 
by what means 1 had been baf- 
fled, or on whom to turn my re- 
sentment. I reviewed the trans- 
actions of the night with anguish 
and regret, and bewildered my- 


zelf among the innumerable possi- 


bilities that might have produced 
my disappointment. I remem- 
bered that the windows. of Se- 
lima's appartment were open, 
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and I imagined that she might 
that way have escaped into the 
gardens of the seraglio. But 
why should she escape who had 


never been confined ? If she had 


designed to depart, she might 
have departed by day. Had she 
an assignation? And did she in- 
tend to return, without being 
known to have been absent? This 
supposition increased my torment 
because, if it was true, Selima 


bad granted to my slave, that 


which she had refused to me. But 
as all these conjectures were un- 
certain, I determined to make 
her absence a pretence to destroy 
her father. 5 
In the morning I gave orders 
that he should be seized, and 
brought before me ; but while I 
was yet speaking, he entered and 
prostrating himself, thus anti- 
cipated my accusation: © May 
the sultan Amureth, .in whose 
wrath the angel of death goes 


forth, rejoice for ever in the smile 


of heaven! Let the wretched 
Alibeg perish : but let my lord 
remember Selima with mercy ; 
let him dismiss the slave in whom 
he ceases to delight.“ I heard no 
more, but cried out“ Darest 


thou to mock me with a request, 


to dismiss the daughter whom 
thou hast stolen! thou whose 
life, that has been so often for- 
feited, T have yet spared! Re- 
store her within one hour, or af- 
fronted mercy shall give thee up. 
O! said he, let not a mighty so 
vereign of the east sport with the 
misery of the weak; if thou hast 
doomed us to death, let us die 
together. „„ 
Though I was now convinced 
that Alibes believed I had con- 
fined Selima, and decreed her 
death, yet I resolved to presist in 
requiring her at his hands; and 
therefore dismissed him with a 
repetition of my command, te 
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be happy. 
these words I drew off the ting, 


on me. 
| tionless and silent; horror thrilled 
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produce her within an hour up- 
pain of death. 


My ring, which during this 


series of events had given per- 
petual intimations of guilt, which 


were always disregarded, now 
pressed my finger so focribly, 
that it gave me great pain, and 
compelled my notice. I immedia- 


tely retired and gave way to the 
discontent that swelled my bo- 


som. How wretched a slave is 


Amurath to an invisible tyrant ! 


a being whose malevolence or 


envy has restrained me in the ex- 


ercise of my authority as a prince 


and whose cunning has contrived 
perpetually to insult me by inti- 
mating that every action of life 


is a crime | How long shall I 
groan under this intolerable op- 
pression! This accursed ring is 


the badge and the instrument of 
my subjection and dishonour ; he 


who gave it is now, perhaps, in 


some remote region of the air; 
perhaps, he rolls some planet 


in its orbit, agitates the southern 


ocean with a tempest, or shake 


some distant region with earth- 
quakes. But, wherever he 1s, he 
has surely a more important em- 
ploy than to watch my conduct, 
Perhaps, he has contrived this 
tilisman, only to restrain me from 
the enjoyment of some good, 
which he wishes to withhold. I 


_ feel my desires are controuled ; 


and to gratify these desires is to 
As I pronounced 


and threw it to the ground with 
disdain and indignation; immedi— 
ately the air grew dark, a cloud 


burst in thunder over my head, 


and the eyes of Syndarac was up- 
I sto0d before him mo- 


in my veins, and my hair stood 


_ upright. I had neither power to 


deprecate his anger, nor to con- 
fess my faults. In his counte- 


rest. 
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nance there was a calm severity, 
and I heard him pronounce these 
words: Thou hast now, as far 
as it is in thy own power, thrown 
off humanity and degraded thy 
being; thy form therefore shall 
no longer conceal thy nature, nor 
thy example render thy vices con- 
tagious.” He. then touched me 
with his rod, and while the sound 
of his voice yet vibrated in m 

ears, I ſound myself in the nudgt 
of a desert, not in the form of a 
man, but of a monster, with the 
fore parts of my body like a wolf, 
and the hind parts like a goat, 1 
was still conscious to every event 
of my lite, and my intellocfas 
powers were continued, tho' m 

passions were irritated to frenzy. 
I now rolled in the sand in an 
agony not to be described; and 
now hastily traversed the desert, 
impelled only by the vain desire 
of flying from myself. I now bel. 
lowed with rage, and now how! 
ed in despair: this moment! 
breathed execration against the 
genius, and the next reproached 
myself for having forfeited his 
friends,, 

By this violent agitation of 
mind and body, the powers of 
both were soon exhausted: I 
crawled into a den which J per- 


ceived near me, and immediately 


sunk down in a state of insensi- 
bility, I slept; but sleep, in- 
stead of prolonging, put an end 
to this interval of quiet. The ge- 
nius still terrified me with his pre- 
sence; I heard his sentence re- 
peated, and felt again all the hor- 
rors of my transformation. When 
I awaked, I was not reſreshed; 


calamity, though it is compelled 


to admit slumber, can yet exclude | 
But I was now roused by 
hunger; for hunger, like sleep, 
is icresistible. | 

IJ went out in search of prey; 


and if 1 felt any alleviation of 
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misery, beside the hope of satis- 
fring my appetite, it was in the 
thought of tearing to pieces what- 
ever I chould meet, and inflicting 
some part of the evil which J 
endured ; for though! regretted 
my punishment I did not repent 
of my crimes; and as I imagined 
Syndarac would now neither mi— 
tigate nor increase my sufferings, 


I was not restrained, either by 


hope or fear, from indulging my 
disposition to cruelty and re- 
renge. Bat while I was thus me- 
ditating the destruction of others, 
| trembled lest by some stronger 
ng I should be destroyed my- 
elf. | | | 
In the midst of this variety of 
torment, I heard the cry of dogs, 
the trampling of horses, and the 
shout of hunters; and such is the 
love of life, however wretched, 
that my heart sunk within me at 


the sound. To hide myself was 


impossible, and I was too much 
enfeebled either to fly or resist. 


| stood still till they came up. At 
first vey gazed at me with won- 


der, and doubted whether they 
chould advance; but at length a 
slave threw a net over me, and I 
was dragged to the city. 

I now entered the metropolis 
of my empire amidst the noise 
and tumult of a rabble, who the 
day before would have hid them- 
9 my presence. I heard 
the sound of music at a distance: 
the heralds approached, and Ali- 
beg was proclaimed in my stead. 
[ was now deserted by the multi- 
tude, whose curiosity was divert- 
ed by the pomp of the procession, 


and was conducted to the r= 


where other savages were kept, 
which custom has considered as 
part of the regalia. | | 
My keeper was a black slave, 
whom I did not remember ever 
o haye seen, and in whom it 


ble to his office. 
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would indeed have been a fatal 
presumption to have stood before 
me. After he had given me food, 
and the vigour of nature was re- 
stored, he discovered in me such 
tokens of ferocity, that he suffer- 
ed me to fast many hours before 
I was' again fed. I was so en- 
raged at this delay, that forget- 


ting my dependence, I roared 


horribly when he again approach- 
ed me: so that he found it ne- 
cessary to add some blows to hun- 


ger, that he might gain such as- 


cendancy over me, as was suita- 
By this slave 
therefore I was alternatelybeaten 
and famished, till the fierceness 
of my disposition being suppres- 
sed by fear and languor, a milder 

temper insensibly stole upon me; 
and a demeanour that was begun 


by constraint was continued by 


habit. OE . 
I was now treated with less se- 
verity, and strove to express 
something like gratitude, that 
might encourage my keeper to 
yet greater kindness. His vani- 
ty was flattered by my submissi- 
on; and, to shew as well his cou— 
rage as the success of his discip- 
line, he ventured sometimes to 
caress me in the presence of those 
whose curiosity brought them to 
see me. A kind of friendship thus 
imperceptibly grew between us, 
and I felt some degree of the aſ- 
fection that I had feigned. It hap- 
pened that a tiger which had been 
lately taken, broke one day into 
my den, while my keeper was 
giving me my provision; and 
leaping upon him, would instantly 
have torn him to pieces, if I had 
not seized the savage by the 
throat, and dragged him to the 
ground : the slave presently dis- 
patched him with his dagger, and 
turned about to caress his deliver- 
er; but starting suddenly hack- 
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wards, he stood motionless with 
astonishment, perceiving that I 


was no longer a monster but adog. 


I was myself conscious of the 
change which had again passed 
upon me; and, leaping out of 
my den, escaped from my con- 
finement. This transformation I 
considered as a reward of my 
fidelity, and was perhaps never 
more happy than in the first mo- 


ments of my escape; for I reflec. 
ted that, as a dog, my liberty was, 


not only restored, but insured ; 
J was no longer suspected of 


| nes which rendered me un- 


t for society; I had some faint 


resemblance of human virtue, 


which is not found in other ani- 
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mals, and thererore hoped to he 
more generally caressed. But it 
was not long before this joy sub- 
sided in the remembrance of that 
dignity from which 1 had fall-n, 
and from which I was still at an 
immeasurable distance. Yet | 
lifted up my heart in gratitude to 
the power who had once more 
brought me within the circle of 
nature. As a brute, I was more 
thankful for a mitigation of my 
punishment, than as a king I had 
been for offers of the highest hap- 
piness and honour. And who, that 


is not taught by affliction, can 


justly estimate the bounties of 
heaven ? _— 
To be concluded in our next. 


Directions for observing Meteors, 5 by Dr. Maskelyne, the Astronomer 


| Royal, at Greenwich, continued from our last. 


4. Whether both the body and 


the tail burst, and how many parts 
this bursting produced, and whe- 


ther this happened before or after 
it arrived at its greatest appa- 


rent altitude; the length of the 


tail before the Meteor burst ; and 
indeed every alteration of its 
length they observeß whether the 
Meteor appeared very faint at first 
and gradually grew brighter, or 


appeared very bright at once; 


and whether it was extinguished 
suddenly, or by degrees. 5 
3. How long the appearance 


lasted. 


6. Whether a sound or sounds 


(as of an explosion) was heard 
some minutes after its disappear- 
ance, and how long, and from 


what point of the compass they 


thought it came. 


7. The bearing and distance of 
the place of observation from the 


nearest 'market-town should be 


% 


put down. 


As sound moves only at the rate 
of 13 miles in a minute, the ob- 
server should patiently wait for 
at least 8 or 10 minutes, listen- 


ing for the sound; for all Meteors 


appear to be very many miles in- 
deed nearer to the observer than 
they really are. | 


REMARKS. 
Curious persons may avail them- 
selves of observations made even 
by the most illiterate, by causing 
them to trace with a stick the 
path which the Meteor described 
in the Heavens, according to the 
best of their recollection. The 
observations would be better 


made, if you accompany the per- 


son to the very spot where ie 
saw the Meteor, for there the 
neighbouring objects, such as 


roads, houses, or trees, will much 


assist his memory. The apps: 
rent altitudes of the Meteor are 
best found by a quadrant, (a com- 


8 S 


mon wooden one of 3 inches ra- 
dias divided into degrees will 
suffice) which the person should 
direct to the points in the Hea- 
vens where the Meteor appeared 
to him, if he saw it, or even to 
zuch points where the illiterate 

rson above-mentioned pointed. 
n like manner its bearings should 
be found by a compass. To as- 
certain how long the appearance 
lasted, he should trace over its 
path in the Heavens with its pro- 
per velocity, while another per- 
son observes the time by a watch 
or clock that shews seconds, or 
by the number of swings of a 
temporary Jeon made by a 
musket-ball, or any small weight 
zuspended by a string of 39 inches 
long from the center of the ball 
or weight, which will swing se- 
conds. Without some such me- 
thod as this, they will be apt to 
estimate the time much longer 
than it 1s. 


It would be well if those per- 


sons, who happen to see a Meteor, 


would put down the time by their 
watch when it first appeared, or 
was at its greatest altitude, or 


burst, or disappeared, and again 


when they hear the sound ; and 


as common watches are liable to 
vary much in a few hours, that 
they would, as soon after as may 


be, ſind the error of their watch 


by comparing it with a good re- 
gulator; for if the exact times 
could be had at different places, 
the absolute velocity of the Me- 
teor, the velocity of the sound 


propagated to ns from the high- 


12 a. 
1 
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NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


er regions of the atmosphere, 


and the longitudes of places miglhs 


be determined. 
Even in cloudy weather it might 


be useful to note the times of ac- 


cidental explosions, or any unu- 
sual sounds heard, with the points 
of the compass from which they 
are thought to come, whether in 
the day or night, and of sudden 
illuminatipns of the sky in the 
night, as they may prove afler- 


wards to have been owing to Me- 


teors, and will serve some of the 
purposes above-mentioned, 


hese Meteors enerally leave 


a visible trackof faint light behind 


them, which gives time to ob- 


servers to ascertain the path, ei- 


ther by the stars near it, or the 


observations of altitudes and bear- 
ings. Meteors are sometimes 
seen in the day- light. It may not 
be amiss to apprise observers, 
that estimations of altitudes made 
without an instrument, are very 


uncertain, owing to ſho apparent 
h 


figure of the sky being the seg- 
ment of a sphere, whose center 
is greatly below the surface of the 
earth; so that persons will be apt 
to judge an object which js near 
the Horizon to be much higher 
than it is; at 239 of altitude, they 
may think it at 45%, and to be in 
or near the Zenith, when with 
an instrument it would be ſound 
10 or 20 degrees from it. This 
points out the necessity for ob- 
servers to mention whether they 


estimate their altitudes, or ob- 
served them with an instrument. 
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ANECDOTES, . 


Duting the retreat of our troops commonly bad, a corps of the 


in Holland on the 7th inst. while guards was much scattered, when 


they were flouncing through the the commanding officer called out 


mud in a part of the road un- to the men to form „tee deen; — 
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334 ANECDOTES, &c. 


«Damme! shouts a grenadier, 


from between two mountains of 
mud, I am © 799 deep” already; J 


* 


am ui to the neck 1” 


Mr. Boswelb's account of Dr. 


Johnson's good things is pretty vo- 
luminous; but by some accident 


or other he has omitted one, which 


is not unworthy of a corner in his 
collection. Coming on a sudden 
into the, Doctor's f 

morning, Mr. Boswell exc | 
„Heavens, what a scurrilous 
world is this! What do you think 
. I have just heard 


Todgin 7 one 


aimed, 


ou called, 


- 


Doctor? They say, that you are 


' a great bull. dig,” Ah! said the 
Doctor, and what do you think 
they say of you, Bozzy? That you 


are a tn kettle tied to his tail.” 


Lord Chief Justice Holt, who 


had been very wild in his youth, 


was once out with one of his rak- 


ing companions on a journey into 
the country: they had spent all 
their money, and after many con · 
sultations what to do, it was re- 
solved, that they should part com- 
pany, and try their fortune sepa- 
rately. Holt got to an inn at the 
end of a straggling village, and 
putting a good face on the mat- 
ter, ordered his horse to be well 


taken care of, called for a room, 
bespoke a supper, and ſooked af- 


ter his bed. He then strolled into 


the kitchen, where he saw a lass 
about 13 years old, shivering with 


an ague: he inquired of his land- 
lady, a widow, who the girl was, 
ra how long she had been ill. 
The good woman told him, that 
she was her daughter, ing 
1 


child; and that she had been i 
near a year, notwithstanding all 


the assistance she could procure 
from physic, at an expence which 
almost ruined her. He shook his 
head at the doctors, and bade the, 


woman be under no farther con- 


cern, for that her daughter oll 


vent a circuit into the same cout- 


"rags, and bound many tine 


. deliberation, one after the othe 
and at oy 
ment, wi 


| ed 
never have another fit. He they 55 
wrote a few unintellible words in incic 
court hand, on a scrap of parch. at $ 
ment, which had been the direc. hims 
tion of a hamper, and rolling it up, Wh this 
ordered that it should be bound Wil now 
upon the girl's wrist, and remain whie 
there till she was well. As it hay. WM char: 
pened the ague returned no more, Ml whic 
and Holt having continued there WI woul 
a week, now called for his bil, WM for v 
with as much courage as if hi; Wl endat 
pockets had been filled with gold. tenan 
Ah! God bless you (says the whict 
old woman) you are nothing in WW powe 
my debt, I am sure; I wish sense! 
was able to pay you for the cure Wi with 
you have performed on my daugh. Wi this w 
ter; and if I had had the happi. iſ cause, 
ness to see you ten months 280 then 
it would have saved me forty cämst 
pounds.“ Holt, with some alter. and ĩt 
cation, accepted his week's . niinds 
commodation as à gratuity, and blushe 
rode away. | 85 of the 


It happened, that many year 
afterwards, when he was one a 


the judges of the king's bench, he 


ty, and among other criminal 
whom he was appointed to try 


Anz 


there was an old woman, who ws 
charged with witchcraft : to if it 
port this ebe several witnese this, bi 
swore, that she had a spell, will Artic 
which she could either cure earth t. 
cattle as were sick, or dest Aspa 
those that were well: in the ve ai 
of this spell, they said, she nd pla 
been lately detected, and it ory tl 


the 


ean! 
ret 05 
Bee 
unt 6) 
Carte 
Caulii 


nes, 


ing been $eized upon her, 
ready to be produced' in cout 
the judge then desired it mig 
be handed up to him; it appes 
ed to be a dirty ball covered vl 


round with pack-thread: dhe 
coverings he removed with gie 


found a piece of paſc 
ich he knew to be 6 


ame that he had used as an ex- 
pedient to supply his want of mo- 
ney. At the recollection of this 
incident he” changed colour, and 
gat silent; at length recollecting 
himself, he addressed the jury to 
now relate a particular of my life, 
which very ill suits my present 
character, and the station in 


would be to aggravate the folly 
for which J ought to atone, to 
endanger innocence, and coun- 
tenance superstition: this bauble 
which you suppose to have the 
power of life and death, is a 
zenseless scrawl, which I wrote 
with my own hand, and gave to 
this Woman, whom, for no other 
cause, you accuse as a witch, He 
then "related the particular cir- 
chmstance of the transaction; 
and it had such an ple, upon the 


winds of, the people, who now 


i tluched at the folly 


and criielty 


— —— O— ̃ — 


Kitchen Garden, | 
Any thing ordered last month, 
it 5 omitted, finish early in 
lis, before the rain prevents. 
Artichoke stalks cut down and 
1 them up. — 5 ö e 
Asparagus on hot-beds must 
aave ait given to it; and make 


om the stalks and finish dress- 
Lern e 
Beans— finish planting for the 
/ $i |- = 
Beets, cabbages, and carrots 
bat for deed. od 
Carfott+—take up and lay in 


; Cauliflowers under glasses and 
Manes, 8 air lo, in the 
dle o fine days. 


GARDENING. 


| this effect: © Gentlemen, I must 


which 1 sit; but to conceal it 


of their zeal, that Judge Holt's 


il GARDENING DIRECTIONS for NOVEMBER. | 


nd plant the second bed; cut 
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landlady was the last person that 
was ever tried for whicheraft in 
that county. 


It is related of the same magis- 
trate, that being once upon the 
bench at the Old Bailey, a fel- 
low was tried and convicted of a 
robbery on the highway, whom 
the judge remembered to have 
been one of his old companions. 
He was moved by that curiosity 
which is natural, upon a retro- 
spection of past life, to know the 
fortune of the cotemporaries with 
whom he was once associated, 
and of whom he had known no- 


thing for many years; he there. 


fore asked the fellow what was 
become of Tom such a one, and 
Will such a one, and the rest of 


the knot to which they belonged. 


The fellow, fetching a deep sigh, 
and making a low bow, Ah! 
my Lord (said he) they are all 
hanged but your Lordihih and 1.” 


Celery— earth up when dry, to 
blanch. | = | 
_ Endive, not planted out, take 
« and plant on the south side 
of a ridge, raised up two feet. 


Lettuces on hot-beds— attend 
to, and give them air in the mid- 


dle of the dax. 
Mushroom- beds guard from 
wet. 3 | 


Parsneps, and large - rooted 


parsley—take up. 71.0 
Peas and beans above-ground, 


draw earth to, and place traps to 


catch mice. | 
Potatoes— dig up, sort them, 
pick out the damaged ones, and 
reserve the best for winter use. 
Radishes—sow about the 10th, 
and spread straw over the beds. 
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356 GARDENING. . 


Spinach—hoe again, if it be 

too thick. $5 
Weed all the crops, and rake 

off the weeds. 8 


Haower- Garden and Shrubbery, 

Bulbous roots intended forblow- 
ing in water early, may now be 
placed on the glasses, and let all 
others be finished planting at the 


beginning of the month. 


Those in pots or boxes must be 


frequently watered, and placed 


as much in the sun as possible. 


Composts wanted for flowers in 
spring should now be collected, 


such as loam, sand, rotten- tan, 
dung, &c. let them be laid in dry 
sunny places, and be frequently 
turned over.. 3 
Myrtles planted against walls 


Should have two boards, about 
six inches wide fixed, one on each 


Side,” and a third at the top, on 


which a mat should be nailed, to 
roll up occasionally. 
Sghrubberies should be pruned, 


Shrubs and trees should be 
finished planting very early in the 
month, and then long litter or 
turf, turned downwards, should 
be laid over the roots, to keep 
out the frost. e 


Fruit-Garden and Orchard, 
Any thing ordered last month, 
if omitted, finish early in this. 
Apples and pears finish gather. 
ing; aſter they have lain together 
and sweated, the most r 
sorts, should be wiped dry. 
Apple and pear-trees—prune 
and plant. 4 
Espaliers and standards —prune 
N 
Figs—prune, and pull off the 
green ones. | 
Orchards—finish planting at the 


beginving of the month, and stake 


the trees. | | 

Strawberries in pots for forcing, 
place under frames, and attend 
- to the; alpines. 


Wall-trees— finish pruning and 


and digged or hoed. planting. 
——— a 
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Poetry. | 


WLLIAM's LAMENTATION. The dropp'd her juy, her lip tho! pate, 


And blue each harmless finger-nail, 
She's beautiful in death. | 


As o'er her lovely limbs I weep, 

I scarce can think her but asleep; 
How wonderfully tame 

And yet her voice is really gone, 

And dim those eyes that lately shone 

With all the lightning's flame. 


Death was indeed a daring wight, * 

To take it in his head to smite, 
To lift his dart to hit her; 

For as she was so great a woman, 
When the rack'd soul is not attun'd to joy, And car'd a single fig for no man, 
When sorrow an internal monarch rei — 5 I thought he fear'd to meet her. 
lu rain the choristers their powers employ, Still is that voice, of late so strong, 
[ hate their music, I abhor their strains. That many a sweet Capricio sung, 
Tre velvet mantle of the skirted mead, And beat in sounds the spheres. 

The rich varieties of Autumn's store, No longer must those fingers play 
Till the full bosom is from trouble freed, a "_ 

Disgust the sight, and yield dt joys no Have sooth'd my ravish'd ears, \ 
By more, Ah me! indeed I'm much inclin'd 
Ogce, ere the golden sun illum'd the day, | 


Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus 

amori. VIR G. 

| | Sky ? 
WAY blooms the radiance of the morning 
Why fly the beauties of the seasons round ? 
Why buds the blossom with the glossy dye? 
Ah, why does Nature beautify the ground? 
Whilst softly floating on the zephy's wing, 
The melting accents of the thrushes rise; 

And all the glories of creastion spring, 

To charm the senze, and harmonise the 
"RY | skies. 


Througf the grey twilight of the dubious Nor hurt her dear repose; 
morn, | way, Nor think I now with rage she'd roar, 
To woodlands, lawns, and hills I took my Were 1 to put my flagers o'er, 


And listen d to the echoes of the morn. And touch her precious nose. 
p | view, Here let me hilosophic pause; 
C d on the prospect, sought the varied Ho kn ntl are Nature's laws! 
— d the meanders of the bubling stream; When lady's breath retires, 
tom joy to joy uninterrupted flew, Its fate the flaming passions share, 
And thought existence but a fairy dream, Supported by a little air, 


: : "FM way, 0 
Now thro! the gloomy cloister's len gib nin 5 Like culinary fires 


« Britons strike home,, that many a day 


To think I now might speak my mind, 


Thro' all the terrors frantic sorrowframes, 


lose the minutes of the ling'ring day, 


And cooly view at night the starry flames. 


Most cruel,” sweet, inexorable fair! 
O must I unregarded seek the grave? 


Must I, from all my bosom loves, repair ? 
When one indulgent smile from thee 


think! 


would save? 


Whene' er I hear the bagpipe's note, 
Shall Fancy fix on Grizzle's throat, 

And loud instructive lungs :; | 
O Death, in her, though only one, 


Are lost a thousand charms unknown, 


At least a thousand tongues. 
Soon as I heard her last sweet sigh, 
And saw her gently- closing eye, 

How great was my surprise! b 


Let Mercy plead my cause, and think, O Yet have I not, with impious breath, 
A love like mine but ill deserves thy hate; Accus'd the hard decrees of Death, 


R:member, 1 am tott'ring on the brink, 


Thy smile or censure Seags my final fate. 


PALGRAVE, J. H. B. 


THE TENDER HUSBAND. 


LO, to the cruel hand of Fate, 
Ny poor dear Grizzle, meck · soul d mate, 
Nesigns her tuneful breath: 2 


Nor blam'd the righteous skies. 


Why do I groan in deep despair, 
Since She'll be soon an angel fair? 
Ah, why my bosom smite? 


Could Grief my Grizzle's life restore; 


But let me give such ravings o'er, 
Whatever is, is right. 


Oh, Doctor! you are come too late 45 


No more of physic's virtues prate, 
That could not save my lamb: 


— — 
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Nor one more bolus shall be given; 


You shall not ope her mouth, by heavy” n, 


And Grizzle's gullet cram. 


Enough of boluses, poor heart, 

And pills, she took, to load a cart, 
Before she clos'd her eyes; 

But an. my; word is here a law, 

Zounds! with a bolus in her jaw, 
She shall not seek the skies. 

Good Sir, good doctor, go away, 

To hear my sighs no longer stay, 

For this my poor lost treasure: 
I thank you for your pains and skill, 


When next you come pray bring your bill, 


Lu pay it, Sir, with pleasure. 


Ye friends who come to mourn her doom, 
For God's sake gently tread the room, 


Nor call her,frqw the blest; 

In soltest silence drop the tear, 

In whispers breathe the fervent Pray r, 
To bid her spirit rest. 


Repress the sad, the wounding scream, 
I cannot bear of grief extreme; 


Enough one litile sigh; 


Besides, the loud alarm of wick 
In many @ mind way start behiet 


Our noise is all a lie. 
Good nurses, 


Her mouth, ab © slowly close; 


| Her mouth, à magic tongue that held, | 
Whose soſtest tane, at times, compell'd, 


To peace, my loudesh wars. 


And, carpenter, far my sad sake, 
Of stoutest oak her coibu make, 
I'd not be stingy, sure; 


| Procure of steel the strongest screws, 


For who would paltry pence refuse, 
* lodge his wiſe secure? 


ve peaple who thę corpse convey, 
With cautiou tread the doleful way , 
Nor shake ber precious head; 
Since Fame reports, « coſſin tost, 
With careless swing against a post, 
Did once disturb the dead. | 


Farewell, my love, for ever lost! 


Nebler troubled be thy gentle ghost, 


That I a will woo; 
By all our past delights, my dear, 
No more tha marriage chain PU Vear, 


P. -x take me if I do! 


: oW1 THE SLAVE TRADE. 
Humanity must shudder at the thought, 


r Afric* s injured Sons endure, 
Torn from their native home, for Slavery 


Of what 


bought, 


Doom'd to 1 > life of woe and Care, 


At the 


| shraud my lam with ve, 
Her limbs, with geptlest hngers spare, 


318 POETRY «| 


Have they not cause to rue the fatal d 
When, Europe's sons first enter'd their 
domain, 

From. _” own country basely torn ay ay, 
To waste their lives in misery and pain, 
Sure one would think that Pity's soothing 

strain, more, 
Wou'd whisper Albion's sons t' usurp ng 
No more to hold the dread tyrannic fein: 
But ver their woes the balm of corhſort 
pour, 


But ah! their ears are shut to Afric' $ eh 


Still do her sons the chains of slavery 
wear, 
And «till, alas ! \ unheeded do they sigh, 
And Unger out their lives in toil and eare, 
My youthful pen, tho' feebly, does i impart, 
et sure amanity will shed a tear 
deep anguish of the Negro's heart, 
hen Torc'd from friends and parents den, 


5 Sbould vn not grieve, if from oux country 


borne, 12 ; dear! 

If forc'd — all on earth we held mo 

Should, we not think that we had cause to 
mourn, 


To lead a, life of slavery and care. 


But this, alas! th' afflicted Negroes lot, 


May they soon find a friendly kind redres, 

In freedom may their woes be sohn forgot, 
Nor ever more experience distress. 

Nrnes. C. AV, 


EPIG RAN. on @ 10145 Pr each 


— — 


| WITH zuch velocity of empty ound, 


Thou pourst forth nonsence on the audience 
round, : 


It seems as if some demon fill'd thy breast, 


It not, at least the pulpit is possess d. 
Thou art its dæmon; whom we all implore 
Once to come out, and enter it no more, 


PALGRAVE, J. H. B. 


OSGAR?; PRAYER. 


ELFz1D the beautiful daughter of Oscar 
vas @ captive amongst the Druids, and 
designed as a sacrifice to the gods. A- 

* 7 a storm of thunder and lightning, 
17775 to the Druid mountain, in ore 
3H o procure, by his supplications, 
and an offer of his own life upon the al- 
tar, his daughter's tiberty. 


OSGAR., rage, 
YE winds, that warring thus, around me 
Ceave your rude thunders on the wretch 
who dies; 
Poor is the triumph ger desponding Age, 
ROW ns r in his sighs. 


———— ñ—ꝑ U — — — w— — — — 


POETRY. 3N 


Yeforked lightnings that around me flame, Have I nof walk'd with many a sheeted 
Ye mark two languid eyes that weep and ghost, - gloom ; 
their beam, Midst the dread silence of the midnight 


wt. , their 2 8 | 

Once, Fol „like you, high-kindling shone On moonlight mountains met the haggard 
Tin Time, and dark Misfortune, dimm'd Row the tomb? 
their ray. How wild! with all their horrors from 


'Forbear, alas! to thwart my way forlorn, Shrunk Penury, ascrawlmg from the grave, 
Wet with the falling tears of fondest love; Myer left, with s0rrowing'dbwricast'eye 
For life, I here a captive daughter mourn, my door: _ gave, 
And court compassion from the Druid Thanks to the gods, who wealth to Osgar 


ol 


FT Boe. „ And taught its happy worth to help the 
My feeble bending form, and scanty hair, . | 


Grown white with grief, my tender cause A qayghter's virtues are my only boast 3 
should plead; eee Asweet simplicity; unspoil'd by art: 
Wake a small pity on my deep daspair, Lo, with my Elfrid's life, a world is lost! 
And bid the Druids stay the bloody deed, All, all forsakes me, "bug a breaking 
[on their hearts my sorrows nought avail, heme... ; 88 
What, without Elfrid, life, poor life en- O s$pare the terrors of a blameless maid, ; 
endears? And let My sufferings her dear days pro- 


— 


Then kill me; then 'tis'Mercy lulls the wail 


X n | 1 
Of one who counts the moments by his O! be these limbs along your altat laid; 
. Ober bleeding Os Ax hymn the victim's 
gt 2 | song. x : 
Io Tux Dapins, . The sigh that wafts the g so 


5 3 from others with unwillingz flight; 

ae Fit ©. Vith joy MY spirit shall desert its clay, 
Whose only daughter is his soul's delight! An bes ed en, 

For her à father woe-hegone and wan, — bleas'yoh Druids for the cruel rite. 
With horror darkens e'en the shade of Let not my Elfrid see my blood-stain'd 

C 1 = hair, 1 

Fathers of virtue, why this long delay? _* or cheek 80 pale, which saves her pre- 
O lead your willing victim to the shrine : A scene 50 bad her gentle nature spare; 

Quick let me elose these eyes upon the day, Her wounded heart, so oft, would weep 
That, Elfrid, light may beam for years to death, 4 


284 | | Yet would my Flfrid see nofrown appear, 


Hate with the knife of fate ye Druid bands, „As sullen sorrow ing for the loss of life ; | 
And thus my daughter's prison door un- I'll teach my languid cheek a smile to wear, 
TTT And sho its triumph in the tender strife. 
Forbear to bind with cords my wither'd Enough of woe her d 
Her eye will drop a pearl on Osgar's tomb; When cold beneath the lonely turf L lie: 
„Her sighs be balm where era is laid; The bleeding hist'ry of à patents love, 
Those = give, and I will bless my Will often dim the crystal of her eye. 


rooping strength will 


1 ask no happier offering to my shade. Ve Gods! when dead, permit my ghost to 
Fathers of knowledge, Why this lohg delay? Nen. | 


Speak, am I not a victim for yon sphere? Peace to her turtle bosom to impart ; 
When from your holy mandates did I stray, To guard from pining thought her tender 
And drew from Virtue's wounded eye the 5 bloom, her heart. 


tear ? And snatch from Woe's o'crwhelming flood 


When did I cease your temples to adore ? Thus, thus, attendant be my watchful 


4 


Or view'd unaw'd the Druids ancient fire? shade, like eye; 
a 


These rocks, these idols, I confess'! their Tin Fate, commanding, seal her dove- 
pow'r, | tyre, Then let me fondly clasp my darling maid, 


And rev'rent sung their wonders tomy And add another glory to your sky. 
When was the faith of Osgar known 30 fail? O deal the blow, and Elfrid's form release, 


What injur'd spirits of my slights com- He gaid-z-the melting Druids heard his 
plain? pray'r! | | 


p / " 5 hs 
t spectre, midst the thunders of the Rever'd his virtues, bade him go in peace, 


On on G a. mournſul call'd, and call'd, And to a father's ſondness gave the fair, 
in vain * | ; 1292 5 ä 
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360 OCCURRENCES 


MARRIAGES. DEATHS. 


— — f 


| Sep. 30. Mr. Robert Howe of Lately in London, Mr, jj 
ll. : Wetherden, to Miss Edwards of Clark, late of Stoke Park, ye; 
 Haughley, | | this town, 
October 1. Mr. John Bethel of Sept. 25. At Hartham Pa 
Stowmarket, to Miss Bird of Wilts, Robert Colvile, Esg. lat 
Stonham. | | of Hemingston-Hall. 

2. Mr. John Ward of Thel- 27. At Hadleigh, aged 64, Mr, 
netham to Miss Spencer of Stow- Eliz. Ottey, relict of the Rey, 


market. ES, Mr. Ottey. 
4. Mr. Ward of Newton, to Same day at Hitcham, aged 85, 
Miss Garrard of Haughley. Mr. C. Spurdens. 


7. Mr. 8. Heckford of Great Oct. 2. Mr. John Sawyer, agel 
Bentley, to Miss Mary Dunthorne 46, of Dunham- Reach Farm neit 
of Colchester. I Tpewel.” | 
8. By the Rev. Dr. Frank, W. Lately at Manningtree, Mr. 
H. Williams, sq. of the East- Aldham 
Norfolk militia, to Miss Maria 13. At Wingfield Castle, Mr, 
| | Pytches of Alderton. Burcham of this town. 


i : Mr. R. Cox, attorney, London, Lately, Mr. Cullington, at te oy 

1 to Miss Collett of Woodbridge. Barley-Mow, Witne ham. Fro 

© 9. At Southwold, Mr. Crabb, 24. Edward Sulyard, Ex. «Mi 0-5! 

| to Miss Pyer. | Haughley Park, aged 54. rival- 

* 10. At Ipswich, G. Windham, Last week at Beccles, Mrs, Roi bara, 

0 Esq. of Cromer in Norfolk, to pers, wife of Mr. Rogers, «hop ther 

Miss Bacon, only daughter of P. keeper. At Ipswich, Mr. Jo mon ! 

* Bacon, Esq. of this town. Taylor, carpenter. oblige 

| 24. Mr. Bartlett, surgeon, of At Calcutta, in March k dis p 

Ipswich, to Miss Clark of Nor- Capt. Nathaniel Bacon, a nati Ses; 
wich. 8 5 of this town. on 

5 Fn | more 

— —02— . — | then 
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numbers, the SHIPWRECK and 4 DV ENTURES of M. PIER * 

VIAUD: giving an Account of the shocking Miseries he gusta plank 


From the 16th of February, 1766, to the 8th of May following. 
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agazine, 


| For NOVEMBER, 170. 


| The LIFE of Capt. JAMES COOK; 


1 Continued from our lat. 


e 458 IT HG; 
from the time they quitted the 
eoast.of New Holland till their ar- 
nival-at Batavia, in the island of 
Java, our navigators met with no 
other danger, but what is com- 
mon in sea-voyages. They were 
obliged to stay for some time at 
this place to repair their dama- 
ges; and on viewing the conditi- 
on of the ship, found they had 


been preserved. Both the false- 
keel and main-keel were greatly 
wjured ; great part of the sheath- 
ing was torn off; several of the 
planks were much damaged, and 
among these were two, and half 
of another, which for six feet in 
length were not above the eighth 
part of an inch in thickness, be- 
sides being penetrated with worms 
quite to the timbers. Here the 
crew were excessively annoyed 
by tick ness, Which obliged them 
to remain much longer than they 
ypc maj per mag are and 

ij wort notice, that every 
ne of the — was ill —— . 
ae gail- maker, an old man be- 
ven 70 and 80 years of age, and 


more reason than ever to admire 
the” manner in which they had 


who was drunk every night. Poor 


Tupia, with his boy Tayeto, fell 


gacrifices to the unhealthiness of 


the climate, as well as the surge- 


on, 3 seamen, and Mr. Green's 
Servant. Nor did the evil stop 


here; for on their setting out 


from Batavia, the seeds of disease 


which had been received there 


broke out in the most violent and 
fatal manner, insomuch that in 


the course of about 6 weeks there 
died one of Mr. Bank's assitants, 


by name Mr. Sporing, Mr. Par- 


kingson his natural history pain- 


ter, Mr, Green the astronomer, the 
boatswain, carpenter and mate; 
Mr. Monkhouse the midshipman, 
the corporal of the' marines, two 
of the carpenter's erew, and nine 
seamen. Even the jolly old sail- 
maker could now hold out no lon - 
ger ; but whether his death may 
not in some measure be attributed 
to his being less plentifally sup- 


plied with liquors than formerly, 
might have deserved - enquiry-- 


These unfortupate events proba- 


bly made a considerable impres- 
sion on Mr. Cook's mind; and 
perhaps induced him to direct his | 
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attention to those methods of pre- general idea, two vessels, co. 
serving the health ofseamen which structed by the same person u, 


he afterwards put in execution built the Endeavour, were Par: 
with so much success. Aſter chased for the voyage. They be 
touching at St. Helena, they con- were about 14 or 16 months gz eh 
tinued their voyage for England, at the time they were purchased 3 
where they arrived on the 11th of and, in the opinion of Capt. Cog = 
June 1771; and on the 29th of Mere as fit for the purpose as j * 
August the same year, his Majesty they had been but newly built — 
testified his approbation of Mr. The larger of the two, of 46 e! 
Cook's conduct by appointing him tons burden, was named the Re. _ 
a Captain in the navy. On this solution; the smaller, of 336 ton: w_ 
occasion Mr. Cook wished to have had the name of the Adventure: 11 
been advanced to the rank of the complement of men on boars — 
Post-Captain, which, though not the former, of which Capt. Coch — 
more eee than the other, is was commander, being 112; n uh 
more honourable ; but this being the latter, commanded by Mr, br 
inconsistant with the rules of pre- Tobias Furneaux, 81. In thei ; f 
ferment in the navy, the Earl of equipment, every article that 4 
Sandwich, at that time at the could be supposed necessar, — 
head of the Admiralty, could not however much out of the con- * 
agree to it. mon line, was procured, and eve. 2 
Captain Cook was not allowed ry circomstance that could be ke 

to remain long inactive. The supposed to contribute to the vc. bi 
idea of a southern continent had cess of the voyage was attended = 
long been entertained, and Mr. to in the most scrupulous manner, * 
Dalrymple had renewed the at Besides the usual stores and pro- 0 
tention of the public towards the visions, all of which were of the 05 

question, by his historical collec- best kind, the ships were furnich- 6 
tion of voyages to the Pacific ed with malt, sour-krout, salted $1 


Ocean, published in two quarto cabbage, portable soup, salop, al 


volumes, one m 1770, the other mustard, marmalade of carrots, th 
in 1771. To determine the mat- beer, and inspissated wort. Mr, a 
ter finally, Captain Cook was Hodges, an excellent landscape 1 
again sent out: and the object of painter, was engaged to make 4 
this voyage was not merely to set- drawings aud paintings of such | 
tle the question just mentioned, objects as required them. Mr. p 
but to extend the geography of John Reinhold Forster, with his A 
the globe to its utmost limits. son, were both engaged, in order l 
That the undertaking might be to explore anden the natural 1 


carried on with the greater ad- history of the countries through 
vantage, it was determined to which they passed; and lastly, 
employ two ships, on the choice that nothing might be wanting to 
and equipment of which the ut- render the voyage as completes 
most attention was bestowed. possible, Mr. William W ales and 
The successful voyage which had Mr. William Bayley were en- 
already been made in the En- gaged by the board of longituce 
deavour, suggested the idea of to make celestial observations. 
that ship being a proper model They were furnished witih the in. 
forthe two which were to be ent struments of every kind, and 
out; and the opinion of Lord among the test with time · pieces; 
Sandwich concurring. with the three constructed by Mr, Arnold, 
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and one by Mr. Kendal, on Mr. 
Harrison's principles. hs 

At Plymouth Capt. Cook re- 
ceived his instructions; which 
were, not only to sail round the 
globe, but to sail round it in high 
couthern latitudes, and to make 
euch traverses as might finally re- 
solve the questions concerning 
the southern continent. In pur- 
ance of these instructions he 
set sail on the 13th of July, 1772, 
and on the 29th of the same month 
reached the Madeiras. As he pro- 
ceeded aſterwards in his voyage 
he made three puncheons of beer, 
from the inspissated wort carried 
along with him, and found it ex- 
cellently to answer the purpose, 
er the material could have 
een kept without fermentation 
in its inspissated state; but as this 
was found impossible, the expe- 
dient seems to have failed. In 
this voyage however the Captain 
used with the greatest success 


such methods as appeared likely 


to contribute to the preservation 
of his men. In rainy weather he 
took care that the ship should be 
aired and dried by the means of 
fires made between the decks; 
the damp places were smoked, 
and the people were ordered to 
air the bedding, and wash and 
dty their clothes whenever an op- 
portunity offered. Thus he och 
ed the Cape of Good Hope, with- 
out a single man sick. Having 
left it, and kept on his course to 
the southward, he soon began to 
meet with cold and stormy wea- 
ther, by which he lost almost the 
whole of his live stock of sheep, 
hogs and geese. The bad effects 
of this stormy weather upon the 
men were guarded against by an 


addition to their clothing, and 


giving them a dram on particular 
occasions. On the 6th of Dec. be- 
ing in the longitude of 50 40“ he 

in with the islands of ice, and 
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continued among them in various 
latitudes till the 17 th of Jan. 1773, 


when he set sail for New Zea- 


land, which he reached' on the 
Th. * e hg 
The reception of our naviga- 
tor by the New Zealanders was 
now much more friendly than in 
the former voyage, so that there 
were no contests with the natives, 
nor did Captain Cook oherve any 
one of those whom he had geen 
befvre; neither was there the 
smallest remembrance of former 
hostilities. Having staid in this 
country till the' 7th of June, our 
navigators' set sail for Otaheiteg 


but during the voyage the crews 


af both ships were attacked by 
the scurvy. These of the Adven. 


were in a very sickly state; the 


cot was dead, and 20 of her best 
men incapable of duty. On board 
the Resolution matters were much 
better; and the only reason that 
could be conjectured for the dif- 
ference was, that the people of 
the Adventure had been in an ha- 
bit of body more inclined to the 
scurvy than those of the'Resolu- 
tion, and had eat fewer vegeta- 
bles. Here it was observed, that 
the aversion of seamen to change 
of diet is so great, that it can on- 
ly be overcome by the steady and 

persevering example of a com- 
mander, While he remained at 
New Zealand the Captain had 
discovered a tree which greatly 
resembled the American 'black 
spruce. Persuaded therefore that 
it would be attended with effects 
equally salutary to the health of 
the people, he employed them in 
brewing beer from it. This was 
done while they continued at 
Dusky Bay, in order to suppl 

the want of vegetables, which 
were not to be procured there; 
but on removing to Queen Char- 
lotte's Sound, they were more 
fortunate, Captain Cook him- 


J'S. * 


selt went to look out for antis- 
corhutic vegetables; and re- 
turned in a very short time with 
a boat-load of scurvy-grass, ce- 
lery, &c. These were boiled 
with the peas and wheat; and 
though some of the people dis- 
liked them at first, they soon 
became so sensible of the good 
effects, that they cheerſully fol- 
lowed the example of the rest; 
and the freedom of the crew from 
the scurvy and other distempers 
was by every one attributed to 
the New Zealand spruce beer 
and vegetables, From this tune 
forward the Captain had scarce, 
occasion to give orders ſor ga- 
thering vegetables When they, 


came: to any lande. 
During this voyage Captain 
Cook experienced another, nar- 
row pe em Shipwreck, Be- 
ing becalmed at the distance of 
half a league from a reef of rocks 


neai Osnaburg Island, it was, 


found necessary to order out the 


boats to tow off the ships; but 


this was ſound impossible. The 
calm continuing, and the situa- 
tion of our navigators becoming 
every moment more dangerous, 
the Captain attempted to get 
| through an opening in the reef 
which he had judged practicable : 
but on approaching it, found that 
there was not sufficient depth of 
water ; at the same time that the 
draught of the tide through it 


forced the ship thither in a man- 


ner scarce to be resisted. One 
of the warping machines, with 
about 400 fathoms of rope, was 
then ordered out, but did not 
produce any effect, They were 


within two cables length of the 


breakers, and no bottom could 
be found for casting anchor, 
Having no other resource, how- 
ever, they did drop an anchor ; 
but before it took hold, the Re- 
solution was In less than three 
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fathoms water, and struck 4 
every fall of the sea, which broke 
violently close under her stern 
threatening destruction to every 
one on board. At last the tide 
ceasing to act in the same direc. 
tion, the boats were ordered 40 
try to tow off the vessel; in which 
being assisted by the Jand-breeze, 
which fortunately sprung up at 
that instant, they with mech la. 
bour succeedet. 
Having spent a considerable 
time in the South Sea islands, 
Captain Cook returned to New 
Zealand, and from thence set 


sail to the southern part of the 


continent of America, Here he 
explored all the islands in the 
neighbourhood, and then re. 
tyrned to England, where he ar. 
rived in safety on the 30th of July, 
1774, having been absent three 
years and eighteen days; and in 
all that time lost only one man, 
who died of a consumption pro- 
bably begun before he set out on 
the voyage. 


The reception our navigator 


now met with was suited to his 


merit. He was immediately 
raised to the rank of post-captain, 
and soon after unanimoush 
elected a member of the Royal 
Society; from whom he received 


the prize of the gold medal tor 


the best experimental paper that 
had appeared throughout the 
year. It was the custom of Sir 


John Pringle, at the delivery of 


this medal, annually, to make an 
elaborate discourse, containing 
the history of that part of science 
for which the medal was given ; 
and as the subject of Captain 
Cook's paper (the means of pre- 
serving the health of seamen) 
was analogous to the profession 
of Sir John Pringle himself as a 
physician, he had the greater op- 
portunity of displaying his elo- 


quence on the occasion, The 
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pe ech he made was in the high- 

est degree honourable to Capt. 

Cook. He remarked, that the 

society had never more mert- 

toriously bestowed the medal 
| than on the person who now re- 
| ceived it.“ If (says he) Rome 
decreed the civic crown to him 
who saved the life of a single ci- 
tizen, what wreaths are due to 
the man who, having himself 
ved many, perpetuates in your 
Transactions the means by which 
Britain may now, on the most 
distant voyages, preserve num- 
bers of her intrepid sons, her ma- 
ners; who, braving every dan- 
ger, have 50 liberally contributed 
to the fame, to the opulence, and 
to the maratime empire of the 
country?“ These honourable 
testimonies of the public regard, 
lowever, Captain Cook did not 
receive, being already embarked 


te dever returned. 

The third voyage of this cele- 
rated navigator was not under- 
ken by any express command of 
us Majesty. Captain Cook 


'y Wd already done so much, that 
" {Wh was thought but reasonable 
ly Wh: should now Spend the re- 
al ander of his life in quiet; and 
ed Wh order to enable him to do this 
or hk more comfortable manner, 
wt Wecides his rank of post-captain 
rs | the. navy, he was also made 


ever, there were some points 


lich had ver 
e attention of the public, and 
tre indeed of such importance 
to become a national concern. 
ese were to discover the con- 
tion between Asia and Ame- 
* and to determine whether 
e was not a possibility of 
"(ening the passage to the East 


on another voyage, from which. 


captain in Greenwich. Still, 


the science of geography 
much engaged 


hes by sailing round the north- 
parts of the continents of 
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Europe and Asia. Many at- 
tempts, indeed, had already been 
made by various navigators of 
different nations: but all of them 
had failed, and, what was worse, 
had left the point still undeter- 
mined. An act of parliament 
had been passed in 1745, by 
which a reward of 200,000l. was 
held out to the ships of any of 
his Majesty's subjects for accom- 
E this important voyage, 
ut without mentioning any 
thing of those belonging to his 
Majesty; and this reward was 
further confined to the finding 
out the north-west passage to the 
East Indies through . 
Bay. In the year 1776, how- 
ever, both the errors just men- 
tioned were corrected. It was 
now exacted, That if any ship 


belonging to any of his Majesty's 


subjects, or to his Majesty, shall 
find out, aud sail through, any 


| pong? by sea between the At- 


antic and Pacific Oceans, in any 


direction or parallel of the north- 


ern hemisphere, to the north- 
ward of the 52d degree of north- 
ern latitude; the owners of such 
Ships, if belonging to any of his 
Majesty's subjects; or to com- 
manders, officers, and seamen of 
such ship belonging to his Ma- 
jesty, shall receive, as a reward 
for such discovery, the sum of 
200, O000l. | A 

It was not, as has already been 
hinted, now deemed proper to 
solicit Captain Cook to undergo 
fresh dangers, by undertaking a 
voyage of this kind; nevertheless, 
as he was universally looked up- 
on to be the fittest person in the 
kingdom for the purpose, the 
eyes of every one were tacitly 
fixed upon him: he was consult- 
ed on every thing relating to it, 
and solicited to name the person 
whom he judged most proper to 
conduct it. To determine this 
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point Captain Cook, Sir Hugh 
Paliger, and Mr, Stephens were 
invited to the house of Lord Sand- 
wich to dinner; where, besides 
the consideration of the proper 
officer ſor conducting the expe- 
dition, many things were said 
concerning the nature of the de- 
sign. They enlarged upon its 
graudeur and dignity, its conse- 
quences to navigation and sci- 
_ ence, and the completeness it 
would give to the whole system 
of discoveries; until at last Cap - 
tain Cook was so much inflamed 
by tha representation of the im- 
portance of the voyage, that he 
started up, and declared he would 
conduct it himself. This was What 
the parties present had desired, 
and had probably expected; his 
offer was therefore instantly laid 
before the king, and Capt. Cook 
appointed commander of the ex- 
3 Fa by the 19th of February, 
1776. At the same. time it was 
agreed, that on his return from 
the voyage he should be restored 
to his place at Greenwich; and 
if no vacancy occurred during the 
interval, the officer who succeed 
ed him was to resign in his favour. 
The instructions he now received 
were, that he should attempt the 
high latitudes between the con- 
tinents of Asia and America, 
and if possible return to Eng- 
land along the northern coasts 
of, Asia and Europe. This 
was most probably the result of 


the Captain's own deliberations, 


and what had been suggested by 
him to Lord Sandwich, and other 
people in power. He was parti- 
cularly desired to sail first into the 
Pacific Ocean, through the chain 
of newly-discovered islands which 
he had lately visited. After hav- 
ing crossed the equator, and pas- 
'$ed into the northern parts of the 
ocean just mentioned, he was 
then to hold such a course as 
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these gentlemen which in ti 


tion was, that the former had 


might tend to settle many inte. 


resting points of geography, and fro 
produce some immediatediscove. Wl 
ries, before he arrived at the ab 
main scene of operation, With ma 
regard to this principal object, he e 
was ordered immediately on his pla 
arrival on the coast of New Albi. Wt 
on, to proceed northward as far and 
as the latitude of 65 degrees, Ml 
without Josing any time in ex. take 
ploring ereeks or rivers previous ll | 
to his arrival in that latitude; ad de 
for his far her encouragement the Ml /** 
act of 1745, offerin, 'a Premium kets 
for the discovery of the passage, Sor 
was amended in the manner judg 
above-mentioned. That nothing 1 
might be wanting which co fl © 
promote the success of the prard weſt 
expedition, Lieutenant Picken. j: , 
gill was sent out in 1776, with th 
directions to explore the coastsf 1 a. 
Baffin's Bay; and the next yen 4 ; 
Lieutenant Young was commis 05 y 
sioned not only to examine Ar, 
western parts of that bay, butt — 


endeavour to find a passage 0 
that side from the Atlantic to th 
Pacific Ocean, Nothing hone 
ver was performed by either 


least could promote Capt. Codt 
success. Two vessels were pt 
cured as in the former voyage 
viz, the Resolution and Discos 
ry; the command of the forne 
being given to Captain Cook, a 
of the latter to Captain Chari 
Clerke. The only thing in whit 
the appointment of the Disco 
differed from that of the Resa 


ming 


U 
ure, v 


marine offer on board. Ee 
degree of attention was beste 
ed, as in the former voyage, | 
on the proper victualling ' 
other necessaries for the | 
ships; and that the inhabit 
of those countries which our! 
vigator intended to visit m 
derive some permanent ben 
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{om the interedurse they had with 
him, it was determined to send 
abroad a breed of domestic ani- 
mals, and likewise a quantity of 
deeful seeds, to be left in proper 
places. With this view a bull, 
with two cows and their calves, 
and several sheep, with hay and 
corn for their subsistence, were 
taken on hoard; and it was like- 
wiee purposed to take in others at 
the Cape of Good Hope. A large 
asortment of iron tools and trin- 
kets were also sent out; and in 
Hort every thing that could be 
aged proper either to concili- 
ate the good will of the natives, 
or to prove serviceable to them, 
was provided for the voyage, as 
well as every convenience for the 
ghip's companies. In the former 
wyage Captain Cook had brought 
aong with him a native of one of 
the South Sea islands, named 
Omar, Who resided in England 
during the interval between the 


was now happy at getting an op- 
ortunity of returning home to 
bis own country. Thongh he 
ld by no means complain of 
lie entertainment he had met 
mth in England, the idea of re- 
uming home loaded with trea- 
ure, which might enable him to 
take a ſigure among his country» 
den, soon overcame all uneasy 
ations which the leaving of 
8 English friends might excite. 
s Majesty had taken care to 
mish him with every thing that 
duld possibly be of use when he 
ame to his native country; and 
had besides received several 
laable presents from Lord 
ndwich, Sir Joseph Banks, and 
mera] ladies and gentlemen of 
aquaintance; so that nothing 


done to convey, by his means, 


te inhabitants oſ the South Sea 


econd and third voyages, and 


u omitted which could possibly 
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Islands an idea of the British 
power and liberality. _ 

_ Every thing being prepared 
for the voyage, our navigator set 
sail from the Nore on the 25th of 
June 1776 : and by reason of the 
delay of receiving his instructions, 
did not leave Plymouth till the 
12th of Jaly. He had not been 
long at sea before he began his 
operations for preserving the 
health of his people; Which were 
found equally efficacious in this 
as in the former voyage. Find- 
ing his stock of provender ſor the 
animals on board likely to run 
short, he touched at Teneriffe, 
in order to procure a supply, 
having judged that to be a more 
proper place than Medeira for 
the purpose. On sailing from 
thence he ran a great risk of run- 
ning upon some rocks on the 
island of Bonavista ; but in this, 
as well as on other occasions of 
danger, he behaved with the 
same judgment, coolness, and 
presence of mind, that distin- 
guished him throughout the whole 
course of his life. On the 12th 
of August he arrived before Port 
Praya, in one of the Cape de 
Verde islands named S7. Jago; 
but not findiny it necessary to go 
in there, he continued his voyage 
to the southward. The weather 
now becoming gloomy and rainy, 
required a continuance of the 
methods he had already practised 
for preserving the health of his 
people; and, as formerly, they 
were attended with the greatest 
success. In this voyage, the eſ- 
fect of these precautions was the 
more remarkable, as at this time 
the seams of the vessel were 
opened to such a degree as to 
admit the rain, so that scarce 
any person on board could lie 
dry in his bed; and all the offi- 
cers in the gim-room were driven 
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out of their eabbins by the water 


which came through the sides. 
Such was che humanity of the 
commander, however, that while 


the ships continued at sea, he 
would not trust the workmen 
over their sides to repair the de- 


fects, tho gh caulkers were em- 


ployed in the inside as soon as 


settled weather returned. On 
the Ist of September our naviga- 
tors crossed the equator, and on 


the 18ti of October anchored in 


Table Bay at the Cape of Good 


Hope. Here they met with a 
violent tempest, the effects of 
which were felt both on sea and 


land. It lasted three days, and 
the Resolution was the only ship 
in the bay that rode out the storm 
without dragging her anchors. 


On shore the tents and observa- 


tory were destroyed, and the 


astronomical quadrant narrowly 
escaped irreparable 
The Discovery, which had been 
some time later in sailing from 


England, was driven off the 


coast, and did not arrive till the 


10th of November. PL 
While they remained in this 
place, a disaster happened which 


threatened the loss of most of 


their live stock. The bull and 


two cows had been put ashore to 


graze among other cattle; but 


Captain Cook had been advised 
to keep the sheep, 16 in num- 


ber, near the tents, where they 
were penned in every night. 
Some dogs having got in among 
them, in the night time, killed 
four, and dispersed the rest. 


Six of them were recovered the 


next day, but the two rams, and 
two of the finest ewes in the flock 
were missing. The e re ap- 
plied to Baron Plettenburg the 
governor; but all his endeavours 


were unsuccessful, until he em- 


loyed some of the meanest and 
owest of the people, fellows 


two mares, 


damage. 
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whose character was, that for! 
ducatoon they would cut their 
master's throat, burn the house 


over his head, and bury him and 


his whole family in ashes. Thi; 
is mentioned as an instance hoy 
far the boasted policy of ths 
Dutch Government at the Cape 


of Good Hope falls short of it; 


alleged perfection. After all, 
two of the finest ewes in the 
flock were missing, and neyer 
could be recovered. 
tain, therefore, to repair thi; 


loss, and to make an addition to 


his original stock, purchased tw, 
young bulls, two stone horses, 
two heifers, two 
rams, several“ewes and poatz, 
with some rabbits and poultry, 


when, having finished all his by. 


siness, he set sail on the 30th of 
November, though it was not till 
the 3d of December that he got 
clear of land. Soon after his put. 
ting to sea, he had the misfortune 
to lose several of the goats, e- 
pecially the males, together with 
some sheep; and it was with the 
utmost difficulty that the rest 6 
the cattle were preserved, by 
reason of the ship tossing and 
tumbling about in a very hear 
sea. Having explored some de- 
solate islands in the southern sea, 
Captain Cook set sail for Nev 
Zealand. During this part of the 
voyage, our navigators were in. 
4 in so thiek a fog, that, ac. 
cording to the authors of Captain 
Cook's life, “ they sailed 300 


leagues in the dark,” The fit 


land they aſterwards reached wa 
New Holland; where having re 
mained till the 30th of Janua!) 
1777, they set sail for New Ze 
land, and on the 12th of Fe- 


| bruary they anchored in Queen 


Charlotte's Sound. Here tit 
people were shy and timoro!5 
on account of their having i 
merly destroyed ten of Capt?" 


The Cap. 


all al 
this; 
on 


arme 
comi 
be d 
Leal; 
gurec 
dispe 
azide 
and 

inter. 
woul 
cusal 
rever 


cre 0 
Was © 
ginat 
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tuncanx's people, who had been 
ent ashore to gather vegetables. 
The cause of the quarrel could 
rot be knowvn, as none of the 
party were left alive to tell the 
news. Licut. Burney, who went 
| hore. in quest of them, found 
only some fragments of their 
bodies; from which it appeared 
that they had been killed and 


thc intention of Captain Cook, 
at this distance of time, to resent 
the injury; he even refused to 
put to death a chief named Ka- 
ra, who, as he was informed 
by the natives themselves, had 
killed Mr. Rowe the commander 
of the party. He was, however, 


portunity should now be given 
the savages of committing such 


_ an action of impunity ; and with 
1 i this view a boat was never sent 
Vt on shore without being well- 
„med, and the men under the 
command of such officers as could 
„be depended upon. The New 
tn WY Zealanders were no sooner as- 
e red of Captain Cook's pacific 
of disposition, than they threw 
; azide their fears and suspicions, 
n 


and entered into a commercial 


"WW intercourse with the people. It 
e. WY would have been .the less ex- 
% cusable in Captain Cook to have 
"WT ievenged at this time the massa- 
de i cre of Mr. Rowe's party, as he 
m. vas assured that the quarrel ori- 
e einated from some petty theſts of 
an i tie savages, which were too 
00 i taxtily resented on the part of 
ede British; and had it not been 
58 for this, no mischief would have 
te- lappened. | 

* On the 25th of February our 
(„ Bi tavigator left New Zealand, 
os taking with him, at the request 
een ef Omai, two boys, the eldest 
the BY about 18 and the youngest about 
* 10. These were soon cured of 


heir passion for travelling, being 


eaten by the savages. It was not 


particularly careful that no op- 
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both violently sea-sick: but as it 
was then too late to repent, they 
expressed their grief in loud and 
almost continuat lamenjations 
and this in a kind of song which 
seemed to consist of the praise; 
of their native couutry, from 
whence they wore now to be se- 
parated for ever. By degrees, 
however, the sea-sickness abated, 
their lamentation became less fre— 
quent, and at last ceased en- 
tirely; their native country was 
forgotten, and they appeared to 
be as firmly attached to their new 
friends the English as if they had 
been born among them. | 
So much time was now spent. 
in Sailing up and down iu the Pa- 
cific Ocean, where several new 
islands were discovered, that 
Captain Cook judged it impossi- 
ble to accomplish any thing for 
this year in the high northern la- 
titudes; for which purpose he 
determined to hear away for the 
Friendly Islands, in order to sup- 
ply himself with those necessaries 
which he had found impossible to 
be got at any of the islands which 
he had just discovered. In his 
run thither several new islands 
were visited; and in prosecuting 
these discoveries our navigator 
once more narrowly escaped 
being shipwrecked. The danger 
at this time arose from a low 
sandy island, weich the Resolu- 
tion was very near running upon. 
From this she was only saved h 
the circumstance of all the men 
having been accidentally called 
upon deck to put the vessel about, 
and most of them being at their 
stations when the danger was dis- 
covered. Soon after this both 
Ships struck upon some coral 
rocks, but happily were got off 
without damage. 
After a stay of between two and 
three months, Captain Cook took 
leave of the Friendly Islands on 


2 
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the 13th of July 1777; and on the 


12th of Aug. reached Otaheite, 
where he introduced Omai to his 
country people, and whose recep- 
tion by them is particularly relat- 
ed in various publications. Here: 
the Captain fund the people of 
Otaheite ready to engage in a 
war with those of Eimeo; but 


though strongly solicited by the 


former to assist them in an expe- 


dition against their enemies, he 


refused to take any concern in 


the affair, alleging, by way of 


excuse, that the people of Eimeo 
had never offended him. This 


seemed to satisfy most of the 


chiefs; but one, named Torrba, 


was so much displeased, {!, ler 
Captain Cook could never regan it 
his favour. He then threatens; en 
that as soon as the Captain $koy!: the 
be gone, he would make 4 or 


upon Otoo, one of the princes of 
these islands whom he knew { sta 
be in strict friendship with hin: ]W wh 
but from this he was deterred by See 
the captain's threatening to te. anc 
turn and chastise him if he made red 
any such attempt. As a mark of Ml the 
Otoo's friendship, he gave ng 
navigator a canoe, which he de. to 
sired him to carry to the king of if up 
Britain, having nothing else, x; WM sul 
he said, worth his acceptance, duc 

To be continued. ame 


The Discovery of PERU by PIZAR Ro, continued from our last, 


Soto was now obliged to place 
his dependence entirely on his 
own conduct and the valour of 


his troops. The Peruvians had 


cut down a bridge over an ex- 


_ ceeding rapid river, that divided 


them from the Spaniards: to ſord 
it in the face of the enemy seemed 


impracticable; but Soto, with- 


out regarding the violence of the 
stream, plunged in with his body 
of cavalry, and gained the oppo- 
site bank in spite of every ob- 
struction. The Peruvians betook 
themselves to a precipitant flight, 
and Soto continued the pursuit, 


notwithstanding his orders to ad- 
vance slowly; saying it would 
be folly and cowardice to adhere 
so literally to order, as to neglect 
seizing an important advantage 


which could not be foreseen 
when the orders were issued. 
He accordingly pursued his march 
along the great road of China- 


hayso to the mountain of Belea- 


congo, seven leagues ſion ame 
Cuzco. Here that body of H adra 
enemy, which he had formery ünu— 
engaged, resolved to make a lay 
effort; having fortified a difficult 
pass, and taken every measure 
that seemed necessary to obstruct 
the progress of the Spaniards, ot 
cut them off. It was $hameful, 
they said, to suffer themselves to 
be driven like a herd of deer, 
before sixty strangers, who 
hopes of success were chief 
founded on the pusillanimity 0 
their antagonists. The present 
opportunity was favourable: the 
ought to strike the blow, whilt 
the Spanish horse were unable t 
act on account of the ruggednes 
of the country. 
Soto could at this time have nt 
reliance on receiving assistanct 
from Pizarro, who was employ so 
in reducing the Yuanas ag oule 
Yoyas ; he therefore reposed ſer vi 
hopes solely in the vigour and Mut tt 


Th 
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ferity of his motions, deeming 
it not impossible to repulse the 
enemy, by attacking thew before 
they had completed their works, 
or were joined by fresh troops. 
His resolution, however, was 
staggered as he advanced. The 
whole face of the mountain 
geemed covered with armed men, 
and unexpected difficulties occur- 
red with regard to the nature of 
de pass. As a farther discou- 
ragement, the Peruvians began 
e. Ml to pour in their darts and arrows 
upon the Spaniards with more re- 
gularity than usual. This pro- 
duced murmurs and discontents 
among the soldiers. 
at once to quiet these, told them, 
that it was now necessary to con- 
quer or die: the numbers of the 
enemy cut off all possibility of re- 
treating, without being exposed 
to the imminent danger, accom- 
panied with disgrace; and if 
they hesitated a moment, the 
ame difficulty would attend their 
advancing, new levies being con- 
linually joining the Peru vian 


1 


Tom 
the 
jelly 


- 


last 


army. One victory more, he 
cult Waid, would remove every obsta- 
ure WMicle; and the same valour which 
tructWMhad hitherto proved invincible 
s, would now also insure success, 
1etul Mi! they would exert it as became 
es Utrue Castilians. This speech in— 
deen used new life and spirit into the 
voz iroops : they advanced up the 
hielo MWbill with undaunted resolution, 
ity nid showers of the enemy's 
resen. 


eapons; cut their way through 
he narrow pass; and at last 
eached the summit of the moun- 
ain, in spite of all opposition. 
ve soldiers and two horses were 
led in the attack, and eleven 


whils 
ble tt 
ednes 


ave Men and fourteen horses wounded. 
1stancl This loss was considerable, out 
ploſet so small a body of men, yet 
8 all 


ould it have been a cheap price 
er victory, had it been complete. 
ut the Peruvians still maintained 


sed x 
and ce 


But Soto, 


their ground; and Soto must 


have been under the necessity of 
renewing the combat next morn- 
ing, had not Almagro seasonably 
arrived with a reinforcement. 
Dejected at seeing the number of 
their enemies augmented at a 
time when they were preparing 
for signal vengeance, and hope 
to destioy them to a man, the 
Peruvians made but a feeble re- 
Sistance against the united forces 
of the two commanders. Pizarro 
soon after joined them, and the 
whole Spanish army marched 
without further opposition to 
Cuzco, of which they took quiet 
possession. The booty found in 
that capital, after all that the na- 
tives had carried off and con- 
cealed, exceeded in value what 
had been received as Atahualpa's 
ransom, But as the Spaniards | 
were now more accustomed to 
the wealth of the country, it did 
not excite the same surprise, It 
was not, however, collected with 
less avidify, The Spanish soldi- 
ers immediately set to work in 
stripping the gold and silver from 
the walls of the temples, in dig- 
ging up the vessels of the same 
precious metals concealed in the 
graves, or buried with the dead, 
and in plundering the shrines of 
the idols. Eve ä 
Pizarro no sooner found him- 
self in possession of the capital of 
Peru, than he prudently invited 
the people to return to their 
dwellings. Many accepted of 
the invitation; and even the 
Inca, Manco Capac, resolved to 
visit Pizarro in person, and ac- 
knowledge the sovereignty of his 
Catholic majesty, on condition 
that neither he nor his subjects 
Should, for the future, be mo- 
lested in their persons or proper- 
ties. Against this measure his 
council strongly remonstrated, 


admonishing him not to confide 
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in the treacherous Spaniards, who 
had cruelly put his brother to 
death, in breach of the most so- 
lemn engagements. They could 
rot, however, divert him from 
his purpose, as he understood 
Pizarro had declared him the 


' Tiphtful heir of the monarchy. 


“ Can we imagine,” said he, 
& that the Spaniards will divest 
us of our lawful inheritance, who 
never did them any injury ; who, 
instead of opposing their en- 
trance, actually resigned every 
thing upon their summons ?—Let 


us go in a peaceable manner; 


for if we are armed, they will sus— 
pect our intentions are hostile, 
and will make that a pretext for 
refusing our just demand, 
rice lays hold of the slightest oc- 
casion to gratify its rapacity. In- 
stead of our arms, let us carry 
such presents with us, as may 
Serve to win the affections of co— 
vetous men, and pacity the dis- 
leasure of offende( gods: let us 
collect. all the gold, and silver, 
and precious stones in our power, 
and by this offering of our wealth 
take away the temptation and in- 
Justice of oppression. | 
* It is true, the ancient power 
of our kings is fallen, but still let 


us maintain their integrity, ho- 


nour, and prudence; and if this 
shall not prevail with the Spani- 
ards to reslore to us our empire, 
we may then absotutely conclude, 


that the prophecy of the Inca, 


our father and predecessor, is ac- 
complished; that our monarchy 
is to be translated to strangers, 
our political government destroy- 
ed, and our reign abolished. If 
the pachacama has ordered these 
things, what have we to do but to 
submit? Let the Spaniards act as 
they please, it becomes us to pur- 
sue the maxims of reason and 
justice. 
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Ava-. 


latter of these generals, jncel 


This speech was pronounced 
with great pathos and energ 
and drew tears from the whole x; 
sembly. The Peruvian nobles . 
mented the approaching destrus. 


tion, of the empire, but prepares 


to obey their prince, by provid. 
ing every thing necessary for hs 
journey. When all things were 


in readiness, he set out for Cuz. ] 


co, attended by a great number 
of vassals, officers of his army, 
great lords of his houshold, an, 
other dependents. His courtier; 
advised that he might he carried 
in the state chair, which wy 
made of pure gold, and wear cn 
his temples the coloured wreat), 
pecuſiar to the Incas; but here. 
plied, that these badges of roh 
ty ill became a petitioner, and 
therefore desired to be carried q 
a common litter. He was meth 
the Spaniards, who had informs 
tion of his design, at some ch. 
tance from the city. Pizarro re 
ceived him with the strongei 
marks of respect and revercnc 
and caused him to be crownec 
and invested with the impert 
ensigns, in the Cassona, or r0ji 
palace, with all the soltemnity an 
ceremonies observed by the Pen 
vians on the inauguration of the 
sovereigns. A treaty favoural 
to both parties was conclude 
the articles of which need 1 
here be specified, as it was 0 
broken and disregarded. 
These pacific measures t 
pursued, because it was kno" 
that forces were assembling he 
in the southern and northern ff 
vinces, under the generals 1! 
mina and Quizquiz ; and als! 
cause Pizarro had formed a 
of settling colonies, and found! 
cities upon the coast, which 
could not execute until the pit 
commotions were subsided. 


at the concessions made by the 
Inca, and the power assumed by 
ew hundreds of strangers in the 
centre of the empire, and in the 
yory heart of the capital, collect- 
Leda great army, in hopes of ex- 
peling them ſrom Peru, and of 
recovering the ancient dignity 
and independency of the monar- 
chy. He harangued his people 


fore them the shameful nsurpation 
of the Spaniards; the disgraceful 
timiditv of the Inca; the danger 
that threatened their religion, 
laws, lives, and properties; the 
dreadful carnage already made 
by the Spaniards; their jnsatia- 
ble avarice and rapacity, with 
every other circumstance that 
could rouse, inflame, or animate 
men in such a situation. When he 
found he had excited a spirit of 
revenge among his followers, he 
advanced with a resolution to at- 
tack Cuzco, Pizarro and Almagro 
having information of his designs, 
marched out to meet him at the 
head of a select hody of horse and 
foot. They came up with the ene- 
my at the bridge of Aparima, and 
by the vigour of their first charge 
put the Peruvians in confusion: 
they were never after able to ral- 
ly, but were slaughtered in heaps, 
almost without resistance. Soto 
continued the pursuit as far as 
Prileus, while Pizarro returned 
triumphant to Cuzco, in full ex- 
pectation that the enemy would 
not venture a second time to dis- 
pute the capital with the Spani- 
ards, without the authority of the 
Inca; but in that he was mista— 
ken. Quizquiz was disconcerted, 
but not discouraged by his defeat: 
he suddenly assembled a new ar- 
my, and again advanced towards 
Cuzco, in hopes of surprising the 
Spaniards; but Pizarro having in- 
telligence of his approach entire- 
ly disconcerted his measures. He 
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with great vehemence ; laid be- 
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drew out his troops into the neigh- 
bouring plains, where the caval- 
ry might have room to act in con- 
Junction with the foot. Another 
battle was fought with the same 
fortune. Quizquiz desisted from 


his purpose, and Pizarro had lei- 
sure to pursue his design of found- 


ing colonies on the sea coast. 
While these things were tran— 
sacting in Cuzco and its neigh- 
bourhood, Benalcazar, governor 
of St. Michael, was not idle.— 


Having received from Panama 


and Nicaragua, a considerable 
body of recruits, allured by the 
fame of the immense wealth of 

Peru, and being naturally of a 
warlike and enterprising temper, 
he resolved to profit by his 
Strength; to enlarge his stock of 
riches by fresh acquisitions; to ri- 
val the glory of other comman— 
ders; and hy striking some blow 
equally important and unexpect- 
ed, to have his name distinguish- 
ed among the conquerors of the 
New World. The reduction of 
Quito, where, according to the 
reports of the natives, Atahualpa 
had left the greater part of his 
treasure, was the enterprise on 
which Benalcazar had set his 
heart; and he contrived matters 
with so much address, that the 
council of St. Michael proposed, 
that he should undertake the ex- 
pedition. He wss not long in 
complying with the inclinations 
of the magistrates. Leaving a 
sufficient force to protect the in- 
fant settlement, he placed himselſ 
at the head of 140 horse and foot, 
well armed, aud marched towards 
Carrachabamba, one of the inte- 
rior provinces, Before he reach- 
ed Zeropalta, he suffered incre- 
dible hardships. The news of his 
progress soon reached Quito; on 
which it is supposed, that the in- 
habitants took measures to con- 
ceal their wealth, in order to dis- 
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appoint, the Spaniards, whose 


avarice! they detested. They 
also assembled forces to oppose 
their progress, under Yrrumi- 
navi, one of the imperial gene- 


rals, who represented in the 


strongest light the danger that 
threatened tien. 

The first step taken by this 
commander was to dispatch a 
body of troops to watch the mo- 
tions of the Spaniards, in the 
neighbourhood of @Zeropalta. 
Without knowing any thing of 
this matter Benalcazar was ad- 
vancing with thirty horse to- 
wards Tombebamba, when he 


met the Peruvian detachment on 
the road, and obliged it to retire 


with precipitation to the main 
body. Benalcazar resided eight 


days at Tombebamba, in the 
course of which he received am- 


bassadors from the people of the 
provinces called Canaries, de- 
siring an alliance with the Spani- 


ards, in order to revenge the 


cruelties committed by the friends 


of .Atahualpa, in their country 


during the late civil commo- 
tions. Their request was readily 
granted, and Benalcazar ex- 
horted them to raise forces imme- 
diately, in order to assist in the 


designs formed against Quito, 


Advice of these particulars was 
soon carried to that city; where, 
after consulting their oracles, of- 
tering sacrifices, and praying to 
be delivered from perpetual sla- 
very and destruction, it was 
agreed in council, by the com- 


manders and priests, to raise an 
army of fifty thousand men, and 
vigorously to oppose the enemy. 
___ Meanwhile Benalcazar was no 


less diligent and active. He de- 
tached Ruyzde Diaz with a party 
of horse to gain information of 
the country, and reconnoitre the 
enemy's disposition. This party 


was soon attacked, and sur- 


| | con 
carnage ; but they must at last ture 
bave sunk u icht at 8 
| k under the weight o ela 


cer, whom he found gallantly 


to resist the power of the Spani. 


be able to force their entrench. 


rounded by a body of the enen 
placed in ambush by Yrrumingy; ob: 
The Spaniards ſought with great To 
resolution, and made dread] a 


superior numbers, had not one of he 
the soldiers, by an ex[roarding; 


effort, broke through the Peri. Wil be 
vians, and carried advice to Bu. te 


nalcazar of the danger of Diaz 
and his detachment. Leaving a bod 
small body for the defence of hi, and 
quarters, Benalcazar hastenel i» Wl { 
the assistance of this brave of. 


fighting amid heaps of slaughtered bor 
Peruvians. But the enemy were Wl the 
neither difcouraged by their los, 
nor by the arrival of Benalcazar: I ben 
on the contrary, their fury was itte 
exalted; they redoubled their zent 
exertions, and appeared deter. WM ihe 
mined to perish or to conquer, br? 
Fatigue and the approach of Wl «re: 
evening, however, obliged the Morde 


combatants at last to separate, az Hare: 


if by mutual consent; the Peru. rre: 
vians all the while denouncing Wcon: 
vengeance, and boasting that ihe nus 
Spaniards would find a different Ne 
kind of resistance on their ap- Mldie, 


proaches to Quito, from what Wil 


they had met with at Caxamalca. Wlly, 

Benalcazar, who, in this bat. Whucs 
tle, had acted the part of an able Wn 
commander as well as of a brave N 
soldier, spent part of the night in Wthis 
refreshing his troops, while the 
enemy were employed in making 
such fortifications as they thouglt 
would be sufficient to enable them 


ards. Of this Benalcazar had 
notice; and as the obstinate cou- 
rage which the Peruvians had 
shewn in the late engagement 
leſt him little hope that he should 


ments, he resolved to try the cl: 
fects of policy, and while the 
darkness of night concealed h 


notions, to take the route of 
Chima and Turbas. An Indian 
offered to be his guide, and to 
conduct him by a safe road, 
through which he should entirely 
elude the enemy; but scarce had 
he marched a league, when he 
was overtaken, and attacked in 


the rear by the whole body of 


the Peruvian army. At the same 
ime Vrruminavi had detached a 
bay of men to occupy the passes, 
and dig pits, which he ordered 
to be covered with grass, as traps 
for the cavalry. The action was 
eustained in the rear by thirt 
horze, while Benalcazar, wit 
the rest of the troops, struggled 
hard to gain a neighbouring emi- 
nence, This he accomplished 
after much difficulty, and then 


ic ent assistance to the cavalry in 
r- WM the rear. There the battle raged 
er. r some time; but at length the 
of 


enemy, concluding that the pits 
ordered to be dug were finished, 
drew off, and wheeled with 
great velocity to the front. The 
ing consequences of this stratagem 
the Wnut have proved very fatal to 
ent ine Spaniards, had it not been 
ap. (discovered by a deserter to Be- 
hat I nalcazar, who immediately re- 
lea. ¶ volved to quit the direct road, and 
bat. pursue his march over the top of 
able Nome steep hills. | © 
ave When the Peruvians observed 
it in dis movement, they were much 


the eispirited and disconcerted, not 
King doubting but the Spauiards were 
ugut protected by some divinity, who 
hem perealed all the stratagems con- 
* tived against them. They in- 
a 


peace; but Vrruminavi laboured 
oconvince them, that it was bet - 
er to perish, like brave men, 
th their swords in their hands, 


lents, on an insolent, cruel, and 


ated that their general should 
moke immediate proposals of 


an to become the slavish depen- 


pacious enemy, who paid no re- 
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gard to the most solemn engage- 


ments, but wantonly violated the 
rights of religion, the faith of 
treaties, and the ties of huma- 
nity. Their resentment was 
again roused by his eloquence, 
and they marc 
the Spaniards; but Benalcazar 
arrived safe at the stately palace 
of Riobamba, before the enemy 
came up with him. Thence he 
sallied out with thirty horse, and 
obliged the Peruvians to fly for 
Shelter to the mountains. They 
again, however, came down at 
the persuasion of their general, 
and seemed determined to dis- 
pute every inch of the road to 
Quito, | | 
After resting twelve days at 


Riobomba, Benalcazar resumed 
his march, and was joined in a 


Short time by a body of his new 
allies the Canaries, who congra- 
tulated him very cordially on his 
late victories, and assured him of 


their endeavours to render the 
issue of the expedition as fortu- 


nate as the beginning. They 


were averse to all pacific over- 


tures ; but the Spanish general, 


that he might have nothing to re- 


proach himzelt with, in case of 
any untoward accident, made ve- 
ry equitable proposals to the Pe- 
ruvians. They were rejected 
however, with scorn, by Yrrumi- 
navi, who now occupied the 


banks of a river over which the 


Spaniards had to pass. From that 


post he was driven with great 
Slaughter. But the Spaniards, 
though always successful, were 


exhausted with continual fighting: 
Benalcazar therefore sent an In- 


dian with a cross in his hand, to 


endeavour to procure a cessation 
of hostilities, Many of the Peru- 
vians were ready to embrace the 
overture, when Yrruminavi again 
interposed, and by his inflamma- 
tory eloquence revived the dying 


ed in pursuit of 
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sparks of resentment and venge- 
ance. They all resolved to die 
rather than to submit to the Spa- 
niards: they honoured their lea- 


der with the title of Atundapo, or 


great lord; and in the first tras;. 
ports of their fury, they murder. 
ed the messenger, and broke in 
pieces the cross. 

To be continued... 
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Continued from our laut. 


＋— 5 


* n * a 
— — — Wo 


As soon as the first tumult of 
my mind was past, I felt an irre- 
sistible inclination once more to 
visit the apartments of my serag- 
lio. I placed myself behind an 
emir, whom I knew to have been 
the friend of Alibeg, and was 
permitted to follow him into the 
presence. 'The persons and the 


place, the retrospection of my 


life which they produced, and 


the comparison of what I was, 


with what I had been, almost 
overwhelmed me. I went unob- 
served into the garden, and ay 


down under the shade of an'a 
mond tree, that I might indulge 
those reflections, which tho? they 


oppressed me with melancholy, I 
did not wish to lose. | 

I had not been long in this 
place, before a little dog, which 


IJ knew to be the same that 1 
spurned from me when he caress- 


ed me at my return from hunting, 
came and fawned at my feet. My 


heart now smote me, and I said 


to myself“ Dost thou know me 
under this disguise? Is thy fideli- 
ty to thy lord unshaken? Cut off 
as Jam from the converse of man- 


kind, hast thou preserved for me 
nn affection, which I once 0 


lightly esteemed, and requited 
with evil? This forgetfulness of 
injury, and this steady friendship, 
are they less than human, or are 
they more?” I was not prevent- 


ed by these reflections from re. 


turning the caresscs that I receir. 
ed; and Alibeg, who just then 
entered the garden, took notice 
of me, and ordered that I should 
not be turned out. 

In the seraglio TI soon learned, 
that a body which was thought 0 
be mine, was found dead in tis WW re 
chamber; and that Alibeg hal WM dire 
been chosen to succeed me br Mi that 
the unanimous voice of the pet inju 
ple: but I gained no intelligence WM tice 
of Selima, whose apartment! ty 
found in the possession of ar law 
ther, and for whom I had search dat 
ed every part of the palace inhan; 
vain. I became restless; eren 1 
place was irksome; a desire I mi 
wander prevailed; and one even-Wiſzecy 
ing'T went out at the garden gate, Wand 
and travelling till midnight, WWenci: 
laid down at the foot of a 9s it 
more tree, and slept. 

In the morning I beheld, wil 
surprise, a wall of marble th 
seemed to reach to heaven, at 
gates that were sculptured wih 
every emblem of delight. Ort: 
the gate was inscribed with ke 
ters of gold“ Within this wi 
liberty is unbounded, and fel 
ty complete. Nature is Hot 0 
pressed by the tyranny of religo 
nor is pleasure awed by the fron 
of virtue. The gate is obedient 
thy wish, whosoever thou art: © 


ter therefore, and be happy. 


When I read this inscription, 
my bosom throbbed with tumul- 
tuous expectation: but my desire 
to enter was fepressed by the re- 
gection that I had lost the form, 
in which alone I could gratify the 

F .ppetites of a man. Desire and 

turiosity were notwithstanding 

predominant : the door immedi- 
ately opened inward; I entered, 
and it closed after me, 

But my cars were now stunned 
with the dissonance of riot, and 
my eye sickened at (he contor- 
tions of misery: disease was visi- 
ble in every countenance, howe- 
ver otherwise impressed with the 
character of rage, or drunken- 
ness, or of lust. Rape and mur- 
der, revelling and strife, filled 
every street, and every dwel- 


„„ 

to As my retreat was cut off, I 
the went forward with timidity and 
na Wi circumspection; for I imagined, 
br WW that I could no otherwise escape 
deb injury, than by eluding the no- 
nee 


tice of wretches, whose propen- 


ni ty to ill was restrained by no 
ano: law; and I perceived too 148 
uch that to punish vice is to promote 
e 10 happiness. F 

wel It was now evening; and that 
re night pass the night in greater 
ven eecuritv, I quitted the public way, 
gate Wand perceiving a house that was 
it, ercircled by moat, Iswam over 
sven ss it, and chose an obscure cor- 


er of the area for my asylum. 1 
will 


> thalancing and musick : bat, after 
1, anl a short interval, was alarmed with 
d wußte menaces of rage, the shrieks 

Oreiet terror, and the wailings of dis- 
th e ress. The window of the ban- 
lis wi 


Neting- room flew open, and some 
| felicl 

not 0 
eligidl 
6 from 
dient! 
art: 6 


py.” 


ſell just at my feet. As I had 
alen nothing since my departure 


43 as a fortunate accident; and 
ver the pleasure of an nnexpect- 


* 
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heard from within the sound of 


enison was thrown out, which 


om the seraglio, I regarded 
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ed repast, I again lay down, in 


expectation of the morning, with 


hope and fear; but in a short 
time, many persons rushed from 
the house with lights, and seem- 
ed solicitous to gather up the ve- 
nison which had been throw out; 
but not being able to find it, and 
at the same time perceiving me, 


they judged that I had devoured 


it. I was immediately seized and 


led into the house ; but as I could 
not discover that I was the object 
either of malignity or kindness, I 
was in doubt what would be the 
issue of the event. It was not 
long before this doubt was resolv- 
ed; for I soon learned from the 
discourse of those about me, that 
I was suspected to have eaten 
poison, which had been interided 
for another, and was secuted, 
flrat the effect might either re- 
move or confirm the suspicion. 
As it was not expected that the 
poison would immediately ope- 
rate, I was Iocked up in a room 
by myself, where I reflected upon 
the cause and' the event of my 
confinement with inexpressible 


angutsh, anxiety, and terror. 


In this gloomy interval, a sud- 
den light shone round me, and 1 
found myself once more in the 


presence of the genius. Terawled 
towards him trembling. and con- 


founded, but not utterly withont 
hope. “ Yet a few moments (said 
he) and the angel of death shall 
teach thee, that the wants of na- 
ture cannot be supplied with safe- 
ty, where the inordinate appetites 
of vice are not restrained. Th 

hunger required food; but the 
lust and revenge of others have 
given thee poison.“ My blood 

grew chill as he spake; I disco- 
vered and abhorred my folly: 


but while I wished to express my 


contrition, ] fell down in an ago- 
ny; my eyes failed me, I shiver- 


) 
- 


ed. was conyulsed, and expired. 
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That spark of immaterial fire, 
which no violence can quench, 
rose up from the dust which, had 
been thus restored to the earth, 
and now animated the form of a 
dove. On this new estate of exist- 
ence I entered with inexpressible 
delight; I imagined that my wings 
were not only a pledge of safety, 
but of the 410 of Syndarac, 
whom I was now more than ever 
solicitous to please. I flew im- 
mediately from the window; and 
turning towards the wall through 
which I had entered, I endea- 
voured to rise above it, that I 


might quit for ever a place in 


which guilt and wretchedness 
were complicated in every ob- 
ject, and which I now detested 
as mucd as before I had desired. 
But over this region a sulphure- 
ous. vapour hovered like a thick 
cloud, which I had no sooner en- 


| tered than I fell down panting for 
breath, and I had scarce strength 


to keep my wings sufficiently ex- 
tended to break my fall. It was 
now midnight, and I alighted 
near the mouth of a cave, in 
which I thought there appeared 
some faint glimmerings of light. 
Into this place I entered without 
much apprehension; as it seemed 
rather to be the retreat of peni- 
tence, than the recess of luxury: 
but lest the noise of my wings 
should discover me to any baten! 
or mischievous inhabitant of this 
gloomy-solitude, 1 entered in si- 
lence, and upon my feet. As I 


went forward the cave grew wt- 


der; and by the light of a lamp 
which- was suspended from the 
roof, I discovered a hermit listen- 
ing to a young lady, who seemed 
lo be greatly affected with the 
events which she was relating. 
Of the hermit I had no know- 
ledge; but the lady I disceraed to 
be Selima, I was struck with 
amazement at this discovery; I 


stately edifice, and a spacig 


I suddenly perceived many me 


me with new perplexity and 


remembered, with the decn.., 
contrition, my attempts upon het 
virtue. and I now secretly te. 
joiced that she had rendered chem 
ineſfectual. I watched her lips 
with the utmost impatience gf 
curiosity, and she continued he; 
narrallve..:. -. 


( 

J was sitting on a ofa on: MY 
evening after J had been cares) Ml | 
by Amurath, and my imagination ; 
kindled as I mused. Why said! ; 
aloud, should J give up the de. f 
lights of love with the splendor gf o 
royalty? Since the presumptia +, 
of my father has prevented nM , 
marriage, why should J not a. 
cept the blessings that are still o p; 
fered? Why is desire restrainel Ve 
by the dread of shame? and wi 4, 
is the pride of virtve offended H ret 
the sofiness of nature? Immed nu 
ately a thick cloud surround; 
me; I felt myself lifted up, a er. 
conveyed through the air with nan 
_ credible rapidity. I descende 105 
the cloud dissipated, and I fou ne 
myself sitting in an alcove, byt| 1 


side of a canal that encircled 


garden. I saw many persons p- 
along; but discovered in : 
something either dissolute « 
wretched; something that alar 
ed my fears, or excited my pit 


with their swords drawn, cot 
tending for a woman, whe vi 
forced along irresistibly by 
crowd, which moved directh i 
wards the place in which In 
sitting. I was terrified, and lv 
ed round me with eagernes, 
see where I could retreat 
safety. A person richly dress 
percerved my distress, and iu 
ed be into the house which thec 
nal surrounded. Of this invit 
on I hastily accepted with g 
tude and joy; but 1 soon rem 
ed several incidents which fl 
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arehension. I was welcomed to 
a place, in which infamy and ho- 

nour were equally unknown ; 
where every wish was indulged 
$ without the violation of any law, 
and where the will was therefore 
determined only by appetite, I 
was presently surrounded by wo- 
men, whose behaviour covered 
me with blushes; and though 1 
rejected the caresses of the per- 
aon into whose power J was deli- 
vered, yet they became jealous 
of the distinction in which he 


were not heard, and my tears 
were treated with merriment. 
Preparations were made for re- 
relling and jollity ; I was invited 
to join the dance, and upon m 
refical was e wit 
music. In this dreadful situation, 


| sighed thus to myself; © How 


ined 
Why 
d by 
ned. 
del 


auc severe is that justice, which 
th transports those who form licen- 
ndeizz tous wishes, to a society in which 
fou ey were indulged without re- 


straint! Who shall deliver me 
| Wfrom the effects of my own folly ? 
ac Who shall defend me against the 
vices of others? At this moment 
was thus encouraged by the 
oice of some invisible being. 
he friends of virtue are mighty; 
eſect not their protection, and 
zou art safe. As I renounced 


n, de presumptious wish which had 
he \Wnce polluted my mind, I exulted 
| by WW this intimation with an assu— 
os, ice of relief; and when supper 
1} * 


as set before me, I suffered the 
ncipal lady to serve me with 
me venison; but the friendly 
Ice having warned me that it 
as potsoned, I fell back in my 
at and turned pale. The lady 
quired earnestly what had dis- 
dered me; but instead of 


1th gWking a reply, I threw the veni- 
n rem from the window, and declar- 
nich f that she intended my death. 
and Me master of the table, who per- 


treated me; my ezpostulations 


* 


ccived the lady to whom 1 spoke 
change countenance, was at once 
convinced, that she had indeed 
attempted to poison me, to pre- 
serve that interest which, as a ri- 
val, she feared I should sub vert. 


He rose up in a rage, and com- 
manded the venison to be pro- 


duced. A dog that was supposed 

to have eaten it was brought in: 
but before the event could be 
known, the tumult became gene- 
ral; and my rivil, after having 
suddenly stabbed her patron, 
ee . the same poniard in her 
own bosom. 5 


In the midst of this confusion, 


T1 found means to escape, and 
wandered through the city in 
search of some obscure recess, 
where, if I received not the as- 


sistance which I hoped, death at 


least might secure my person from 
violation, and close my eyes on 


those scenes, which, wherever 1 


turned, filled me not only with 
disgust but with horror. By that 
Benevolent Power, who, as a 
preservative from misery, has 
placed in us a secret and irresis- 
tible disapprobation of vice, my 
teet have been directed to thee, 
whese virtue has participated in 
my distress, and whose wisdom 
may effect my deliverance.” 

I gazed upon Selima, while J 
thus learned the ardour of that af- 
fection which I had abused, with 
sentiments that can never be con- 
ceived but when they are felt. I 
was touched with the most hitter 


remorse, for having produced one 


wish that could stain so amiable 
a mind; and. abhorred myself for 
having used the power, which 
J derived from her tenderness, 
to effect her destruction. My 


fondness was not less ardent, but 


it was more chaste and tender; 
desire was not extinguished, but 
it was almost absorbed in esteem. 
I ſelt a passion, lo whieh, till 


the city 


3... 25 + < NT AS . I 
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now, I had been a stranger: and 
the moment love was kindled in 
my breast, I resumed the form 
proper to the nature in which 
alone it can subsist, and Selima 
beheld Amurath at her feet. At 
my sudden and unexpected ap- 
pearance, the colour faded from 
her cheeks, the powers of liſe were 
suspended, and she sunk into my 
arms. I clasped her to my breast, 


and, looking towards the hermit 


for his assistance, I beheld in his 


stead the friendly genius, who 


had taught me- happiness by af— 
fliction. At the same instant, 
Selima recovered. © Arise,“ said 
Syndarac, © and look around.” 
We looked around; the darkness 
was suddenly dissipated, and we 
perceived ourselves in the road 
10 Golconda, and the spires of 
sparkled before us. 
„Go,“ said he, Amurath, hence 
lorti the husband of Selima, and 
the father of thy people | I have 
revealed thy story to Alibeg in a 
vision; he expects thy return, 
and the chariots are come out to 
meet thee. Go, and I will pro- 
claim before thee, Amurath, the 
Sultan of the east, the judge of 


The SHIPWRECK 
„„ e M. PIER 5 
The adventures of Mons. Viaud must interest every sensible and hun 
mind; the reader must be astonislied at the Shocking miseries he guital 
for the hace of 81 days. But every article in this relation is $1101 
attested : Mons Viaud is now alive, and well. Ile has publiched! 


Adventures, has gufferęd his name 


ii in lis own hand- ⁊uriting. The reader must not exfuect in the olli 
ages the history of his life, they contain only an account of his Sh ifpret 
axd the ferili, wants, and miseries wohich were the consequence of # 
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1 


and by the world let what I writ 


hear of the ring of Amurath, al 


nations, the taught of heaxen, 
Amurath, whose ring is equal . 
the ring of Solomon, returns hn 
reign with wisdom, and diffus 

telicity. I now lifted up ny ſe! 
eyes, and beheld the charivis e 
coming forward. We were re. Wo 
ceived by Alibeg with sentiment; Wſia 
which could not be uttered, ade 
by the people with the Joude: Wn 
acclamations. Syndarac pro. 
claimed our return, in thunde Wor 
that was heard through all the nz. Wc! 
tions of my empire; and has pro. Wit | 
longed my reign in prospetit; ! 
and peace. „„ 
For the world I have written 


be remembered : for to none w 
its influence be wanting. 0 
this, is not thy heart a witnes 
thou whose eye drinks instructice 
from my pen? Hast thou not; 
monitor who reproaches thee u 
secret, when thy foot deviate 
from the paths of virtue? Ne 
lect not the first whispers of f. 
friend to thy soul; it is the vod 
of a greater than Syndarac, tor 
sist whose influence is to jm 
destruction. | 
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to be fut to them, and the mani 


l 
YOU have suffered much anx- 


bety about me, my dear friend, of 


— 


late. You concluded, as wel 
my whole family, that 1 has 
rished in my last voyage; ans 


» wha 
hal 
0 
{nov 
action 
not“ 
hee it 
viate 
Nez 
of th 
vo 
4 a 
zjmi 


Jun 
gu tal 
cin 
rhed i 


! 
| 


s we! 
had 


j and 


dot having written to any of my 
ends, must have confirmed you 
n this opinion. 1 
My letter, vou say, has wiped 
way those tears, that the appre- 
bension of my loss had caused to 
ow. The concern of my friends 


atters and softens me : it serves 


o console me for my miseries 
past, and I rejoice in the mira- 
alous preservation of my life, 
r the sole satisfaction of being 
eloyed. Ty Ss, 
You complain that I have bare- 
; informed you uf my shipwreck, 
vithout acquainting you with any 
f the particulars of it; and hav- 
ng first had your mind rendered 
asy with regard to life and 
ealth, you desire now a more 
ircumstantial detail of my un- 
appy adventures. = 
can refuse you nothing; but 
tis a task that friendship alone 
ould urge me io, as even the re- 
ollection of sufferings like mine, 
ust ever be attended with pain. 
cannot reflect on the miseries 1 
ave passed through, without the 
everest shock. Iam myself equal- 
y astonished, with the rest of the 


rorld, how it was possible for me 
o have survived those wants, 


hose dangers, and those difficul- 
ies, which 1 am going to relate; 
onvinced that nothing parallel 
as ever been sustained before. 
Many of them will excite the 
ompassion of so humane an heart 
as yours, and others will strike 
your mind with horror. You will 
ee to what an excess of despair 
y sufferings had reduced me; 
nd will not be surprised there- 
ore, that they had exhausted my 
trength, weakened my constitu- 
ion; and that a situation and cir- 
umstances so forlorn as mine, 
hould have sometimes impaired 
ny reason. | 
You are not to look for order or 
acthod in my sfory, I have lost 
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most of the dates; for how could 
they have engaged my attention, 
while I was labouring under the 
pressure of such complicated 11s. 
Every succeeding day still added 
to my sufterings, and the prezent 
distress affected me too strongly 


to afford me thought sufficient to 


rellect upon the miseries of the 
preceding. During the space of 
two tedious months, my oppress- 
ed soul was incapable of receiv- 
ing any other 22 but that of 
the utmost sorrow: its whole fa- 
culties were suspended by the de- 
lirium and transports of despair; 
so that the ęras of events have 
been totally effaced from my me- 
mory, and I can recollect but lit- 


tle more, at present, than that I 


have been miserable. 

I shall now relate the circum- 
stances of my misfortunes, just as 
they happened, without orna- 
ment or art: they need none of 
these heightenings to interest the 
feelings of my friend. I am but 
little used to writing; you must 


not therefore expect to meet with 


any manner. of elegance in my 
style, in which you will find no- 
thing but the frank language of a 
sailor, which J hope will be ac- 
cepted as an apology for its incor- 


 rectness. 


When sailed from Bourdeaux, 


in the month of Feb. 1765, aboard 
the good ship L'Amiable Suzette, 


commanded by Mons. St. Cric, 
under whom I served as a mate, I 
had but little apprehensions of the 


misfortunes and disasters that fate 


had prepared to meet me in the 
My voyage was 


prosperous, and I arrived at St. 
Domingo, without heing inter- 
rupted by the least disagreeable 
or untoward accident. 

I shall not relate any particu- 
lars of myself during my abode 
in that island, the business of cons 


- 
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merce having occupied my whole 
attention while I staid there. I 


then prepared to return to France, 


and the day was fixed, when I 
happened up fortunately to fall 
sick, about a week beſore we 


were to set salilI. | 
I was much afflicted at th 


thought of being left behind; but 


imputing my illness merely to the 


climate, I persuaded myself that 


my health would return on my 
quitting the island. Upon this 
presumption 1 embarked with my 
friends, but did not receive the 
relief I had hoped for, as the air 


ol the sca, and the motion of the 


vessel, increased my disorder so 
much, that tie captain assured 


me I could not pursue the voyage 


without the manitest peril of my 
life; of which the great weakness 


I became soon sensible of, helped 


to convince me. Upon which 1 
consented to be put any where on 


shore; but as they could not turn 
back again to St. Domingo, they 


landed me at the quay of St. Lou- 
is, a small island in view of it, 
some time in the month of Nov. 
This accident was the source of 


all my misfortunes. 


Some days of rest at St. Louis, 
with the kind attention of Mons. 


Desclau, an inhabitant of that 
place, whohad given me an apart- 


ment in his house, soon restored 
me to my health * I waited 
with impatience for some Oppor- 
tunity of returning to Lurope, but 


there did not one occur while I 


remained there. 1 

A long absence ſrom my native 
country, I knew, must be ver 
prejudicial to my affairs: whic 
reflection began soon to render 


me melancholy and unhappy. My 
kind host as quickly perceived it, 
and the friendship with which he 
| had treated me during my illness, 
had inspired me with so lively a 


gratitude, and tender esteem for 


him, that I could not conceal the 
cause of my uneasiness from hin 
He interested himself in my anx: 


ety, and said every thing in hi; 


power to comfort me, 

One day he took me aside, and 
addressed me in the fellowin 
manner —* I have reflected (aig 
he) a good deal upon your pre. 
sent situation. The fear of conti. 
nuing too long without employ. 
ment 1s the principal thing that 


distresses your mind for the pre. 


sent; and the hope of getting 
again into business, makes you 
wish to be able to get back t 
France, as soon as may be: hut 
no opportunity has yet offered for 
that purpose; and if von will take 
my advice, you will trouble your. 
self no farther about that scheme, 
but try your fortune on your own 


fund, and I dare say you will he 
able to treble it. I purpose soon 
to trade to Louisiana, with cer. 


tain commoditics that I know wil 
produce a good profit there, and 
shall bring back such goods in 
exchange, as will here yield ne 
an advantageous return, I an 
perfectly well acquainted with 
the nature of this traffic, as I hare 


made several beneficial trips 


there already; therefore embark 
yourself and substance with me, 


and I doubt not but Ju will one 


day thank me for the lucky advice 
I now give you.“ 

In the circumstances I then 
was, I had no alternative to chuve. 
The proposal of M. Desclau | 
knew to be dictated by friend- 
Ship, and I did not hesitate a no- 
ment about the acceptance of i 
so that we immediately entere! 
into partnership together, in pro 
portion to our respective funds 
He laid in the proper merchan 
dizes for us both, and served ne 
on that occasion with the warm. 
est zeal, and most exact pte. 
bity. 


We hired a brigantine, called 


v the Tyger, commanded by Mons, 
+ La Couture, and the ship was 
. freighted with all possible dis- 
: patch. On the 2d of Jan. 1766, 
Noe embarked, 16 in number, 
e namely, the captain, his wiſe, 
1 their son, his mate, 9 sailors, M. 
Ne. Desclau, a negree, that I pur- 
att. chased as a slave, and myself. 
or. We ſset sail from the road of St. 
ba 00's, steering towards the ba 


re. eJeremiah, a little port that lies 


ing north of cape Dame Marie, where 
we staid 24 heurs. From thence 
wy KG directed our course towards 
bur Little Goave; but this second 
| for MY trip was not 80 happy as the for- 
ak ner. We sustained an adverse 
vir. WI wind, for twelve hours, that 
me, would have infallibly wrecked us 
dun eon the Cayes-Mittes it the vio- 
be bence of the storm, which abated 
00 a little, had not suffered us to 
cer. nake use of our sails to tack 
wil about, and get clear of that 
and Wy coat... | | 
Is in Leſs obstinacy, and more 
] ne knowledge, on the part of our 
an commander, would have pre- 
with MW vented all this danger. I per- 
have eeived, from this instance, that 
trips be was but a poor mariner, and 
bark Pporesaw that our voyage wou. 
me, not terminate without some mie— 
one bap or other, if the ship was Jef: 
Ivice entirely to his conduct; there- 
ſore I resolved to attend close! 
then to all his motions, te prevent, as 
huse. WY far as possible, the perils to which 
au lis wilfulness and ignorance vere 
iend- likely to expose us. | 
mo- Our business obliged us to re- 
of it: main three days at little Goave, 
tered Hand we then set sail again for 
pri- Louisiana; but the winds conti- 
und, (ved still adverse, during our 


chan: hole course. On the 26th of 


dne benuary we had a view of the 
arm lle of Pines, toward the west of 
po Cuba, which our Captain af— 


irmed to be the cape of St. An- 
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thony. I took che altitude, and 
soon perceived that he was mis- 
taken; but I tried in vain tò con- 
vince him of his error; for he 
still continued obstinate, and 
pursued his course without an 
manner of precaution, till he had 
drove us among the rocks, where 
we were hemmed in, when E 
perceived our situation in the 
middle of the night, by the light 
of the moon. 1 
1 did not waste time in re- 
proachiug his wilfulness ; he be- 
gan then to find how much in the 


wrong he had been not to have 


listened to me before; and fear, 
having silenced his self-suffici- 
ence, constrained him to acknow- 
ſedge it. The danger pressed; 
I supplied the oftice of the mate, 
who happened to be ill, and con- 
fined to his bed: I made them 
tack about, and so performed the 


only operation that could save us 


from destruction. This succecd- 
ed, and we got clear ; but, after 
having heen extricated from this 
per.l, we soon found ourselves 
expoed ta number of others. 
Ou. verset, from the violent 
work im 07 the sea, began to. 


spring a Lak, in several places, 


the Seu grew inpatient, and 
dalle ou ze o lake the com- 
end ei the chip; Hut as T had 
oni 2 speculative kao edge of 
tho coaste, Which I had never 
vis ed belb-e, I Mas onscious 
ho tmpecfectty tiere J cory can 
$i: Mly--ih2 ae: Tency. of prac - 
tic; and it const leration, also, 
of te morlifical toi, that the cap— 


tain mast have ©: Ferced upon this 


oc sion, I turnck. proper to 
leave him he coniuct of his own 
vessel; and con'entel myself 
ich 7atchmy alt nis manœuvres, 
as well for my own saſety, as to 
quiet che minds of the whole 
crew, Who ha! no lost all man- 
ne: of coaftuence in him. 


—— — — 
— — * 
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At length he doubled the cape 
of St. Anthony ; but our gusts of 
wind assailed us again, and 
opened such large passages for 
the water, that it was as much as 
the working of our two pumps, 
without intermission, could do to 


prevent our sinking. The wind 


coutinued contrary still, the sea 
grew boisterous, and threatened 
us with a violent storm. We 
were not in a condition to ride it 
out, the terror became general 
on board, as no one favourable 
Sign appeared in our lamentable 
situation, to rest a hope upon. 

In these shocking circum- 
stances, on the tenth of February, 


as well as I can now recollect, 


about seven in the evening, we 
fell in with a Spanish frigate com- 
ing from the Havannah, and car- 


rying the governor and commis- 


sioned officers to take possession 
of the Missisippi. They hailed 
us to join company, which we 
agreed to with joy; ſor it had 
been the very request we should 
have made to them, if they had 
not prevented us. | 
Nothing can be an higher con- 
solation to sailors, in the mulst 


of dangerous and fatiguing voy- 


ages, than to be joined by some 
other vessel bound to hold the 
same course. Not that they can 
beiable to afford each other the 
least manner of assistance, in the 
violence of a tempest, where 
each must be too mnch occupied 
about their own safety to attend 


to the relief of the other; but in 


all circumstances of danger, the 


Peril appears to be lessened, by 
the greater number it is divided 


among. 3 
We did not keep company long 


with the frigate; we lost her in 


the night; they could use their 


small sails, which we durst not 
venture. | 


chants on board, in cases of suck 


In the morning we missed +, 
vessel, but found that our nad 
had sprung a new leak ; whi, 
threw us ipto the utmost conc... 
nation. The whole crew began 
to turn their eyes upon me, and 
immediately advised the light. 
ening the ship. This must be al. 
ways a sad necessity to the mer. 


distress, who are often obliged to | 
throw goods into the sea, with 
their own hands, that they hat 
purchased with industry and hh. 
bour ; and on the return of whic; 
they had, perhaps, made spect. 
lations that might have doubled 
their profits. But in such a itua. 
tion, the preservation of one'; 
life is the first consideration, oe 
attends to that alone, and forgei; 
every other. 

The brig was discharged of 1] ah 
the heavy merchandize, in a (Miſ '-* 
minutes ; and I got large lading {lh 
pails framed of the barrel-«tare; een 
in which our merchandizes he“ 
been packed up, in order to:“ 
sist the pump to keep the $M. 
from sinking. But all in vai.” 
The water forced itself thro! he 1 
chinks of the vessel, more and 
more, and the strength of cn 


hands on board became less ut 25 
less; so that, finding it imposiM,; 

"I tee 

ble to keep the sea for any lengi*. 

j 


of time, we took the res0utio 
to stand in ſor the Mobille, whic 
was the only port that the wii 
would then suffer us to steer to 
and which was also the neare: 


hall 
From 
$0 vi 
tern 


harbour we could make. "a 
We then began to run fort} " ; 

Mobille, but fate opposed q. 
oree 


gaining that port; the wind ti 
had been favourable to us at fir 
Shifted against us in about ti 
hours, which. obliged us | 
forego our purpose; and 
made several attempts then! 
reach Passacole, which was tate 


le 
iK af 
ter, 

hat 
hose 
he y 
VINC 


ao 
earl: 


for th 
> Ol 
nd tha 
at fir 
ut ti 


us \ 


1d 
hen |! 
Statt 


more distant from us than the 
other; but that hope failed us al- 
o the winds continuing still to 
oppose every enueavour we 
made; so that ve were left with- 
out resource, in the midst of an 
enraged ocean, against which we 
combated at great odds, de- 
prived of all prospect of reaching 
any haven at all, expecting every 


moment the deep to open its 


waves, and swallow us up in its 
bose IN. | | 
At length finding it utterly im- 
possibte to save either our ship 
or effects, the preservation even 


of our lives hecoming every mo- 


ment more difficult to us, we now 
began to apply our every thought 


and deed to that single conside- 
ration, and agreed to run the ves- 


el aground at the Apalaches, but 
were not able to atchieve even 


this desperate adventure, and 


continued still the cruel sport of 
waves and winds, in a state be- 
tween life and death, sighingover 
our misfortunes, certain of our de- 
truction, and yet making inde- 
atigable efforts to extricate our- 
elves from the perils that sur— 
rounded us. 1 
Such was our situation from the 
12th to the 16th of Feb. when, in 
lhe evening, about 7 o'clock, we 


bound ourselves striking against a 


nain of rocks, above {two leagues 
Irom land; and the shocks were 
o violent, that they opened the 
tern of the ship, in which con- 
ton we remained for half an 
our, under the most inexpressi- 
le terror and alarms, till the 
bree of repeated surges drove us 

length over the rocks, and set 
5 afloat again, without our rud- 
ler, at the mercy of the waves 
hat as8ailed us without, and 
doe that forced their way into 
be vessel, which incseased eve- 
moment. 
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Even the little hope that we 
had till then preserved failed us 
all at once; on the instant the 
ship resounded with the lamenta- 
ble exclamations of the mariners, 
who interchanged their last a- 
dieus, prepared for death, im- 
plored the mercy of their creator, 
addressed their fervent prayers 


to heaven, interrupted sometimes 


by vows, in the midst of a shock- 
ing certainty of never being in a 
capacity of accomplishing them. 
What a spectacle, my dear 
friend, was here! One must have 
been a witness of it to form an a- 
dequate idea of our distress ; and 
that which I am taking so much 
pains to trace out to you, falls in- 
finitely short of the reality. 

[ equally shared the terrors of 
the crew, and though my despair 
might have been less apparent, I 
dare say it was not less violent 
than theirs, The extremity of the 
misfortune, with the certainty ot. 
inevitable death, scrved to supply 
mewithasortof seeming firmness ; 
I submitted to the fate that at- 
tended me, when it was beyond 
my power to avoid it; I resigned 


my life to the Being who had lent 


it, and preserved presence of 
mind enough to look upon the last 
moment with calmness, and to be 
still active in my endeavours to 
retard it. | 

This visible steadiness and re- 
solution happily imposed so far 
upon the whole crew, that it in- 
spired them, even in the instant 
of destruction, with such a conti- 
dence in me, that rendered them 
attentive and obedient to all my 
directions, The wind drove us 
toward the land, while I continu- 
ed to steer hy the shift of our fore 
mast sail, for want of a rudder, 
when, by an unexpected mira— 
cle, and which we had not pre 
sumed to hope, we arrived that 
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very night, about 9 o'clock, on 


he east of the island, and within 


a musket shot of the shore. 

The agitation of the sea would 
not permit our reaching it, and 
we prepared to cut up our masts, 
and bind them together with the 
cordage, so as to serve us for a 
float to carry us to land; but while 
we were at this work, the vio- 


lence of the wind and the force 


ot the waves overset the vessel on 
its larboard side, which unfore- 
Seen motion had like to have been 
fatal to us all, by casting us into 
the sea ; however, most of us had 
the fortune to escape this shock, 
and the few who were thrown 
out, were lucky enough to re- 
cover the ship again, by the as- 
sistance we gave them. 

The moon, which, *til} this 
moment, had lent us a feeble 
light, interrupted only now and 
then by the intervention of the 
clouds, now left us suddenly in 
the dark, and in such eircumstan- 
ces, it was impossible for us to 
think of reaching land; so that 
it was resolved to pass the night 
on the outside of the vessel. | 


What an age of night it was! 


A deluge of rain fell on us, all the 
while, the store-house of the 


waters scemed to have been 
broke open, the waves rising 


every instant covered our bark, 
and rolled their mountains o'er 
our heads; the thunder roared 
through the air, and the quick 
intervals of lightning only setved 


to open to us the horrid prospect 


of a boundless horizon, and a de- 
vouring sca, ready to swallow us 
up, every moment, which was as 


quick succeeded by the most dice 


mal darkness. 
In such à situation, stretched 


along on the outside of the hulk, 


fastening ourselves to every thin 
we could lay hold of, be Bens, 


threzgh with rain, transfixed 


the danger, shewn himself tte 


the resolution of despair). Dea 
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with cold, spent with the cc. WM ir 
stant efforts we were obliged ts ust 


exert against the ſury of tho Wi be 


waves, which endeavoured We 
wash us off from our hold, we » e. 
length perceived the morning. W's? 
dawn, only to afford us a clearc; WW io! 


view of the dangers we had pa-. 


sed, and those we had yet to .be. 
counter. | | | and 

This prospect of our situation {We 
appeared still more tremendous; * 
we perceived indeed, that we b 


were not far from land, but we {Mile 
saw that it was impossible for vl 


to reach it. The raging of the ca 
would have daunted the stoutest wit 
and most expert swimmers ; {or 
the waves rolled wich such fury <0! 
that whoever had delivered him. 
self over to them, must have run the! 
the risk of being launched bach 
again into the main ocean, of 9® 
dashed to pieces against the shννε 
or the shore. app 
At this Sight and reflection H 
whole crew was seized with th $10, 
extremity of despair; their gro 
and exclamations redoubled, 2 
were repeated with such strengti low 
and fervency, that they were to [ 
be heard amidst the ragiug of He 
winds, the roaring of the thun. last 
der, and the dashing of the warez han 
which all joined together, aug 
mented the horror of the sound. 
Several hours passed thus 
without any change in our die 
mal situation, when one of thi 
sailors, a Dutchman, and wt 
had been all that day the loudest 
in his plaints and cries ; and wii 
had, from the first appearance 


most faint-hearted of the crev 
ceased his lamentations on a sud 
den, and after keeping silence 
for some minutes, raised up [is 
head and voice with an extraord! 
nary emotion, „What are 
waiting for? (cried he out, N. 
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artounds us on all sides: he is 
ust raising his arm against us; 
ſet us anticipate him, and hasten 
the blow. he is 50 slow to strike: 


eb us meet him in the deep; per- 
haps if we face him, he may fly 


1 . . 5 
from us; and land us in view; it 


may not be ry impossible to 
reach it. I'll make the attempt, 
and if I fail, I but cast away a 
few hours of my life, and cut off 
z3 many from my sufierings. 

At these words he plunged into 
the sea, and many others, ani- 
mated by his example, would 
have followed him, if I had not, 
with the utmost diſhculty, re- 
rained them. I pointed to their 
comrade rolling about in the 
waves, combating in vain against 
them, hurried forward now al- 
most to touch the shore, then 
washed back into the deep; dis- 
appearing in a few minutes, and 
appearing again only to be seen 
dazhed against the rocks. This 
docking object struck them with 
o much horror, that it abated the 
rashness of their attempt to fol- 
low kim. 3 

The day was now near closiug, 
we reflected with terror on the 
last night, and trembled before- 
hand at that which was to come. 


The masts and cordage we had 


50 happily collected together for 
araft, the day before, was car- 
ned off by the waves, and de- 
prived us of the hope of saving 
urselves, even by so poor a shift 
4 this. We had a wretched 
boat, indeed, but in no sort of 
ondition to weather even the 
Sort passage that appeared to 
le between us and the land. 
We had several times examined 


it, with this view, and had as 


ten condemned it, as unfit for 
dervice. | 

However, three of our sai- 
lors, either more brave or despe- 
ate than the rest, resolved to 


us give them over tor lost. 


safe on shore. 
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take their chance in this rotten 
sieve, together. They launched 
it velvitely into the sea, without 
communicating their design to 
any one else of the crew, and the 
tirst knowledge we had of it, was 
from sceing them, at some dis— 
tance, in Such a situation as made 
We 
were witnesses, for some time, 
of their struggles, of the pains. 
they laboured with, and the fre- 


quent risks they ran of 3 
| 


swallowed up by the waves, ti 
at last we saw them, contrary to 
all hope and probability, arrive 


How we envied their good for- 
tune! We then, all of us, re- 
gretted that we had not made the 
same desperate experiment, and 
each of us reproached ourselves 
for not having foreseen their de- 
Sign, If ever the beholding an 
happy person was ungrateſul tv 
the miserable, it was so then. 


The signs they made to ns, with 
their extravagant emotions of 


joy were but aggravations of our 
misfortune. | 

Such a sentiment, I doubt not 
must appear horrible to you, as it 
really seems to shock humanity ; 
yet this detestable sensation 1s, 
nevertheless, among the sceds of 
nature. It disgraces it, I must 


confess ; but it is certainly true, 


notwithstanding. And let those 
who coudemn the principle, re— 
frain from reflecting on us as mon- 
sters, 'till they may be unſortu- 
nately placed themselves in such 
a situation, as may give them a 


_ right to judge ofyour feelings on 
the occasion. | | 


Night now deprived us of the 
sight of our happy comrades, and 
being constrained to remain still 
in the sam situation, the compa- 
rison between their fate and ours 
but augmented our misery; for 
our sufterings tee 6 etc nœrease, 


* — — 


„„ at hn en, a. 


ties, wou 
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as divided among a less num- 
ber. This might was even more 
terrible to us than the former; 
the fatigue was the same, and 


the exausted state we had been 


reduced to, by our past labour, 
Jett us hardly power to sustain the 
Present. 905 | | 
ver since our vessel had been 
overset, we ha! not been able to 
get at the inside of her; for we 
gurst not venture to open any 
part of her deck, for ſear of ex- 
posing a new passage to the 
waves, to rush in and burst her 
asunder, so as to deprive us even 
of that little stay from destrue— 
tion. We remained, conse— 


quently, all this while, without 
to recruit our 


meat or drink 
strength, or support our $pirits ; 
and without sleep, also, to forget 


our miser1es, for the shortest mo- 


ment. Fate seemed to have emp- 
tied its quiver of the sharpest ar- 
rows against us, and never had 


deatli appeared with so horrid an 
aspect to wretches, before. 


The vessel being stranded 
among a parcel of rocks, some 
fathoms under water, was dashed 
against them all the while by the 
force of the waves, so violently, 
that we found her whole frame 
shaken so sensibly, that we ex- 
pected every minute to have her 
open and separate, plank by 
plank, and reduce us to the ne- 
cessity of the same expeiiment, 
that our first adventurer had $0 
unsuccessfully attempted, before. 

The next morning, the 18th of 
February, we beheld the suu 


rise, which was a sight we had 


absolutely despaired of, When we 
saw eit setting, and when death, 
by putting an end to our calami- 

d certainly have been a 
Nessing. But the care of life is 
the strongest passiou in the 
human breast; it continues with 


us till the last moment of exist- 


ence; the miseries one feels ng, 
weaken, perhaps, but rarely ex. 
tinguis\ it, | 

Our first emotion, upon findin, 
ourselves still clinging fast to th, 
side of our vessel, was to offer 


10 
up our thanksgivings to Heaven, WM ;: 
for having still preserved 62 
alive, even in such a deplorobe Wl 5c 
situation, and to raise up ourMff rc 
suppliant bands in petition to tc 
Providence to complete its mira. 
cle, by affording us some unfere. 
seon means of escaping to de. 
shore. 155 0⁰⁰ 

There never was, sure, a moe hi. 
fervent prayer. Heaven, ou 
length, seemed to look down with{Wris 
compassion, on our miseries aon 
danger. The wind began ou 
abate, and the various agitatio bo! 
of the sea subsided a little, buff lin 
only to present another obj vet ob 

commiseration and anxiety to ou im: 
view, of the same kind, but ro eat 

so great a one as that on the dahed 
before; {oe E; Pe 

One of onr sailors, a remarka te. 
ble good swimmer, having faces 
some time contemplated the dig 1 
tance of the shore, at length de 
solved with himself to attenp bop 
the passage. “ I will try to eas 
join my friends on the other site 

(said he), and we will eudeavouWand 
to caulk and staunch the boatiWate! 
and perhaps we may be happen 
enough to render it sufficien es 
capable of taking as many triWnd 
backward and forward as m It 
serve to hand the remainder ont 
upon terra firma, at last. ien 
„ This, at least, is the one. 
resource that misfortune has n 
in our power to make trial Mere 
and it affords no time for hesiÞ00; 
tion. Our strength is failing ei 
every moment,; let us not xo 
till it is quite exhausted, Mee 
make one effort more with wigud 
remains, fo extricate ourte est 
from so horrid a situation. Wal, 


| 


We applauded his proposal, 
and encouraged him as much as 
was in our power to the putting 
hs design in execution, as the 
tb. ons shift that was left us to make 
| experiment of, for our lives. We 


ad what line we could get at, to 


vl. ere instead of oakum, towards 
our refitting the boat, which he tas- 
n to tened about bis waist, and in— 
Gira: untly plunged into the sea. 
fore We $aw him several times on 
> tio ihe point of perishing ; our anxi- 
ous eyes watched narrowly for 
more um; he was eur last resource, 
„ a our sole deliverer; we shared the 
with ri5ks he ran, our fate depended 
3 anon his; we encouraged him by 
in our voice and gesture; we la- 
tationM boured, I may say, along with 
>, bum; we struggled with every 
wet ofMobstacle that opposed him; our 
to oulimaginations, our ardent suppli- 
ut noWecations for his delivery, transport- 
ne dayſÞed us into his place; we felt as 


he did, desponded at his difficul- 
ties, and triumphed at his $uc- 
cesses. 5 ; 

In fine, after having an hun- 
dred times sustained alternate 


to re 
ner sid 
leav0 
e boat 
| happ 
Helen 
ny tr) 
as ma 
ler of! 


tasy at length to see him reach 
and dangers, We fell immedi- 


en for his escape, and warm 
beams of joy and hope enlivened 
and fortified our hearts. 

t was now about seven o'clock 
nthe morning; we waited impa- 


the oniWnce; we never turned our eyes 


has len instant from the coast: we 
trial Merceived the four sailors all busy 
r hes bout the boat, and we seconded 
ailing Heir labours by our prayers. 
not viiowever, they Seemed to pro— 
ted, eed but slowly in their work, 
ith wigud we trembled often with fear, 
ourselhet their pains might be ineffec- 


n. 


al, At length about three 


* 


are him all our handkerchiefs, 


hopes and fears, we had the ex- 
the shore, after infinite labours 


ately on our knees to thank hea- 


ently the moment of our deliver- 
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o'clock in the afternoon their ope- 


rations ceased, and we saw the 


boat launched into the sea. It 
approached our vessel. How is 
i possible to descrihe the trans— 
port of our crew? It was expres- 
sed by shrieks, by most delicious 
tears, and mutual embraces, tc- 
licitating one another. | 
This extasy, this sympathy was 
quickly over, and took another 
turn when it came to the point 
of embarking. The boat was but 
small; it could not contain above 


a third part of our number; we 


could not attempt to embark all 
at once without sinking it. Every 
one was sensible of the difficulty, 

but no one would consent to wait 
for a second passage; the fear of 
some accident happening to pre- 
vent a return, and the terror of 


lying another night exposed on 


the hulk, made every one obsti- 
nate for being taken in the ſirst. 
Those who had brought the 
boat to us called out to me, in- 
sisting that I Should take advan- 
tage of this first opportunity, as 


they teared it would not be in 


their power to make two returns 
more; which expression being 
heard by the rest, excited new 
outcries, and desperate resolves 
in each, to rush into the skiff all 
at once. | N 

I raised my voice above the 
rest, and intreated silence for a 
moment, * Your clamours, your 
violences (said I) but hurt your- 
Selves, and retard your own safe- 
ty. We are all lost, if you per- 
sist in going all together. Attend 
to reason, obey her dictates, and 
hope. We are equally involved 
in the same perils; preferences 
would be unjust in such circum- 
Stances, misfortune has abolished 


all distinction; let us then deter- 


mine the first passengers by lot; 


let us submit our fate to this im- 


partial decision; and to convince 


rated it entirely, 
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those who may be left behind, 
that hope remains still with me, 
I will stay with them myself, and 
promise to be the last person, that 
shall quit the vessel.“ 


This resolution surprised and 


silenced them; they consented to 
the proposition, and one of the 


$ailors happening to have a par- 


cc] of cards in his pocket, they 


pvere made use of to determine 


the chances, Of the eleven of 
us that were sticking to the ves- 


sel, four were taken in, and. 


were delivered: saſe on land by 
the other four, who had navigated 
the boat, aud who returned im— 
mediately to carry away its other 
complement ot :0ur more. 

White they were coming to- 
ward us, | happened to perceive 
the stern of our vessel so loos- 
ened by the shock of the waves, 
that, by the help of Monsieur 
Desclau aud my negroe, I sepa- 
This wreck 
appeared to me as good as a 
canoe, to carry ns ashore ; Mon- 


Sicur Desclau being of the same 
opinion, we ventured upon it 


directly, accompanied by the ne- 


 groe, when the other four took 


boat, and happily arrived at the 


same point of land, a short time 


after them. IS | 
The inexpressible transport we 
were sensible of, upon being 


thus far safely delivered, can 


only be imagined, as well as the 


grateful and fervent devotion 


with which we offered up our 
loudest hymns to the Creator, 


with the happiness we felt in re- 
posing our harrassed limbs on a 


tirm spot, without apprehending 
its failing under us, every 
moment! | 

The oysters that we happily 
tound on the coast, furnished us 
with a truly delicious repast ; the 
+otal privation of food we had 
sustained tor so long before, gave 


Nn 5 „ — a 


vessel struck aground ; and ] an 


my anxiety tur your delivers 


them a peculiar relich, We. 
joiced in our presefit sitnaticy, 
and passed a peaceable night in 
profound sleep, uninterrupted by 
disagreeable ideas about our fut. 
ther deliverance, which served 
recruit our strength and spirits 
The next day we awoke ab 
with the same satisfaction; but 
was not of a long continuance. 

Our mate had fallen sick, a fer 
days after we had set sail, ard 
the fatigue of the voyage, tore. 
ther with the constant alarms an! 
terrors we had so long endured, 
had so much increased his i!|ne, 
that it was with extreme difficult 
he could quit his bed, when th 


still more astonished how he wx C 
able to get upon the outside . 
the ship, when she overset. . 
The length of time we lay ne 
this sad situation, had almost ex» 1e 
hausted his strength; and ee 
when the lots were drawn, bee 
happened to he one of the firs, 
passengers, and contrived to en 
into the boat without any manne 10 
of assistance. But the ſear ti, 
had Tent him such powers, for f 
instant, rendered him weak A 
when the danger was over, Ha. 
was the only one of us who found. 
no rest at land; but he suffet an 
without complaiuing, as his hrt 
manity was tender of dislurbngM.. 
riet Ef; 5 
When the day-light had rouz... 
us from the arms of sleep, I weißer 
to enquire how he was, al, 
found him approaching to his | f 
moments. I called upon the d 
of our companions to try wi 
help they could afford; but i 
could any of us assist him, in «ul 
a situation, and circumstances 
« My hour is come (said he 
thank Heaven, for preserving 
life long euough to see you al, WT} 
present, in a place of at! 


«il not now attend me to the 
are. O, my friends! may you 
de able to profit farther of this 
lindness of Providence. You are 
not, perhaps, at the end of your 


01 
t in 
} 

t by 


tur. 


*F 


d WM cificulties, yet; ein, oh fatter 
ms, in yelf that you have already pas- 
ao ea the heaviest of them; but 
una share no more of them with 
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We should have preferred a few 
biscuit, fire-arms to defend, or 


provide us with food; but more 


immediately a good fire to have 
dried our clothes, and warmed 
our limbs, quite numbed with 
cold and wet, to all the rest. 
This last distress being now _ 
our most pressing evil, made us 
apply our whole thoughts and di- 
ligence to remedy it. We tried 
the method said to be used by 
the savages, of kindling a fire, by 


'rubbing two sticks quick and 


hard against each other; but whe- 
ther through aukwardness, or 


some other impediment, the ex- 


periment ſailed us, and we gave 
over all farther projects of the 
kind. | : 
The sea, by this time, having 
become almost calm, I formed a 
resolution of going aboard our 
vessel, by means of the shattered 


boat that had saved us so snc- 
cessfully before. 


It it should fail 
me, in the passage, said I lo my- 
self, the distance is not so great, 


but that 1 shall be able to swim 
back again, while the wind con- 


tmues its present slumber. 
Upon this reflection I applied 


to two of the sailors, that I knew 


to be good swimmers, to go along 
with me; but the proposition 
made them shudder. They had 
not so soon forgot their suffering 
on the side of the vessel; and 
they trembled at the idea of their 
being obliged to renew them, ik 


the storm should happen to rise 
again before they could return. 


To be continued, 


— - 


— — 
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e. on. Pray for me. I expire.” 
den Ane began to rave soon after these 
ae Lords, and drew his last breath 
"ot ere us. x 
Sand His loss cost us many tears, 
ured, pended the joy of our deli- 
ines ery, and afforded us leisure for 
cr Wome melancholy reflections. 
n ee were then resting on a de- 
luer spot of land, surrounded by 
© 1 he sea; some continent appeared 
de 6 view, at no great distance, in- 
„ Need; but how to reach it! 
lay uch thoughts added to our af- 
st eviction, while we were paying 
d veißhe last duty ts our departed 
711, be end, whom we interred in his 
ie fir baths, just as he died, having 
to co Wntrived with extreme labour to 
name a grave for him, in the sand. 
ar tlas name was Dutronche, © 
for tie After the porformance of this 
weak ons, but mournful office, we 
r. He alked along the shore, and had 
0 {ound e fortune to see some of our 
iter Winks, several casks of tafia, a 
his un of American liquor, and 
turbi any bales of merchandize, 
town by the tide against the 
| r0U Wat, and which had arrived 
] "Were before us. 
33, Wl But none of these goods, ex- 
> his as pt the liquor, appeared to be 
4 the least consequence to us. 
bat —— a 
; in «vc! 
ances. 
said he 
rving U ; 
Ou All, 


. 51" abrook, near Kingsbridge, in 
wertet part of Devonshire which has 


THIS gentleman is a native of bcen called the Garden of Eng” 


land. 


He was educated, we be- 


here, at Kingebridge, vcar which 


\ 
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he was born. The schoolmaster 
of that town, an exceeding good 
Scholar, and a man of most amia- 
ble manners, was a quaker, 
The uncle of, our bard being a 
single man, and established at 
Fowey in Cornwall, as a surgeon 


and apothecary, took his nephew, 


when young, with a view to his 
succeeding him in business. Here 
he acquired a tolerable share of 


medical knowledge; and was in 
great esteem with his kinsman, 


and the neighbourhood. At his 
leisure hours he cultivated his 


mind by the perusal of the best 


modern writers; and improved 


bimself considerably in the art of 
drawing, to which he shewed an 


early propensity. 


On the appointment of Sir Wm. 
Trelawney to be governor of Ja- 
maica, about the year 1769, Mr. 


Wolcott felt a strong inclination 


to accompany him thither, espe- 
cially as that gentleman was a 
distant relation of his own, and 
a great friend to the family. He 


accordingly pressed his uncle not 
only to give his consent to the 


project, but also to solicit the fa- 


- vour from Sir William. 


The old gentleman was at first 
extremely concerned at this turn 
in his nephew's mind, which was 
a complete overthrow of his fa- 
vourite scheme respecting him, 
and also deprived him of a most 
useful assistant. Remonstrances 
however were vain, and there- 
fore, with the greatest good na- 
ture, he waited upon the gover- 
nor, and obtained his request, 
that the young adventurer, who 
had now qualified himself for the 
medical walk, and received the 


* In order to remove every suspicion of intrusion, it is but just here to rem 
that Dr. W. was regularly ordained by the bishop of London. On the death of his 
celleney Sir Wm. Trelawney, he returned to England with Lady Trelawney, in his N 
jesty's ship, the Leostoffe, Capt. Carterett, and having put into Teneriffe, the de 
tor resided some time with the Governor, in consequence of which that island vt 
the scene of of severd of his sonnets. | 


... A Ae + 


some exquisite sonnets, On hi 


the island. A circumstance hoy. 


sionally.“ 


physician, with great credit ant 
succéess. 


% 
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degree of M. D. should make q 
in his suite. 3 

In the course of the voyage e. 
ship touched at Madeira, wher, Wi 
Peter, enchanted with the bea. 
ties which nature so luxurianth 
exhibits in that island, wise 


arrival at Jamaica, he practisel 
as a physieian, and was actual 
nommated physician general 9 


n 0 
ever occurred, that diverted hin, 
for some time, from his medical. 


career, and threw him into the 
arms of a profession, for which | 
few men were ever less qualified. 
The incumbent of a living in J. 
mzica happened to pay the lat 
tribute to nature not long aſter 
the doctor settled there. Whe. 
ther his practice had not been ul 
ficiently lucrative, or what other 
motive might have actuated hin 
we know not, but certain it i 
he looked upon the vacant rect 
ry with a wishful eye. The ply 
sician of the body according) 
commenced physician of the $0u 
and actually ofticiated for a cor 
siderable time in this capacit 
reading the prayers of the chure, 
of England, and preaching vc 


On his return he repaired ty 
the place of his former res1idenc 
and aſter living there some tin 
removed to Truro, where he pra 
tised during several years as 


His uncle then died 
and left him nearly 2000 ＋ 

The doctor's satirical vein sher 
ed itself on various occasions! 
Cornwall; particularly in son 
humourous jokes, which he pla 
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ed off upon the late Mr. Rose- 


38 


rior to what could be expected in 
Such a place, and such a person, 
that the physician was induced to 
become his instructor and his pa- 
tron. He accordingly furnished 


him with materials, and gave him 


lessons, by whieh he profited in 
a manner that surprised and de- 
lighted the benevolent tutor.— 


Having made a rapid progress, 


Opie went to Exeter, where he 
acquired some knowledge of oil 
painting. From that city he re- 
moved to London, and under Sir 
Joshua Reynolds became one of 
the most eminent artists of the 


Of the Doctor's poetical pro- 
ductions, while he was engaged 


in the practice of physic, we have 


seen only a single specimen, but 
that is an excellent one, and we 
trust our readers will be pleased 


_ with us for inserting it in this 


In the year 1776, when Mr. 
Polwhele, well known by his va- 
rious publications, was at Truro 
school, he had given to him for an 


evening exercise, to be translat- 


ed into English, the following 
Latin epigram on 


gic, ine morte, mori. 


tubited a happy mixture of wit, 
taste, and elegance; but at the 
Same time 1t must be allowed, 
that some of the criticisms, parti- 
cularly those respecting the paint” 
ings of Mr, West, are not altoge- 


Nin 
arne of Truro, and other gen- 
ls Women of that-neighbourhood. — 
ete ne was also engaged in some 
au boublesome and expensive law- 
ntl; wits, one of which was with the 
rote Neorporation of Truro, relative to 
his WWtheir right of putting upon him a 
15e( paris apprentice. = 
ual In consequence of these dis- 
| to putes, he found that part of the 
how-Mrorld disagreeable, and there- 
bim re resolved to quit it fora sphere 
dicarore congenial to his talents and 
) tneWisposition. = | 
which During his residence in this 
lied ountry the doctor had an oppor- age. 
in Ja., nity of bringing forward to the 
e E orld an eminent natural genius, 
ate o otherwise might have been 
Wb wied in total oblivion, or at the 
en zul host have become a sign-painter 
otheß his native country. The per- 
d hingen. we allude to is John Opie, 
1 11 Mose rude drawings in common place. 
rectal, especially 7, eee our 
e Doctor viewed with some curio— 
ding and admiration, in his rides 
1c sou dough the village of St. Anne, 
a cu dere Opie was a parish appren- 
pact \ce to one Wheeler, a house car- | 
churc enter. | . beautiful 
g vc These drawings were so supe- sleep ;— 
3 Somne levis, quamgquem certissima mortis imago, 
ired f Fonsortem cuſtio te, tamen ese tori : 
dene Alma quies, oftata vent; nam, Sic, Sine vitd 2 
48 *. Vivere, quam Suave est; 
965 * I! this epigram the doctor was requested to give a translation, which 
dit au produced in a few minutes, as follows: _ 
en died Come, gentle sleep, attend thy vot'ry's prayer, 
. And tho' death's image to my couch repair; 
in sher How sweet, thus liſeless, yet with life to lie, 
LSLONS | Thus, without dying, O how sweet to die! 
in sou ar author's first literary pro- 
he plaſiction was, „An Ejiistle to the 
wewers,'? 4to, 1782, a truly 
to oy zhable piece of satire, and cer- 
n As 10 nly discharged against fair 
te, the ne. His next performance 
and bers“ Lyric Odes to the Royal Aca- ther candid, 


means? 1785, in which is ex- 


In the year ſollow- 
ing he published another set of 


- 
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odes to the members of the Royal 
Academy, bearing the same 
characteristics. About tlie same 
time he produced a performance 
of more originality and boldness. 
This was the Lousiad, a mock he- 
roic poem, abounding with wit, 
humour, and strength. * 
The foundation on which our 
Satirtst erected this lively piece, 
was as follows: His Majesty 
one evening at supper observed a 
human hair upon his plate, 
among some green peas. This 


2 3 . 
offensive object occasioned a de- 


eree to be issued forth, that all 
the cooks, scullions, &c. in the 
royal kitchen should have their 
heads aved. Great murmur— 


0 8 . * . 

ings were excited by this man— 
date; but the law, like that of 
the Medes and Persians, was ir- 


revocable. 18 
On this incident, Peter formed 
his exquisite production; only 
changing the hair,“ by virtue of 
the licentia fsctica, to a living 
animal. | ER” 
His next production was an 
epistle to James Eoswell, Esq. 
the self sufficient attendant upon 
Doctor Johnson in the tour to 
the Hebrides. This was fol- 
% Bozzi and Poizzi,“ 
in which the folly of tittle tattle 
biographers 1s exposed in the 
happiest manner. 8 
The greatest success now at- 
tended our author's publications. 
Never did any satirist display 


such various excellence. Those 


who disapproved of his sent1- 
ments, and were offended at his 


freedom and want of respect for 


authority, could not read his po- 
ems with unmoved muscles. To 
give a catalogue of his numerous 
writings would be needless; as 
there can be no occasion to spe— 
city at length what is universally 


* We are assured, from undoubted authority, that it was literally a Lov X 


known, and as universally 4 
mired. Though our author |, 
Shone most conspicuously a8 
satirist, (and here indeed 5. 
Splendour has been of an extrag 
dinary brilliancy) yet the reads 
of his sonnets will sometimes |; 
disposed to regret his having dt 
voted so much of his time an 
genius to temporary and per, 
Subjects, Se oe OT; 

The admirers of poctical et 
gance may laugh at our har} 
pleasant tales, and whimsical 
criptions; but they will feel 
more exquisite sensation on ye 
rusing the tender and sentiment 
eſfusions of his pen. 

The Doctor, we understan 
lately superintended a new ei 
tion of Pilkington's Dictionary 
Painters, to which he made som 
additions, particularly the ch 
racter of the famous lads 
painter, Richard Wilson, 

Before we conclude, it nm 
not be amiss to remark, that! 


his conversation, our satirist doſe t 
not exhibit either that face touWht 
ness or acerbity, so eminent. 
displayed in his poetical con 
sitions. | Bl 
Neither ought we to finisb te. 
article without observing, MI. 
Messrs. Robinsons, Golding, aa] 
Walker, agreed, in 1795, to Me 
Dr. W. an annuity of 250!. Mee 
annum, for the copy-wright MC: 
his works, Unfortunately, i c 
ing to some obscurity in de 
ing up the agreement, it has beo 
contended by one party, that Mad 
implies only those of the poet Wo! 
ready published, while the oth pl 
wish to include all that may teri 
after be given to the world by W. 
facetious Peter. et 
We are sorry to add, that e 
action at common law has bed 
Succeeded by a chancery Mus 
' 
eas 
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„ without entering into the disease, and is himself a living 
% ais of a question on which instance, that with skllful ma- 
ee iure chancellor may de- nagement, it is not fatal, even 
tre in the course of the nineteenth in its last and worst stages. He 
ea, we most cordially recom- has also minutely investigated 


nend an amicable adjustment, 
nd immediate compromise to 
| parties. What a pity, that 
he rapacious harpies of the law 
ould be permitted to swallow 
p the patrimony of the muses! 


les I 
og de 
De an 
Lom 


ol ehe 


bare Our poet, we believe, once 
cal H Nte practises as a physician.— 
feel MWately recovered from an as/hma, 
on pe has acquired an intimate aC- 


iment aintance with the theory of that 


rota 


the structure of that delicate or- 
gan, the human ear. 

_ This is a-$pecies of knowledge 
neither to be obtained on the 
summit of Parnassus, nor drawn 
from the, fountain Hippocrene 
but there is a certain universality 
in genius, which indeed const1- 
tutes one of its chief character- 
istics. | 


W. 
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Kitchen Garden. 
it ma | | 
that! 
15t doe 
ce t101 


A paragus must be planted for 
third crop, and give it both 
it and air to colour it. If the 


minen be not warm enough, line 
conn with fresh dung. | 


1151 tees, must be well earthed up, 
ng, i1Mkeep them upright, and pick 
ling, Wall decayed leaves. 

, to elery when dry, earth up for 
507. Mcching. 5 

vright ress, mustard, and radishes, 
ely, on hot-beds every week. 

in drWunghills, weed and turn over 


has beſhrosty weather. 


y, that Wndive, tie up for blanching, 

2 poet Wiot-beds must be attended to, 
he oth plenty of hot dung and loam 
may lerided for cucumbers and me- 


rd by! 


, that 
has bet 
ery 3% 


ettuces under glasses must 
e air given in the middle of 
days. | 
uhroom-beds must have dry 
u, if wanted. 

eas and beans above ground, 
up. 


| Lou: 


Boorcole, brocoli, and cab- 


GARDENING DIRECTIONS for DECEMBER. 


—— 


Roots to be preserved in sand, 
as carrots, potatoes, &c. should 
be finished before the frost sets 
in. 5 | 

Snails, search for in the holes 
of the walls. ONE 

Sow cress, mustard, and ra- 
dishes, on hot-beds every week. 

_ Trenches, make to drain off 
the water. | | 


Flawer Garden and Shrubbery. 

Auriculas, examine frequently, 
and pick off all decayed leaves. 

Bulbous roots for forcing must 
be constantly attended to, to give 
them water, which should always 
be soft; and change that in the 


glasses when foul. 


Carnations in pots should be 
plunged into the ground; but if 
ashes or sand be put between the 


pots, it will keep them drier than 
earth, 


Flowers and shrubs, in pots, 
should be plunged, to keep the 
frost from the roots. 

Forest- trees may still be plant- 
ed, if there is not too much frost. 
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Shrubs and trees may still be pru- 
ned, and lay long litter, &c. over 
the roots of those lately planted. 
Trenches and drains should be 
made wherever the water stands, 


Fruit-Garden and Orchard. | 
Apples and pears in the fruit- 
room examine; pick out such as 
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on the border, and fork it in, 
Fig-trees, finish pruning, 
Fruit - room, guard from th 
frost, but give it some air whe 
the weather is not very damp nat 
frosty. 
Orchard, examine, and tale 
care that the newly-planled tree 
are well staked and mulched, an; 


appear the soundest of the best cut out the dead wood from thy o 
sorts, and wrap each in a piece standard trees. Wid 
of paper; it will cause them to Wall-trees, finish pruning ang 
keep several weeks longer. planting early in the month, nc 
Espaliers, repair; prune the MEI FT 1 
trees, spread some rotten dung 1 
N nd 
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OLD SIMON—A TALE, | 


| | 
7)LKS cannot be for ever 8nivelling, no; 
With fountain noses that for ever flow; 

The world would quickly be undone ; 
Widows and lovelorn girls, poor souls, would 

die; 

ud for die rich old father sob and sigh, 

And hang N perchance, a hopeful 


SON, breath, 

And for their cats that happ'd to slip- their 

id maids, so sweet, might inouruful them- 
selves to death; 

Grrow may therefore have her decent day, 

And smiling Pleasure come again in play. 


* | 


— - 


Xo! folks can't brood for ever upon grief ; 
pleasure must steal into her place at last; 
zus then the heart from horror finds relief, | 
Snatch'd from the cloud by which it is 
o'ercast, 
hessure's a lass that wil at length prevail, 
Fitness the little pleasant following tale. 


— — 


farcissa, full of grace, and youth, and 
charms, arms; 

gad slept some years in good Old Simon's 
Her kind and lawtul spouse that is to say, 
Tho, following of numbers the example, 
Wishing of sweet young flesh to have a sam- 

„ ple, 
Married this charming girl upon a day. 


1 


e —twEJʒii 


or from grey-headed men, and thin and old 
dung flesh is finely form'd to keep the cold: 
us of the pretty Shunamite we read, 
ho warm'd the good king David, and his 
bed, 25 
rought back his flagging spirits all so cool, 
ind kept the king of Israel warm as wool; 
adeed she warmer could the monarch keep, 
an any thing helonging to a sheep. 


* 
5 


Most virtuous was Narcissa ! lo, 

All purity from top to toe: _ 
As Hebe sweet, and as Diana chaste. 
one but Old Simon was allow*d a kiss, 
ww hungry as a hound to-snap the bliss ; 
Nor squeeze her hand, nor take her round 

the waist: 

d any dar'd to give her a green gown, 
de fair had petrified him with a frown; 
ir Chastity, Lord bless us, is so nice; 
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Thus then, as I have $aid hefore, 

Sweetly she slept, and probably might snore 
In good Old Simon's unmolesting arms: 
Some years, with this antique of Christian 
elay, 


Did pass in this same tasteless, tranquil way; z 


Ah! Gods, how lucky for such tender 
charms ! 


Yes, very fortunate it seem'd to be; 

For had Narcissa wedded some young chaps 

Their impudencies, all forsooth so free, 

Had robb'd her eyes by night of halt their 
naps. 


And yet, on second thoughts (sometimes 
the best) 


| Ladies might choose to lose a little rest; 


Keep their eyes open for a lover's Sake, 
And thus a sacrifice to Cupid make, 
It pleas'd at length the Lord who dwells on 
hign, 
To bid the good old simple Simon die; 
Sleep with his * S, as the e scripture has 


R part, 


_ | Narcissa wept that they were doom'd to 


Blubber'd, and almost broke her little heart; 

So great her . that nothing could sur- 

pass it. 
Not to his grave was poor Old Simon hurried; 
No! 'twas a fortnight full ere he was buried, 
'Tis mid Old Simon verily did stink: 
A pretty sermon on th” occasion giv'n, 
Prov'd his good works, and that he was in 
heav'n: 

Scraps too of Latin did the parson link 
Unto the funeral sermon, all so sweet, 
The congregation and the dead to greet : 
For every wife that is genteely bred, 


|] Orders a sprig of Latin for the dead. 


But now for poor Narcissa, wailing dove ! 
Nothing ; no nothing equall'd herdear love: 
Wbere'er she went she was so full of woes, 
Just like a dismal day that rains and blows, 
And like some fountains were her radigurt | 
eyes, 
Lifting a constant water to the-skies, 
Resolv'd to keep his image near her breast, 
She got him beautifully carv'd in wood; 
Made it her bed- fellow, to soothe her ret, 
And thought it much like him of flesh and 
blood, 
Because it Jay: so wonderfully quiet, 


ar as the snow, and colder than the ice. 


| 


And, like Old Simon, never bred a riot, 


— — En oe Hadi, Hs aw - <o 


Susan catac tapping at the chamber door: 


„Well, N what d' ye chuse for dinner, 


ae But, Madam, I want t wood to make a fire; 
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'T was for some weeks, sweet soul, her pious 


plan, 
*\ightly to hug her dear old w voden man + 


Vet, verily, it doth my fancy strike, 
That buxom widows, full of rich desires, 
Full of fine prancing bluod, and love's bright 

fhres, 

Might Such a worden supplement dislike: 
But who can answer tor the sex, indeed? 
i); things most wonderful we sometimes 

| read | 
T caine to pts £2 2 youth admir'd the dame ; 
Lurnuing to satisty a lawless tian, 


TRY, 


EPGRANM. 


— — — 


Sore troubled by the tooth-ach, Lubin r 
To get the murd' rer of his quiet drawn ; 

An artist in an instapt whips it out, 
« Well, master Snag, he; what has to pay? 
* Acshilling”” Zounds, a Shillingdo ye say! 
With a long staring face, replies the low, 


ec Lord, why Lie did not veel it; tas nort 
in it; | nute: 

8 knows ye wern't about it half a mi. 
* To gee so much Ize cursedly unwilling, 


„% Lord, for a tooth, but yesterdav, cd Stop 


With much more passion fill'd, the rogue, 
than grace: 


What did he? rid ry one night Natcis3a's) 


maid, 

And got his limbs, 50 dev'hh zaucy, laid, | 
1h' impostor's, in yu wooden Simon I 
place: : 


Jusan, tho' born amongst a i tribe, | | 


knew nature, and the nature of a bribe. | 


Ti.e dame came up, delicious and undrest, 
When Susan's candle suddenly went out; 


*Aisfortuncs Sometimes will attend the dest. | 


No matter: sweet Narcissa made no rout. 
She could not miss the way, altha'twas dark 
Unto her'bed, and dear old bit of bark, 


In slip'd the fair so fresh beneath the sheets, 
Thinking to hug her dear old oaken love: 

Eut lo! her bed-tellow with kisses greets; 
She trembles, like an aspen, pretty dove. 


In short her terror kept her so much under, 

She could not get away, and where's the 
1 n 

Since 'tis an old and . notion, 

That terror robbeth all the lizabs of motion, 


The upshot of the matter soon was this, 
Her sorrows sunk, and died at every kiss; 
And; 'stead of wishing for the man of wood, 
She seem'd to relish that of that of flesh and 
| blood, 
Next day, but not indeed extremely soon, 
Some five or six o'clock the afteruoon, 


Now this was very prudent, to be sure; 
It had been foolish to have tap'd till then) 


5 ay? | Say, 

© Figh, flesh, or fowl ?” the lady quick did 

«+ The best of every thing; I don't care 
when.” 


4#'Tis rather late, our hands we have no 
time on.“ 
Oh, cried Narcissa, full of her new squire, 


Then Susan you may go and burn Cld Si- 
mon.“ 


«© Did drag me by the head about hi J shon 
oY Three 1 times, and only ax'd a chilling.“ 


TIE DRUID HYMN. 


—— — 


To the Sun. 


O sacred ſount of life to ALL 
Before thy glorious beim we fall, 
And strike with raptur'd hand the lyre; 
To thee we lilt our wond'ring eyes; 
To thee the hymn of morn shall rise, 
And bless thy mounting orb of fire, 


Hail to that Orb, ſrom u $I rich Fees 


Beams that illume and glad the world betos, 


Unscen by'thee had Nature mourn'd ; 
No smile her Æthiop check adorn'd ; 
Pale Night had spread her spectr'd reign, 
And death-like Horror rul'd the scene. 

G CHORUS. | 
ALL hail the beams that Night destroy, , 
And wake an opening world to joy! 


Bright spreading o'er the vast of gloom, 


That chase the spectres to their tomb. 


THE BLIND BEGG AR. 


Welcome, thou man of sorrows, to my door, 
Awilling balm thy wounded heart shall find, 
And lo! thy guiding dog my cares 1mplore ; 
O huste, and shelter from th'unfeelinguind. 


Alas ! shall Mis'ry seek my cot with sighs, 
And humbly sue for piteous alms my tar; 
Yet disappeinted go with lifted eyes, 
And on my threshold leave the N 
ing tear? 


Thou bowest for the pity I bestow : 
Bend not to me, because I mourn distres*; 
I am zn debtor, much to THEE I owe; 
For learn- the greatest blessing is to BLESs. 


Thy hoary locks, and wan and pallid cheek, 
And quiv'ring lip to Fancy seem to say, 
„A more than common beggar we bespeak; 

A form that once has known a happier day. 


hy sightless obs, and venerable beard, 
And, press'd by weight of years, thy pali'd 


POETRY, 


1 
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There shall our feather'd ſtiund, the bird of 

_.. "morn, | 

Charm thee with orisons to opening day; 

And there the red-breast on the leafless 
thotn, 

At eve shall so 


othe the with a simple lay. 
When Fate shall call thee from a world of 
woe, ing excess, 
Thy friends around sball watch thy clos- 
With tears, behold thy gentle spirit go, 
And wish to join its passage to the skies, 


SONNET TO PIT. 


aui ſerid SUCCUTYE. 


6 WA EY Wo 


et. 


care, 

ief or 
Feel the stern anguish of another's woe ? 
Why should we grieve those pangs we never 

share, flow ? 

When tales of sorrow cause the tears to 


Why should the breast, unknown to gr 


Seldom the hreast o'ercome with ranc'rous 
grief, | 
Lets the sad heaving sigh escape in vain ; 
The lonely mourner finds a sure relief, 
From minds which share and $voth his 
heart-fett pain. | 
Why should the savage often mercy give, 
And, soft'ned, his imploring victim spare 
Why should the victor bid the vanquish'4 
=. a,, - Spair ? 
And give him freedom, mov'd by his de- 
From thee, O Pity, all these blessings flow; 
Ry thee inspir'd, we feel another's woe. 
PALGRAVE, J. H. B. 
— — 
A POETIC PRAYER, 


For yook OLD ENnGCianD. 


In — 


| reign, 
ALL Gracious Power, whose boundless 
ſustice and clemency maintain, 

When shall the cannons cease to roar? 
And warlike sounds distract no more? 
When Death be sated with the slain? 
And when the sword be sheath'd again? 
From thee its birth our nation drew, 


| And, prospering, to a kingdom grew, 


With majesty and glory crown'd, 
Prais'd, dreadcd by the nations round. 
Now sad Defeat proclaims our shame, 
And nations lost degrade our name; 
The stripes of thy chastising rad, 
Reveal the anger of our God: 
Our crimes, our crimes, the cause of al! 
Merit, Demand, portend our fall: | 
But Oh! let Mercy speak the word, 
And Justice Sheath her lining sword. 
Almighty Ruler of the skies, 


» 


head, heard, 
\ 741 Tho! silent, speak with tongues that must be 
Ny, must command, if Virtue be not dead, 
Tuvshatter'd, yet thine awa-inspiring form, 
pay! Shall give the village-ladz the Soften'd soul, 
9; Wh To aid tue victims of Life's frequent storm, 
out, And smooth the surges that around them 
nort roll; 
ute: Teach them that Poverty may merit sbroud; 
mi. And teach, that Virtue may from Misery 
ung. spring; | cloud, 
olop Fame like the lightning from the frowning|] 
Shop That spread on Nature's smile its raven 
Do wing. | 
01et me own the heart which pants to bless; 
That nobly scorns to hide the useless store; 
ut looks around for objects of distress, 
Aud triumphs in a sorrow for the poor. 
When heav'n on man is pleas'd its wealth 
1 to show'r, | Stow! 
8 Ah, what an envied bliss doth heaven be- 
72 To raise pale Merit in her hopeless hour, 
2 And lead Despondence from the tomb of 
: Woe. | 
fon, Wl! not the little birds shall chirp in vain, 
ntaiy And, hovering round me, vaiuly court my 
e20W, gare; | | 
. While I possess the life-presarving grain, 
be Welcome, ye chirping tribe, to peck your 
reign, share. | 
ie, How can I hear your songs at Spring's re- 
turn, Store ; 
oy, And hear while Summer spreads her goldan 
Yet, when the gloom of Winter bids ye 
m, mourn, | before. 
F Herd not the plaintive voice that charm'd 
dince Fortune, to my cottage not unkind, 
| Nrews with some flowers the road of life 
Q for me, | 
Ah! can Humanity desert my mind? 
door; Shall I not soften the rude flint for thee * 
ünd, rien welcome Beggar, from the rains and 
lore ö SNOW, | peace; 
wind. And warring elements, to warmth and 
Sighs, Ne, thy companion too shall comfort know, 
y ear; Who Shivering shakes away the icy fleece. 
5 And, lo! he la ys him by the fire, elate; 
raid Now on his master turn's his gladden'd 
5 eyes; fate, 
Leaps up to greet him on their change of 
strese; Licks his lov'd hand, and then beneath 
we; him lies. | | | 
SLES: WF but is mine, amidst a shelt'ring grove : 
cheek, A hermit there, cxalt to heay'n thy praise; 
say, There Shall the village children $shew their 
peak; love, 
rd hear from thee the tales of other Gays, 


4 


Tis thine alone to save; 


_— 
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Vain is the wisdom of the wise, 


C hases the night! propition: Ur 6 
And valour of the brave. 


Thou strength and glory of our id 

Thy power derides man's feeble rage, May Britons not forget the power, v1. 
And with an awful frown, | Sway 

Flings vast confusion on their plots, The flood confesses, and the winds obe. 
And throws their Bables down. Who holds the events of war beture F 


The powers whom furious discords rend» _ throne, 
To friendship reconcile, Bend humbly down, and their offences og 
And bid sweet Peace her wings extend, [Avert his anger: bid their rulers stand ( 
Io bless our native isle. Arm'd with the rod of pow'r to purye thy : 
| land: | 


But, gracious God, the season yield 


| a 
ſoy to the pasture and the field; Severe to Search, N ial to chat de 


Bid the loud trump of battle cease, 
And concord build the throne of peace, 


O! chase our dismal scenes away, 


MARRIAGES. 


Oct. 26. Mr. Wm. Read, of 
Bildesten Bush, to Miss Sarah N. 
Moore, second daughter of Mr. 
II. Moore, Little Bricet. 

29, Mr. Neeve, watch- maker, 
Saxmundham, to Miss abeen, 
of Kelsale. 

30. Mr. Sparrow, son of the 
Rev. Bense Sparrow, of Beccles, 
to Miss Crowe, daughter of 
James Crowe, Esq. of IT "EE 
At Capel St. Mary, Mr. 8. 
Cook, to Miss Mary Ely. | 

Nov. 6. Mr. Stephen Cool, to 
Miss Mary Cook, both of Capel 
St. Mary's. 


chant, of this town, to Miss 8. 
Womack, — ons 

16. Mr. Gore, of London, 
linen-draper, to Miss M. Riches, 
daughter of Mr. Riches, banker, 
_ Woodbridge. 

19, Mr. Wm. Strutt, jun. of 


of the same place. 

Nov. 21. At Great Welne- 
tha.n, Mr. Thomas Ergen, jun. 
to Miss Woodgate. 

Mr. Hunt, of Needham- mar- 
ket, to Miss Owers, of Tostock. 


Holle slev, 
Kelmingham, 


B , cane 


As the disclosing eye of dax 5 ö 


83, Mr. Fiske, relict of the lat 
8. Fiske, Esq. 


don, relict of Mr. R. London, 
Harris. 

Camell, wife of Mr. R. Camell. 
Mr. Edward Pawsey, grocer. 
bridge. 

town, in the 77th year of his age, 


12. Mr. John Ridley, mer- | Bailiff of this town in 1797. 


Sudbury, to Miss Dorothy Ne, 


27. Mr. Jeptha Waller, of 
to Miss Smith, off 


Ixswich. G. 3. 


vr ATHS. 


Oct 26. At Rattlesden, aged 


27. At Haskeston, Mrs. Len 
At Lakenheath, aged 36, Nis, 
At Bungay, aged 36, Mrs, 
Nov. 4. At Bury, aged 69, 
13. Mr. John Amys, Wood 
17. Digby Dent, Esq. of this 
19. Samuel Howes, Sen. Gent, 


20. In the 41st year of his age, 
Mr. Geo. Jermyn, book selle 
and printer, in this town, 

At Brandon, aged 91, ME. J. 
Darkin, farmer. 

At Eriswell, aged 73, Mr.]. 
Sparkes, farmer. | 

21. At Bury, Lieut. J. Scargi, 
of the 224 reg. of foot. 

23. At Brandon, Miss 4 

Miss Peck 


Snare. 
„ Ipswich, 
over, daughter of Mr. E. Pech 
over, salt refiner. 
At Bury, Mr. Nathan Miller, 
27. At Ipswich, aged 79, M. 
Thomas Milner. 
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„agel 
ne late 


Len From Otaheite Captain Cook 
on. Noceeded to Eimeo, where, on 
„ Mis count of some thefts commit- 
ed by the natives, he was obli— 
„ Me, ge to commence hostilities, by 
mell. 
ed 62 
cer, 


W ood- 


moes, and even some houses. 
ese transactions gave him 
uch concern; and the more 
at he had been so much solici- 


of this 
his age, 


y his friends at Otaheite, to 
. Gent, 


hose entreaties he had refused 


7. listen. From Eimeo he pro- 
his age eded to Huaheiue, where he 
ellen Omai finally settled, and 
| with him the two New Zea- 
MY. Id youths already mentioned, 

e younger of these was $0 
„Mr. / Nich attached to the English, 
eit was necessary to carry 
Scargil\n out of the ship and put him 
. bore by force. During his stay 
Liss A this island, the captain was 

iged to punish a thief with 
Pech Hater severity than he had ever 
E. Techhe before, viz. by causing his 

d and beard to be shaved, 
Miller his ears cut off. Some other 
79, M ereeable transactions took 


urning a number of their war 


d to make war on these people 


The LIFE of Capt. J1 MES COOK, 
| Concluded from our lan. | 


place, partieularly the deserlion, 
of two of his people, who were 
not recovered without the great- 
est difficulty. In the course of 
his exertions for their recovery, 
he found it necessary to detain 
the son, daughter, and son-in— 
law, of the chief of an land 
named Otaba. This had almost 
produced very serious CONSC- 
quences, the natives having 


formed a plot for carrying off 


Captain Cook himself, as well as 
Captain Clerke, and Mr. Gore. 
With regard to the commander, 


they were disappointed by his 


own caution and vigilance; but 
Messrs. Clerke and Gore were in 
particular danger, and it was 
only owing to the circumstance of 
one of them having a pistol in his 
hand, as they walked together on 
Shore, that they was not seized. 
_ Having left the Society Islands, 
and discovered a new group, 
which, in honour of his patron 
the Earl of Sandwich, our com- 
mander named the Sandwich Isles, 
he set out on the 2d day of Jan- 
1778 on his voyage northward: 
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In this he was very successful, 
ascertaining the vicinity of the 
continents of Asia and America, 
which had never been done, or 


but very imperſectly, betore, 


From these desolate regions he. 
returned to the island of Oona- 
lashka; whence having refitted 


and taken in provisions, he re- 


turned to the southward, and on 
the 26th of November rsached 


the Sandwich Islands, where be 


discovered a new one named 
Aotoce, and on the 30th of the 
same month another of much 
larger extent, named O-why-hee. 
Seven weeks were spent in ex- 
ploring the coasts of this island; 


and during all this time he conti- 


nued to have the most friendly 
mtercourse with the people, who, 


| however, appeared to be much 


more namerous and powerful than 
those of any island our navigators 


had yet touched at, Several of 


the chiefs and principal people 


had attached themselves greatly 


to the commander, and in gene- 
ral the people appeared to be 
much more honest in their dispo- 
sitions than any whom be had 
ever visited. But by the time he 
dad finished his circumnavigation 
of the island, and cast anchor in 
3 bay called Xaraktakoa, matters 
were greatly altered. An uni- 
versal disposition to theft and 
plunder had now taken place; 


and in this it was evident that the 


common people were encouraged 
by their chiets, who shared the 
dooty with - them. Still, how- 
ever, no hostilities were com- 
the greatest honours 
were paid to the commander; 
and, on his going ashore, he was 
received with ceremomes little 
short of adoration. A vast quan- 
tity of hogs and other provisions 
were procured for the ships; and 
on the 4th of February 1779 they 


belt the island, not Without the. 


returned, Captain Cook had a 


man were instantly dispatched! 


on board a canve, which padc 


most' magnificent presents from 
the cliefts, and 5nch as they hy 
never betore received in any par 
of the world. Unluckily they 
met with a storm on the sixth and 
Seventh ot the same month 
during which the Res0luticy 
sprung the head of her foremax 
in such a manuer that they were 
obliged to return to Karakakug 
bay to have it repaired, As they 


opportunity of show ing his hum 
nity to the people by the reli 
he afforded to some of their d. 
noes which had suffered in tl 
Storm. The same friendly inter. 
course which had formerly bem 
held with the natives now con, 
menced, and Captain Cook yz 
treated with the usual honour; 
but on the 13th of this month 
was unhappily broken off on tix 
following aceount : One of th 
natives being detected in stealig 
the tongs from the armoure' 
forge in the Discovery was di 
missed with a pretty severe fly 
ging; but this example was ofa 
trom being attended with an 
good effect, that in the afterna 
another, having snatched up i 
tongs and a chissel jumped ove! 
board with them and swam fort. 
Shore. The master and midsti 


pursuit of him; but he escape 


away so quickly that the cult 
could not come near it. Ad 
named Pareah, who was at 
time on board the Resolution, 
derstanding what had happen 
promised to go ashore and; 
back the stolen goods; hut bel 
this could be done, the thief 
made his escape into the count 
Captain Cook, who was at} 
time ashore, had endeavoured 
intercept the canoe when it 
ed, but was led out of the" 
by some of the natives wil} 


from 
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tended to be his guides. The 

tongs and chissel, however, Were 

brought back to the master as he 
advanced to the landing place; 
but he being now joined by some 
of the rest of the people in the 
pinnace, could not be satisfied 
with the recovery of the stolen 
goods, but insisted upon having 
the thief or the canoe which car- 
ried him by way of reprisal, On 
his preparing to launch this last 
into the water, he was inter- 
rupted by Pareah, who insisted 
that it was his property, and that 
he should not take it away. As 
the officer haid no regard to his 
remonstrances, Pareah, who 
seems to have been a very strong 
man, seized him, pinioned his 
arms behind, and held him fast 
by the hair of, his head. On this 
one of the sailors struck the chief 
with an oar; on which, quitting 
the officer, he instantly snatched 
the oar out of the inan's hand, and 
broke it in two across his knee, 

The Indians then attacked the 
saillors with stones, and soon 

drove them to their boats, to 

which they were forced to swim, 

as they lay at some distance from 

the shore. The officers who 
could not swim retired to a small 

rock, where they were closely 

pursued by the Indians : and here 
the master narrowly escaped with 
his life, till Pareah returned and 

obliged the Indians to give over 

their attacks. The gentlemen, 

sensible that Pareah's presence 

alone could protect. them, en- 
treated him to remain with them 
till they could be brought off in 
the boats. On his refusal, the 
master set out to the place where 


the observatories had been erec- 


ted, for farther assistance ; but 
Pareah, who met him, and sus— 
pected his errand, obliged him to 
return. 


wultitude had begun to break in 
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In the mean time the 
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pieces the pinnace, after having 
taken every thing out of her that 
was loose: on the return of Pa- 
reah, however, they were again 


_dispersed, and some ot the oars 


restored, after which the gentle- 
men were glad to get oft in sate- 
ty. Beſore they reached the 


ship Pareah overtook them in a 


canoe, and delivered the mid— 
shipman's cap which had been 
taken from him in the scuffle; he 
also joined noses with them in 
token of friendship, and desired 
to know whether Captain Cook. 
would kill him on account of what: 
had happened. They assured' 
him that he would not, and made 
Signs of reconciliation on their 
part. On this he left them and 
paddled over to the town of Ka- 


„ raroah; and that was the last 


time that he was scen by the Eng- 
lish. In the night time the sen- 
tinels were much alarmed by 
Shrtll end melancholy sounds from 
the adjacent villages. which they 
took to be the lamentation of the 
women. Next day it was found | 
that the large cutter of the Dis- 
covery had been carried off in the 
night-time : on which Captain 
Cook ordered the launch and 
small cutter to go under the com- 
mand of the second lieutenant, 
and to lie off the east point of the 
bay, in order to intercept all the 
canoes that might attempt to get 
out, and if necessary to fire upon 
them. The third heutenant of 
the Resolution was dispatched to 
the western part of the — on the 
Same service; while the master 
was in pursuit of a large double 
canoe already under sail, and 
mak ing the best of her way out of 
the harbour. He soon came up 
with her, and, by firing a few 
shots, obliged her to run on shore, 
and the Indians to leave her. 
This was the canoe belonging tv 
a Chief named Omea, hose pers 
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son was reckoned equally sacred 
with that of the king, and to the 
neglect of securing him we may 
attribute the succeeding disaster. 


Captain Cook now formed the 


resolution of going in person to 
seize the king himself in the ca- 
pital of Kavaroah ; and as there 
was reason to suppose he had fled, 
it was his design to secure the 


large canoes, which on that ac- 


count he caused to be hauled up 
on the beach. With this view he 
leſt the ship about seven o'clock 
in the morning of Sunday the 14th 
of February, being attended by 


the: lieutenant of marines, a.ser- 
jeant, corporal, and seven pri- 
The crew of the pin- 


vate men. 
nace, under the command of Mr. 
Roberts, 'were also armed; and 


as they rowed towards the shore, 


the Captain ordered the launch to 
leave her station at the opposite 


Point of the hay, in order to as- 


sist his own boat. Having landed 
with the marines at the upper 
end of the town, the Indians 


flocked round him, and prostra- 


ted themselves before him. No 
sign of hostilitv, nor even much 
alarm appeared; the king's sons 
waited on the commander as soon 
as he sent for them, and by their 


means he was introduced to the 
king, who readily consented to 


20 on-board; but in a little time 
the Indians began to arm them- 
selves with long spears, clubs, 


and daggers, and to put on thick 


mats which they use as defensive 
armour. The hostile appearance 
was greatly augmented by an un- 
lucky piece of news which was 


just now brought by a canoe, viz. 


that one of the Indian chiefs had 


been killed by the people in the 


Discovery's boats. On this the 
women, who had hitherto sat on 
the beach conversing familiarly, 


and taking their breakfasts, re- 


moved, and a confused murmur 
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ran through the crowd. An 94 
priest now appeared with a cocoa 
nut in his hand, which he held 
out to Captain Cook, singing all 
the while, and making a most 
troublesome noise, as if he meant 


to divert the attention of the 


Captain and his people from ob. 
serving the motions of the Indi. 


ans, who were now every where 


putting on their armour. Capt, 
Cook beginning to think his situ. 
ation dangerous, ordered hiz 
lieutenant of the marines to 
march towards the shore, as he 
himself did, having all the while 
h old of the king's hand, who very 


readily accompanied him, at- 


tended by his wife, two sons, 
and several chiefs, The Indians 
made a lane for them to pass; 
and as the distance they had to go 
was only about 50 or 60 yards, 
and the boats lay at no more than 
five or six yards from land, there 
was not the Jeast appearance of 
the catastrophe which ensued. 
The king's youngest son Keowa 
went on board the pinnace with- 
out the least hesitation, and the 
king was about to follow, when 


his wife threw her arms about his 


neck, and, with the assistance 
of two chiefs, forced him to sit 
down. The Captain might now 
have safely got aboard, but did 
not immediately relinquish the 
design of taking the king along 
with him. Finding at last, how- 
ever, that this could not be ac- 
complished without a great deal 
of bloodshed, he was on the point 
of giving orders for the people to 
reimbark, when one of the Indi- 
ans threw a stone at him. This 
insult was returned by the Capt. 
who had a double barrelled picce, 
by a discharge of small shot from 
one of the barrels. This had lit- 
tle effect, as the man had a thick 
mat before him; and as he now 
brandished his spear, the Captain 


Lnocked him down with his mus- 
let. The king's son, Keowa, 
gil remaining in the pinnace, the 
letaining him would have been a 
reat check upon the Indians; 

but unluckily Mr. Roberts, who 
Womnanded the pinnace, set him 
hore at his own request soon 
alter the first fire. In the mean 


re Wine another Indian was observed 
vt, Ia the act of brandishing his spear 
u- Wt the commander; who there- 
his pon was obliged to fire upon 
to im in his own defence. Missing 
he Wi aim, however, he killed one 
we Jose by his side; upon which 
ery We serjeant observing that he had 
at- issed the man he aimed at, re- 
ons, wed orders to fire also, which 
ans did, and killed him on the spot. 
ass; is repressed the foremost of the 
0 go aians, and made them fall back 
rds, Wa body ; but they were urged 
han Wh again by those behind, and 
nere charged a volley of stones 
de of Pong the marines, who imme- 
ved, rely returned it by a general 
owa charge of their muskets; and 
vith- was instantly followed by a 
1 the e from the boats. Captain 
vhen {Wok expressed his astonishment 
it his their firing, waved his hand 
ance them to cease, and called to 
o sit people in the boats to come 
now rer to receive the marines. 
t did s order was obeyed by Mr. 
1 the perts; but the lieutenant who 
along {Wimanded the launch, instead 
how- coming nearer, put off to a 
ze ac- Water distance; and by this 
t deal Nosterous conduct deprived 
point unfortunate commander of 
ple to ny chance he had for his 
Indi- for now the Indians, exas- 
This ted at the fire of the marines, 
Capt. Wed in upon them and drove 
piece, into the water, leaving the 
t from ain alone upon the rock. A 
ad lit- indeed was kept up by both 
thick ; but the one was too far 
e now Hand the other was crowded 
aptam W the marines, so that they 
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could not direct their fire with 
proper effect. Captain Cook 
was then observed making for the 
pinnace, carrying his musket 
under his arm, and holding his 
other hand on the back part of 
his head to guard it from the 
stones. An Indian was seen ſol- 
lowing him, but with marks of 
fear, as he stopped once or twice 
Seemingly undetermined (o pro- 
ceed. At last he struck the Cap- 
tain on the back of the head with 
a club, and then precipitately 
retreated. The latter staggered 
a few paces, and then fell on his 


hand and one knee, and dropped 


his musket. Before he could re- 
cover himself another Indian stab- 
bed hire with a dagger in his 
neck, though still without put- 
ting an end to his life, He then 
fell into a pool of water knee- 
deep, where others crowded 
upon him; but still he struggled 
violently with them, got up his 
head, and looked towards the 
Pinnace as if soliciting assistance. 


The boat was not above five or 


six yards distant; but such was 
the confused and crowded state. 
of the crew, that no assistance 
could be given him. The Indi- 
ans then got him under again, 
but in deeper water, though he. 
still continued to struggle, and 
once more got his head up; but 
being quite spent, he turned to- 
wards the rock as if to support 
himself by it, when a savage 
struck him with a club, which 
probably put, an end to his liſe, 
as he was never seen to struggle 
any more, The savages hauled 

his lifeless body upon the rocks, 
and used it in the most. barbarous 

manner, snatching the daggers 
out of one anothers hands, in or- 
der to have the pleasure of man» 
gling it. If any thing could add 
to the misfortune of this gelc- 
brated navigatog's death, it was, 
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that his mangled remains were 
not saved from the hands of tlie 
barbarians. The lieutenant al- 
ready mentioned, who, by his re- 
moving at a distance when he 
ought to have come on shore, 
reemed to have been the occasion 


of his death, returned on board 


without making any attempt to 
recover his body; though it ap- 
peared from the testimonies of 
four or five midshipmen who ar- 
rived soon after at the fatal spot, 


that the beach:vas almost deserted 


by the Indians, they having at 
last yielded to the continual fire 
from the boats. The officer al- 


 Teged in his own excuse for re- 


moving at first from the shore, 
that he mistook the signals; but 
be this as it will, the complaints 
against him were so many and $0 


_ great, that Captain Clerke was 


obliged publicly to take notice of 
them, and to take the depositions 


of his accusers in writing.— 


These papers, however, were 


not found, and it is supposed that 


the Captain's bad state of health 
had induced him to destroy them. 
Alter all we are informed, that, 


in the opinion of Captain Phillips, 


who commanded the marines, it 
was very doubtſul whether any 
eflectua 


no mistake had been committed 


don the part of the licutenant. 
The author of all the mischief 


wa Parcah, the chief already men- 
tioned, who had employed peo- 


ple to steal the boat in the night- 


time, The king was entirely in- 


nocent both of the theft and the 


murder of Captain Cook ; but 
the latter was perpetrated by 
<ome chieſs who were his near re- 
lations. The chief who first 


«truck him with a club was named 


Karimans raba, and he who stab- 
bed him with hr. dagger was cal- 
ted No. The latter, Mr. Sam- 
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had ever observed in any other 


tunity already mentioned wa 


means the navigators were en 


deep with the usual military 


all the commanders of Fren 


relief could have been- 
given to the commander, even if 


and generous proceeding, ! 


well, from whose narrative tj, 
account is taken,  observes, wy 
Stout and tall, had a fierce hg; 
and demeanour, and united in hi 
person the two properties 9 
strength and agility more than hs 


person. Both of them were hl 
in great estimation by their con, 
trymen on account of the hai 
they had in his death. 

By reason of the barbarous gi 
position of the Indians, it wy 
found impossible to recover Cay 


Cook's body after the first oppvr 


lost. By dint of threats and ne 
tiations, however, some of thi 
principal parts were procure 
with great diſticulty ; by whit 


bled to perform the last ofic 
to tlieir much respected co 
mander. These being put int 
coſhn, and the service read oy 
them, were .committed to | 


nours on the 21st of Februn 
1779. Soon after his death 
letter was issued by M. de $4 
tine, secretary to 525 marine 
partment of France, and sent 


ships, importing, that Cap 
Cook should be treated as 
commander of a neutral and 
lied power; and that all capt 
of armed vessels who might u 
with him, should make him 
quainted with the king's ord 
but at the same time let him 
that on his part he must re! 
from hostilities. This hum 


regard to France, originated! 
Mr. Turgot; but the tho! 
seems first to have struck 
Franklin. Thus much at les 
certain, that the doctor, 
ambassador from the Ur: 
States, wrote a circular leite 
the American naval comma 


er 


3 Y .omething to the purport of that 
2 n already mentioned; but in this 


he was not Supported by Con- 
ress ; tor an edict was instantly 
sued, that special care should 
de taken to seize Captain Cook 
ifan opportunity for doing it oc- 
curred. The Spaniards proceed- 
din the same manner, and both 
acted on a principle equally mean 
and absurd, that the obtaining a 


d in hit 
ties of 
than ho 
y other 
re held 
ir com. 
le hand 


"OUS di 
it Wi 


er Cane! America, or of a northern pas- 


age into the Pacific Ocean, 


$a might be attended with some bad 
ad nen one quence to their respective 


Captain Cook was a man of a 
plain address and appearance, 
but well looking, and upwards of 
tix feet high, His head was 
wall, and he wore his hair, 


Yrucureg 
y whid 
ere em 
st office 
ed co 
ut” int 


ead lis face was full of expression; 


1 to is nose excee(lingly well shaped ; 
litary His eyes, which were small and of 
zebra brown cast, were quick and 
death Piercing; his eye-brows promi- 
de 88 ent, which gave his counte- 
rine ance altogether an air of auste- 
id sen iy. Notwithstanding this, it 
Preiß impossible for any one to ex- 

Cap x] him in humanity, as is evident 
ed as rom the whole tenour of his be- 
al and aviour both to his own people 
11 capti nd the many Savage nations with 
night n hom he had occasion to inter- 
„ him ere. This amiable property 
ys or iscovered itself even in the final 
Him U Patastrophe of his life; his utmost 


are being directed to the preser- 


1 ation of his people, and the pro- 
ling, ing them a safe retreat to their 
natedioats. And it cannot be enough 
ne thot amented, that he who took 80 
struck Nach care of others, should have 
\ at les derished in such a miserable man- 


der for want of being properly 


U 
9 0 upported by them. he perse- 
ar let erance with which he. pursued 


O1M10% 
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knowledge of the western coast 


which was brown, tied behind. 


very ohject which happened to 
e pointed out as his duty, was 
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unequalled. Nothing ever could 
divert him from what he had once 
undertaken; and he persevered 
in the midst of dangers and diffi- 
culties which would have dis— 
heartened persons of very consi— 
derable strength and firmuess of 
mind. For this he was adopted 
by nature, having a strong con- 
stitution, inured to labour, and 
capable of undergoing the great- 
est hardships. His stomach bore 
without difficulty the coarsest and 
most ungrateful food; and he 
submitted to every kind of self 
denial with the greatest indiffer- 
ence. To this strength of consti- 


tution he joined an invincible 


fortitude of mind, of which the 
circumnavigation of New Hol- 


land, and his voyage towards the 


South Pole, furnish innumerable 
instances. He was master of 
himself on every trying occasion; 
and the greater the emergency, 
the greater always appeared his 
calmness and recollection ; so 
that in the most dangerous situa- 
tions, after giving proper direc. 
tions to his people, he could sleep 
soundly the hours that he hae ak 
lotted to himself. That he pos- 
sessed genius in an eminent de- 
gree cannot be questioned; his 
invention was ready, and capa · 
ble not only of suggesting the 
most noble objects of pursuit, but 
the most proper methods of at- 
taining them. His knowledge of 
his own profession was unequal- 
led; and to this he added a very 
considerable proficiency in other 
sciences. In astronomy, he be- 
came so eminent, that he was at 
length enabled to take the lead 
in making the astronomical obser- 
vations during the course of his 
voyages, In general learning he 
likewise attained so much a pro. 
ficiency as to be able to express 


himself with clearness and pro. 
priety; and thus became respect: 


able as the narrator,' as well as 
the performer of great actions, 
He was an excellent husband and 
father, sincere and steady in his 
friendship, and possessed of a ge- 
neral sobriety and virtue of cha- 


'racter. In conversation he was 


unaffected and unassuming: ra— 
ther backward in urging dis- 


course, but obliging and commu- 
nicative to those who wished for 


information ; and he was distin- 
guished by a simplicity of man- 
ners almost universally the at- 
tendant of truly great men, With 
all these amiable qualities, the 
Captain was occasionally subject 
to an hastiness of temper, which 


has been set forth in its utmost 
extent, if not exaggerated by 


some, though but few, who are 


not his friends: but even these, 


as well as others, When taking a 
general view of his character, are 
obliged to acknowledge that he 
was undoubtedly one of the 
greatest men of his age. 19 
Captain Cook is distinguished 
as an author by an account of his 


second voyage written by him- 


sels. His first voyage, as well as 
that of several other navigators, 
had been recorded by Dr. 


Hawkesworth ; but on the pre- 


zent occasion it was not judged 


necessary to have recourse to 


any other than the pen of the au- 
thor himself; and his journal, 
with a few occasional alterations, 
and being divided into chapters, 
was sufficent for the purpose. 


The style is clear, natural, and 


manly; and it is not improbable, 
that even a pen of more studied 
elegance could not have made it 
appear to more advantage. When 
it appeared, which was not till 


some time after the author had 


left England, the book was re- 
commended by the accuracy and 
excellence of its charts, and by a 


numerous collection of fide en» 
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indeed it may be said with jus. 


luntary subscription was openel 


gravings done from the oriyiny 
drawings of Mr. Hodges. 
We cannot conclude this att. 
cle without taking some notice o 
the houvurs paid to our celchy,, 
ted navigator after his deg, 
both by his own countrymen ay 
those of other nations, Perky, 


tice, that foreigners hold his me. 
mory in an estimation unequalle{ 
even in this country; a remark 


ble proof of which occurs in tl, 


gelo Gianetty, read in the Fly, 
rentine academy on the 9th 
June 1785, and published in Fl, 
rence the same year, It is ail 
also, that some of the French |. 
terary academies proposed 
prize for the best eulogium q 
Captain Cook; and many poets 
cal testimonies of his merit ap 
peared in our own language, The 
Royal Society of London resolvel 
to testify their respect to him bf 
a medal, for which purpose a vs 


| 
| 

{ 

{ 

eulogy upon him by Michael ad 
{ 
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A gold medal was given to such 
of the fellows as subscribed % 
guineas, and a silver one to thox 
who subseribed smaller sums; a 
each of the other members te. 
ceived one of bronze. Thor 
who subseribed 20 guineas werg, 
Sir Joseph Banks president, the 
Prince of Anspach, the Duke 9 
Montague, Lord Mulgrave, and 
Messrs. Cavendish, Peachy, Pet 
rin, Poli, and Shuttlewotth 
Many designs were proposed 0 
the occasion; but the following 
was that which was actual) 
struck. On one side was tit 
head of Captain Cook in profils 
with tnis inscription round 1h 
Jac. Coax OCEANTI INV ESTIGH 
TOR ACERRIMYS; and on tie 
exergue, REG. Soc. LonD. 80 
c10 8Vo.' On the reverse 181 
representation of Britannia hold 


ing a globe, with this inseriptiv 


itt 


arti. 
e of 
bra 
Caltz 
| and 
Chaps 
Ius. 
S$ me. 


talled 
arks 
in the 
e Am 
Flo. 
)th 
n Flo 
18 Said 
nch l. 
sed 4 
um cn 
poet 
rit ay 
e. The 
esolvel 
him by 
ze a v0 
opened 
to such 
ibed 2 
to tho 
ms; an 
bers te 

Those 
as wert 
ent, the 
Duke d 


ave, ue general assignment of the 
hy, Pet edals, which took place in 
teworth|Mſ'%4, there being a surplus of 
osed Money still remaining, it was re- 
det ved by the president and coun- 
actual) that an additional number of 
was the edals should be thrown off, to 
profil > deposed of in presents to Mrs, 
und it eok, the Earl of Sandwich, Dr. 
EST amin Franklin, Dr. Cook, 
1 on the erost of King's College, Cam- 


j 


DN D. 80 
erse is! 
nie hol 
zCriptiv0 
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round her, NIL 1NTENTATUM 
NOSTRI LIQUERE, and on the 
exergue, AUSPICILS GEORGIIL 
III. One of the gold medals 
struck on this occasion was pre- 
sented to the king, another to 
the queen, and a third to the 
Prince of Wales. Another was 
sent to the French king on ac- 
count of the protection he had 
granted to the ships; and a se- 


cond to the Empress of Russia, 
in whose dominions they had 


been treated with every expres- 
sion of friendship and kindness. 
Both these great personages con- 


descended to accept of the pte- 


zent with marks of satisfaction. 
The French king wrote a hand- 
some letter to the Society, signed 
by himself, and n e by 
the Marquis de Vergeunes; and 
the Empress of Russia commissi— 
oned Count Osterham to signify 
o Mr. Fitzherbert the sense she 
had of the value of the present, 
and that she had caused it to be 
deposited in the museum of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, 
$ a farther lestimony of the 
pleasure she derived from it, the 
mpress presented to the Royal 
ociety a large and beautiful gold 
nedal, containing on one side the 
gies of herself, and on the 
ther a representation of the sta- 
ue of Peter the. Great. 


dee, and Mr. Hanta. 


After 


At the 
e time it was agreed that Mr. 
bert should be allowed to have 


ald medal of Captain Cook on 
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his paying for the gold, and the 


expence of striking it, in consi- 
deration of his intention to pre- 
sent it to the King of Poland, 
During the two visits of the 
_ at Kamtschatka, Colonel 
Behm, the commandant of that 
province, had bestowed, in the 
most liberal manner, every kind 
of assistance which it was in his 
power to bestow; and such was 
the sense entertained by the lords 
of the admiralty of the kindness 
he had shewed, that they deter- 
mined to make him a present of 
a magnificent piece of plate, with 
an inscription expressive of his 
humane and generous conduct. 
The inseription was drawn up by 
Dr. Cook, and aſterwards sub- 
mitted to the opinion and correc- 
tion of some gentlemen of the 
first eminence in classical taste. 
Sir Hugh Palliser, who had al} 
along displayed an uncommon re- 
spect and kindness for Captain 
Cook, likewise testified his re- 
gard for his memory in a most 
eminent manner, On his estate 
in Buckinghamshire he construc- 
ted a small building with a pillar, 
containing the character of Capt. 
Cook, which is given at the end 
of the introduction to the last 
voyage, This was drawn up by 
the Hon. Admiral Forbes, admi- 
ral of the fleet, and general of the 
marines, to whom Captain Cook 
was known only by his merit and 
extraordinary actions, | 
Amidst all these expressions of 
unavailing praise, it was not for- 
gotten to show some essential 
service to the widow and family 
of our celebrated navigator. A 
memorial for a pension of 2001, 
per annum was given in to the 
king from the commissioners of 
the admiralty, and signed by the 
Earl of Sandwich, Mr. Buller, 
the Earlof Lisburne, Mr. Penton, 
Lord Mulgrave, and Mr, Mann. 


110 THE 
Hs Majesty complied with the 
request of the memorial, and the 
grant was passed through the 
usual forms with all possible 
speed. By this 200l. per annum 
were settled on the widow during 
life; and 251. a-year on each of 
her three sons. Aſter her death 
the 200l. was to be divided be— 


tween cach of her children; a 
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fourth was allotted to Captain 
King, and the remaining fourt} 
to Mr. Bligh and the representa- 


tive of Captain Clerke. 


The number of countries disco. 
vered by Captain Cook, and 
which had never beſore been vi. 
sited by any European, is very 
considerable, | | 
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The SILIPWRECK and ADVENTURES 
Of M. PIERRE VIAUD, continued. 


I did not press them farther, 
they might have been useless to 
me, for even should they have 
ventured, with so much dread 


about them, and terrified at the 


smallest wave, instead of afford- 
ing me assistance, they might 


rather have increased my difſicul- 
ties, and embarrassed the enter 


prize I had determined to venture 

upon. 8 

The very idea of that unlucky 
Ship had filled the minds of the 
whole crew with so much horror, 
that many of them endeavoured 
to dissuade me from my purpose. 
I chid them for their panic, and 
ran into the boat with precipita- 
tion, without listening to any 
more of their remonstrances, lest 
their united persuasions might 
have weak 46 my resolution. 

[ have observed, upon several 
occasions in life, how much the 
example of the many is apt to in- 
fluence the individual, 
bravest soldier will become timo- 


roxs, on a party with poltroons,; 


and a coward has often been in- 
spired with the courage of his 
companions. . 

T arrived saſe at the ship, 
where the sea, having subsided 


aſter the storm, had leſt some 


The 


part of the deck uncovered. 1 
moored the boat, and got into the 
vessel, with some difficulty. It 
was deep in water, and I wos 
obliged sometimes to wade up to 
my breast. I could not easily 
find the articles I was in quest of; 
for every thing kad been over- 


turned, and driven out of its | 


place, by the many shocks the 


vessel had undergone during the 


storm. | 

I had the good-fortune, how- 
ever, to lay my hands on a small 
barrel of gun-powder, about 
twenty-five pounds weight. It 
happened to lie in a place above 
the water ; besides, the cask was 
staunch enough to have kept the 
powder dry, as it had been he- 
fore used for brandy, and after- 
wards applied to this purpose by 
Monsieur la Couture, when he 
was fitting out for this unhappy 
voyage, TI recovered also six fu- 
sils, a parcel of Indian handker- 
chiefs, several blankets, a sack, 
with between thirty and forty 
pounds weight of biscuit, and two 
hatchets, which was all that! 
was able to carry away. 

I returned to the island with 
my little cargo, and was received 


with a general shout of joy. The 


ürst thing J did, was to get a par- 
cel of dry wood, of which there 
was Sufficient plenty on the coast, 


and had a large fire kindled; 
which was a comfortable relief 


to our little party: with this we 
employed ourselves in drying the 
cloaths we had on us, with those 


that had taken wet in our port 


manteaus, and the blankets that I 
had just brought away from the 
ship. 5 

Then I ordered some of the 
sailors to bring some fresh water 
from a spring in order to steep 


drenched in the sea. This water 
was extremely brakish; but as it 
was not bitter, we corrected it 
with some of the zafia, and rested 
satisfied with this improvement, 
because we happened to be igno— 
rant that there was an better to 


be had in the island; though I 


have since learned that it abounds 


with fresh 
springs. | 

While some of us were em- 
ployed in curing the biscuit, and 
spreading them abroad to dry, 
others occupied themselves in 
cleaning the arms, and preparing 


rivers and clear 


them for use, wbich was soon per- 


formed, I happened luckily to 
have Some pounds of small shot in 
my cloak-bag, which I provided 
two of our best marksmen with 
some of, along with a proper 
portion of gun-powder, who re- 
turned to us, in about an hour, 
with half a dozen wild fowl, 
which abound on that coast. 

We had them dressed for sup- 
per, and they supplied us with an 
excellent meal, We thenpassed 
the night round about our fire, 
wrapped up in our dry cloathing, 
we felt ourselves warm and com- 


ortable; and any other accom- 


modation seemed trifling, in com- 
parison with this circumstance, 
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Hur future saſetv. 
our biscuit in, which had heen. 


death, in order to ro 
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The next day, the 20th of Fe— 
bruary, we began to consider 
what we had farther to provide 
tor. The change from bad to 
better, with the several immedi— 
ately necessary occupations of the 


day before, had so engrossed our 


whole attention, that we had not 
leisure to reflect on what was 
hereafter to become of us. We 
estecmed ourselves happy when 
we looked back upon our mira- 
culous escape; but ceased to be 
& when we looked forward to 
v. We were cast 
upon a desert island: we per- 
ceived no beaten path to conduct 
us to any inhabited spot: we had 
large rivers to cross, and great 
forests to pass through, where we 
must run the hazard of losing our 
way, every step. Wild beasts 
were to be apprehended, and the 
meeting with savages, perhaps, 
not less dangerous than they; 
nay we could not be certain but 


that there might be both of these 


enemies in the very island we then 
stood in. 5 5 
We knew that the inhabitants 
of the Apalachian coast forsake 
the villages, during the winter- 
season, and betake themselves to 
the neighbouring islands, where 
they follow the chace, till about 
the beginning of April, when 
they return to thecontinent again, 
laden with the skins of wild ani- 
mals they have hunted down, 
which they traffic with the Euro- 


peans for arms, ammunition, and 


brandy. 


It might possibly happen that 


we should be surprised with a 


troop of those savages, at a time 
we were not prepared for them; 
they would certainly put us to 

| 5 us of what 
effects, though ever so inconsi— 


derable, we might be possessed 


of; we were afraid also that the 
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casks of taſia, that were lying on 
the coast, might fall into their 
hands, and, loving that liquor, 
they might get drunk with it, and 
meeting with us in such a condi- 
tion, when it would be impossi- 
ble to get them to listen to reason, 
might massacre us all, without 
remorse, out of mere stupid bru- 
tality. This latter pert], howe- 
ver, we took care to prevent, 
immediately, by staving all the 
casks, except three, which we 
hid in a wood, and buried under 
the sand. LOR woke ACT 
We remained, this whole day, 
and all the next, under such m- 
quietudes and apprehensions as 
such reflections must naturally 
have inspired. We started at the 
least noise, in dread of an attack: 
we dared not separate from one 
another, for a moment; day and 
night we slept by turns, and pla- 
ced centinels, fronting the four 
points of the compass, to guard 
against a surprise; and some of 
us who distrusted the vigilance 
of those who were on duty, lost 
our own rest, to watch with 
them. In fine, there never was 
so small a number of persons got 
together oppressed with so many 
misfortunes and fears. | 
The 22d of February, in the 
morning, our Whole troop, fa- 
tigued with the vigils of the night, 
happened to fall altogether into a 
profound sleep, when we were 
suddenly roused by a sailor, who 
happened to be more watchful 


than the rest, and cried out, 


« Awake! Behold the savages! 
We are lost!“ Every one started 
up, at the word; and without 

consulting any other method of 
_ safety, were beginning to fly into 
the woods; but I prevailed on 
them to stand their ground, by 
desiring them to look at the ene- 


my they were afraid of, and to 


reckon their number, which was 
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only five; two men and three Fd, fo 
women, armed each with a fusil, Wamily, 
„What are you alraid of? (said Prery! 
I.) Is such a party as that so for. ur po! 
midable to you? How much in. ud ot! 
ferior is it to ours, We are in a MW Thes 
state to dictate to them, if they re beg 
should have come upon us with Mut the 
any hostile intentions. Let us {Which | 
wait their approach; for they {fer he 


may to the last degree be useful 
to us, by extricating us out of our 
present difficulties.” | 
My companions were struck 
with shame at their cowardice, 
and set themselves calmly down, 


onvoy 
elled « 
10NS, 

as NO 
ut in | 


r was 
by the fire-side, till the savages Das ah 
came up to us, whom we received We we 
with every token of friendsbiy Mme; f 
we could think of, which wa each 


ore 01 
Anto 
nls ; 
Im to 
diffic 
Im. 
rough 
sailors that understood the lau- d 


likewise returned on their part, 
We presented them with some 
presents out of our trunks; and 
gave them also some cups of 74e 
which they seemed to relish ex. 
tremelßy. He who seemed 0 
command the rest, spoke to us 
in bad Spanish; and one of our 


a, 
gaage, conversed with him, andiffte beſ 
served as an interpreter he-ſferre 
tween us. _ | y foll 
We learned from the savage On t 
that his name was Antonio, andWrk wi 
that he was a native of St. Mark's|ﬀe cou] 
in the Apalachian mountains. Heſparte 
had come with his family to page; | 
the winter in an island aboutt take 
three leagues from the one ole & 
were in: Some pieces of ou ame 
wreck, thrown upon the coailing v 
where he was, had prompted hint I « 
to rove about, in search of moreWo mi 
His family, then with him, could | 
sisted of his mother, sister, wilWn for 
and nephew. VV 
We asked him if he would takWAnto! 
the charge of conducting us nd, 
St. Mark's, on assurance of Mnpan 
being suſficiently recompensFÞ day 
for his trouble. He stepped aside on 
upon this proposal, and cont! conf 
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led, for near an hour, with his 
amily, about it, casting an eye, 
ery now and then, to our arms, 
ur portmanteaus, our blankets, 
ind other commodities. | 

These appearances alarmed us, 
de began to suspect our guide; 
hut the open countenance with 
hich he returned to us, and the 
fer he made to come back to 
onvoy us, without delay, dis- 
elled our doubts and apprehen- 
ons. He told us that St. Mark 
as not above ten leagues off; 
Wat in this he either deceived us, 


e were ignorant of, at that 
ue; for had we not, this first 
each of truth might have put us 
| Wore on our guard. | 

e Antonio retired with our pre- 
nls ; and, as he promised to re- 
Im to us the next day with his 


difficulty of going along with 
Im. He kept bis r! and 
rought us a present of a bustard, 
d half a roe-buck. As it was 
te beſore we could set out, we 
ferred our progress, till the 
y following. | 

On the 24th we freighted his 
tk with what part of our effects 
e could well carry with us, and 
parted only six of us, at this 
ne; because the canoe could 
jt take in more at once. The 
hole crew insisted upon my be- 
among the first passengers, 
ing well assured, as they said, 
at I should not neglect those 
do might be left behind, but 


n for them, if he should hap- 
n to be refractory. 

antonio landed us in the other 
and, where we met our three 
mpanions, who had leſt us 
o days before. My first atten- 
sideſhn on our arrival was paid to 


N Sou 


ni! confidence reposed in me by 


r was himself mistaken ; for it 
as above twenty-six. But this 


moe, three of our sailors made 


duld compel the savage to re- 
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five fof our crew who had been 
left behind in Dog-Island. I en- 


Feated our host to return ins{ant- 


ly for them and the rest of our ef- 
fects; but he refused to go upon 


this errand so immediately, being 


willing, as he said to me, first to 
set us down in some place of saſe- 
ty, en terra firma, as they call 
the continent. This I most stre- 
nuously opposed, his obstinacy 
gave me reason to suspect his in- 
tentions; and I prevailed on him, 
at last, to comply with my re- 
quest, after two entire days soli— 
citation, promises, aad threats, 

On the 28th we were all 
brought together again, which 
was a vast consolation to us all; 
while we were asunder, we ſelt 


as if a limb was wanting; we cons! 


sidered one another as brothers; 
we mutually assisted and sup- 
ported each other; the distinc- 
tion between captain and sailor 
was levelled to friends and equals, 
Nothing is so strong as the ties 
made by misfortune! We were 
but fourteen now, and considered 
ourselves as of one family. | 
As soon as we had been all col- 
lected together, I summoned the 
savage to perform his promise, 


and conduct us to some place of 
safety, on the terra firma; but the 


favourable disposition he had at 
first shewn towards being service- 
able to us, appeared now to bo 
slackened; he seemed to fly ſrom 
our solicitations; all the day was 
spent in hunting, and he return- 
ed not to his hut, at night, which 
he had entirely surrendered to our 
POSSESSION, | : 

We weremuchata loss to know 
what to conjecture about his be- 
haviour. Did he watch for an 
opportunity to strip us of all our 
effects, and abscond into the 
woods? Such a suspicion ex. 
cited us to so much vipgilanc 
that we thought it impossible 
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for him to take any advantage 
. | 


Some of our companions, wea- 


ried at last with such an anxious 
and uncertain state of our affairs, 
proposed methods of violence, 
that would probably have rescued 
us from many hardships and mis— 
fortunes, since; their scheme 
was to slay the five savages, and 
seize their canoe, to transport us 


to the Apalaches, without far- 


ther delay. | 
But I dissuaded them from $0 


desperate a purpose, by repre- 


senting the danger of its conse- 
quences. It was much to be ap- 
prehended that the other savages 
of their nation might s00n come 
to the knowledge of their deaths, 
and revenge themselves upon us 
in the same manner. None of us 
were acquainted with these 
islands, seas, or harbours; then 
how should we be able to steer 
with safety to the terra firma? 
Chance, perhaps, might possibly 
conduct us thither; Fat what a 
madness to embark our lives on 
the sole hope of such an escape. 
We had remained five days in 
this island, subsisting on what 


fish and fowl we could provide 


nurselves with, and husbanding 
our biscuit with the closest œco— 
nomy, by stinting ourselves to an 
ounce a day. At last, by lying 


on the watch for Antonio, we 


happened to intercept him, and 
by bribes and intreaties prevailed 
on him to carry us over to the 
continent. „„ 

On the 5th day of March we 
divided our little party, once 
more, loaded the canoe with the 
most considerable share of our ef- 
fects, and embarked, to the 
number of six; which was com- 
posed of Monsieur la Couture, 
his wife, his son, about fifteen 


years of age, who, by a surpri- 


sing miracle had, as well as his 
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mother, been enabled to suryir4 
all our hardships and fatigus, 
Monsieur 95 an myself, and 
the negro. 

Antonio and his wife attended 
us on the passage, and left the 
three other savages behind then, 


with our eight sailors ; from 


whom we did not part, without 
Shedding many tears, on each 
side. We were all of us sensible 
of a certain oppression of heart, 
and a sort of praxsentiment, 
which seemed to forebode ou 
never meeting again, 

This . 80 ardenth 
desired, and engaged in, afte 


so much difficulty, happened t 
be attended with more dismal 


consequences, even than our 
Shipwreck. We had undergone 
many severe misfortunes, but 
worse disasters lay still in wat 
for us. It is in the following pert 
of my story that you will find! 
had occasion to exert the utmott 


efforts of my fortitude; which, 


however, failed me often on the 
trial, You will meet with, in 
these subsequent memoirs, such 
incredible misfortunes, and cis 
cumstances so shocking, that the 
bare recollection of them makes 


me tremble still, even while [ an 


but barely relating them. 
Antonio had assured us, that 
our voyage would be completed 
in about two days; we Should 
therefore, have only laid in pro- 
visions sufficient merely to have 


served us during the passage, i 


the late experience of former dil 
ficulties and disappointments had 
not hinted the precaution of tak 
ing an board a subsistence for at 
least double the time, It con- 
sisted of between six and seven 
pounds of hiscuit, with some 
quarters of broiled bear, aud 
roe-buck. | 

Such a precaution, was prudent, 


but not sufficient; for our passage 


Was 1 
been 


after 


stopt 
ged U 
when 
expec 
notice 
towar 
us fre 
witho 
that 1 
extras 
ing re 
easy, 
biet 
spired 
Sev 
in th. 
were 
thing 
oystel 
of the 
wild 
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were 
withit 
thoug 
weak. 
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that w 
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My pꝛ 
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usual 
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perish 
ſence 
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tncat; 
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wind, 
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was much longer than we had 
been made to imagine. Antonio, 


Jaſter about three leagues sailing, 


«opt at an island, where he obli- 
red us to stay, till the next day, 
when he did not make greater 
expedition than before. I took 
nolice that, instead of making 
towards the continent, he carried 
us from one island to another, 
without any manner of purpose, 
that we could conceive. This 
extraordinary manner of proceed- 


ing rendered me extremely un- 


easy, and augmented the distrust 
which his former conduct had in- 
spired me with, 
Seven days more loitered away 
in these trips, our provisions 
were exhausted, and we had no- 
thing to subsist on, except a few 
oysters that we met with on some 
of the coasts, and two or three 
wild fowls, that the savages af- 


ſorded us, now and then. Nor 


were we, aſter all, brought even 
within a view of the continent ; 
though, overpowed with fatigue, 
weakened by the bad and scanty 
zubsistence we had been able to 
provide ourselves with, and be- 
come now $0 extremely feeble. 


that we were hardly able to row 


the boat, in turns. 

The miserable situation to 
which we were at last reduced, 
made such an impression on my 
mind, as J had never felt before. 
My patience being quite exhaust- 
ed, by the continuance of his 
perverseness, I became seized 
with such a fit of rage and vio- 
ence as was not any part of my 
usual character. 
peared plainly to be a treache- 
tous villain, who meant to let us 
perish, piece-meat ; and self-de- 
ence justified any measure that 
might be necessary towards ex- 
cating us from our danger. 
These reflections agitated my 
and, in the middle of the night; 


Antonio ap- 
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took Monsieur Desclau and I. a 
Couture apart, to consult with, 
on this emergency. . 

It surprised me, even then, 
how I could be able of arguing so 
warmly for the putting of Anto- 
nio to death, when it was I alone 
who had stood forth in his de- 
fence, on a former occasion, 
against our whole crew, I am 
not naturally cruel, but misfor- 
tunes had rendered me outragcous 
enough, at that instant, both to 
propose and commit a murder. 


The situation I was in must plead 


my excuse, and the event has 
since justified my apprehensions 
and resolve. f | 
Monsieur Desclau and La Cou- 
ture judged differently of this at- 
fair; they repeated to me the 
same arguments I had before 
made use of, when Jopposed the 


crew upon the very same occa- 


sion. I was not convinced, but 


complied, however, with their 
remonstrances, and passed the 


remainder of the night without 
being able to frame any other 
scheme ſor our preservation. 


The next day, the 12th of 


March, we sailed again, little 


more than two leagues, and land- 


ed, as usual, on some other 
island, where, overcome with 


misery and ſatigue, and requiring 


rest, we each of us wrapped our- 
selves up in our blankets, as 
usual, and lay down before a 
large fire, We gave ourselves 


up to sleep, with the most perfect 


acquiescence, as the time we pas- 
sud in forgetting our existence, 
was certainly so many ansious 


moments subtracted from our 


miseries. 335 
My slumber was but short, my 


Iinquietudes re pdered me wretch- 


ed, and afforded me but a very 
broken rest, from the dismal ap; 
prehensions which presented 
themselves to my imagination: 
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IVill not earry it so far as to say 
that they amounted to . forebo- 
dings, as this, perhaps, may be 
one of the superstitions that the 
more enlightened philosophy has 
abolished, among other preju- 
dices of the same kind. I pretend 
not therefore to insist upon this 
notion here, I speak only of what 
T have myself experienced. 

J imagined, while 1 was in a 
doe, that I was standing on the 
strand, and perceived the savage 
and his wife sailing away in his 
canoe: my mind was $0 strongly 
impressed by this vision, that I 
took it ſor a real fact which had 
just been transacted before my 
_ eyes, and consequently sent forth, 


in my sleep, so ptercing an ex- 


clamation as roused all my com- 
anions, who also awakened me 
by calling out to know what new 
alarm hadz just at that moment, 
affected me. 3 
I told them what it was; they 
made a jest at 


my being too far from the coast to 
have seen the transaction, if it 
had been one, soon brought me 
to conclude that J had only been 
dreaming; and I then joined with 
the rest, to laugh at my own 
weakness. 

Upon this they all composed 
themselves to sleep again, and I 
fell also into a profound slumber, 
in which I continued till about 
_ midnight, when I was startled out 
of it, as before, by the very same 
idea I have just related to you. 
My apprehensions became now 
so strong, that 1 could not avoid 
going immediately down to the 
shore, either to quiet or confirm 
my fears = - 

I arose alone, without disturb- 
ing any one, and walked away, 
with feeble and staggering steps, 
to the sea-side. The sky was 
clear, and the moon shone bright 


: wy terrors; and 
their reasoning and raillery, with 


any sort of weapon, offensive d 


tain us; nor did that shore afford 
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enough to offord me a disting turnec 
view of the whole coast. I loo find £0 
for the canoe, but found it not; tisfy © 
searched every cranny for it, by Vere 
in vain. I called to the savage near t 
several times, but received no ay. with! 
swer, except from my compani. could 
ons, who, awakened hy my voice, drop e 
came all running towards me, We 
There was no occasion to in. end ,0 
form them of our misfortune, the; bene 
appeared frantic with despair, that w 
and lamented most bitterly x strait, 
having restrained my hand frog (25 
preventing this act of perfidy, » 
the evening before. But hoy #y \ 
useless are reflections or regrets iſ 3 
after the evil is become 1: fon 
reparable! _ : 1d 
Behold us now a second time N 
left on a desert island, withoutre, pot, 
source, without food, and with, 5575 
out arms to procure assistance 
We had no cloaths, except whil * 82 
were on our backs, and our blau- ib 
kets. Our fasils and all our other 1 ; 
effects had been stowed aboard li p 
the boat. Even our swordz 7 
which we had actually worn 2 fe T 
defence against the wild bes "hug 
und savages we had been in coy . 
stant dread of, had been careless- land 
ly left behind us, the day befor Ne di 


In fine, we remained without 


defensive, among us all, except 
a blunt knife that I happened tv 
have in my pocket. 

The island produced neither 
root nor fruit, of any kind, to su- 


either oysters, or any other ot 
of shell-fish. What a shocking s. 
tuation! What * what pos 
sibility, even was left us now: 
And what could avail the noble 
fortitude in such circumstance 
of despair)0 9 — 

As soon as the day appeared 
we rolled our blankets about uz 
now the only goods or effects vH 
possessed in the world, and rt 


turned to the strand, hoping 40 


tisfy our hunger. Our searches 
were in vain; we walked for 
near two hours, about the land, 
without discoveringany thing that 
could serve us for food, or even a 
drop of fresh water to drink. 

We came, at 'ength, to the 


whence we could see another, 
that was separated from ours by a 
trait, about half a quarter To 
league oyer; we had, passed a 
day and 2 night there before, 
with the savage, and remember- 
ed that it had good water, and 
excellent hell- fish, on its coast. 
How much did we regret that we 
had not been deserted on that 
spot, instead of where we now 
were; we could have at least 
zubsistèed there. This reflection 
increased our misery; we sat 
down on the sand, regarding 
with a greedy eye the island be- 
bre us, and deploring the steri- 
nee,, 
pressed by hunger, we delibe- 
dated whether we ought not to 
hazard the crossing that arm of 
the sea which divided the two 


we did not attempt it ; our choice 

was made without hesitation ; we 
tesolved to venture, but, on go- 

Pp ing to execute our scheme, we 

were stopped by a difficulty, we 

* had not yet thought of. 

Madame la Couture and her 


1 son were with us, and how could 
* hey follow us? This passage 


was not dreadful to men accus- 


man, and so young a lad, could 
not undertake it without danger. 
Already we saw Monsieur la Cou- 
ure uneasy, measuring the chan- 
with his eyes, and thinkin 

m the. means to conduct wit 

zafety persons so dear to him. 
Humanity would not permit us to 


ind some sort of fish there to sa- 


end of this barren island, from 


blands; we must expect death if 


tomed to the water; but a wo- 
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leave them behind, so we resol- 
ved to relieve each other, succes- 
sively, in supporting them both, 
whilst my negro, who was the 


lowest of the company, marched 


first, to sound the bottom, and 
point out to us where we might 
best attempt to ford it. 
I took the hand of Madame la 


Couture, Mr. Desclau took that 
of the young man ; Mr. la Cou- 
ture made two parcels of part of 
our cloaths, that we had put off, 
placed one on the head of my 
Slave, and carried the other him- 
self. Thus we set out, at last 


fortunately the bottom was tole- 
rably firm and even; the water, 


in the deepest part, came no 


higher, than our stomachs; we 


marched on slowly, and reached 
the opposite shore, at length, in 


safety. Madame la Couture, du- 
ring this dangerous passage 


shewed a courage and strength 
that surprised me; she preserved 
the same in every situation; nor 
could it be said that her company 


was either useless, or troublesome 
to us. We happily arrived at 
this island, where we hoped to 
find some nourishment; but ex- 
perienced a new distress that was 
near being fatal to us—we had 
been an hour and a half in the 
water, and an extreme coldness 


seized us on quitting it. To 


make a fire, either to dry or 
warm us, was now rendered im- 
possible, as there was not a flint 
to be found, in this, or any other 
of these isles that we had wan- 
dered over, 3 


Though we were already al. 
most spent with fatigue and fa- 


mine, exercise was our only re- 


source; we continued, therefore, 


to walk for several hours, search- 


ing for oysters, which we de- 


voured as fast as we could find 
them. After having thus satis- 
fied the impatient call of hunger, 
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we had the precaution to gather 
a few, as a reserve; and the sun 
custing now a considerable heat, 
served to dry our wet cloaths, 
and Pöfmitbed s to rest, for some 
time: The air was extremely 


harp, during the night, and 


often obliged us to rise and walk, 
to prevent its dangerous effects. 

The next day, a wind at south 
south-east increased the heat of 
the sun z we renewed our search 
after shell-fish, along the beach, 
but the tide was not out, and 


there was no fish to be come at; 


so that we were forced to content 
ourselves with the small provision 
that we had laid in, the preceed- 
ing evening. We had after- 
wards occasion to observe, that 
the tide was ebbed, while the 
southerly winds continued. We 
acquired” this knowledge, at our 
own expence, and by this means 
we' were frequently in want of 
ſnod. We sought amongst the 


Herbs and roots for a supply, but 


could discover nothing eatable, 
except some wild sorrel. 

[ will not enter into a tedious 
detail of all that past in the first 
ten days after Antonio had aban- 
doned us; we suffered exceed- 
ingly from colch by night, and not 
seldom from famine; we passed 
whole days in bevailing our mis- 


fortunes, and in prayer to the 
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Almighty, that he would deigu 
to put an end to them: in fine, 


our pains, our '80rrows, and our 
employments, could not afford 
sufficient variety for further des. 
cription. | | | 
We had now reached the 294 


of March, as nearly as we coulf 
guess, when, in the midst of our 


usual lamentations, and anxious 
meditations on the means of quit- 
ting our wretched abode, we 
recollected, that in à neigh- 
bouring island, which we had 
happened to touch at with the 
vile Indian, there lay on shore the 
remains of an old canoe, which 


we imagineéd might be possible 
for us to repair well enough to be 


able to carry us over to the con. 


This flattering idea was readi- 


ly embraced ; we delivered ou:- 
selves up to joy, as if we were 


already certain of realizing out 
wishes. The unfortunate wil 
lingly yield to the slightest pro- 
mises, of hope; their imaginati- 


ons press forward to the end of 
their sufferings; to this great ob- 


ject all their reasonings tend, and 


they either overlook, or dare not 


examine, the obstacles that op- 


pose their expectation, lest they 


Should dispel that happy delusion 
which remains their sole comſort. 
[ To be continued] 


This term, in our language, is 
I noenymous to Belles Lettres, in 
the Frech, and nearly agrees 
with Humanitas, or Humanitates, 
in the Latin. Within the pro- 
vince of this science are the study 
af languages, grammar, rhetoric, 
poetry, and criticism. 


POLITE LITERATURE. 


thods of learning a 
one by the instructions of per- 


There ay ee two me 
language; 


sons Who understand and speak 


it, which appears the more read] 
way, as we are insensibly led t0 
imitate the words and express. 
ons, as well as the actions, 
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athers : the other method is by 
rammars, dictionaries, &c. 
which is that almost exclusively 
arsued in obtaining a know- 
ed e of what are called thedead 
or learned languages. As far as 
it is practicable the two modes 
above-mentioned should be 
united, particularly in acquiring 
the modern languages. Grammar 
is the art of speaking with propri- 
ety : thE'study of Grammar has 
been thought very dry, and many 
have, under the influence of such 
an idea, been deterred from en- 
deavouring to obtain a know- 
ledge of the propriety even of the 
English tongue. A person may, 
it is confessed, by attentive ob- 
zervation, acquire a certain de- 
gree of correctness without stu- 
dying grammar; but nothing can 
equal the security with which 
dne speaks or writes, who having 
the rules and examples of the best 
aythors in his mind, can hardly 
fail of expressing his thoughts 


with propriety. The next article 


in the above definition of polite 
literature is rhetoric, which 
teaches us to speak not only with 
correctness and propriety, but 
with art and elegance, We 
hall in future numbers give some 
abridged account of the different 
branches of rhetoric, as they have 


ꝙͤMT—M— ' _—_— 


Language, or the art of com- 
municating our sentiments to one 


another, by means of words, is a 
very valuable acquisition; but 


o certain rules, and may be car- 
ried to a less or greater degree of 
perfection, according to the will 
of man. Speech 1 writing are 
the two vehicles of language ;, it 
by these that we convey our 
lleas to one another: and to do 
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mean attainment. 


this, like all other arts, is subject 
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been masterly described by three 
most eminent writers, Rollin, 
Sheridan, and Blair; and shall 
now present our readers with the 
following dissertation on style, 


with which we have been favour— 


ed by a correspondent whose as- 
sistance will be a valuable acqui- 
sition to our magazine. 99 652 
Poetry may be deſined the art 
of writing poems in measured 
lines; but there 1s elmost an infi- 
nity of nicetics to be observed in 
this art; many of which agree 
with those used in rhetoric, and 
many are peculiar to the species 
of composition, of which the 
writers make choice. The rules 
and directions given ſor the wri- 
ting of poetry may assist, but can 
never make a poet, the germs of 
a poetic genius must it is gene- 
rally thought be born with him 
who hopes ever to obtain a name 
among the best of poets. Criticism 
may be acquired, by observing 
the rules and examples of the best 
authors; and it is a species of: 
study and writing which pleases 
many, particularly those who 
have a temper incline to cen» 
Sure. These form a very nume— 
rous class of writers, and increase 


the list of authors who add little 


or nothing to real advancement _ 
of learning or knowledge, 3 


ON STYLE. 


this in a proper manner is no 
We shall in 
this Essay consider some of the 
leading circumstances which 
ought to be attended to, in order 
to the formation of a good style; 
we 3hall point out what are the 
principal features of just and 
beautiful composition, and what 
are the rules which should be ob. 
served by those who wish to ex. 
press their ideas with propriety, 
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If we be desirous of raising a 
noble edifice, we ought to lay a 
good ' foundation. Sentiments 
correspondent to truth, are the 
basis of good style, and language 
is the superstructure: we will 
suppose the foundation to be 
good: our object therefore is to 

ive directions about the archi- 
tecture ; to describe the proper 
materials for the building, and the 
manner in which they are to be 
nsed; To throw aside the meta- 
phor, we shall offer a few hints 
respecting the choice and dispo- 
sition of words. In reference to 
the choice of words,” we shall 
consider, what are to be avoided, 
and what are to be adopted; we 
should guard against all low ex- 
psessions; in almost all nations, 
there are some phrases, which 
are of a vulgar cast; these may, 
perhaps, be allowed in conver- 


sation, at least occasionally, but 


ought by no means to be found in 


Còdmposition, in what is commit- 


ted to paper; we should be par- 
ticularly careſul not to adopt any 
expressions of a provincial nature, 
such as are confined to certain 
towns or counties. These dia- 
Jects are not proper ſor conversa- 
tion, much less for what is writ- 
ten: proverbial sayings too, will 
disfigure the style of an author, 
if not used sparingly, and with 
judgment, and must not be ad- 
mitted in general, into any spe- 
cies of composition, but the fa- 
miliar. There is also a blemish 
of directly an opposite nature; I 
mean of what is called the bom- 
bast in style, patenting of high 
sounding expressions, of swelling 
words, Mr. Hervey, author of 
the Meditations among the 
Tombs, and in the Flower Gar- 
den, has been guilty of this fault. 
Another error which we should 
avoid is the using those words, 
which are unintelligible to the 
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majority of mankind. A prey 


multitude of hard words deriyg 
from the dead languages, or be 
. reign tongues, must not» be vi wh: 
mitted into those compositionM mu: 
which are designed for gene the 
use; indeed a very frequent wo! 
currence of such terms tend; ii go 
deprive our mother tongue of ene 
Simplicity, by which it should to | 
cet Dr. Johnson h ere 
troduced too many Latinisms i ado 
his writings, which caused are 
stiffness in his style. French a I 
Italian phrases should be e gar 
thinly scattered through Engl are 
compositions. Many techn clas 
terms must not be used by thy qua 
who treat on subjects of a natuM wor 
foreign to the arts. Again, lf hea; 
our choice of words, we must! pub 
sparing of monosyllables, sin har 
they weaken the gende of à ri red 
as well as affect the beauty of thou 
Style. Abbreviations of a to t 
words as end in ed or eth must time 
be frequently admitted, and i sour 
hissing letter s must be exclu L 
as much as possible. mos! 
Having pointed out some MW harn 
the errors, which are to shou 
avoided in the choice of worlM ery; 
we shall now consider what to e 
to be adopted. These are Mattei 
as can be deemed proper, cl Hof d 
determinate, pure, harmonic r 
By proper, we mean those wh Feat 
accord with the rules of gramm most 
and which are used in their nah M 
ral. signification. Those very 
would compose well, must ati4ubj: 
strictly to the rules of gramm t. 
they must not confound the of t! 
ferent parts of speech with eur \ 
another, or be negligent resp be i 
ing the numbers, tenses, def 
An adjective must not be lea 
for an adverb, as scarce, Wary 
scarcely, the plural number ne « 
not be adopted, where the What 
gularis intended, e. g. he have, Wihose 
ve sl 


Stead of he has, and care mus 


taken not to chuse the recent 
tene where the hast is meant, as 
he eat for he ate. Those persons 
who would write with propriety, 
must employ words according to 
their real meaning. Those 
Words, which are clear or lain, 
chould be fixed upon in prefer- 
ence to those which are difficult 
to be understood; words of a de- 
terminate $1gnification must be 
adopted, rather than those which 
are of an ambiguous sense. 


gard is to be paid to those which 
are hure; to such as are deemed 
elassical by those who are ac- 
quainted with language. Those 
words are to be received, which 
bear upon them the stamp of 
public authority. Words of an 
harmonious sound are to be prefer- 
red to those which are harsh, 


x fl though a regard should be paid 
al to the ideas, which will some- 
i times require an asperity in the 
d sound. 

Ly Lastly, we should choose the 


most expressive words, Though 
harmony be of importance, and 
should therefore be carefully ob- 
served by those who would wish 
to excel in composition, yet an 
attention to the force or energy 
of different words is highly pro- 

r; those, therefore, are the 


most powerfully. 
We now proceed to consider 
very briefly, the other part of the 
subject, which relates to the dis- 


ocition of words; Perghicuity is 
he of the first importance: unless 
ith Meur words be so arranged, as to 
espWbe intelligible, our composition 
es, Ws defective in the capital point. 
be learness of ideas is very neces- 


Sary to prevent a confused style; 
e Should read over frequently 
hat we have written, and alter 


muse should guard against the pa- 
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In the choice of words, a re- 


est, which will strike the mind 


hose parts which are obscure; 
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renthesis, as much as possible; 
the frequent introduction of it 
will cause the style to be much 
involved, the sense not easily to 
be seen, In order to prevent 
confusion, and preserve perspi- 
cuity, we must likewise attend 
carefully to the manner in which 
we place the different particles, 
who, that, and which; they must 
be so arranged as not to refer to 
two preceding words, 
Harmony, in the disposition of 
words, must follow perspicuit) : 
those who would aspire after ele- 
gance of style, must become in- 
timate with harmony, As we 
value this grace of composition, 
we must make nature our guide, 
and study the genius of the lan- 
guage in which we write; we 
must N our ear in deter- 
mining the harmony of our sen- 
tences, provided it be good, and 
well cultivated.— To maintain 
harmony, we must touch the 
strokes of language again and 
Nein. | = 
Tautology i. e. the return of the 
same word, which had preceded, 
must in general be avoided; 
sometimes it must be acknow- 
ledged that the repetition of a 
word 1s necessary, or gives ener- 
gy to a sentence. We must 
guard against the cacophonia, or 
evil expresion, ze. suffering words 
which are not exactly the same, 
but whose sound is very similar, 
to ſollow immediately one after 
another; where it can be avoid- 
ed, we should not finish our pe- 
riod with very small words, such 
as it, us, them, or of, in, &c. the 
longer the concluding word the 
better. Monosyllables, especi- 
ally some of them, make the sen- 
tence {to die away, to fall to no- 
thing, when it ought to rise to 
become most copious. | 
Another circumslance, which 
ought to be observed, is the pro- 
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per arrangement of the particles, 
more especially of the connective 
term and; this should seldom be- 
gin a period, sometimes to omit 


the use of it altogether, is the 


more harmonions, and sometimes 
to use it repeatedly, is the more 
empbatical. Those persons, who 
aim at harmony in the disposition 
of their words, as necessary fo 
form that style, which has any 
just claims to beauty, must de- 
versiſy the language according to 
the nature of the subject on which 
they treat in different essays, or 
the different parts of the same 


discourse; a dull uniformity of 


language is not consistent with 
beauty: uniformity must be mix- 
ed with variety. Some suhjects, 
or some parts of a discourse, re- 


quire a style which is concise ; 


some demand the flowing robe of 
kanguage, the Ciceronian dress; 
some a peculiar simplicity of ex- 
pression, others greater majesty. 
Lastly, if we be desirous of pos- 
sessing an harmonious style, we 


must not suffer our periods to be 


o long, as to require the reader 
to take breath before he comes to 


the conctusion; this is an hint of 


no small importance. 
Brook Street, Ipowich. 


The Discovery of PERU by PizaRnoO, continued from our last. 


The Peruvians to a man were 
now bent on opposing the ad- 
rances of the Spaniards to Quito, 


They made perpetual attacks, 


and kept Benalcazar in alarm 
night and day, though they were 
not able to obstruct his progress 
till he came to pass near the city, 


which they had fortified with all 


the skill they possessed in the mi- 
jitary art, Several deep trenches 
had there been dug, and divers 


To adopt to all the rule; 


which have now been suggested, tha 
may Seem to be no easy tas, utn 
however, if they be once foster. tan 
ed, if an attention to them be and 
persisted in for a time, a habit able 


of good composition will be ene 
formed, so that it will be no more and 
difficult for such persons to write The 
in a perspicuous and harmonious ice 
manner, than for others to write how 


in an obscure and discordant ont 


Nye, | ors, 
I $hall conclude with obsery. of tl 
ing, that conversation with those that 
whose diction is good, and the duce 
perusal of those works, which that 
are acknowledged by men of let- Peep 
ters to be well written, will be {19s 
two happy guides into the path In ce 


which we have been describing. Bena 
If you would write with clear. er , 
ness and with grace, associate with 

| there 


with those whose language is 
correct and elegant, and read the 
writings of approved authors. 
Form an acquaintance with an 


and 
4 
igue: 


Atterbury, an Addison, and a th 
Blair; with this view, read the We. 
compositions of a Swiſt, an de for 
Hume, and others, whose style Hair) 

is excellent, but whose names it her 6 
15 not necessary to enumerate. ä "os 
8. . hem, 

arrie( 

ad fle 

But 

as by 

age, | 

little bastions filled with arches, din 

were erected; but the hope of cl, 

possessing the immense riches, eruvi 

said to be contained in the capi- s m 
tal of the province, so inflamed lished 

the minds of the Spaniards, that Mer 2 

they pushed the attack with more herw 

than human valour; carried al dang 

the works at the first assault, and the 
obliged the enemy to take shelter utto, 

in Quito, Convinced that he Pedr. 


could not maintain his ground u ins 
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that city, Vrruminavi used his 
utmost influence with the inhabi- 
tants to retire to the mountains, 
and there watch the first favour- 
able opportunity of attacking tlie 
enemy, when lulled in security, 
and intoxicated with prosperity. 
They in general obeyed his ad- 
vice: three hundred families, 
however, having resolved to rely 
on the, humanity of the conquer- 
ors, $0 great was his detestation 
of the Spaniards, and: his dread 
that his countrymen might be in- 


duced to submit to their yoke, 


that he ordered all those innocent 
people to be niassacred, and their 
houses levelled with the ground! 
In consequence of this retreat, 
Benalcazar was permitted to en- 
ter Quito without opposition, 
with his victorious army. But 
there, to the inexpressible grief 
and disappointment of the soldi- 
rs, after all the dangers and fa- 
igues they had undergone, none 
? the vast treasure of which 
fame had spoke so loudly was to 
de found; and on the strictest in- 
uiry among the natives, no o- 
her answer could be obtained, 
but that Yrruminavi had conceal- 
dit in some place unknown to 
hem, and that great riches were 
arried off by the families who 
ad fled to the mountains. 

But Benalcazar's expedition 
as by no means void of adyan- 
age, though he was disappoint- 
din regard to its principal ob- 


I 


* ct, It broke the power of the 
nes Neruvians in a qurrter where it 
api most formidable, and esta- 
ned ished the jurisdiction of Pizarro 
that er a province where it would 
core herwise have been disputed by 
all dangerons invader, also allured 
and * fame of the treasures of 
 Muito. 
yr Pedro de Alvarado, who had 
du ünguished himself so eminent- 


in the conquest of Mexico, 
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and who had obtained the govern- 
ment of Guatimala as a reward 
for his services, was induced by 
the report of the inexhaustible 
wealth of Peru, to equip an ar- 
mament for invading that empire, 


contrary to the express privile- 


ges granted to Pizarro and Alma- 
gro. He had with regret beheld 
himself second to Cortez in the 
former expedition; but he hoped 
to render himself equal, if not 
superior to Pizarro in the second: 
and to his own experience in the 
art of war, he joined the assist- 
ance of some of the best officers 
and most approved soldiers of the 
age. The purpose of the expe- 
dition, and the high reputation 
of the commander, made volun- 
teers resort to his standard from 
every quarter. He embarked 
with five hundred men, of whom 
upwards of two hundred were of 
such distinction as to serve on 
horseback, and aſter sailing thirty 


days, arrived off Cape St. Fran- 


cis, when 3 his soldiers 
sickly, and the horses afflicted 
with such diseases as would ren- 


der them unfit for service, he 


landed in the bay of Caraques, 
harangued his troops, nominated 
his officers, and sent the provisi- 
ons by sea to Puerto Viego, while 
the army marched thither by 
land; the pilot being ordered, at 
the same time, to sail along the 
coast of Peru, to the extremity of 
Pizarro's government, to make 


the necessary charts, observe the 


soundings and harbours, and set 
up marks of taking formal posses- 
sion of the country. | 

From this circumstance it 
Should seem, that Alvarado had 
no direct purpose of invading the 
jurisdiction of Pizarro; but the 
exaggerated accounts which he 


received at Puerto Viejo of the 


incredible wealth of Quito 50 
much juflamed the ayarice of his 


of the A 
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troops, that he was obliged to 
undertake an expedition against 
that city, in order to gratify them. 

e accordingly attempted to 
march immediately thither by fol- 
lowing the course of the river 
Quayquil, and crossing the ridge 
ndes towards its head. 
But in this tedious and petilous 
Toute, one of the most impracti- 
cable in all America, his troops 
zuffered so much from famine and 
fatigue, that great part of them 
perished, before he reached the 
Plain of- Quito; and there to his 
astonishment, he met a body, not 
of Indians, but of Spaniards, 


| drawn up in hos{ile array against 


Pizarto having received intel- 
ligence of Alvarado's armaments 
and its destination, had detache 

Almagro withaconsiderable force 
to oppose this formidable invader 


ol his jurisdiction. Almagro was 


Joined by Benalcazar and his vic- 
torious party, before the arrival 
of Alvarado; .who, discouraged 


buy the hardships he had already 


sustained, an | sensible of the 
danger to which he Was exposed, 
in the present exhausted state of 
his, troops, was persuaded to 
listen to terms of accommoda- 


tion. It was accordingly stipu- 


lated, at an interview with Al- 
magro in Riobamba, that Alva- 
rado should leave such of his men 
as chose to remain in Peru, and 
return to his own government, on 
receiving an hundred thousand 
pesoes to defray the expence of 
fis armament. The greater part 
of his troops entered into the ser- 
vice of Pizarro; who was thus 
strengthened, by an invasion 
which threatened his ruin. 
Soon aſter this fortunate event, 
advice was received of the safe 
Arrival, and successſul negocia- 
tion of Ferdinand Pizarro, in 
Spain. The immense quantity 


of an independent goyernmen 


of treasure which he imported, 
filled not only that kingdom, but 
all Europe with astonishment, 
He was received by the emperor 
with the attention due to the 
bearer of a present so rich as to 
exceed any idea that the Spanizk 
court had yet formed concerning 
the wealth of the New, World, 
His brother Francis was created 
Marquis of Atabilos ; his autho. 
rity, as governor of Peru, wa 
confirmed, with new powers and 
privileges, and the. addition 6 
seventy leagues, extending along 


the coast to the southward of the 


territory granted in his former 
patent, On Almagro was be. 
stowed the title of Adelantady, 
with jurisdiction over two hun 
dred leagues of country, unde 
the name 0: ew Toled, 
stretching beyond the southen 
limits of the province allotted u 
Pizarro, then called New Ca; 
tile. Ferdinand himself was ad 
mitted into the military order 
St. Jago; was universally cares 
sed; and many persons of di 
tinction prepared to accompa 
him to Peru, e ee 
in the wars of Italy, where 9e 
thing was to be earned bi 
honours, 1 0 

On receiving intelligence thi 
he had obtained the royal gra 


Almagro attempted to make hin 
self master of Cuzco from a pe 
suasion that it lay thin y 
boundaries. Juan and Gonz 
Pizarro prepared to oppose hin 
both parties were supported 
powerful adherents, and the di 
pute was on the point of bei 
terminated by the sword, wht 
the general himself arrived in 
capital. This fortunate circu 
stance prevented, at that tin 
an open rupture. By a judicw 
mixture of firmness and flexi 
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remonstrances with Almagro and 
his partizans, Pizarro made such 
an impression on their minds as 
brought about a fresh reconcilia- 
tion, All the articles in their o— 
riginal contract were confirmed 
with the same sacred solemnities 
as formerly; and it was agreed 
that Almagro should attempt the 
conquest of Chili, which assu- 
redly lay within his grant, and 
vas supposed to be a country no 
ess rich than Peru. 
As soon as this dispute was 
g ettled Pizarro marched back to 
e che countries on the sea coast, 
cr Wand as every thing was now in 
eMiranquillity, he applied himself 
0, Mwith that pergevering ardour 
which distinguishes his character; 
o mtroduce a form of regular go- 
rernment-into the extensive pro- 
inces subject to his jurisdiction. 
e distributed the country into 
arious districts: he appointed 
droper magistrates to preside in 
ach ; and ill qualified as he may 
em by his education or habits 
life for such a task, he esta- 
lished many judicious regulati- 
Dis concerning the administra- 
goon of justice, the collection of 
De royal revenue, the workin 
f the mines, and the treatment 
che Indians, He also founded 
e city of Lima, which he desti- 
ed to be the capital of his go- 
ernment, on the banks of a 
all river, that runs through a 
lley of the same name with the 
ttlement, six miles distant from 
alloa, the most commodious 
Wrbour in the South Sea; and 
nder his inspection, the build- 


Lima soon assumed the form 
a city, and gave even in its in- 
ney some presages of its future 
andeur. | 3215 
While Pizarro was thus em- 
fl cxulioyed, Almagro was prosecuting 


in! $ expedition to Chili. Before 


gs advanced with such rapidity, 


1 


he set out, ne desired the Inca 
to appoint two Peruvians of dis- 
tinction to actompany him, in 
order to dispose the minds of the 
natives for the reception of the 
Spanish forces. In consequence 
of this request, Manco Capac or- 
dered his brother Topa, and the 


high priest Vilehoma to execute 


that commission; persons whose 
exalted dignity would not only 


give them consequence with the 


Indians, but u hose absence from 


Cuzco would remove all grounds 


of jealousy from the Spaniards, 
the high priest being of an intri- 


guing and turbulent disposition. 


Almagro, whose courage and li- 
berality endeared him to the sol- 
diers, was attended in this expe- 
dition by five hundred and seven- 
ty Spantards, and a great number 


of Indians, both for burden and 


war. That all his followers 
might be properly furnished with 


necessaries, he lent them what 


money they required, taking only 


their notes for the re-payment of 


it out of the booty which should 
be acquired by the enterprise, 


During a tedious march of two 
hundred leagues, he was well 


accommodated by the natives, 
who paid the greatest regard to 
the Inca's command, and suppli- 
ed the soldiers with abundance of 
provisions; but on reaching the 
barren- country of Charcas, fa- 
tigue and hunger produced dis- 


contents among the troops, which 


determined Almagro to proceed 
immediately to Chili. The aux- 
iliary Indians in his army remon- 
strated on the danger and difficul- 
ty of the desjgn; acquainting 


him, that the journey must be 


pursued either over the high 
mountains of the Andes, which 
at that season were covered with 
snow, and so intensely cold that 
no Indian could support the ri- 
gour of the climate, or through 2 


sandy desart along the coast, 
where the excessive heat of the 
sun beams, reflected from the 
sand, and the want of water 
would hazard the entire destruc- 
tion of the army. 

These difficulties however, 
were not sufficient to check the 
ardour of Almagro, inflamed by 
the exaggerated accounts of the 
riches of the country he was pre- 
paring to invade, | 
climb the Andes, as a shorter 
route, and more agreeable to the 
constitution of the Spanish troops; 
but he was soon convinced of the 
rashness of the attempt. The 
cold was so intense, that the 
greater part of the Indians, and 
one hundred and fifty Spani- 


ards perished, in those dreadful 


mountains, and many of the sur- 


vivors lost the use of their fingers 


and toes, At last the adelanta- 


do, with the remainder of his 


army, having conquered every 
diftculty with cold, fatigue, and 
famine could throw in their way, 
reached the fertile plains of Clili, 
where they were hospitably en- 
tertained by the benevolent na- 
tives, and forgot their past mise- 
ries in the hopes of pillaging their 
benefactors. 


During his stay in this terres- 


trial paradise, Almagro received 
$0. many rich presents as induced 
him to cancel the notes of his sol- 
diers, and confirmed all the ac- 
counts he had received of the 
wealth of the country. He con- 
gratulated himselt on the valuable 
grant made him by the court, and 
determined immediately to sub- 
due the provinces of Purramanca, 
Anticlli, Pinca, Conqui, and 
other interior countries, which 
did uot acknowledge the autho- 
rity of the Inca. Wich this view, 
he recommended to prince Topa, 
to assemble as many Indians as 
possible, in order to support the 


He chose to 
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Spaniards, and with the united 80 
forces he advanced towards the ts 
Southern extremity of Chili, Jy bo 
his march, he had reveral shar 15 
encounters with the natives we 
whom he ſound very different a 
from the people of Peru, both in Le 
their spirit and bodily constity. mu 
tion. Intrepid, hardy, and inde. yi 
pendent, they disputed every * 
inch of ground with obstinacy, oy. 
and advanced to the attack with M Pr 
more determined fierceness, than © 
the Spaniards had hitherto disco- p 
vered in any American nation, py 


Almagro, however, continued to 
penetrate into the country, and J 
had subdued several province; 


when his thoughts were sudden) * 
turned towards another quarter. won 
Ferdinand Pizarro was by th 15 
time returned to Peru, and an oy 
officer who arrived with a rein- 00 
forcement to Almagro, brought Nei 
him the emperor's commission aut 
appointing him governor of Ney Ca 
Toledo, and defining the limits 5 
of his jurisdiction. By that com. a 
mission it appeared incontestible, W He 
that Cuzco lay within the limit . 
of the adelantado's government W ꝗue 
On this discovery, so propitiou: 3 
to his wishes, and which con- be 
tirmed the justice of his former p 5 
claim, Almagro resolved, by the tain 
advice of his officers, to retun fuse 
immediately to Peru, and wrett c 
the scat of his power entirely Tele 
out of the hands of the Pizar- a 
ros, hoping that the southern nit 
provinces would submit when a 
once he should be in possessio ere 
of the capital. As the soldie chi; 
had not yet forgot their suffer Spa 
ings, from cold and famine, on et 
the summits of the Andes, be P F 
now determined to march throug! neg 
the sandy plains along the coast, . 
where he hardly suffered lev tanc 
from heat and drought, calaw | 
ties of a different kind, notwith- for | 


Standing all his attention to pre 
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vide a supply of water, by order- 
ing it to be carried in leather 
bottles on the backs of the Indi- 
ans. No sooner had he passed 
the desart, than he received in— 
telligence which made him has- 
ten his march, and convinced 
him of the propriety of the mea- 
cure he had taken: he was in- 
formed that the Peruvians were 
in arms, from one end of the em- 
pire to the other, and that they 
were on the point of recovering 
possession of Cuzco, which the 
Inca had long besieged, at the 
head of a large body of his best 
troops. „ 

A variety of causes contributed 
to rouse the Peruvians to an at- 
tempt to free themselves from the 
yoke of their oppressors. The 


chief of these was the dilatoriness 


of Pizarro to execute the articles 
of agreement witn the Inca, to 
reinstate him in his throne and 
authority. On this head Manco 
Capac made frequent remon- 
strances, but was always amused 
with fresh excuses and pretexts. 
He had sufficient penetration to 


dive into the bottom of such con- 


duct; and perceiving that the 
Spaniards not only evaded the 
performance of their engage- 
ments, but that he should be de- 
tained a prisoner, in case of re- 
fused submission to whatever Pi- 
zarro thought fit to propose, he 


dissembled his resentment, and 


waited patiently for an opportu- 
nity to make his escape, and 
rouse his subjects to arms. After 
several unsuccessful attempts for 
this purpose, the avarice of the 
Spaniards enabled him to com- 
plete his design. 8 
Ferdinand Pizarro, during his 
8 in Spain, had promi— 
sed the emperor a large remit- 
tance from Peru, besides all the 
treasure he had carried, in return 
for the honours and grants con- 


ſerred upon his family. The ge- 
neral, however, was of opinion, 
that he had already sufficiently 
paid for all the imperial favours, 


and that he and his soldiers were 


justly entitled to the remaining 
wealth, as the reward of their 
toils and sufferings; he there- 


ſore told his brother, when in- 
formed of his promise to the em- 


peror, that he had conquered 
Peru at bis own expence, without 
any assistance from the court; 
that he had already remitted a 
vast sum of money; that Peru 
was now drained of gits superflu— 


ous treasure, the remainder bemg 


employed in building cities, plant- 
ing colonies, and other establish- 
ments to secure the conquest; all 
which would redound in time to 
the honour of the crown, and the 


interest of the government, but 
that it was sufficient, at present, 
for the infant settlements to main- 


lain themselves. These he knew 
to be the sentiments of his peo- 
ple in general, and was not wil- 


ling to displease them by an un- 


seasonable contribution; but as 


his brother Ferdinand continued 


to urge him on the su5ject, he 
imprudently conferred on him the 
government of Cuzco, in order 
to get free from his importuni- 
ties, without laying him under 
any restrictions in regard to the 
raising of money, 

Ferdinand immediately took 
possession of his government, 
with a full resolution to make 
good his engagements to the 
court, whatever might be the 
consequence. As a first expe- 


dient, he oifered to restore the 


Inca to his dignity, provided a 
present of sufficient value was 
made to the king of Spain, whose 
necessities made such a stipula— 


tion necessary; and the better to 


convince him of the sincerity of 


his intentions, he removed that 


427 
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unſortunate prince to the royal 
palace, and ordered him to be 
treated with all the honours due 
to the sovereign of Peru. The 
deceit took: the Inca, persua- 
ded that he should regain his lost 
authority, dispatebed expresses 
to every corner of his dominions, 
requesting the Curacas to bring 
the usual tribute of gold and sil- 
ver, as the only means of deliver- 
ing him out of the hands of the 
Spaniards, The trihute arrived, 
and a very rich present was made 
by the Inca to the governor. 
Ferdinand, instead of performing 
his promise, repeated his assu— 
rances; a behaviour which awa- 
kened Manco Capac to a per- 


tect sense of his own danger, and 
the little dependance to be pla- 


ced in the engagements of a per- 
_ Hdious nation that sacrificed eve- 
Ty other consideration to the 
thirst of gold. He beheld with 
contempt the honours that were 
paid him, while all the gates of 
the palace were secured by Spa- 
nish soldiers; and conjectured 
very naturally, that he might be 
doomed to share the fate of Ata- 
hualpa, :vhen his treasures being 
drained, he should be unable to 
en the longer duration of 
his existence. His fears set his 
imagination at work, how to es- 
cape out of confinement, and 
his knowledge of the character 
of the Spaniards, directed him to 
a stratagem which answered his 
purpose. He told Ferdinand 
Pizarro, that in the valley of Yu- 
<aya, where the Incas were in- 
terred, there were several rich 
tombs, and in one of them a sta- 
tue of gold of an ancient Inca, 
as large as the liſe, which he was 
persuaded he could find, if he 
were allowed to go in search of 
it with his usual guard of Spani- 
ards. The proposal was eagerly 
embraced, and the Inca was dis- 
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But 


patched to rake up the dust of hi; 


OI! i 
ancestors. He had informed WM eng 
sonie of his officers of his intenti. MW hi 

on, and an army was assemble; very 
in the neighbouring mountains, ii MW now 
order to attempt his rescue; but wich 
he saved his troops that danger, liber 
by artfully making his escape and WM of a 
joining them. 8 calle 
| No 500Ner did Manco Capar L brea: 
find himself at liberty, than he tim 
concerted the destruction of those be v 
perfidious strangers, who had the 
not only usurped his authority, W expy 
kept his person in bondage, ty. t 
rainized over his subjects, and and: 
drained his kingdom of its Wealth W the 
but violated every obligation, W and | 


divine and human, from an ins. M: 
liable thirst of gold, and an un. 


argu 
governable lust of dominion. He Fo 
summoned an assembly of all the Neo m 
great officers of state, of his ge- Mall pr 
nerals, and principal nobilitr, kind 
and laid before them what they N ſor v. 
knew too well, his own wretched Winou: 
condition, and that of his sub- Nas or 
jects, together with the cruelty Nassen 
and rapacity of the Spaniards, Wmeay 
He had early suspicion, he said Wrear 
of the treachery and ambition of Half 
Strangers, by their dividing the Wresol; 
the lands of Peru among them. Ito th. 
selves, enslaving those who were the e 
born free, and putting the na- Naise 


tives to the torture, in order to Vith 
extort a confession where the nite 
treasures of the great were depo-· Point 
sited. He apologized for sitting Wrhel, 
a tame spectator of these enormi· Nuart 
ties, by alledging, that he onlyWoluti 
waited an opportunity of making bree 
his escape, in order to revengeWne t. 
the injuries he had suffered, and ho att 
assert the rights of his crown ander t] 
country. He could no longer ſWerso 
he added, regard those SpaniWemp! 
ards as the descendants of VirsWnd v 
checa, but as vile imposters, Wande 
committed the most horril All 
crimes under the mask of religMcute 
en, and had impiously taken ußgeleri 


nn ve 


on themselves the name of mes- 
«engers of the great Pachacama, 
while they were perpetrating e- 
very villainy: he was therefore 
now determined to punish their 
wickedness, and vindicate . the 
liberties of his people by force 
of arms. For this purpose, he 


called upon every man, in Whose 


breast the least spark of patrio- 
tism existed, that the war might 
be vigorously carried on against 
the ungrateful strangers, whose 


expulsion was equally 5 


to their security as individuals 
and as a people, and essential to 
the enjoyment of their religion 
and laws. | 7 8 

Manco Capae used many other 
arguments to rouse his subjects to 
arms, and delivered himself with 


zo much spirit and energy, that 


all present were wound up to a 
kind of madness, and called out 
for vengeance in the most tumul- 
taous transports of fury, As soon 
as order could be restored, the 
assembly deliberated on the 
means of conducting a war, in 
ezard to the propriety of which 
all were unanimous, It was 
resolved to dispatch messengers 
to the chief men in every part of 
the empire, requesting them to 
aise all the troops in their power 
ith the greatest secrecy; to 
nite at a time and place ap- 
pointed, and at one blow to over- 
helm the Spaniards in their 
juarters, Agreeable to this re- 


olution it was concerted, that 


bree armies should be formed : 
ne (o fall upon Almagro, another 
o attack Lima, and a third, un- 


er the command of the Inca in 


erson, to surprise, or if that at- 


Jempt failed, to invest Cuzco, 
nd wrest the capital out of the 


lands of the invaders. 


cuted with the most astonishing 
tlerity; and the Spaniards in 


All these resolutions were ex- 
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Cuzco saw themselves surround- 


ed by an incredible multitude of 


enemies, before they had any sus- 
pens of the revolt. The attack 
egan in the night, accompanied 


with the shouts of the Peruvians, 


and the hoarse sound of their war- 


like instruments, and 'such was 
the fury of the assailants, that 
they shot, fired arrows, and set 
the city in flames in different pla- 


ces, being determined to destroy 
the Spaniards, at the expence 


of reducing the capital of the 
empire to ashes. Their rever- 
ence for the temple of the Sun, 


the convent of sacred virgins, and 


a ſew other religious houses, made 
them obstain, however, from fi- 


ring the streets in that neighbour- 
hood, in consequence of which. 
the Spaniards were left in posses- 


sion of the great square, and as 


much of the city as could be de- 


fended by a full garrison of an 


nundred and seventy men. These 


behaved with the most heroic 
gallantry; but all their eftorts 
must have proved ineffectual, had 


they not found means to engage 


the Peruvian slaves in their in- 
terest by a promise of freedom. 


By this accession of strength, they 


were enabled to sustain a siege 
of upwards of nine months; and 
at last they recovered entire pos- 


session of the capital, though not 


without the loss of several per- 
sons of distinction, among whom 
was Juan Pizarro, the best be- 
loved of all the brothers. 8 
Meanwhile the marquis, Fran- 
cis Pizarro, remained at Lima. 
The first suspicion which he had 


of the general insurrection arose 


from the interruption in his cor- 
respondence with the capital. 
Soon after he received such infor- 
mation as confirmed his fears ; 
and not doubting but all the Spa— 
niards in Cuzco had already pe- 


rished, he applied himself with: 
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the utmost diligence to provide 
ſor the safety of Lima, and the 
other settlements. For this pur- 
pose he sent expresses to Pana- 
ma, Mexico, Nicaragua, and 
Hispaniola, to solicit reinforce- 
ments, in order to prevent tlie 
entire loss of Peru, the most va- 
luable of all the Spanish con- 
quests in America, He recalled 


all the detachments sent into dif- 


terent provinces; and command- 
ed a body of an hundred horse 
and foot to march with all possi- 
ble expedition towards Cuzco, 
m order to succour the garrison, if 
still existing, and at all events to 
procure more exact information 
of the state of affairs in that quar- 
ter. The army destined for the 
attack of Lima had notice of 
these proceedings, and determi- 
ned to cut off the detachment sent 
to Cuzco, the reduction of the 
capital being the main object of 
the designs of Manco Capac. 


With this view they took post in 


all the narrow passes and difficult 
defiles, through which the de- 
tachment was to march; and 
when they found their opportu- 
nity, at a pass in the mountains 
of Parcos, they fell upon the Spa- 
niards with the utmost fury; tum- 
bled down great stones and pie- 
ces of rock, from the higher 
grounds, and plicd them so hard 
with their darts and arrows, that 
not a man of the whole party 
ezcaped. In a manner nearly si- 
milar they cut off several other 
detachments that were on their 
way to Lima, in consequence of 
the orders of the marquis. Gon- 
galo de Topia, with sixty horse 
and seventy foot, perished ; Mor- 
govego de Quinnanes, with an 
equal number of men, met a like 
fate; and Olenso de Galcata, at 
the head of forty horse and sixty 
foot, shared in the general de- 
$tryction, On the whole, above 


ture to throw off the yoke, when 
every province was filled with 


could not fail in the reduction 
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four hundred Spaniards, marched 
to succour Lima, were s$laugh. 


| tered in the field, and nearly an 


equal number were killed in the 
mines in different province, 


where they imagined themselves 


in perfect security. 

The Spanish writers exclaim 
loudly against the harbarities ex. 
ercised by the Peruvians on these 
occasions; but, from their own 
accounts, nothing appears, be. 
sides the just retribution of an 
highly injured and Oe ene- 
my. Great numbers of rapaci. 
ous adventurers had flocked from 


the different Spanish settlement; 


on the continent of America, as 
well as from those in the neigh: 
bouring islands, in hopes « 
sharing in the spoils of Peru; and 
as they were strangers to regular 
industry, they diffused tbem- 
selves e in quest of mines 
or pillage, little imagining that 
the natives, who had submitted 
tamely to the usurpation of P. 
zarro, when supported only by 
handful of men, would now ven. 


Spaniards, and the Inca in the 
power, This security prove 
their ruin, and had almost occa 
sioned the entire loss of the ric 
country which they came to rod, 

Flushed with success, the Pe 
ruvian army advanced toward 
Lima, in full confidence that the 
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impetuosity, that they were 5 


a slender garrison, dispirited þ * 
disappointment, and not yet re , 8 
covered from the consternatid Nr 


produced by an insurrection i 
general and unexpected. Þi 
they did not find an enemy ub 
prepared. When they approad 
ed within eight 8 of tl 
city, they were met by a body 
Spanish horse under Pedro 
Lerma, and attacked with $1. 
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fenly broken, and obliged to 

lake shelter in the mountains. 

Thence they alarmed the whole 
country with the sound of their 
warlike music; and with their 
number increased to forty thou- 
and, descended like a torrent to 
the plain, swept all before them, 
and drove the Spanish cavalry 
back to Lima, with the loss of 
twenty men. Animated by this 
advantage, the Peruvian army 
invested the city; and notwith- 
:tanding the 5 4 and experi- 
ence of Pizarro, the settlement 
must have fallen into the hands 
of the enemy, had not an acci- 
dental circumstance ole 
the superstitious assailants, that 
the Spaniards were certainly pro- 
tected by some invisible power. 
In consequence of a heavy fall of 


rain, the river which runs by the 


city overflowed its banks, de- 
luged the neighbonring country, 


drowned great numbers of the 
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enemy, prevented them from re- 
2 their attacks with the 
same facility, and opened a path 
for the garrison to introduce sup- 
plies. The Spaniards and Peru- 
vians equally agreed in ascribin 

this flood, which was attended 
with such extraordinary conse- 
quences, to a miracle: the latter 
grew dispirited, thinking it in 
vain to strive against the gods, 
and the former were animated 
with a double portion of courage, 
from a belief that Heaven had 


visibly interposed in his favour. 


The Peruvians were now held 
together merely by the authority 


of their commanders, while the 


Spaniards triumphed in every 
sally, harrassed, fatigued, and 
kept m perpetual alarm a des- 
ponding multitude, which at last 
withdrew, I-aving Pizarro to 


pursue what measures he thought 
proper. 
[ To be continued in cur next] 


ON DISSIMUL ATION, 


Some, who with God-like attributes appear, 
Have eh! but their vanity sincere; | 


While those 
May deem all 


N whom deceit is little known, 
earts as honest as their own; 


And, free themselves, in others fear no guile, 
To be ensnar'd, and ruin'd with a smile! 


THERE is a numerous class of 
lesigning individuals, who, from 


ypocrisy on] Ys make a great show 


df sanctity, by which they often 
xcite the attention of the credu- 
dus; and where they have influ- 
nce they frequently sway the 
principles of those who are insti- 


Tied by pomp, or misled by spe- 


ous pretences. There are too 


Many who, for favour or advan- 


age, will join in opinion, and ac- 
Wiesce in promoting schemes (in- 


vented by their superiors) which. 
they know to be pernicious. Few 
dependants have the magnanimi- 
ty to oppose those from who. 
they expect emolument, or the 
integrity to point out to them the- 
absurdity of their projects; but 
will readily unite with them in 

whatever they propose, When 
perhaps public good is the least 
motive of the zeal and activity of 
their instigators. A designing 
man, by sophistry, may sometimes 
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acquire such a character as will 
answer his intentions; and when, 
by policy, he has established his 
fame, those over whom he has 
influence will implicit] 
with his opinions, and he may 
easily draw many into his schemes 

without much examination. 

On their. part, upon a suppos1- 
tion that, from his celebrity, he 
would not introduce any novelty 
of moment that was not founded 
upon the best of principles, 
whereas, perhaps, he was stimu— 
lated to-his project by interest, or 
some latent passion. No man 
can completely understand the 
motives of him with whom he has 
no sympathy of views. Some who 
have acquired the best characters, 
have at last proved the greatest 
tyrants. Time will develope the 
deepest schemes, and some, who 
by sophistry, have obtained great 
fame in their age, have (when 

their principles were better un- 
derstood) perhaps by the next ge- 
neration, been as much detested. 

Some minds are too weak to con- 
ceal their own malignity, and 
some who act with cool delibera- 
tion are not less pernicious. 
Some who have succeeded in 
introducing their schemes, may 
not have * completely satis- 
fied with their projects. Desires 
arise successively in the mind, 
and as soon as one is gratified an- 
other is pressing for admission. 
There may have been many 
things that they wished to have 
executed, which shame alone re- 
strained them from proposing.— 
What were the motives that in- 
duced Hugh d' Aubriat, in 1370, 
to be so officious in planning the 
Bastile, cannot now be deter- 
mined. However, it may be pre- 
zumed, that there have been such 
acts of cruelty perpetrated in it 
as were not at first intended. 


comply 


ever petty; no wish, howert 
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In conſederacies, associates an 


chosen for similitude ,of prince. ab 
ples, and therefore each pall;. W no 
ates the other's failings, becau inf 
they are his own. 


There are some in affluence, ſl cou 
on whose word there is no depen. MW 50 
dence_for a person in indigence, ¶ old 
and yet they are very strict ha 
fulfil any engagements with tho ur 
who are in good circumstances regt 
by whom they hope to have the wis 
e pr of their principles dis pen 
fused abroad; besides, they know W T 
that these have a better oppor. | wel 
tunity of exposing their decepti. 
on, than an indigent man haz; 

and therefore not performing 

their engagements with him h 

considered by them as of no con- 

sequence. © 
_ The fair sex have suffered mom Vun 
inconvenience and calamity (ronſifſ - | 
breaches of promises, than tron 


all their other misfortunes put to- 


gether. Some of their deceiver, 
{pan met with that fate they me. 
rited, and all have wanted thi 
approbation of a good conscience 
The dangers are numerous t 


which youth are exposed, an 


which can only be avoided hy 
prudent distrust. They therefor: 
who learn early to withhold their 
tondness from fair appearance; 
will become wise without the coi 
of experience. Those who are ye 
ignorant of the force of passion 
and interest, who never observe 
the arts of seduction, the con 
er, of examples, or the gradud 
escent from virtue to vice, nati 
rally expect to find integrity i 
every bosom, and veracity in ent 
TR CEN 
To enumerate the various m 
tives to deceit and injury, woul 
be to count all the desires th: 
prevail among the sons of men 
Since there is no ambition, how 
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absurd, that by indulgence will 
not be enabled to overpower the 
influence of virtue, . 

Whichever way we steer our 
course, our time of travelling is 
short: the only consolation for 
old age is a retrospective view of 
rune e life; he who cannot 
mrvey his past conduct without 
regretting his crimes, is growing 
wise too late, if the time tor com- 
. pensation be past. 
„Tznere is not perhaps, to a mind 
r. well instructed, a more painful 
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occurrence than the death of those 
whom we have injured without 
reparation, Our crime seems 
now irretrievrable; it is indelibly 
recorded, and the stamp of fate 
is fixed upon it. We consider, 


with the most afflictive anguish, 


the pain which we have given, 
and now cannot alleviate; and 
the losses which we have caused, 
and cannot repair; as those whom 
we would now gladly compensate 
are in the grave. ERS | 


The accents gently from your lips let fall,” 


m1 And in your deeds be ever kind to all. 
ll Beware of syeophants, avoid their doom, 


fitnentam. 


— — 


e For beauty is 


eſore 
thei 
nctz 
2 CU 
e 50 
188100 | | 
erve The above quotation was writ- 
ont in praise of his fair country- 
-aduFomen, by the much-admired au- 
natur of the Seasons, and it is a 
rity apliment they undoubtedly de- 
neige. English women have in 
eral been allowed to be the 
st amiable of that sex upon 
th: and amongst the blessings 
ave reason to be grateful for, 
towed upon me by the great 
hor of existence, I must-reck- 


Or sunny ringlet, 


1s m 
Woul 
es thi 
mel 
\ how 
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sof being born ina clime 
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ON WOMEN. | 

| their own; the feeling heart; 
« Simplicity of life ; the faultless form, 
„ Shap'd by the hand of harmony; the cheek, 
Where the live crimson, throu 
* Soft shooting, o' er the face diffuses bloom, 
And every nameless grace: the parted lip, 
„Like the red rose-bud, moist with morning dey, 


in an eminent degree, the 


And plant the virtue of immortal bloom; 
For truth and rectitude can time defy, 
As rocks resist the billows and the sky. 


J. M. 


the native white 


© Breathing delight; and under flowing jet, 
| or of circling brown, | 
The neck slight shaded, and the swelling breath ; 
& The look resistless piercing to the soul, 
And by the soul inform'd ; when drest in love, 
“They sit high smiling in the conscious eye.“ 


Dom ton. 
renowned for producing so many 
ornaments of creation. Ware the 
heathen poets to come among us 
they would see their idolized god- 
desses multiplied, or would ima- 
gine this isle was peopled by the 

races. Then why, ye amiau, 
air, since ye are by nature s0 
highly favoured, will ye be ever 
courting art to pave your'way to 


admiration, when ye can never 


fail of acquiring it without? Why) 
will ye, who surpass your whole 
sex in loveliness, imitate the mans 


q 
\ 

U 
1 

[ 

| 


plexions, an 


practise : the alluring eye, and 


= 
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ners of others? Ye, 'who ought 
to give laws to the ſemales of 
every other nation. Why will ye 
be ever secking the destructive 
aid of cosmetics, to render. those 
complexions beautiful which re- 
ceive from nature a bloom beyond 
description? Would ye take a 
pencil and tinge the rose afresh? 
Is it not as preposterous to paint 
vourselves? + Surely it is. Why 
will ye too forsake your native 
ease for affectation; and disguise 
your elegant forms beneath every 
absurdity fashion will dictate ?— 


Recollect yourselves, and reject 


with disdain the poisonous drugs 
with which $6 Spoil your com- 

rum your constitu- 
tions. Be again wha always 
were (till the deesitrof art allur- 
ed you to endeavour to add to 
what could never receive an ad- 


dition) blooming and delightful” 


as the vernal morning of spring. 
There is nothing which improves 
beauty more than modesty; in- 


deed, modesty may be justly 


termed the mother of beauty; for 


: beauty always pleases; and tho? 


we see ever so fine a complexion, 
unless it is accompanied with mo- 
desty, it creates pity and disgust, 
justead of pleasure. Would ye 


wish, my amiable readers, to se- 


cure the sincere affection and 
estecin of the deserving of our sex, 


believe me, modesty is an infal- 


lible mean. The delicate blush of 


 modesfy captivates the virtuous 


heart, sooner than all the spark- 
ling of the most brilliant eyes: 
the timid apprehensions of this 
vulue en; age our regard more 

Pl wiles invention can 


mviting_Ivok, may influence our 
eee CR Gr 


if : * 


- 


ESSAYS. 


senses for a moment, : but he 
charms of modesty engage the 
soul. Modesty conceals under 
her veil charms whych still im- 
prove, and break ever new upon 
our enraptured minds: they cloy 
not in age, but retain their sweet; 
till the last moments of existence. 
The studied grace, the affected 


smiles, the glancing eye, the en- 


tieing attitude, may awhile en— 
snare men; but after the first heat 
of passion is over, they cease ty 
charm. Human nature ever sechs 
variety; but here variety ſails. 
The fair, unskilled in the en- 
chantments of modesty, in vain 
solicits our attention; the eye 
loses its lustre as the diamond 
does its charms, by becoming fa- 
miliar; every charm fades ſor 
want of novelty, and our admira- 
tion turns to disgust. 9 25 
O ye fair! clothe yourselves in 
this amiable, all powerful, and 
all attractive virtue; it-will arm 
your personal accomplishments 
with an irresistible force, and en- 
hance those of your mind; it will 


give you a conscious sense of the. 


dignity of your natures; and, by 
teaching you precaution, enable 
you to discover merit from assur- 
ance, and real love and affection 
from art and specious pretence, 


Reputation is your only support, 


and whilst ye persevere in the 
practise of modesty, ye will te. 
tain it in spite of the venomous 
tooth of detraction. 

Let modesty then, ye fair, be 
your constant companion ; ye wil 
then avoid the rock of ingratr 
tude, and. glide calmly over tix 


verdant and flowery plains of vi- 


tue, to the roseate bower of end: 


less Felicity. J. Ii. l. 


. . 4 . 
9 W a 


„ 2 „Teach me to feel another's woe, Pope. 
Sai v7 _TMO { þ CE re. 23 CATED 3-1 2 
ä Nothing can excted the heart- the reflection of having relieved 


felt satisfaction experienced on 


the necessities, and alleviated tie 


"== /. =... am a _ 


2 2 = my 


1 
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GARDENING, 


suſſerings of the distressed ; for 
these purposes it appears evident 


that the great Governor of the 


Universe has very unequally dis- 
tributed the comforts of this lite. 
How then can any one who has 
this world's:good, refuse to con- 
tribute some small gilt to an ob- 
ject of compassion, when its real 
state is represented to him? 
These reflections were suggest- 
ed by reading the following note, 
which breathes the purest spirit 
of charity in the modest dress of 
a simple style, which, as Thom- 
son says, is 


When unadorn*d, adorn .d the most. 


The Cate of J. R. as rupfroced to be 


related by herself. 

I am a poor little motherless 
girl; and when I tell my sad tale, 
I think all good people will pity 
me,—About four years ago my 
mother died, after a Jong and 


painful illness, and left my tather, 


with me and five more brothers 
and sisters. He works hard all 
day long, every day; and lays out 


all he earns to feed us. Near a 


year ago, one morning, as I lay 
in bed, I saw the woman who 
takes care of us, put some sugar 


— p 


25 Kncken Garden, 
Asparagus in this month being 


one of the greatest rarities which 


the art of gardeningfaffords ought 


to be planted: every month, to 


have a regular succession of it till 
April, as it is above three weeks 


-before it will be fit to cut, and 


-the fourth hot bed should now be 
_—_—_ oo 
Beans of the early Mazagan 
sort must be planted for the se- 
cond crop. | e os oy 
Beets and cabbages of every 
sort, intended to procure seed 
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use, and the other covered. 
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in a paper upon a shelf over the 
fire: when she was out of the 
way, I got out of bed, and stand- 
ing on the ſender, tried to get the 
Sugar: my thin covering caught 
fire; affrighted, I ran into the 
open air, to seck my father; this 
wcreased the flames, and. I was 
burnt, sadly burnt, indeed! the 
skin all scorched off my side, and 
my right arm looked as if it had 
been roasted ! O, what have been 
my sufferings ever since then, and 
even now. Oh! think how bard 
my lot! I have not a mother to 
dress my tortured limb, to soothe 
my aching heart, and lull me on 
her bosom to rest, or to cherish 
my tender frame, fast sinking | 
thro! weakness. My podr father 
loves me dearly, and often crics 
over me; but I can never expect 
to do any thing for him, or for 
myself: should my doubtfuRtlife 
be spared, my arm will always 
remain useless, and myself a 
spectacle, porheps sitting by the 


way side asking alms. Iamknown 
to a few kind gentlewomen, who 


regard me with a pitying eye and 

charitable hand; and they know 

all this to be true. 3 
St. Margaret's, Ihswich. 


from, should now be planted, if 
it were omitted in October. 
Carrots to draw young, for the 
ſirst crop, should now be $own ; 
and those intended for seed should 
be planted. Do 1 
Cauliflower plants under glas- 
ses and frames should be covered 
with pea-sttaw, or mats, to de- 


fend them from the frost. 


Celery should be digged up as 
soon as the frost begins, for daily 
Cucumbers for the first crop, to 
come in early in March, should 


— — rr 
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like the celery as soon as 
begins, and the rest covered with 


| prepared for as 
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now be «own, As soon as they 
are three or four days old, put 
each into a small pot, and every 
week sow more to have plenty of 
plants. | 

Endive should be digged up 


e frost 


straw. a 
Hotbeds and loam should be 
| paragus, Cucum- 
ers, and melons. 
Lettuces under glasses should 


be examined, and, if they be kil- 


led, sow more on a hot bed. 
Onions, to draw young, should 
be sown on a warm border, 


Radishes for a second crop, so- 


in a warm situation, and the first 


crop on a hot bed. 


Hloꝛer Garden and Shrubbery, 
Anemones which ate planted 


in the autumn will require to be 


covered with pea-straw, rptten 


tan, or mats. e 


Auricula and polyanthus sceds 


may now be. sown in boxes or 


pots in mild weather, 
Auriculas should be sheltered 
from violent rains and frost by 


mats; and at the end of the 
month fresh earthed. | 
Carnations must be $heltered 
from violent rains and frost by 
mats. SIND 

Plant at the end of the month, 
or sooner, if che weather be 
mild, all sorts of bulbous roots, as 
crocusses, jonquils, narcissuses, 
polyanthus- narcissuses, snow. 
drops, tulips, &c. 1 
Shrubs and trees of all sorts 
may be planted at the end of the 
month, | 


Fruit-Garden and Orchard, 
Apple-trees should be pruned 
as soon as violent frosts are over, 
Espaliers ought always to be 
repaired before the buds of the 
trees begin to open. | 
Orchards in general are much 
neglected, by not cutting out the 
dead wood and branches that 
cross each other, | 
Pear-trees will require pru- 
ning, both standards, espaliers, 
and against walls, as soon as the 
weather becomes mild. 
Prune currants, gooseberries, 
and rasberries, 
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SETS ao tut oa i i... 


7, ie planing Linc are extracted, 
rom a Poem, entitled Jar vius 
by the Abbe de Lille, at the close s 
the Descrijution of ¶ ancluse, the re- 
sidence of Petras en. 


Mais ces eaux, ce bean ciel, ce vallon en- 
chunteur 

Moins que Petrarque et Laure interessoient 
mon cur. 

«La viola done,“ disois-je, * oui, viola 
cette rive, 


tive. 
lei Petrarque a Laure exprimant son a- 
mour, 


Que Petrarque charmoit de sa lyre Ree” 


A grot sequester'd strikes my scarching eye; 

Hast THoU been conscious of their bliss?* 
I cry: 

An oak is near, whose boughs the river 

Shade, | 

© Beneath those boughs has Laura's SELF 
been laid. 

te Dost thou forget fair Laura! Echo? tell.“ 

Quick $he repeats the name she loves so 

well; 


| Where'ere I turn, I Polnch, Laura, trace, 


And sweet enchantment reigns. thro” all the 


place. N 
1 p. 


irs wien. 7 


SONNET TO HOPE. 


i Voyoit naitre trop tard, mourir trop t6t} 


le jour. 
Retrouverai- je encore, sur ses rocs soli- 
taires, 
pe leur chiffres unis bu tendres CArac- 
teres ? 
ne Grotte ecarted avoit frappd mes yeux, 
Grotte sombre! dis-moi si tu les vis 
heureux,”” | 
Wecriois-jze, Un vieux tronc bordait-il le 
rivage; 
ure avoit reposd sous son x antique om- 
brage. 
e redemandois Laure a l' Echo du vallon; 
Echo n'avoit point obliè son doux nom 
artqut mes yeux cherchoient voyoient Pe- 
trarque et Laure, 
t par eux ces beaux: li ux s' embellissoient 
encore. 


TRANSLATED, 

vt this bri ght stream, fine sky, and beau- 
teous vale, 

ouch not like Petrarch's, and fair Laura“ 5 
tale. 

This bank (J cried) this bank which flow- 
ers attire, 

Has oft heen charm'd by Petrarch's plain- 
tive lyre; 

To Laura here, while Petrarch told his 
flame, 

Too soon the night, too late the morn- 

ing came: 


heir tender cyphers by ſond love com- 
din'd. 


| 
On these lone rocks perhaps I till may 
fmd, 


[Oh! ever skill'd to wear the form we love, 
To bid the shades of grief and fear depart ; 
Come, gentle Hope ! with one gay smile 
remove 
The poignant sadness of my aching heart. 


Thy voice, benign enchantress! let me hear, 


| Say, that for ine sone pleasures yet sball 


bloom; 
That Fancy's radiance, Friendship's pre- 
cious tear 
Shall soften, or shall chase Misfortune” „ 
| gloom, 
But come not glowing in the daazling ray, 
Which once with dear illusions charm'd 
my eye; | 
Oh! strew no more, sweet flatt'rer, in my 
way, | | 
The flowers I fondly thought too bright to 
dic, 
Visions less fair will sooth my pensive breast 
That asks not happincss, but longs for rest. 


| PALGRAVE. . J. H. B. 


— 


The OLD MAN's COMFORTS 
And how he gained them, 


You are old, FatherWilliam the young man 
cried, 
The few locke that are leſt you are grey; 
You are hale, Father Men, a hearty 
old man. 
| Now tell me the reason I pray. 
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In the days of my youth, Father Wi | 
replied, 

TIT remember'd that vouth would fly fast, 

And abus'd not my health and my vigour 
at first, N 


That I never might need them at last. 


Fg 


You are old, Father William the young man 
| cried, INE > TE 
And pleasnres with youth pass away, 

And yet vou lament not the days that are 

gone, OT, 

Nov tell me the reason 1 pray, 

In the days of my youth, Father William 

thy replied, | 

T remember'd that youth could not last; 

1] thought of the future whatever I did, 

That I never might grieve for the past. 


( 


You are old, Father William the young man 
.., cried, | | 
And lite must be hastening away; 
You are chearful, and love to canverse up- 
on death! _ min 
Now tell me the reason J pray. 
E ax chearful, young man, Father Williani 
pe, 

Let the cause thy attention engage; 
In the days of my youth I remember'd my 

_ 1 855 
And He bath not forgotten my age. 


——— 
THE LOVER's ROCK. 


— 


5 4» 3 Sata 
De Ia Pena de los Enamorados. 


Fond Laila thro? the favouring night, 
From Granada took her flight; 

She bade her father's house farewell, 
And fied away with Manuel, 

No Moorish maid might hope to vie 
With Laila's cheek or Laila's eve; 

No maiden loved with purer truth, 

Or ever lov'd a lovelier youth, 


In fear they fled across the plain, 


The father's wrath, the captive's chain, pope 


In hope, to Murcia, on they flee, 
To Peace, and Love, and Liberty, 


Aud now they reach the mountain's height, 
And She was weary with her flight; _ 
She laid her head on Manuel's breast, 
And pleasant was the maiden's rest. 


But while she stept, the passing. gale, 
Waved the maiden's flowing vell: 
Her father, as he crost the height, 
Sa the veil so long and white, 


Young Manuel started from his sleep, 


POETRY, 


. 


For Life, and Liberty, and Love. 


{ 


Says for Manuel's soul a prayer, 


And Laila shrick'd, and desperate now 
They climb the precipice's brow, 


They sar him raise his angry hand, 
And follow him with ruffian band, 
They saw him climbing up the steep, 
And beard his curses loud and deed, 


Then Manuel's heart grew wild with woe, 
He loosen'd crags and roll'd below; 
He loosen'd rocks, lor Manuel strove 


The ascent was Steep, the rock was high, 
The Moors they durst not venture nigh ; 
The fugitives stood safely there, 

They stood in saſety and despair. 


The Moorish chief unmov'd could see 

His daughter bend the suppliant knee; 

He heard his child for pardon plead, [s t 

And sx ore the christian slave should bleed, , N 

He bade the archers bend the bow, - 
and make the christian fall below; The 

He bade the archers aim the dart, « K 

And pierce the maid's apostate heart. hs 

The archers aim'd their arrows there, F 

She clasp'd young Manuel in despair; 1 1 

% Death, Manuel, sbell set us tree! But 


{© Then leap below, and die with me.“ 


He clasp'd her close, and groan'd farevel 
In one another's arms they fell: 
They leap: adown the craggy side: 


In one another's arms they died. 101 

And side by side they there arc laid, = 
The Christian youth and Moorsh maid, 9 7 
But never cross was planted there, 
To mark the victims ot despair, Non 
Yet every Marcian maid can tel} Wh 
Where Laila lies who lov'd so well; 


And every youth who passes there, 


bt — — boy I 


THE SPIRIT. 


Founded on Fact. 
© Now which is the road across the. comm 
© Good woman! in pity declare; 
No path can I trace, tor the night is da 
And I fear me before the tar turnpike 

mark, | 
« Some grim-visaged Gh 


„The 


ost will uppen. | 
17 ' 4 95 ne ga 
Ghost never walks till the clo. An, 
strikes twelve, he g 


He saw them hastening up the steep ; 


«© And this is the first of the night,” | 
Cried the woman. © Now why dost thoulehrhe h 
4 . * 
Tho 


And why'do thine eves so ſearfully glow ? 
« Good stranger forbear oy affright, 


«] tell thee; that across the common, 
This cart-track thy horse must pursue, 
III elose h thy feet two gibhets thou meet 
«While the: rains and the tempests the 

bhighwaymen beat, 
That a traveller once murder d like vou“ 


oe, 


The horseman replied, % have no terror 
5 Of men who in midnight plan; 
vs But a Ghost that pops on one before or 
behind, 
And around him sees clearly while mor- 
als are blind; 
-« Aye, that tries the heart of a man. 


[s there no road but by those gibhets ?? 

No road,“ the woman replied. | 

But tho' u ith the wind each murderer 
swings, 

They both of them are e harmless things, 

« And so are the ravens beside.“ 


Dleed, 


What are there ravens there? those crea- 
tures- 
That are so black and blue! 
But are they ravens? I enquire, 
„For J have heard by the winter's fire, 
That phantoms the dead pursue.“ 


4 


ewell 

e woman replied, Be are night ra- 
vens, 

That pick the dead men's eyes ; | 

And they cry qua, with their hollow jaw ; 

aj 4. Methinks I one this moment saw! by 

o the banquet at hand he flies, 

Now fare thee well!“ The traveller, si- 

lent, 

Whilst terror consumed his soul, 

Went musing em. The night was still, 

nd every star had drunk his fill, 

At the brim of Oblivion's bowl. 


1d now he near to the gibbets approach'd 
The black men waved in the air; 
He rais'd his head, and cast a glance, 
et heeded them not, tho' they Seemed to 
dance, 
For he determin'd not to fear, 


mn Wherefore, he cried, should men incline 


"To fear where no danger is found!“ 

He scarce had said, when, in the dark Wan 
side him appear d a Spirit in white! 

He trembled, and could not Jook round, 


s da 
n pike 


pear, 
tle gallop'd away, the Spirit pursued, 


clo. And the marderers' irons they'screak : 


yy 


it, ; more fast, 7 
ule horseman and spirit outstrip the loud 
blast, 


POETRY. 


he gibbets are past, and now. fast and 


% 
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Now both on the verge of the common ar. 


ieee, 


Where a gate the free passage denied. 

The herseman his arm 'out+-$stretch'd to ex- 

| pand 

The gate to admit him, when, cold o'er his 
hand, 

The mouth of the spirit did efide. 


He started! and wilt thro' the still darker 
lane, | 

Gallop'd fast from the being he Barn; - 

But yet as the shadow the substance pursucs, 

[The Spirit, behind, * a" side-glance he 

views, 

8 And more luminous now it appear d ' 


« on tell me, * 


ö 


The turnpike he reach'd ; 
he cried, 
e can neither look rouud or- -g0 PI) 
© What Spirit is this which has follow'd me 
here 
From the common ? 5 ns I dread- 
fully fear, 
Speak, speak! or my sense will be gone.“ 


* „Ah Jenny (ef he cried, « thou crafty old | 


ae; 
« fg it thee” bn beat thy es bare. 


Good gentleman, fear not, no Spirit is 


nigh, 

„Which has follow'd vou here from the 
common hard by, 

Hh Tis only Ola Gaffer's R Mare ! 


Old CHRISTOVAL's Advice, 
Aud wohy he gave it. 


If thy debtor be poor, Old Christoval « ried , 
Exact got too hardly thy due; 

For he who preserves a poor inan from want, 
May preserve him from wickedness too, 


If thy neighbour sbould sin, Ola 'Christ6- 
val cried, 
Never never unmerciful be; 
For remember it is by the merge of God, 
That thou art not as wicked as he. 


At sixty and seven the hope of heaven 
Is my comfort, Old Christoval eried; 
But if God had cut me off in my youth, 
1 wight not have gone there when I died 


You shall have the farm, young Christoval, 

My good master Henrique said; | 
But a surety provide in whom I can confide, 
That duly the rent shall be paid, 


I was poor, and I had not a friend on earth, 
Ard I knew not what to say; 


Tho' neither have courage to speak. 


We stood by the porch of St. Andte' 8 church 
| And it was on St, Isidro's day. | 


410 


Accept for my zurety St. Isidro, 
I ventur' d to make reply; | 
The saint in heaven may perhaps be my 
But friendless on earth am I (friend, 


Wo enter'd the church and came to his grave 
And I fell on my bended knee; 
] am friendless, holy St. Isidro, 


And I venture to call upon thee, 


I call upon thee my surety to be, 
Thou knowest my honest intent; 

And if ever I break my plighted word, 
Let thy vengeapce make me repent. 


I was idle: the day uf payment came on, 
And 1 had not the money in store, 

I fearcd the wrath of St. Isidro, 
But 1 fear'd Henrique more. 


On a dark dark night l toon u flight, 
And hastily fled away 5: 4's 

It chanced by St. Andres“ church, 
The road 4 had chosen lay, | 


As I pass'd the door I thought what I had 
| Upon St. Isidro's day, [8wore 
And I seemed to fear because he was near, 

And faster I hasten'd away, 


So all night long I hurtjed on, 
Pacing full many a mile; 
I knew not his avenging hand 
Was on ane all the while, 


MARRIAGES. Ty 
Nov. 28, At Haughley Park, 
John Cary, E5q. to Miss Sophia 
Sulyard. 


31. Mr. Daniel Gentree, to 


Miss Woodward, Chattishim, 
Dec. i. At Darsham, Mr. 
Kent, to Miss Drake, 
2. Mr. Galbraith, draper ms 
taylor, Ipswich, to Miss Shear- 
man, of Dedham, 
3. At Stratford, St. Mary's, 


5 Robert Groom, to Miss Ann 


= aorrell, daughter of Mr. Squor- 
rell, of Bitdeston. 


10. The Rev. Charles Lionel 


Scott, Fellow of King's College, 


Cambridge, to Miss Josselyn, 


dau. of Mr. Josselyn, Belstead. 
19. Mr. William Kemball, of 
Burstal-hall, to Miss Lucy Lott. 


26. At Haughley, G. Jerming- 


ham, Esq- to Miss F. Sulyard. 


L have been idle, good master, I cried, 


oceunRENCES 
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Peary I was, and safe I thought, 


But when it was day light, | 


I had I found been running round, 


And round the church all night, 


I $hook like a palsy, and fall on my knees, 


And forpardon devoutly I pray'd; 
When my master came up=--what Christo. 
You are here betimes he said. Lua, 


Good mastet and I have been wrong; 
And I have been running round the church 
In penance all night long,' 


If thou hast been idle, Henrique raid, 


; Go home and thy fault amend; 
| will not oppress the C hristoval, ' 
May the Saint thy labour befriend. 


Homevard) I went a penitent, | 


And I never was idle more; 
= Isidro blest m bi industry, 
As he punis he my fault before. 


leben my debtor was poor, old Chrigtoyat 


I have never exacted my due; EN 

7 remembered Henrique was good to me, -- + 
And copied his goodness too, ; = 
When my nelghhour has sinn- d, old Chris. ¶ con 
I have ever forgiven his sin; toval said un v 
For I thougt of thenight by Andres church, lrvi) 
that 


' And * what J TOY have becn, 


Ears. | 
Nov. 27. Mrs. Pasten, wiſe of 
Edward Pasten, Exq. of Bury. 
Dec. 1. Mrs. Wright, wife of 
the Rev. J. Wright, Ipswich. 

Mrs. Toms, wife of. the Rex, 
Isaac Toms, Hadleigh. 

2. At Woodbridge, Mr. E 
Byles, LO. 

2 erg. h, Mr. Davy. 

6. Aged 79, Mrs. Garnham, 
elict of the Rev. Robert Garn- 
ham, late of Bury. 

Mrs. Patkhurst, wife of Mr, 
Benjamin Parkhurst, Ipswich. 


9: Aged 72, Mr. Edmund ug! 
Norman, one of the capital But · Nose 
gesses of Bury. et 


12. Wm. Beale. Bram, Esq, 
Polsted-hall, 7 2 his - 
jesty's justices 01 the peace, 10 
Fuso * no 
21. At Bury, Mc. W. Chaplin.Frito 


vat 

nid 

ac 71 4 l þ F227 4 #48 
f It is not without reason that 
. Mconsiderate men are sometimes 

hris- n | Z 5 

1%unwilling to relate the history of 

urch, living persons, since it is evident 

becn, What a faithfal narrative, under 


such circumstances, is an under- 
taking of peculiar delicacy. To 
Iawaken interest and emulation, 
ſe ol[without being either minute or 
partial and to satisfy the reader 
fe olf a biographical memoir, with- 
1. Pet offending the subject of it, or 
Rev. Piolating the laws of truth, are 
Ppbjects whose value are only pro- 
-, E, Portionate to their difficulty. — 
articulars relating to men who 
ave eminently served their coun- 
„ can scarcely fail to excite 
ttention.,—Lf they are communi- 
Wated with accuracy and spirit, 
Mr. ey will also excite pleasure. 
ch. 1 Of all the services which the 
mund 
1 But- 


Esq. 
Ma. 
ſor 


1ham, 
FATN- 


ose they derive from their navy 
e the most lasting and accepta- 


us,—The courage and genero- 


zaplin.Fiitons,-Commendationfor such 


me LIFE of LORD NELSON. 


nglisl, as a nation, receive, 


ly of our Samen are subjects of 
pnourable boast in the mouths of 


virtues is not the result of undue 
partiality, but of gratitude and 
justice; it is a debt due to merit, 
and one that we pay with sa- 
tisfaction. e 
Rear Admiral, now Lord Nel- 


son, to whom his country is in- 


debted for his brilliant services, 


is a younger son of the Rev. Mr. 
Nelson, rector of Burnbam- 
Thorpe, in the county of Nor- 
folk; in the parsonage- house of 
which parish he was born, Sept. 
29th, 1758. His father's family 
came originally from Hilborough 
in the same county, where they 
possessed a small patrimony, and 
the patronage of the living. His 
mother was Miss +Sucklinp; 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Sticks 
ling, of Suffolk; grand-daugliter 

of the late Sir Charles Turner, 
of Warham, in the county o 
Norfolk, bart. by his lady, the 


sister of Sir Robert Walpole. 
e.— The public are sensible of 


Captain Suckling, his lord- 
Ship's maternal uncle, was his 
early and very valuable friend, 
He was an officer in the sea ser- 
vice; and commanded first the 


and was e in Norfolk. 


is 
. 
K 
? 
A; 
4 
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Raisonnable of sixty-four guns, 
then the Triumph, and died 
comptroller of the navy, —This 
gentleman married a sister of the 
present amiable Lord Walpole, 


He took young Nelson, at twelve 
years of age, from North Wal- 


ham school, in the same county, 
lf, 


and entered him, under himse 


as midshipman on board his own 
ship. Here his lordship served 


some time, together with the 


valuable officer who now com- 


mands her, Captain Charles 
Boyles, his friend and neighbour; 
and from this ship the two young 
men removed into the Triumph: 
when Captain Suckling obtained 
the command of her, June 4th, 


1773, be embarked under the 
command of the Hon. Captain 


Phipps, afterwards Lord Mul- 


grave, on a voyage of rn 
towards the 
added greatly to his stock of 


orth Pole, whic 


knowledge. On April 10, 1777 


his lordship was made lieutenant 
and sent out by his uncle, Capt. 


Suckling, to Sir Peter Parker, 
who then commanded on the Ja- 
maica station. Shortly after this 


young Nelson was appointed 


master and commander. On 


June 11, 1779, he became post 


captain; and at the conclusion 
of the American war, returned 
home. But he did not long con- 
tinue inactive. Soon after his 
return, he was sent out in the 
Boreas frigate to the Leeward 
Islands, and had under him his 
Royal Highness the Duke of 
Clarence, who commanded the 
Pegasus. 8 


On this station, his lordship 


tendered his highness a signal 
service, for which he afterwards 
honoured him with his friend- 
ship. It was also upon this sta- 
tion, and we believe, about this 
time, that Lord Nelson contrac- 


ted a matrimonial alliance, with 
Miss Nesbit of Nevis, widow of 
Dr, Nesbit, physician, and niece 
to the governor of the island; and 
when the marriage ceremony wag 


celebrated, it is said that his 


royal highness gave away the 
bride. And here it would be 


unpardonable not to mention a 


report which does honour to the 
admiral's integrity, and nice 
sense of honour, Mr. Herbert, 
governor of the island, was ex- 
tremely rich, and had an only 
daughter, who was to have inhe. 
rited her father's fortunes. By 
marrying, however, without his 
consent, she disobliged him, and 
was on the point off being dis in. 
herited in favour of his niece. 
The admiral, with a generous 
disregard to private interest, in- 
terfered in this business, and lad 
the pleasure, before; his marriage, 
of restoring the daughter to het 
parent's affection, and tie for - 
tune to its natural channel. 
Whilst his lordship continued 
upon this station, he had under 
him a small squadron of frigates, 
and was particularly active in 
suppressing smuggling, a Prac« 
tice but too prevalent in those 
seas. This vigilance was accep- 
table to all parties, except the 
Smugglers and their friends; who 
threatened, and would actually 
have involved him in expensive 
litigations, had not the admiralt 
interfered to rescue him from 
their malice. LH ITE 
In a profession like the sea ser 
vice, calculated to make heroes 
by enuring the minds to difficult) 
and enterprize, it would be un 
just to extol the merits of one cha 
racter, at the expence of othe 
equally deserving ; yet the pral 
which is appropriate, cann( 
fairly be withheld. —The triump 
of that glorious day, when EAI 
St. Vincent, with a far infer 


WT. 4 


| hood, 
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force, beat the Spanish fleet off 
cape St. Vincent, and captured 
four of their large ships, will not 
easily be forgotten by English— 
men: and of that triumph, no in- 
considerable share belongs to 
Nelson*,—The San Joseph and 
the San Nicholas, both vessels of 
superior force, struck to him; 
the ſormer of which he entered 
sword in hand, with a degree of 
courage, amounting almost to en- 
thusiasm. 
sword of the Spanish Admiral, 
which he received upon the quar- 
ter-deck, and which the Spani- 
ard refused to deliver to any but 
himself, to the corporation of 
Norwich; as he has done, lately, 
that of the French Admiral, 
Mons. Banquet, to the corpora- 
tion of London. In consequence 
of the action off Cape St. Vin- 
cent, his lordship was created 
Knight of the Bath, and, about 
the same time, Rear Admiral of 
the blue. | 


Upon quitting the West Indies, 


he returned to his native coun- 


try; and as there was no imme— 
diate call for his services, retired, 
with Lady Nelson, to the par- 
sonage-house at Burnham; which 
his father gave up to him, prefer- 
ring a residence in the neighbour- 
In this retreat his lord- 
ship, for some time, led a quiet, 
domestic life; inclined, like Gil 
Blas, at Llyrias, to write over 
the door of his cottage: 
Inveni portum. Spes & fortuna valete 
„Sat me lusistes : ludite nunc aloes:“ 
and, like him, also determined 
to return into the world, when 
more active scenes demanded his 


attendance. 5 


The admiral has no family by 
his lady. But there is a son of 
Lady Nelson, by a former marri- 


is now a post-captain, 


He presented the 


e .. 
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age (Mr. Nesbit), who has ser- 


ved under his lordship, through 
the whole of the present war, and 
Exclu- 
sive of his wife, and her son, 
Lord Nelson has now living, of 
his near relations—first, his fa- 
ther, who resides near Ipswich; 
next, his eldest brother, Mau- 
rice, a clerk in the navy-oftice ; 
two brothers, clergymen ; the 
first, William, rector of Hilbo- 
rough; and Suckling, rector of 
Burnham-Satton; also two sisters, 
both of whom are married. | 
Upon the breaking out of the 
present war, his lordship was 
immediately appointed to the 
command of the Agamemnon, of 
Sixty-four guns ; although 1t has 
been said, that he had some diffi- 
culty in getting a ship. Of this 
ship's company, a considerable 
part was raised in the counties of 
Norfolk and Suffolk; and, not a 
few, in his own neighbourhood. 
The general opinion of his con- 
duct and abilities, as an officer, 
was such, that gentlemen were 
desirous to place their sons under 
his command ; and some, of con- 
siderable respectability, solicited 
and obtained this favour. In 
particular, the Rev. Mr. Bolton, 
his relation; and the Rev. Messrs. 
Hoste, and Wetherhead, his 
friends, were permitted to enter 
their sons midshipmen on board 
the Agamemnon.— And, it must 
be admitted, that if they wished 
to give their sons an insight into 
their profession, founded upon 
practice aud example, they 
could not have selected a better 
master. — Young Wetherhead 
fell nobly at the unfortunate 
business of Santa Cruz: the 
others continue with his Lordship, 
and have merited his esteem. 


* The action was fought Feb. 14th, 1797. The British force consisted of fiftecn 5441 
of the line; the Spanish of twenty-seven, mostly of superior rates, 
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From the commencement of 
the war, to the present moment, 
the public are in possession of 
the general outlines of Lord Nel- 
son's life, During a considera- 
ble part of the time he command- 
ed the Agamemnon in the Medi- 
terranean, scarcely a Gazette ap- 
peared, but it contained an ac- 
count of some service per- 
formed ; some gallantry dis- 
played some enterprize under- 
taken.“ —If a merchantman was 
to he cut out of the harbour, or a 
battery to be dismounted, his 
Lordship generally placed him- 
Self in “ the hottest hattle,” and 
risk as the meanest seaman.— 
Such voluntary contempt of dan- 
ger, although it be not always 
either prudent, or justifiable, in 
a commander, is yet certainly 
_ generous, and often successful.— 

Men will do more, and with 
greater alacrity, when they find 
that nothing is required on one 
hand, but what, with a due al- 


submitted to on the other: and, 
great advantages will justify 
_ great hazard +. 

In estimating the services of 
Lord Nelson, it is not an indivi- 
dual achievement that we ad- 
mire ; in which, perhaps, good 
fortune bad, at least, as much 
share, as good conduct; but it is 
A series of successes, ſor the most 


on the occasion. 


Alexander, Cæsar, Pompey, and. 
much ; and oſten in a bad cause. 


gate, who was with him in this service.“ 


1 his person to the same 


drama. 
lowance ſor circumstances, is 
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part, planned with judgment, 
and executed with spirit.“ Some 
men, says Lord Bacon, folly 
Fortune, othErs lead her.“ The 
Admiral appears to adopt the 
last plan: and acts wisely : be. 
cause Fortue is Sind, and wants 
a guide, | 5 

The glorious battle of the Nile, 
ſor which Nelson has recently 
been rewarded with a peerage, 
has already been so minutely des- 
cribed, that it is superfluous to 
enlarge upon the subject. It 
will stand upon record, as a con- 
vincing proof of what British at. 
lors, commanded by'able officers, 
can effect, in hazardous enter- 
prizes. The ey and good 
sense of the Admiral, in descri- 
bing this action, cannot be too 
much commended. In the splen- 
dor of a great victory, our eyes 
are too apt to be turned upon the 
Hero of the piece, without con- 
sidering the subordinate charac- 
ters that have contributed to the 
Upon this basis the 
main foundation of tragic, and 
epic poetry, rests: the poet 
draws off our attention from the 
fortunes of the vulgar, to the fate 
of the great: “Arma virumque 
cano, &c. This disposition, 
however, or rather this weak- 
ness, the Admiral has endea- 
voured to correct in his own per- 
son by his impartial, and judici- 
ous praises he bestows upon 


* At the siege of Bastia in 1794, he commanded a. battery on shore, and lost an eye 


+ Extreme prudence. will make 1 en SAFE, but it will never make them GREAT.-=- 
lark Anthony, were frequently forced to hazard 


t The following extract has been communicated from the journal of an ingenious 
friend, and we insert it, because it serves to shew, that the Admiral is not a MERE far 
vourite to Fortune, ; but that he has always been a man of conduct, as well as of enter- 
prize. Fort San Juan, on the Spanish main, surrendered to the British arms, 
April 1780. The detachment on the service was commanded by Capt. Polson, of the 
tixtieth regiment, who gives great praise to Capt. Nxllsox of the Hinchinbroke fri- 
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every individual of his fleet, in 


e 

v 798, to the commander: in- chief, 

e ing an account of the en- 
e gagement. 285 

>. But it is not in the conduct of a 


ts Wicet alone, or in the liberality 

with which he approves, that 
e, Word Nelson is seen to advan- 
ly age. There appears to be 


e, Pomething of the statesman in 


s- Wim, as well as of the commander. 
to Maſter the battle of the Nile, he 
It id that, —which Pompey after 
n- Die battle of Dirrachium, and the 
1- hristian confederates after that 


rs, If Lepanto, omitted to do; and 
r- Fiffered for their omission: —he 
od ade the best use of his victory. 
ri- Whe British Government in India, 
00 Pad taken the alarm at the pro- 
n- Press of the French in the Medi- 
es erranean. Immediately after 
he he action, the Admiral dis- 
n- hatched a messenger over land to 
c- Pombay with intelligence of the 
he Fictory. He also communicated 
he ſhe news to the principal Cabi- 
nd fets of the Continent, and re- 
bet Fved their drooping spirits. He 
the ſt Commodore Trowbridge, 
ate pon the coast of Egypt, with 
que I sail of the line, to burn the 
on, ſſhemy's transports, and to inter- 
ak- pt their succours; and he took 
ea- ſſpssession of an Island in the e- 
er- fkmy's van, fortified with mor- 
ici- rs and cannon, which had con- 
don Nerably annoyed his fleet in the 
3 e 

eye The celebrity which Lord 
| elson has acquired by his ser- 
es, has added another laurel 
"ira the honours of a county alrea- 
I Pdistinguished for the eminent 
aracters it has given to the 
ious gte. We are told, in the his- 
fa” i of Norfolk, that at the little 
niels fllage of Cockthorpe, not far 
rms, 

- the Pm Burnham, three seamen of 
e fri- (mortal fame were born: 


mely, Sir John Narborough, 
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Sir Cloudesley Shovel, and Sir 
Christopher Mims. | 
When men have raised them- 
selves by their abilities, to any 
unexpected elevation in the or- 


der of society, we naturally en- 


quire, —What have been their 
habits in domestic life? For, 
though the great man may be 
seen in the bustle of the world, 
it has truly been observed, that 
the good man is best seen in pri— 
vate. Piety, or a just sense of 
the superintending providence of 
Almighty God, that virtue of the 
mind, without which all others 
are but“ as dust and ashes“ —has 


considerable influence on Lord 


Nelson's mind. This may be 
collected, as well from the ge- 
neral habits of his life, as from 
the instructions issued to his 
fleet, immediately aſter the bat- 
tle of Abonker, These instruc- 
tions we shall beg leave to trans- 
cribe from the ingenious publica- 
tion of an officer of the squadron. 
They run thus 
anguard, off the Mouth of 
& the Nile, 2d day of August, 1798. 
„MEM. | | 
** Almighty God having bles- 
sed his Majesty's arms with 
victory, the Admiral intends 
returning public thanksgiving 
for the same at two o'clock 
this day, and he recommends 
every ship doing the same as 
“soon as convenient. N 
* To the respective Captains 
of the squadron. | 
« At two o'clock, accord- 
ingly, on that day, public scr- 
vice was performed on the 
quarter-deck of the Vanguard, 
„ by the Rev. Mr. Comyn, the 
other ships following the exam- 
„ple of the Admiral, though, 
perhaps, not all at the same 
time. This solemn act of gra- 
titude to Heaven seemed to 
make a very deep impression 
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upon several of the prisoners, We here see what the Admi— ˖ 
* both officers and men, some of ral's sentiments of duty were, as F 
“the former of whom remarked,, an officer, and a public charac. 
„ that it was no wonder we ter: we will next consider what j 
% could preserve such order and they were as a private man, In A 
discipline, when we could im- the domestic relations of life, his y 
„ press the minds of our men, conduct appears to have been 
„ with such sentiments after a entirely unexceptionable. His — 


victory so great, and at a mo- 
ment of such seeming con— 
fusion. 5 | 

“On the same day, the fo]- 
lowing memorandum was 1s- 
sued to all the ships, expres- 
sive of the Admiral's senti- 
ments of the noble exertions 
| ok the different officers and 


tenderness and affection, for 
his wife, are beyond dispate ; 
and his attention to his father was 
always remarkable. The old 
gentleman had a practice, when 
the weather permitted, of walk. 
ing for an hour before dinner : 
The Admiral, however engaged, tl 
scarcely ever failed attending 


men of his squadron. _ upon these occasions. e 
ö anguard, off the Mouth of When, after the unfortunate v. 
Mp «© the Nile, 2d of August, 1798. attempt on Santa Cruz, his lord. 

þ | the Nile, F August, 1798. | P 5 w 


& The Admiral most heartily ship lay ill, in consequence of the f; 


„ congratulates the Captains; amputation of the right arm*, W 
„ Officers, Seamen, and Ma- and it was still uncertain what MW þ 
40 


the event might be, it is said, that MW I. 
his principal anxiety was about MW b. 
his relations, rather than himself; ei 
and that he wrote to the Admi- WM t# 
ralty with his left hand, recom- W a1 
mending Mr. Nesbit to their pa- & 
tronage, in case he died. cc 
Nor is his attachment to rela- a 
tions stronger than his regard for W y; 
Strangers in distress+. He ap- ti 
pears to entertain a just sense of M m 
benevolence, in its various is 
branches: particular instances 

of which might readily be addu- 
ced, did the limits of this article 
permit. His feelings of pr: 


rines, of the squadron he has 
the honour to cammand, on 
x the event of the late action; 
and he desires they will accept 
his most sincere and cordial 
thanks ſor their very gallant 
behaviour in this glorious bat- 
* tle, It must strike forcibly 
every British seaman, how $u- 
perior their conduct is, when 
in discipline and good order, 
to the riotous behaviour of law- 
less Frenchmen, The $qua- 
« dron may be assured the Ad- 
„ miral will not fail, in his dis- 
“ patches, to represent their 


1 
— — LI NS 


— — 


— 


© truly meritorious conduct in 


CC 
* 


the strongest terms to the 
Commander in chief,” 
„To the Captains of the ships 
of the squadron,”.*.---- 7 - 


quick; so warm indeed, that he 


edly, upon returning from a dis 


vate ſriendship are warm, and 


has been known to shed tears, at 
meeting an old friend unexpect- 


* When Lord Nelson received the wound that shattered his right arm, he was ins 
boat, and held a sword that had been given him by his uncle, Captain Suckling, which 
ke prized highly. Upon this occasion, he had the good fortune to save it from falling 
f iuto the water, by catching it with his left hand. This circumstance is said to hai 
7 given him peculiar pleasure. e 5 


s 
U — - 
— — 4 
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+ The noble Admiral, last Winter, sent down a large collection of blankets to b 
native village, to, be distributed among the poor, 5 85 
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To some, these 


tant climate. 
circumstances may possibly ap- 
car trivial and inconsistent with 
the dignity of history; while to 
others, no less discerning, they 
will assuredly be interesting; be- 
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cause they display feelings inse- 
parable from true magnanimity; 
and, give the best insight into a 


| general character, 


AvSONIUS. 


The SHIPWRECK and ADVENTURES 
of M. PIERRE VIAUD, continued. 


Monsieur Desclau, Monsieur la 
Couture, and I consulted toge- 
ther about the means of getting to 
the place where this old shatter- 
ed boat lay. We made an obser- 
vation to the east ward, as well as 
we could, and computing how 
far distant we then were from 
that coast, we concluded it to be 
between four and five leagues off. 
In reality we were not deceived, 
but we had many difficulties to 
encounter in this expedition; for 


there were several rivers, and 


an arm of the sea to cross. How- 
ever, these obstacles did not dis- 
courage us; we determined to 
attempt the enterprize, at least, 


upon this persuasion, that resolu- 


tion and perseverance are a 


match for any undertaking which 


ts not impossible in nature, 

We resolved to set out that 
zame day, and not take Madame 
la Couture, or her son with us, 
is they would only have retarded 


our design; neither could they 


have supported, like us, the la- 
bonr and fatigue of it: besides, 
it was probable that the waters 


we had to pass, might be so deep 


as to oblige us to swim, which 
they were incapable of doing. 
Madame la Couture, convinced 
by these reasons, consented to 
wait our return, with her son: I 
left my negro behind to attend 
them, and we departed, after 


promising to return, either with 


or without the canoe, as soon a 
Possible. 

The project we had now un- 
dertaken, was our last hope and 
resource; we. talked of it during 
our journey, as of a most proba- 
ble scheme. This re-animated 
our spirits, - recruited our 
strength, and rendered the way 
less tedious. | 

In every stage of life, and in 
all the circumstances of it, man- 
kind indulge themselves in chi- 
meras, and often quit substan- 
ces for shadows. But it is only 
to the wretched that such illusi. 
ons become a real blessing:? 
whilst their imaginations are 
amused, their sorrows are re- 


lieved, and ſor a time forgotten. 


Between three and four hours 
walking brought us to the utmost 
extremity of our land, without 


being forced to pass any river 


larger, than what we should term a 
brook, in Europe; but now a 
Sort of canal, about a quarter of 
a league broad, presented itself 


to our view, and arrested our 


course. | 

We 'must hazard the crossing 
this arm of the sea, or resign our 
hopes. This reflection sustained 
our resolution; and an hour's rest 
recovered us a little; we needed 
all our strength, as we were ig- 
norant whether this water was 
every where fordible, and trem- 
bled lest the part which might 


# 
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have required our swimming, 
should exceed the small degree 
of force we might then be leſt 
possessed of. This idea held us 
for some time in suspense; at 
length, resolving to risk every 
thing, we kneeled, and addres- 
sed a short, but fervent prayer, 
to God, for his support under 
this trial. The various perils we 
had already passed through, and 
those we had yet to encounter, 
taught us how much we stood in 
need of the assistance of the Su- 
preme Being; relying tberéſore 
on his . protection, the moment 
we had ended our ejaculations; 
we all rushed into the water. 
The bottom was very unequal, 
and for some time we waded in 
the uncertain course of ascending 
and descending, when suddenly 
we lost the ground, and plunged 
quite out of our depth. As we 
were not above an hundred yards 
from land, this unlucky circam- 
stance dismayed us a good deal, 
and almost determined us to re- 
turn back to shore: however, we 
continued still to press forward, 
and, after a few strokes, had the 
good fortune to recover our foot- 
ing again; for we had only fallen 
into a hole, Which might have 
been avoided by taking a round 
of ten or twelve . the water 
was not in any place higher than 
our chins; and we reached the 
opposite coast without any other 
_ accident or misadvantage. F 
Quite overpowered by fatigue, 
we sunk down on the strand, un- 
able to advance one step farther, 
The day, fortunately for us, was 
perfectly serene, the sun shone 
bright, and darted his rays full 
upon us, Which dried our cloaths, 
and defended us from the cold, 
which would have else been in- 
supportable. 
A few shell fish and some fresh 
water, that we were lucky enough 


as Ours. 


to find as soon as we could more 
about, helped to restore our 
strength a little; and, after 3 
short search, we discoveret the 
canoe. We examined it with 
eager attention; but the viey 
did not serve to encourage us; i 
appeared impossible, from the 
state it was then in, ever to ren. 
der it useful to us; but we did 
not, however, so easily resign 


the fond hope which had first in. 


duced us to undergo so much fa. 
tigue and peril on the prospect. 
It would have been a dreadful 
citoumstante to us to have found 
ourselves undeceived all at once. 


We turned it, therefore, on every 


side; we considered every part, 
and, upon a thorongh inspection, 
concluded that all own effort. 
would be in vain. 
Mr. Desclau and Monsieur la 
Couture were of a different opi- 
nion, and. I acquiesced in their 
reasonings. We hazarded no- 
thing hy endeavouring to repait 
it; for it was but time and trou- 
ble thrown away, if we did not 
succeed. Now we were well ac. 
customed to labour; and as to 
time, we had no other Way of 
employing it; the work would 
amuse us while we were occupied 
about it, and help to sustain our 
small remains of hope. These 
considerations were matters of no 
inconsiderable importance, in a 
situation so wretched and forlorn 


- 


We began, then, directly, to 


gather a parcel of osiers, and al 
sort of tough- compassed mass that; 


is called Sani, beard, that grows 
generally on the bark of the trees, 
in those islands; which we made 
use of for casing and caulking out 


leaky vessel. In this operation 


we continued to labour, till the 
more immediate calls of hanget 


obliged us to seek every where f. 


for food, of which we bappily 
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found a sufficient quantity for 
that time. 85 

The day was now beginning to 
close, and a sharp wind arose, 
which threatened us with a night 
severely cold; we lamented bit- 
terly the not having it in our 
power to relicve ourselves with 
a fire; the smallest flint would 
have been to us, then, a greater 
treasure than the largest diamond. 

At that instant I happened luc- 
kily to recollect that the savage, 
who had so cruelly betrayed us, 
had changed the flint of his gun 
the day that we rested in this 
island; the remembrance of this 
circumstance revived a gleam of 
hope in my desponding mind; I 
immediately started up, with a 
precipitation that surprised my 
companions ; I left them, with- 
out speaking a word, and ran 
hastily towards that side of the 
chore where Antonio had land- 
ed us. J 
It was at no great distance, 
and I soon found the place where 
we had passed that night, and 
where there still remained the 
cinders of our fire; I searched 
carefully ſor the spot on which 
the Indian had changed his flint, 
and cast away the old one. 

There was not a crevice but I 
examined with the most scrupu- 
lous attention, and not a blade of 
grass but I turned np, to see if 
this precious stone was concealed 
beneath it. 

I spent a full quarter of an hour 
in this fruitless search; night be- 
gan to fall, and Þ had now only 
the faint and uncertain glimmer- 
» I the twilight to assist me, by 

ich it was almost impossible to 
ave discerned so small an object. 
then gave up all hopes, and was 
reparing to return to my compa- 
tons, more dispirited and af- 
icted than I was at leaving 
nem, when I felt under my 


23 


flew to my companions ! « 
news! good news! (I cried out, 


them. 
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naked foot (for I had thrown 
aside my shoes, as being of nv 
farther use to me) some hard sub- 
Stange or other. I stopt short, 


with a secret shuddering, an an- 


xious state of mind between hope 
ond fear; I stooped down, and 
with a trembling hand, took it 
from under my foot, which I did 


not dare to move, for fear of mis- 


Sing what I was in search of, It 
was, in fine, the very flint I had 


been so long in quest of. 5 


The joy I felt, on this occasion, 
must, doubtless, appear amazing 
to you; and those who have ne- 
ver been in my circumstances, 
would look on this lucky prize 
but as a common pebble. O, my 
friend ! may you ever remain a 


stranger to such extreme neces- 


sity as gives the highest value 
and importance to the most 
worthless things in nature. 3 
Nader with extasy, 1 

Good 


as far as they could hear me.) I. 
have found it! I have found it!“ 


They ran towards me, at the 


sound of my exclamations, and 
inquired into the meaning of 
I shewed them the flint, 
and desired them unmediately to 
gather up some dry wood]; I took 
my knife, the only iron instru- 
ment which remained in our pos- 
session, I tore my ruffles for tin- 
der; and, at last, contrived to 
light up a large fire, which de- 
fended us against the damps of 
the night, and warmed and re- 
lieved our wearied limbs. 

How delicious did this night 
appear to us, compared to the 
foregoing ones! With what lux- 
ury did we stretch ourselves be- 
fore the fire! How sweet and 
refreshing were our slumbers, in 


which we lay dissolved till the 


rays of the rising sun, beaming 
forcibly upon dur heads, awas- 
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kened us. It is unnecessaty to 
tell you with what a fond solici- 
tude I watched and guarded the 
precious talisman, which had re- 


deemed us from destruction; I 


would never part with it for a 
minute, even to those who were 
equally interested in its preser- 


vation, but kept it ever wrapt 


up in two handkerchiefs, which 
T tied about my neck; and even 
now, while I am writing, 1 can- 


not help sometimes breaking off, 


and feeling for it, as if it were 
still there. 3 

We passed the second day, 
aſter our arrival in this island, in 
continuing our labours toward 


repairing the skiff, and caulked it 


with one of our coverlets or blan- 
kets, which we sacrificed to that 


purpose ; but had oy finish 


ed our work, when the day 
closed upon us; and we passed 
this second night in the flattering 
hopes of not finding our trouble 


useless. 


The desire of trying this expe- 
riment, caused us to awake ear- 
ly, the next morning, eager to 
launch our canoe. But, alas ! 
after all our endeavours, we had 
not yet rendered it fit for service, 


at least in the Opinion of Mon- 


Sieur Desglau and me; but Mon- 
sicur la Couture diftered from us, 
and said that he would float it 
over to the island where he had 
leſt his wife and son, in hopes of 
being able to staunch it better, 
by their assistance. 

M. Desclau and I chose rather 


to return to the island where the 


Savage had left us, and where 


our eight sailors remained, in the 


hopes of finding him there, and 
forcing him to conduct us to the 
Appalaches, or perishing in the 
attempt, We promised not tv 


abandon Monsieur la Couture, if 


we succeeded, and to send him 
immediate succours, or rejoin 
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him, if we should happen to fail 
in our design. 

We then took leave of him, 
and gained the other extremity 
of the island, after a most useless 
fatigue; ſor we could discover no 
fordable passage, in a canal of a 
league over, which divided us 
from the point we were bound 


toe; and. this was too large a 


stretch to undertake the crossing 
of, by swimming only, We 

therefore, returned again to the 
spot from whence we had set out; 
but missed Monsieur la Couture, 
who had already carried over his 
skiff to the place where his wife 
and son had been left behind. 
We then get out, in order to 
follow him; but did not reach 
the border of the canal we' were 
to cross, till it was almost night; 
we, therefore, waited tall the 
next morning, before we could 
venture to pass it, as the fatigues 
of the day had rendered us too 
feeble to attempt it then, with 
safety. The alarms we had suf 
fored the first time, even in the 
day, presented. themselves to 


our imaginations, anew ; and we 


did not think proper to expose 
ourselves to the same again, in 
the dark. Misfortunes render us 
extremely timorous. We call 
often upon death, at certain mo- 
ments of distress, and wish for it, 
as the period of all our Sorrows ; 
but when it appears before us, 
we struggle against it with all the 
spirit and , vigour of health and 
happiness. . 
The next morning we waded 
through the canal, with. as good 
success, and less risk, than we 
had done before, We found 
Madame la Couture and her son, 
who, had passed a most wretched. 
and anxious time of it in our ab- 
sence; we met also Monsieur la 
Couture with her, who had. re» 


turned the night before, with the 
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. rotten canoe, that he had howe- 


ver contrived to ferry over, but 
not without its having been ren- 
dered almost as bad as before, 
even in so short a voyage, The 
labour we had employed about it, 
was quite thrown away, as there 
was not solid stuff enough to werk 
upon; so that all its parts were 
now become loose and leaky 
again. Fong 

This ill success quite sunk our 
spirits, and we resigned all fur- 
ther hope in that project, for the 


future, and passed the remainder 


of the day in rest. The recovery 
of my flint was an happy circum. 


stance for poor Madame la Cou- 


ture and her son, who had been 


perishing so long for want of a 
tire, We lighted up one imme- 
diately, which reanimated their 


harrassed spirits with warmth and 


comfort. 


Oysters and vegetables had hi- 


therto supplied us with our ny 


sustenance, and even of suct 
provision we had not always a 


sufficient quantity; but this Cay 
Providence furniched us wi 


some food of a better kind. I 
had separated from wy company, 
to take a solitary walk along the 


coast, and the irksome reflecti- 


ons which occupied my mind, 
prevented me from observing 
that I had strayed to a consider- 
able distance; and I continued 


still ruminating, when a dead 


roebuck, that happened to lie in 
my way, roused my attention. 

I examined it, turned it over, 
and found'that it was still fresh. 
It appeared to have been wound- 


ed, and to have fled from the 


Hunter, a-cross the water, to this 
spot, where its loss of blood had 
put an end to its life, I looked 
upon this occurrence as a present 
from heaven! and raising it with 
difteulty on my shoulders, re- 


turned back to my friends, whom 
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I was not able to come up with, 
till after the fatigue of above an 
hour's march, 
They were most joyfully sur- 
prized at the luckiness of my ad- 


venture, and most piously re- 


turned thair most grateful thanks 
to Providence, for this new re+ 
lief. We stood in need of a more 
substantial nourishment, than we 
had been for some time supplied 
with, and we accordingly made 
preparations for a better repast 
than we had ever tasted since 
the commencement of our mis- 
fortunes. _ | 

We assisted in preparing the 
animal for food, by skinning and 


cutting it into quarters, and then 


broiled as much of it as served us 
for a plentiful meal; after which 
we lay down round our fire, and 
partook of a night*s rest together, 

On thg following day, Which 


was, as near as [ can guess, the 


26th of March, the impatient _ 
wich we had to get away 
from this island, made us to recur 
again to our periago, or canoe ; 


to which we still returned with 


renewed ardour, but were still 
obliged to quit as often with the 


most mortal regret. The ill sue- 


cess of former trials did not dis- 
couraga us from subsequent at- 
tempts: we continued to flatter 
ourselves that we should succeed 
better on returning to the work 
again, by profiting of the experi- 
ence that our very disappoint- 


ments might have afforded us, 


with regard either to the method, 
or materials, we had before ap- 
plied towards staunching it. 

But we had no change of stuff 
to supply, or more solid substan- 
ces to work upon; however our 
labour in vain was still renewed, 
without advancing a step jn our 
operations; and after thioe in- 
tire days seveie fatigue thrown 
away upon this occupation, and 
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the sacrificing two more blan- 
kets, in endeavouring to caulk 


this skiff, we found at length how | 


fruitless had been all our pains to 


render it serviceable; for before 


it had been a quarter of an hour 
in the water, we perceived it 


beginning to leak, on all sides. 


This disappointment to ourlast 
hopes, shocked us extremely; 
and we found it absolutely unpos- 
sible to remedy it. However, 


despairing of any other means of 


extricating ourselves from our 
present deplorable state, and 
panting to reach the continent, 
we shut our eyes upon the dan- 
ger, and having only about two 
leagues to cross over to it, we 
resolved at last to hazard the at- 
tempt, in this sieve. þ 
But then it must have been 
madness to have ventured on the 


passage, all at the same time. 


This would have sunk the boat, 
on our first setting ont; we de- 


termined, thereſore, that only 
three of us should try the expe- 
Timent, this trip; namely, Mon- 


sieur la Couture, Monsieur Des- 
clau, and I. That two of us 
Should row, while the other was 
to be indefatigable in lading out 


the water that might leak in, 
Witn his hat. | | 
This expedient we knew would 


lessen, though not annihilate our 
danger; but we resolved, not- 


withstanding, to take our chance, 


and deliver ourselves over into 


the hands of Providence, in hope 


of a second miracle in our favour, 
to bear us through this perilous 
adventure, | | 

This resolution being taken, 
we deterred the execution of, it 
till the next day, and spent the 
remainder of this, in endeavour- 
ing to persuade Madame la Cou- 
ture to stay where she then was, 
wtth her son, and my negro, till 


we could send them a stronger 


boat, which might easily have 
deen procured as soon as we 


should have reached the continent. 


It was with difficulty we could 
reconcile her to this scheme, and 
she yielded, at length, with inf. 
nite reluctance. . In order to 
bribe her consent, I left my flint 
and knife with her son; though! 
must confess it was with much 
regret that I ventured these two 
instruments out of my hands, 
which had been so extremely ser- 
viceable to us all, and which I 
might chance to stand in need of 
myself, if I should be a second 
time ship-wrecked in the leaky 
canoe, and cast upon some de- 


sert shore: but it was necessary 
that she should be left with what- 


ever comforts or conveniences we 
could spare. | | 
When we had quieted her ap- 
prehensions, and silenced her la- 
mentations, we gathered toge- 


ther what provisions we could, 


both for her accommodation, and 
our own during the passage, and 
on the 29th of March, at sun-r1se, 
we set our canoe afloat, said our 
prayers, and embarked. _ 
But we felt the plank we stood 
upon bend under our feet; our 
weight sunk the boat too low for 
safety, and we soon perceived 
the water beginning to spring 
through its sides. These ap- 
pearances deprived me of all man- 


ner of hope; a secret trembling 


shook my whole frame, and a 

roſound terror seized me, 
which I found it impossible to 
conquer, | OY | 

T already saw death before my 
eyes, and. resolved not to ven- 
ture upon the passage ; but has- 
tily stepping on shore, © No, my 
friends; (cried I, to la Couture 
and Desclau,) we must not un- 
dertake this voyage ; before we 
could advance a quarter of 3 
league, the boat would go to the 
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bottom, and leave us in the midst 
of an unknown ocean, and / far 
from any land where we could 
hope for refuge. Let us remain 
where we are at present, and 
wait with resignation the farther 
care and assistance of that kind 
Providence which has hitherto 
preserved us. Let us not throw 
ourselves into the arms of death, 
nor challenge his stroke before 
our time, Heaven will perhaps 
take pity on our long sutferings, 
and our patience and submission 
may at length merit its final 
relief,” „ 
Monsieur la Couture pressed 
me to return, and made a jest of 


my apprehensions. My solicita- 
tions and arguments were to him 
of no effect, he still persisted in 


his purpose to hazard the voyage, 
and Monsieur Desclau departed 
along with him. - 5 

I remained on the strand, look- 
ing aſter them, while they con- 
tinued in sight; I saw them pro- 
ceed with great difficulty, and 
turn round a little island that 


was not far from our own, which 


soon prevented me from seeing 

any more of them. 
Imake no doubt but they must 

have perished then, as J have ne- 


ver received any account of them 


since: and I believe that the 
boat could have subsisted but so 
short a time above water, that 
had it not been for the island 
which intervened, and concealed 
them from my sight, I might, 
perhaps, have had the shock of 
seeing the vessel sink before my 
eyes, and my unfortunate friends 
buried along with it in the waves. 

The condition of the periago, 
as already represented, 1s a pre- 
sumption of this event, equal al- 
most to a conviction ; and some 
further circumstances that have 
occurred to my knowledge since, 


and of which I shall hereafter 
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speak, have confirmed me in th 
certainty of their loss. | 
I returned to Madame la Cou- 


ture, who very little expected to 


have scen any of us so soon, if 
ever; she had not accompanied 
us to the boat, for as her heart 
had not consented to our risk, she 
could not have borne the sight of 
our departure. I found her sit- 
ting by the fire, with her back 
turned to the sea, weeping bit- 
terly, and lamenting the misery 
of her hopeless situation. 

My erg surprized and 
startled her. You are not yet 
gone, (said she,) Ah! what has 
prevented you? Believing your 
departure certain, I was endea- 
vouring to reconcile myself to 
our separation, and this afflicting 
reflection was beginning to affect 
me less, through the hope that 
you would not neglect me. But 1 
see you are returned again, and 
yet cannot rejoice, as it can only 
serve to renew the pangs of a se- 
cond parting.” 5 
I $trove to avoid giving her 


more lively sensations of sorrow, 


by not org + her the reason of 
my coming back, or hinting my 
fears about the unhappy adven- 
turers I had left behind, of whom 
one was her husband. I con- 
cealed the dunger to which they 
had exposed themselves, and 
pretended only, that upon our 
apprehending three passengers 
to be too great a weight for the 
boat, I had made or. 
Staying with her, 'till their re- 
turn in some stouter vessel that, 
might be able to carry us toge- 
ther over to the continent. 

I. added, as I still considered 
her to be an object of the utmost 
compassion, that Monsieur Ia 
Couture being charmed with m 
determination, and assured that 
he was to leave a sincere friend 


behind, to comfort and take care 


choice f 
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of his wife and child, had pro- 

_ ceeded on the voyage with bet- 

ter spirits and satisfaction: and 

that I had promised him to bg ac- 

tive in my services and assistance 


to both of them. 


a Madame la Couture returned 
me thanks, almost on her knees; 
my staying with her seemed to 
Console her extremely, and to, 
reise a sort of confidence in my 
mind, that Providence would 
unite us soon, all happily again. 
We n remained now but four 
Fur in the whole island, and 
had the care alone of providing 
for the safety and subsistence of 
us all. Madame la Couture and 
her son were too weak and help- 
less to afford me much assistance, 
so that the negro was the only 
one who could be of any material 
 $ervice to me; and he was but 
a sort of organized machine, 
Whose legs and arms alone were 
useſul; he had neither sense nor 
forecast, and was almost as much 
an incumbrance on m, as * 
others; as he could give me ho 
manner of help, but when mere 
manual labour was required. 
For some days after I had re- 
turned to them, the winds con- 
tinued at south and south- east, 
which unhappily prevented us, 
as I before observed, from being 


able to procure any subsistence,- 


rom oysters or any other shell- 
ish, so that we were reduced to 
support ourselves solely on a sort 
of wild sorrel we picked up on 
the island, which afforded us but 
a wretched sustenanee, and 
weakened our stomachs, without 
Satisfying them. RFA 
The roe-buck that I had 80 
luckily met with, had been to- 
tally devoured, before our com- 
panions left us; and the same 
good fortune did not occur again: 
a series of lucky hits are not to be 
expected in tlus uncertain world, 


sibly hear from, or see 
turn to our succour; but they 
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In fine, our wants and distresse: 
augmented every hour, 

Six days had passed since the 
departure of Monsieur la Couture 
and Desclau ; at sometimes I had 
slight hopes that we might pos 


MN Ie 


again, my spirits soon sunk into 
despondency, and even Madame 
la Couture began at length tz 
give them over for lost, and con. 


clude that they must have perish. 


Aas | 
I could not pretend any longer 
to calm her fears and solicitudey 
who had myself so much stronger 
reasons than she to be confirmed 
in the same opinion: besides, the 
anxieties that 1 had suffered, 
with the heaviness of my mis for- 
tunes, had soured my temper, 
and given me such a wearines 
and disgust, that I was, at length, 
rendered incapable of disguising 
my sentiments, or preserving 
any further management of them, 
with regard to others, | 
Tired to the last degree with 
my wretched situation, and 
knowing, of a sad certainty, that 


I had no one but myself now to 


expect any relief from, toward 
extricating us out of our deplors- 


ble circumstances, a thought oc 
have in 


curred strongly in my mind, one 
morning, that 1 might possibly be 
able to collect sufficient materi 
together, on the island, capable 
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of floating us over, some calm day to. 


or other, to the continent. 


This idea operated in so lively 


a manner on my imagination, 
that I 2 my not thinking 
of it before the departure of my 
poor friends; they could have as 
sisted me in such an undertaking 


with better effect than in all th! 


labour we had thrown away t6 


gether, or rather worse emplo/iff 


ed, upon the fatal canoe. I wi 
resolyed, therefore, to set abo 


this work, without a moment's 


zerved sufficient strength of body 
and mind to execute it. 

I 3 nicated my 
purpose to Madame la Couture, 
who seemed transported at the 
thought, and who immediately 
surmounting the feebleness of her 


zex, which her misfortunes had 


augmented, set her hand to the 


business with amazing vigour and 


ppirits. 

We all of us engaged in the 
work, without the least manner 
of delay; I employed the young 


man in stripping a parcel of trees, 


of their bark, directing him to 
those which I thought might an- 
wer the purpose best, while his 
mother, the negro, and I assisted 
one another in dragging them 


down to the sea-side, with ex- 


treme laboury as our strength had 
been considerably impaired by 
ſasting, watching, and former 
faligne, At every five or six 
one of the way, we were obli- 
ged to halt, and lay ourselves 
down to rest; and, as soon as we 
had recovered breath, returned 


and perseverance, that nothing 
but the ardour of redeeming our- 
zelves from this horrid exile could 
have inspired and supported. 
We were almost exhausted by 
the time that the falling of night 
duld otherwise have forced us 
lay aside our labour, and had 
he pleasure, on our return to the 
ea: side, to find a large quantity 
Poysters, mussels, cockles, and 
ther shell-fish, that the young la 
Couture had gathered, at low- 


ater, upon the changing of the 
which happened that 


rind, 
ovening. 
Such kind of fqod is deemed 
{2>wholesome,. and of bad diges- 
on, eaten raw; therefore we 
oiled them on our charcoal, 


FI 
3 


farther loss of time, while I pre- 


to our work, with a resolution 
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which was the first time we had 
ever taken this precaution, and 
we found it agree better with our 
stomachs. These fish lose all 
their dangerous qualities by cook- 


ery, becoming lighter, and more 


nourishing, but are less grateful 
to the palate; and we had no- 
thing to season them with: we 
had no salt, nor knew we how to 
make any: the float, which en- 


gaged our whole attention, did 


not permit us leisure enough to 


set about such a manufacture. 


We were willing to forgive that, 
or any other commodity, rather 
than be confined for life, in so 
forlorn a situation, , 

The next morning, we set our- 


selves to our business again; the 


tough rinds of those trees which 
I had directed La Couture to 
strip, served us to bind the tim- 
ber together; but, as we did not 
think those ligatures 
enough to trust to, on our voy- 
age, I made Madame la Couture 
cut up one of our blankets, into 
strings, for the purpose. My 
negro brought me several pieces 
of smaller and more pliant bran- 


ches, with which we inter wove 


tho grosser, timber, and my raft 
was completed about noon, I 


then set up a stick, in the middle 


of it, which I fastened as well as 
I could, to serve for a mast, to 


at 


which I tied ablanket, by way of 


sail; and then brake up our stock- 
ings, to form the thread into cor- 


dage, to $hift it, as the wind- 


might wary. 


her behind, by way of rudder. 


Being determined to set out; 
the next morning, at break of 


day, we employed ourselves, 
even as late as it then was, in 
making a provision of some Os» 


—— —ʒ— ͥ —— 


strong 


These lesser matters employed 
us for the rest of the day, a 9 | 
we finished the work, even (o 
the fixing of a small piece of tim- 
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stood the hurricane. 
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sters and vegetables, of which 
we were lucky enough to collect 
a sufficient quantity to serve us at 
sea, and deposited them on the 
raft, which we had moored on the 
strand, waiting for the return of 
the tide, to set it afloat. The 
ebb generally commenced early 
in the morning, and we proposed 
the retiring along with it. 5 
In expectation of this happy 


_ minute, we lay down to repose 
ourselves before our fire, but 


slept wor little ; for there arose 


an horrid storm, in the middle of 


the night : the heavy rain, quick 


ſtashes of lightning, and loud 
thunder, soon roused us from our 
slumbers. The wind was high, 
and the waves grew boisterous. 
This made us tremble for the 
safety of our raft, our sole palla- 


dium; and the raging of the ele- 


ments having ceased, just at the 


dawn of day, weall ran down to 


the shore, to see how it had with- 
But alas ! 
it was no more! The waves had 
hurried it from its mooring, tore 
it to pieces and buried it in the 
sea, along with our whole stock 
of provisions, for the voyage. 


Our conrage abandoned us all, 
upon this extremity of ill fortune, 


and we spent the whole day in 
condoling with' each other, and 


lamenting the severity of our fate, 


without sparing one thought to- 
ward attempting any future re- 
lief, or even attending to the 
more immediate support of 
nature, | N 

A new affliction. was now ad- 
ded to our other miseries. Since 


the commencement of our misfor- 


tunes, we had none of us fallen 
ill; our healths had been happily 


still preserved, throughout all our 


difficulties; and we suffered no 
other inconveniences, except 
want and weakness. 


My negro, 
while we were cunsoling one anos 


ther, upon our presentdistress, has 
gone to search the border of the 
sea for some kind of snstenance 
which, under the pressure of gy 
present despondency, we hal 
wholly neglected. 

The tide was in, and he could 


not get at any sort of shell-ſish; 


but happening to meet with the 
head and skin of a porpoise, he 
brought them to us in a sort of tri. 
umph at his success. It was al. 
most come to a state of putrefac. 
tion, but hunger has no dehicacy, 
so having broiled it, our craving 
stomachs greedily devoured every 


morsel of that food, which was $0 


offensive both to our sight and 
smell. . 5 

About an hour after we had 
swallowed this meal, we were al 
of us seized witlr a most deadly 
sickness; our stomachs had been 


overcharged, and we could noi 


contrive how to rid them of this 
irksome incumbrance. We had 
recourse to water, of which luc. 
kily there was plenty in the 


island, and drank large draught; 


of it ; but this only eased us by 
degrees, as we had no method 0 
making it warm. Our disorder 
turned to a dysentery, which 
continued severely on us all, for 
about five days. bs 
The design of constructin 
another float had occurred to me 
the moment that I saw the forme 
had been destroyed, but grie 


disappointment, and fatigue, hat 


put it out of my power to unde 
take such a work, on the fir 
day; and we were none of us i 


a condition to set about it while 


our disorder continued; and eve! 


after it had ceased, we were let 


in too weakly a state to al 
tempt it. | 


However, the dread of tht 


same, or some other disease, at 
tacking us again, determined m 
to apply what little strength sul 


sisted 
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zisted still among us, towards this 
$0 necessary purpoze. It had 
been madness to have waited till 
our powers might have been'so 


totally exhausted, as to disable 


us entirely, from execuling the 
project. I exhorted Madame la 
Couture to second me; she made 
an effort on herself, as well as I, 
and we all applied ourselves to 
the work, except her son, Who 
continued still extremely ill. 

It was now about the 11th of 
April, I speak by guess, and we 
laboured at this operation, with- 
ont intermission, and with as 
much exertion of ourselves, as 
the enfeebled state of body we 
were reduced to would permit, 
and had the success to see it 


the first time, 
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completely finished by the 15th 
of the same month, at night. 

We suffered double the fatigue 
in framing this raft, that we had 


undergone with the other; for 


the timber we were obliged to 
make use of, on this occasion, lay 
at a greater distance from the 


Shore, as what was to be got 


nearer had been all worked up, 


in the former one; so that the 
difficulty of rolling tlie trees to 


the sea-side, must have been un- 
surmountable, in our then state 


of weakness, if hope and despair 


both had not united together, ſor 

to inspire the 

strength of our bodies with the 

Spirit of our minds. 
Ii be continued. 
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In the mean time we must re- 
turn to Almagro, whose arrival 
at Cuzco induced the Inca to re- 
linquish the siege, from a persua- 
Sion that the Adelantado's design 
was to succour his countrymen, 
A principal of honour, and the 
magnanimity of the sentiments 
of Manco Capac JOY his 
ruin. Almagro made proposals 
to him of an alliance against Pi- 
zarro, which he rejected with 
disdain, saying. That he had 


Inken up arms to vindicate his 


own rights and the liberties of 
his people, not to assist in the 


base designs of one usurper 


against another; and when his 
officers urged him to accept of the 


Joffer, W that in promo- 


might at last recover his domini- 
Jens,, and totally expel the usur- . 
F 8 


ting the discord of the Spaniards 
consisted his greatest security, as 
by weakening both parties he 


pers, he replied, that it became 


not the character of an Inca to 


dissemble, or fail in his engage- 


ments; and that he would rather 
forfeit his empire and live in per- 


petual exile and obscurity, than 
maintain his dignity by treachery 
and falsehood, 
of this way of thinking, that ge- 


In consequence 


nerous monarch, disappointed in 
his designs upon Cuzco, and 
worsted in an attack upon the 
forces of Almagro, despairing of 


success in the attempt to recover 


his dominions, and desirous that 


his subjects might suffer as little 


as possible on account of their 


loyalty, requested them to dis- 
pore and return to their dwel- 
1 


ngs, and appease by submission 
while he himself would watch 
over their safety in a secure re- 
treat, in order to seize the first 
opportunity of xecovering their 


the indignation of the conquerors, 


A 
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* 


to him by his Catho 


rights, and punishing the insolent 
and rapacious usurpers of their 
liberty and property. © I pro- 
pose,“ said he, * retiring to the 


mountains of the Andes, where it 


shall be my greatest comfort to 


hear that you enjoy security and 


happiness under your new gover- 
nors, beyond my expectation. 
Revolving schemes for your wel- 
fare, ol he the only business of 
my melancholy solitude. Mean- 
time I conjure you, to serve-and 
obey the Spaniards to the utmost 
of your power, that you may be 
well treated by them ; and now 
and then heave a sigh and drop a 


tear to the memory of your prince, 


who ever loved and cherished his 


people.” OT 
The dispersion of the Peruvian 


army left the Spaniards at full li- 


berty to display their animosity, 
and pursue their resentment 
against each other. Almagro ad- 


vancing to the walls of Cuzco, 


summoned Ferdinand Pizarro to 
surrender the city into his hands, 
as being within the | at made 

olic majesty. 
Ferdinand replied, that he held 
the city in virtue of a commission 
rom his brother Francis, and 
could not deliver up his charge to 
any man, without his instructi- 
ons: besides, he affirmed, that 
Almagro had no kind of right to 
it, as he Knew it to be within the 
limits of his brother” government, 
Different schemes of accommo- 


dation were proposed without 


success, each endeavouring to 
deceive the other, or to corrupt 
his followers. Meanyhile the 


generous, open temper of Alma- 


gro, gained many of the garrison, 
who were disgusted with the 


Harsh and domineering manners 


of Pizarro, Encouraged by this 


defection, he assaulted the city 


by night; surprised the centinels, 


or was admitted by them; and 
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der at discretion. Almost all the 


to the jurisdiction of Cuzco waz 


investing the houde where Ferdi. 


nand and Gonzalo Pizzaro re. 


Sided, compelled them to surren. 


garrison cheerfully entered into 
the service of Almagro; his claim 


universally acknowledged, and a 
form of administration was esta. 
blished in his name. « 
Francis Pizarro being still igno- 
rant of these transactions, and 


having received some considera. 


ble reinforcements from Hispani- 
ola and Nicaragua, ordered five 
hundred men, under the com- 
mand of Alonso de Alvarado, to 


march with all expedition to Cuz- 


co, in hopes of relieving his bro- 
thers, if they and their garrison 
was not already cut off by the 
Peruvians, and at all adventures 
to attempt the recovery of the 
capital, This general began his 
march with so much celerity, and 
$0 little prudence, that, being 
unacquainted with the woods, 


and ill provided with guides, his 


army suffered much by fatiguc 
and famine. At last he reached 
the river Abancay, where to his 
astonishment, he beheld his coun- 
trymen posted on the 1 885 
banks, ready to oppose his pas. 
sage. Almagro, however, wish- 
ed to avoid hostilities; he sent 
messengers to Alvarado, requi- 
ring him to acknowledge his au- 
hoxity, and inviting him to em- 
5 his party. These Alva- 
rado put in irons, a behaviour 
Which so much incensed Almagro 
that he immediately advanced in 
person against him; and as that 
officer's military talents were not 
equal to his fidelity, his camp was 


surprised, his len broken, and 
himself faken prisoner, almost 


without resistance. 

As all Alvarado's soldiers, with 
Pedro de Lerma, who command: 
cd under hm, joined Almagro, it 


was no. 
have d. 
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was now' in his power finally to 
have decided the contest with his 
rival. But, like many great com- 
manders, he was less able to im- 
prove, than to gain a victory. In 
a council of war Which he held, 
in order to deliberate what step 
was next to be taken, Rodrigo 
Orgognez, an office of great abi- 
lities, who acted as licutenant- 
general, and who having served 


in the wars of Italy was accus- 


tomed to bold and decisive coun- 
cils, advised Almagro instantly 
to issue orders for” putting to 
death Ferdinand and Gonzalo 
Pizarro, Alvarado, and some 
other persons whom he could not 
hope to gam, and to march di- 
rectly with his victorious army to 
Lima; to secure the governor, 
before lie had time to prepare for 
his defence, and there establish 
an intercourse with the other Spa- 
nish settlements 'in the different 
parts of America. But Almagro 
on this occasion, suffered himself 
to be swayed by sentiments very 
unlike those which might be ex- 
pected to influence the conduct 
of a man Whose whole life, now 
lar advanced, had been spent in 
acts of violence and rapacity, and 
by scruples little suited to the 
leader of a faction who had drawn 
his sword in civil war. Feelings 
of humanity restrained him from 
edding the blood of his adversa- 
ties, and the dread of being 
deemed arebel deterred him from 
entering a province which the 
king had allotted to another, He 
therefore marched quietly back to 
Cuzco; though the expediency 
of opehing an intercourse with the 
sea was so universally urged, that 
he afterwerds began to march at 
lhe head of five hundred Spanish 
horse and ſoot, and a large body 
of Indian auxilaries, taking with 
him Ferdinand Pizarro, and 
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leaving Gonzalo and Alvarado 
prisoners in the capital. 
+ Meanwhile Francis Pizarro, 


anxious to know the situation of 


his brothers, and the fate of 
Cuzco, having yet received no 
advices either from them or Al- 


varado, resolved to march in per- 


son towards the city. A season- 
able reinforcement” enabled him 
to set out on this expedition at 

the head of seven hundred horse 
and foot. He soon got intelli- 
gence of the raising of the Siege 


of Cuzco, and the dispersion of 


the Peruvisn army; but that good 
ſortune was embittered with the 
death of his brother Juan: the 
day following he received the ac- 
count of the proceedings of Al- 
magro, and the imprisonment ot 
his other two brothers; and on 
advancing a little farther, he was 
informed of the defeat of Alva- 
rado, and the defection of his ar- 
my. Such a tide of misfortunes 
had almost overwhelmed that spi- 
rit, which had continued firm and 
erect under the rudest shocks of 
adversity, Kevenge sometimes 
occupied his whole mind : he 
thought of nothing but punishing 
the perfidious Almagro. That 
idea, however, was soon laid aside 
for more cautious measures, sug— 
gested by the state of his army. 
When Pizarro began his march, 
he thought only of combating In- 
dians; and his troops were ac- 
cordingly armed in the manner 
best calculated for that purpose: 
but now, when ke had a skil- 
ful and powerful enemy to en- 
counter, it was necessary to pro- 
vide himself in a very different 
manner, and also to wait the ar- 
rival of some troops, which he 
hourly expected from Pamona, 
These considerations induced him 
to return to Lima, where he had 
notice of 'the approach of Alma- 
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gro. This was new cause of nn- 
easiness; but being perfectly ac- 
quainted with the character of 
his rival, his sagacity enabled him 
to elude the blow that threatened 
to crush him, He had recourse 
to arts which he had formerly 
practised with success: in order 
to gain time, he set on foot a ne- 
gociation; and Almagro was a- 
gain weak enough to suffer him- 
elf to be amused with a prospect 
of terminating their differences 
by an amicable compromise. 

As the adeluntado was less ſor- 
midable in the cabinet than the 
field, Pizarro, by varying his 
overtures, and shifting his ground, 
sometimes yielding all that his 
rival could desire, and then re- 
tracting all that he had granted, 
dexterously protracted the nego- 
ciation to such a length, that, 
though every hour was precious 
to Almagro, several months elap- 
sed without any real progress be- 
ing made towards an accommo- 
dation. During this interval, 


Gonzalo Pizarro and Alvarado 
had found means to corrupt the 
soldiers to whose custody they 


were committed, and not only 
made their escape themselves, 
but persuaded sixty of the garri: 
son of Cuzco to accompany their 
flight, Orgognez seized this OP- 
portunit 
put 3 Pizarro to death, 
and break off all pacific measures 
with such a various set of men. 
But neither the remonstrances of 
Orgognez, nor the discovery of 
a stratagem to cut him off at an 
interview, could make the ade- 
lantado renounce the plan of ne- 
gociation; and as fortune had 
now delivered one of his brothers, 
the governor did not scruple at 
one act of perfidy more to procure 
the release of the other. He 
proposed, that every point of 
eontroversy between Almagro 


* 


return instantly to 


to press Almagro to 
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And bi telt chodld de un be 


to the decision of the Emperor 
Charles; that until the award of 
their sovereign was known, each 
Should keep possession of that 


part of the country which he now 


occupied; that Ferdinand Pizar. 
ro should be set at liberty, and 
pain, toge. 
ther with the officers to be sent 
by Almagro, in order to repre- 
sent the justice of his pretensions. 
Obvious as the design of Pi. 
zarro was, in making such pro- 
8 and familiar as his arti. 
ice might now have been to his 
adversary; Almagro, always sin- 
cere himself, and still desirous of 
avoiding the farther effusion of 
blood, and other fatal consequen- 
ces of civil war, relied on the sin. 
cerity of a man who had so often 
deceived him, and concluded an 
agreement on these terms. Or- 
gognez was no sooner informed 
of this treaty, which had been 
negociated without his know- 
ledge, than laying hold of his 
beard with his left hand, while 
with his right he made a motion 
towards his throat * Orgognez! 


Orgognez !“ cried be, © this 


head will fall a sacrifice to your 
friendship for Almagro.” His 
officers in general were sensible, 
that this measure would prove 
the ruin of their party: but Al- 
magro persevered in his resolu- 


tion, and set Ferdinand Pizarro 


at liberty, according to his 
agreement. | 

All the ohjects of the gover- 
nor's policy being now accom- 


plished, he immediately threw 


off every disguise, as soon as he 
was joined by his brother ; and 
having received some considera- 
ble reinforcements, besides those 


he expected, he made vigorous 
preparations ' for supporting his 
claim to the entire jurisdiction 


over Peru. A herald was dis- 
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patched to Almagro, requiring 


him instantly to surrender Cuzco; 


and this message the governor en- 
deavoured to enforce with a de- 


tachment of seven hundred Spa- 


nish troops, sent towards the ca- 

ital, under the conduct of his 

rothers Ferdinand and Gonzalo, 
in whom he could perfectly con- 
fide for the execution of his most 
violent schemes, while he himself 
marched with another army to 


Chinca, where Almagro had 


ſounded a little colony, near 
which he was then encamped. 
Advice of these movements in- 
duced the adelantado to march 
with all possible celerity back to 
Cuzco, in direct oppositiou to the 
sentiments of Orgognez, who ad- 
vised him to attack Lima, during 
the division of the governor's 
forces; affirming that the reduc- 
tion of that place wonld secure in 
his interest not only the shipping, 
but all the recruits which were 
daily flocking from other parts of 


the continent. Almagro rejected 


this advice from the same scru- 
ples which had led him to nego- 
ciate; he was still unwilling to 
be guilty of a direct violation of 
the rights granted by the govern- 
ment to his adversary; and that 
punctilio, joined to another in- 
stance of misconduct, proved his 
ruin. 


As Almagro's soldiers were 


more seasoned to the climate than 
those under the Pizarros, he got 
before their detachment; and 
received intelligence on his 
march, that the enemy were 
obliged to halt, in a very sickl 

condition in the mountains. All 
his officers urged him to embrace 
0 favourable an opportunity of 
terminating the contest, by at- 
tacking his adversaries, when 


they were unable to defend them- 
selves, and might all be cut off to 
à man; but Almagro, either dis- 
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crediting the information, or de- 


pending on his superiority in ca- 
valry, which could only act to 
advantage in an open country, 
permitted the Pizarros to ad- 
vance without any obstruction, 
except what arose from the de- 
sart and horrid regions through 


which they marched, while he 


proceeded to Cuzco. His pur- 
pose seems to have been to shut 
himself up in that city, the cause 
of all the contention, and rest his 
fate upon the issue of a Siege. 
Such a resolution was perfectly 
consonant to the ideas of an in- 
firm old man, who placed more 
confidence in the justice of his 
cause than the force of his arms; 
he was obliged, however, to 
yield to the impetuosity of his 
troops, who were eager to bring 
the long protracted contest to a 
more speedy conclus10n, and in- 
sisted on giving their antagonists 
battle in the open plain! The 


Pizarros did not decline the 


combat. | 


Unfortunately for Almagro, at 


this crisis of his fate, he was $0 
much worn out with the fatigue 


of a tedious and difficult march, 


to which his advanced age was 
unequal, that he could not exert 
his wonted activity, He was 
even confined to his bed; but 
roused, by the clamours of his 
soldiers, he ordered himself to be 
carried at the head of his troops 


on a litter, and marched out of 


Cuzco to meet the enemy, leav- 
ing to Orgognez the disposition 
for battle. Orgognez's arrange- 
ment was very good ; and had he 
paid a little more regard to the 
nature of the ground, and avoided 
engaging himself personally $0 


deeply in the engagement as pre- 
vented him from giving the pro- 


= attention to the execution of 
is orders, or from seizing those 
opportunities which rise and va- 
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nish in a moment, it would pro- 
bably lave been attended with 


success. The infantry was re- 


duced to one battalion formed in 
a kind of column in the centre; 
bach side being supported by har- 


quebusiers, and a squadron of 


horse, in which, as already ob- 


served, Almagro was superior to 


the enemy. The artillery were 


dispersed on the right wing, while 


the front was secured by a rivu- 
let and some marshy ground, that 


rendered all access difficult and 
Ferdinand Pizarro 


hazardous, - 
drew: up his army in a manner 


nearly similar, but with more 
_ regard to the ground; for he took 


care to place his cavalry on a firm 
plain, where they could bear 
down upon his opponent's infan- 


try; while the cavalry: of Alma- 


gro were entangled in the Silinas, 


or salt-pits, - whence: the battle 
took its name. This was the 
chief oversight in the disposition 
made N who, though 


possessed of great military ta- 


lents, had not the same ascendant 


either over the spirit or affecti- 
ons of the soldiers, as the leader 
whom they had long been accus- 


tomed to {ollow and revere. 

Orgo 
ved infthe opinion which he en- 
tertained of the enemy's strength. 


Pizarto's deficiency in cavalry 
was more than counter balanced 
by his superiority in numbers, 
and by two companies of well 
disciplined musketeerg, Which, 
on account of the insurrection of 
the Indians, the emperor had 
sent ſrom Spain; and as the use 
of fire arms was not common or 
perfect among the adventurers in 
America, hastily equipped ſor 
service at their own expence, this 
small band of soldiers regularly 
trained and armed, was a novelty 
in Peru, and decided the fate of 
che day, Pizarro began the ac- 


ez was likewise decei- 


tion, by crossing the rivulet with 
his horse: but his temerity had 
almost proved his ruin. Orgog- 
nez played his artillery vigorous. 
ly, swept off the entire first rank 


of the enemy, and staggered the 


whole body of cavalry. But his 
impetuosity destroyed the fruits 
of that advantage. He rushed 
at the head of his horse against 
Pizarro; engaged him hand to 
hand; dismounted him; and bid 
fair for a complete victory, when 
the two companies of musketeers 
advanced, and galled his cavalry 
with such a heavy and well-sus- 
tained fire, that they were una- 
bled to keep their ground. Or- 


gognez himself received a shot in 


the ſorehead while endeavouring 
to rally and animate his troops. 


By this time the targeteers, of 


which the infantry: chiefly con- 
sisted, were come to blows, and 


the battle raged, in all quarters, 
with great wry ; when a report 
being sudden 


y spread that Or- 
gognez was killed, the cavalry 


betook themselves to a precipi- 


tate fliglit, and the rout became 
general. | 


The barbarity of the conquer- 
ors stamed the glory which they 
acquired by this e er vic- 
tory. The violence of civil dis- 
cord hurried on some to slaughter 
their countrymen with indiscri- 
minate cruelty; while the mean- 
ness of private revenge instiga- 
ted others to single out individu- 
als-as the objects of their venge- 
ance. Orgognez, Pedro de Ler- 
ma, and several office rs of dis- 
tinetion, were massacred in cold 
blood. Almagro himself was ta- 
ken prisoner, and committed to 
close custody. Cuzeo was pilla- 


ged by the victorious troops, who | 
entered with-+the ' futigives, and 


collected the wealth of their anta- 


gonists with the same avidily that 


they had shed their blood. 
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But the booty found in that ca- 
pital, though very considerable, 
was so far from satisfying the 
soldiers of Pizarro, that they were 


ready to break out in open mu- 


tiny. They expected a new dis- 
tribution of lands; a measure on 
which Ferdinand did not think it 
advisable to enter, before the ar- 
rival of the marquis. 
meantime he had recourse to the 
same expedient which his brother 
had employed on the like occa- 


sion: in order at once to divert 
their chagrin, and find occpꝛp 
tion for such turbulent spirits, he 


encouraged his most active and 
enterprising officers to attempt 
the discovery and reduction of 
various provinces that had not yet 
submitted to the crown of Spain; 
and as every leader, who under- 
took any of these new expediti- 
ons, endeavoured to represent it 
in a light .cqually inviting to ava- 
rice and ambition, volunteers re- 
sorted with ardour to every stan- 
dard, in hopes of being conduct- 
ed to some rich country, whose 
treasures were yet unrifled. Se- 
veral of Almagro's soldiers enga- 
ged in the same ser vice; so that 
Pizarro was at once freed from 
the importunity of his discontent- 
ed friends, and the presence of 
his lately avowed enemies. 

This favourable state of their 
affairs finally determined the two 
brothers in regard to the fate of 
Almagro, who had now remained 
some months in prison, under all 
the anguish of suspense. The 
ordered an impeachment of high 
treason to be drawn up against 
him, in which he was charged 
with having seized upon Cuzco 
by force of arms; with occasion- 
ing the effusion of much Spanish 
blood; with entering upon a clan- 
destine correspondence and se- 
cret treaty with the Inca, Manco 
Capac; with infringing on tlie 
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terms of the emperor's grant, and 
encroaching on the limits of Fran- 


cis Pizarro's jurisdiction; with 
breach of all the articles of seve- 
ral contracts with the marquis; 


and with fighting two battles 
against his countrymen, contrary 
to the peace of his sovereign lord 
the king, one at Abancay, and 
another at Salinas. These char- 
ges, and divers other crimes and 
misdemeanors of less moment 
were proved according to certain 
forms of law, and he was con- 
demned to suffer death. The 
sentence astonished, and even 
appalled him: though he had of- 
ten braved death in the field, its 
approach under this disgraceful 
form appeared so terrible, that 
he thought to deprecate it by sup- 
plications unworthy of his ar 
tary character. He besought the 
Pizarros to remember how much 
he had contributed to the success 
and prosperity of their family, if 
they had entirely forgot the an- 
cient friendship between their 


brother and him; he reminded 


them of the tenderness which he 
had shewn for their lives, when 
he had them entirely in his power, 
and on his constant refusal to put 
to death any of the friends of the 
marquis, although they had ex- 
pressed the eee enmity 
against his person; he conjured 
them to pity an infirm old man, 
whose 2 life almost had been 
spent in toil, hardship, or mis- 
fortune, and permit him to pass 
the remainder of his days in mak- 
ing his peace with Heaven. But 
all his entreaties were to no pur 
pose: the brothers remained in- 
flexible; and Almagro, when he 
found his fate to be inevitable, 


met it with the ſortitude of a 


hero, He was inte stran- 

led in prison, and publicly be- 
3 on a scaffold in the great 
square of Cuzco; his body being. 
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stript naked by the executioner, 
and afterwards exposed for the 
greater part of the day, without 
a friend to pay the last duty to 
his remains. Not that he wanted 
friends; but those were re- 
strained by a guard from ap- 
proaching the place of execution, 
and his enemies were too much 
occupied with other passions to 
listen to the dictates of humanity. 
At last the corpse was carried off 
by an old slave that belonged to 
the adelantado, and who wrapt 
it in a coarse cloth, and buried it 
in the most decent manner in his 
power, at the hazard of his own 
ife. 1 
Almagro suffered in the seventye 
fifth year of his age, and left one 
son by an Indian woman, whom, 


though at that time a prisoner in 


Lima, he named his successor in 
his government, pursuant to a 
power which the emperor had 


granted him. He was a sincere 


friend, a generous benefactor, a 


zealous subject, and an able com- 


mander. The Peruvians, who 
regarded him as their parent and 
protector against the rigour of the 
Pizarros, honoured his ashes with 
unfeigned tears of sorrowtul at- 
fection. Francis Pizarro was 


_ chiefly blamed on account of his 


death, though his brothers were 
the immediate actors, it being 
well known that they durst Inot 
take such a bold step without 
bis authority; and Ferdinand 


often declared as much, in order 


to free himself from the imputa- 
tion of perjury and inhumanity. 

The barbarous execution of 
Almagro was so far from produ- 
cing the intended effect, of gain- 
ing the Pizarros an absolute and 
indisputed authority in Peru, that 
it only increased the number of 
their enemies, though self- pre- 
servation induced many of them 
for a time to snppress their re- 
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the conquest with an handfu 


sentment. The Peruvians had 
again recourse to arms, either to 
revenge the death of the ade lan. 
tado, or to profit by the divisions 
among the Spaniards, who now 
found themselves more hardly 
pressed, even when their num- 
bers were greatly augmented, 
than when they first pint vn e 

of 
men, The Peruvians were ani- 
mated by the desire of revenge; 
and they had besides overcome 


the consternation and terror 


which had seized them on thc 


first sight of the fire arms and hor- 


Ses. 


What they formerly con- 


ceived to be the thunder of hea- 


ven, they were sensible was no 
more than the contrivance of hu- 
man genius; and they had taken 
Several horses which they ven- 
tured to use against the Spani- 
ards, demonstrating by this and 


other improvements in the art of 


war, that they were extremely 
ingenious: and imitative. They 
defeated their enemies in several 
engagements; fought them with 
their own weapons; and were 
not even afraid or ignorant of the 
use of muskéts, some of which 
they had taken in different ren- 
counters, - Woe dE : 
This resistance was chiefly ex- 
perienced in the province of 
Charcas, where Gonzalo Pizarro 
commanded a considerable body 
of troops. In Chili the Spaniards 
did not meet with less opposition. 
Pedro de Valdivia, - who had 
learned the rudiments of war in 


Italy, and was deemed one of 


the best Spanish officers in Ame- 


rica, was sent thither immedi- 


ately after the battle of Salinas. 
The Chilese disputed every inch 
of ground; but they could not 
after all their efforts prevent him 
from penetrating as far as the 
valley of Guasco, which he found 


to be incredibly fertile and popu- 
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tous. Here he ſounded the city 
St. Jaga, and built a castle for 
the defence of the new colony, 
and the security of the gold mines 
in the neighbourhood, in which 
he forced the natives to labour. 
Greatly exasperated at this im- 


position of servitude, the Chilese 


flew to-arms. Valdivia took the 
field against them, and defeated 
them in several obstinate engage- 


ments ; but, though he' received 
a considerable reinforcement from 
Peru, his army was at last cut oft, 
and himself taken prisoner. The 
conquerors, 4880 den to the cus- 
tom of America, evndemned him 
to a cruel death; and many years 
elapsed, and much blood was 
shed, «before the Spaniards could 
establish their dominion in Chili. 
To be continued. 


Fables from which the figures of the Constellations on the Celestial Globe 
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are derived, concluded from age 227. 


THE CONSTELLATIONS SOUTHWARD OP THE ZODIAC. 


Phenix—This is a fictious bird, 
of which Pliny writes thus: that 
she is the size of an eagle; that 
there never is but one, which 
lives 660 years, and then makes a 
nest of hot spices, which being 
set on fire by the heat of the sun, 
the Phenix is burned, and out of 
her ashes there arises. a worm, 
which afterwards hecomes a 
Phenix. This is elegantly des- 
cribed in the 15th book of Ovid's 
Matamorphoses. | 

Officina Sculhitora, the sculptor's 
Shop—A new constellation intros 
duced by M. De la Caille. 

Eridanus—This is the river 
which is now. called the Po in 
Italy. It's being honoured with 
a celestial situation is generally 
supposed to be on account of 
Phaeton's fall into it. This fable 
is the most sublime of any in 
Ovid; see Met. book 2.— An 
abridgement of it follows : Phae- 


ton was the son of Apollo and 


Chymene, and wanted some 
proof of his divine origin. Apol- 


Jo, to gratify his son, bade him 


ask what he would, and it should 
be granted him; this he confirm 
ed with the inviolable oath by the 


river Styx. Phaeton requested 


to drive Apollo's chariot one day; 


this rash desire greatly grieved 


Apollo, who used many argu- 


ments to persuade him, to jdesist, 


but in vain; for he was resolved 
to attempt the direction of the 
chariot, and Apollo was obliged 
by his oath to permit him, Pre- 
vious to his mounting, his father 
gives him many admonitions what 


road to take, and what dangers 


to avoid, particularly telling him 
to keep the middle way, * Medio 
tutissimus ibis.” The rash youth, 
however, mounts, and drives on, 


regardless of his father's sage di- 


rections. The horses, not find- 


ing their usual conductor, proved 
unmanageable, and the youthful 
_ charioteer, dazzled with the light 


above, and frighted with the hor- 
rid abyss below, and the terrible 
scorpion, let go the reign, lost lis 
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way, and would have burned one 
half of the world, and frozen 


the other, had not Jupiter with a 


thunder- bolt struck him into the 
river Eridanus. e 
This story in the original is in- 


imitable, and must give exqui- 


site pleasure to every reader. 
The mere English scholar will be 
highly gratified by reading Dry- 
den's translation of it. Some au- 
thors suppose this to be the river 
Nile, which is called Gihon in 
scripture, and is one of the rivers 


of Paridise. 


Iydrus—the Male Water-ser- 
pent—a modern constellation. 

Horologium the clock. 

Riticulus Rhomboidalis--the wires 
in the focus of the object glass of 
a telexcope,. 

Alias the Sword-fish. 

Cela Praxitelli the gravers of 
Praxitelles, a famous engraver— 
all these are modern constellations. 
CTCetus—the Whale or Sea-mon- 


$ter—this is the dreadful creature 
which was to have devoured An- 


dromeda, hut was overcome by 
Perseus: see page 225. 
Fornax Clemica tlie Chemical 
furnace a new constellation. 
Leuthe Hare this animal 
is supposed to be placed between 
Orion's legs, to shew his attach- 


ment to the chace: though some 


say, that there was not a hare in 


the island of Leros, and that a 


youth who was desirous of having 
a hare brought one from another 


country, which happening to be 
with young, and bringing forth, 
the inhabitants became so at- 
tached to those animals, that they 


multiplied so fast that in a short 
time the isle was so overstocked 
with them, that they devoured 
all the corn, and the people be- 


ing almost starved, came to a de- 


termination to destroy all the 


hares. Jupiter therefore, says 


the story, placed this constella- 


tion in the heavens to teach men, 
that there is nothing so much 10 
be desired in this life, but that, 
at one time or other, brings more 
grief than pleasure. 

Columba Neachi—Noah's Dove, 
the circumstance of the Patri- 
arch's sending this bird from the 
ark after the rain abated, is men. 


tioned in the 8th chap. of Genesis. 


Orion this fabulous being haz 
his origin thus described—Jupi- 
per, Neptune, and Mercury, 
travelling together, were be. 
nighted and obliged to lodge in 
the house of a poor man whose 
name was Hircus: he entertained 
them well, and the gods in return 
pronused to grant whatever he 
should ask. He said he had pro- 
mised his wife, on her death- bed, 
that he would live a widower, 
and yet he much desired to have 
a son. The gods, in order to 
gratify his wish, placed in the 
ground the hide of the ox with 
which Hircus had entertained 
them, and having moistened it 


with their urine, covered it with 


earth, ordering him to dig it up 
at the end of ten months. This 
old Hircus did, and to his great 
joy found in it an infant son, 
whom he called Urion, or Orion, 
This youth was the constant com- 
panion of Diana, till behaving 
indecently to her, he was stung 
to death by a scorpion, and 


translated by Jupiter to his pre- 


sent conspicuous situation. 

Argo Navic—the ship Argo, in 
which Jason and his companions, 
who were hence called Argo- 
nauts, sailed to Colchis for the 
golden fleece, see pages 176, 177 
of the June magazine. This ship 
was afterwards placed in the hea- 
vens to commemorate that re- 
markable voyage, which is said 
by some to he the first ever at- 
tempted. There is an uncom- 
monly bright star in one of the 
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oars of Argo, termed Canopus, 


in honour of the master of Mane- 


laus* ship. 

Canis Major—the greater dog-- 
the poets feign this to be the dog 
which Jupiter set to guard Eu- 
ropa, afterhe hadstolen her, and 
conveyed her to Crete; but it is 
more probable the figure of this 
constellation had an Egyptian ori- 


N as the overflowing of the 


ile 1s constantly at the time of 


a particular appearance of a no- 
table star, called Sirius, in the 
mouth of Canis Major ; some say 
this is one of Orion's dogs. 

Equuleus Pictorius—the Pain- 
ter's Easel, and | 


Monocer os—the Unicorn—are 


modern constellations. 

Canis Minor the less dog—this 
is also supposed to be one of Ori- 
on's dogs. But some of the poets 


call it Mera, and suppose it to 


have belonged to Erigone, the 
daughter of Icarus, who is him- 


self represented by the star Arc- 


turus between the knees of 
Bootes. The story is briefly this: 
Icarus having received a flaggon 
of wine from Bacchus, gave part 
of it to some shepherds near 
Athens, who, after intoxication, 


coming to themselves, killed Ica- 


rus, supposing he had attempted 
to poison them: Erigone and her 
dog were near dying of grief, 
when Jupiter placed them all in 
the heavens, Icarus near Bootes, 
Erigone is Virgo, and Mera Ca- 
ni; Minor, or Procyon. 
Chameleon; Pyxis Nautica, or the 
Mariner's Compass; P:sc:is Volans, 
or the Flying Fish; of these, 
which are, especially the second, 


modern constellations, there is 


nothing remarkable. | 
Hydra— this is generally sup- 
osed to be the monster of the 
ake Lerna, which Hercules 
slew, see page 226; but this is 
represented with one head, 


tions, 
markable. 
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whereas that is reported to have 
had several, and it is said that as 


often as one is cut off, another 


instantly springs in its place, un— 
less the blood Which issued from 
the wound was stopped by fire. 
This Hercules did, by the assist- 
ance of Jolaus, son of Iphiclus, 
and thus slew it, 5 
Sextans Urania the astronomi- 
calsextant- Mac ina pneum atica - 
the air-pump, and 55 
Robur Corolinum - Charles's 
Oak—are modern constellations. 
Crater the cup—this is the 
famous bowl out of which the 


merry Grecian gods drank their 


beloved nectar, at their ban- 
quets and revels, : 
Corvus—the crow—a curious 
fable is related of the crow: 
Apollo making a ſeast to Jupiter, 
wanted water, and gave the cup 
to his favourite crow to fetch it ; 
the crow flying towards the river 
Spied a fig-tree, was attracted by 
the figs, and staid there till they 


were ripe; when having satisfied 


his appetite, he recollected his 


errand, and fearing a rebuke for 
his long delay, caught up the 
hydra in his beak, and brought it 


to Apollo, telling him it prevent- 


ed his filling the cup: Apollo see- 
ing the impudence of the crow, 
aue him by ordering that as 
ong as the figs were unripe on 
the tree, he should not drink. 

Crosters, the Cross; Musca, the 
Fly; Apis Indica, the Bird of Pa- 
radise; and Circinus, the Com- 
passes; are modern constella- 
and have nothing re- 

Centaurus this constellation, as 
Sagittarius, is said to refer to 


Chiron, the tutor of Hercules, 


Archilles, and /Esculapius, tœachu 
ing the first Astromony, the . 
cond Music, and the third PH $i 
The four stars about the 
Centaurus are by soi e 4416 7, 


separate constellation, and called 
Thyrfilochus, a spear encom- 
passed with vine-leaves. | 
Ligus, the Wolf; Quadra Euclidis, 
Fuclid's square or gnomon; and 
Triangulum Australe, have no— 
thing worth notice related of 
*them. | IS 
 Ara—the Altar—this is that 
which the gods when threatened 
by the giants, or Tytans, caused 


to be raised by the Cyclops, and 


at which they agreed to withstand 
their enemies. After the con- 
quest they placed this in the hea- 
vens, to 'shew the great good 
which accrues from union against 
common enemies. 7 1 

Telesco/-ium, the Telescope, and 
Corona australis, are modern con- 
stellations. e 
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Pavw—the Peacock—is only 


said to be the bird particularly 
patronized by Juno. | 


Indus the Indian— Microsco- 


Grus—t 


hium, the Miscroscope; and Oc. 
tans Hadleiguus, 
tant, are modern constellations; 
the last is the most useful instru- 
ment for taking angular distan- 
ces for nautical and asfronomica] 
purposes. Fr | 


Hadley's Oc- 


he Crane; and Trnucan, 
the American Goose, are modern 
constellations | 

Piscis Auitralis—the S0 
Figh—the story is this: the 
caughter of Venus, going into 
the water to bathe, was suddenly 
transformed into a fish, Which 
was aſterwards translated to the 
neavens 


uthern 


3. 


To the EDITORS of the IPSIVICH MAGAZINE. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In perusing a celebra'ed mo- 
dern publication, entitled * Pic- 
ture of Christian Philos hy,” by 
Robert Fellowes, A. B. Oxon, I 
was much pleased with his re- 
marks on the scheme of Morals 
embraced and supported by Mr. 
Godwin, in his“ Political fustice;“ 
concerning the impropriety of in- 


Individual e Be consi dered in Preference 133 7 Geo d, 
| alter being the HECESSAYY Consequence of the former. * 


"the 


Men can never be brought to 
square their actions by a rule 
which they do not understand. 
Such a rule is that of the general 
good, which Mr. Godwin recom- 
mends to his disciples, as a safe 


and unerring guide through the 
intricate maze of human inter- 


% 


ny, if they sho 
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volence. 


dividual attachments being swal- 
lowed up in the vortex of public 
good. I have extracted them for 
insertion in your useſul miscella- 
uld be acceptable. 
Lour's, &c. 


S. P. 


course; and as the best and only 
infallible test of justice and bene- 
7 By this he would ap- 
preciate the worth of th 
character, | | 
But he general good, is a rule of 
conduct which no individual can 
comprehend; because he can 
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never so nicely balance the ave- 
rage of all the particular interests 
of the different parts of the com- 
munity, as to know wherein the 
general interest resides. 
though we cannot ascertain how, 
most effectually, to promote the 
general good, yet we caneadily 
discern by what mode of conduct 
we can best promote the good of 
individuals. . | 
Benevolence, therefore, con- 
sists in doing good to individuals, 
without staying nicely to exa- 
mine how the good done may aſ- 
fect the public interest. We are 
not to suffer the heat of benevo- 


lence to expire, while we are 
making much cold -blooded cal- 


culations. DES: 
Man is the creature of sympa- 
thy; and, therefore, in his con- 
duct of his fellow-creatures, he 
will be ruled by it's impulse. But 
no individual can sympathise with 
the general good, or with an im- 
palpable abstraction; for sympa- 
thy implies distinct sensations of 
tenderness towards some parti- 
cular object ; and which, at least, 
in some degree, correspond with 
the sensations in the object by 
which our sympathy is excited. 
We can, therefore, only sympa- 
thise with the interests of in- 
dividuals. _ 
If I were to behold a person 
weltering in his blood or writhing 
in agony, from a broken limb, on 
he þ 
excite my sympathy ; and I should 
endeavour to procure him relief 
and consolation, without once 
considering whether the commu- 


nity would be more benefited by 


his death than his recovery. But, 
according to the benevolent sys- 
lem of Mr. Godwin, this calcula- 
tion ought to he the preliminar 

lo anyexertions of kindness ; and, 
according to his notions, if the 
nterests of the community could 


But 


ighway, he would instantly 
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have been promoted by the death 
of this poor wretch, or if the re- 
lief administered could have been 
applied in some other way, more 
productive of general good, then 
this act of humanity would over- 


come an act of injustice. 


Mr. Godwin, in his Pol, Just. 
b. 2. c. 2. on jus/ice, intimates, that 
the relations of blood, of ſriend- 
Ship and of gratitude are conside- 
rations beneath the regard of a 
rational being; who, in his whole 
conduct, ought to study the in- 
terest of the community, though 
at the expence of any individual, 
even one as dear to him as a bro- 
ther, a father or a benefactor. 
Mr. G. puts a case, to shew _ 
how a man ought to act, when 
what he calls justice clashes with 


sympathy. 


If the palace of Fenelon, the 
author of Telemachns, had heen 
on fire, and the alternative had 
been, that either the archbishop _ 
or his valet must perish in the 
flames. Mr. Godwin would have 
preferred preserving the life of 
the former, as more conducive 
to the general weal; even though 
the 2 had been his brother, 
his father, or his benefactor. | 
Mr. G. thinks that an individual 


ought to sacrifice all personal al- 


fections and duties, to that one 
great duty, which he owes to the 
community. Did man approach 
nearer to a state of pure intelli- 
gence, did he excel in that large- 
ness of mind and comprehension 
of view, which, at one glance, 
could discern the aggregate inte- 


rest of the body politic, his rea- 
soning would 


just; but, at 
present, the rule by which he pro- 

oses to regulate human conduct 
is much more fallible than that of 
sympathy, or the preference of 
individual good to the good of the 
community. | 

While we remain $0 ignorant 
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in what the general weal con- 


sisto, there seems no reason why, 


in the vain search of an Adeal 
good, we should exhale into airy 
nothingness, all the sweet though 
partial affections of family and of 
In the case which 
Mr. G. proposes, who would not 


_ prefer saving the life of his bro- 


ther, his father, or his benefactor, 
to that of the archbichop. _ 

Mr. G. says, that the maxim of 
our Saviour, which directs us“ to 
love our neighbour as ourselves,“ 
is not modelled with the strict- 
ness of philosophical accuracy. 

It certainly does not propose, 
as a rule of liſe, a cold abstrac- 
tion, intricate and embarrassing, 
which it must be always difficult 
to understand, and on which it 
can be seldom safe to act but 


it proposes a rule of liſe which 


comes home to every man's bo- 


som; and of which neither the 


learned nor unlearnedcan mistake 
the application. It is a maxim, 
which he, who invariably pur- 
sues, will never act wrong. It 
will preserve him from every act 
of injustice or inhumanity. It is 


a maxim, Which gives life and 


energy to all the sweet domestic 
affections, which strengthens the 
sentiment of love, of friendship 
and of gratitude, and which 


teaches us to identify our feelings 


wrth those of wretchedness, in all 
its forms. 18 5 

The virtue of individuals, seems 
to consist not so much in serving 


the aggregate, as the detail of 
society; not so much in general 


as partial good ; for the influence 
of any single act on the whole map 
of society, is beyond the utmost 
stretch of calculation. When we 
behold misery in it's minute de- 
tail, we can adjust the means to 


the end, the relief to the neces- 


Sity. It is impossible to do so, if 


we nstrive to embrace a wider 


sphere of action, too vast for. our 
grasp, too immense for our dis. 
cernment. | 

Would but individuals, with a 


tender and mutual benevolence, 


strive to promote the welfare of 


other individuals, dear or endear- 


ed to them, by blood, by friend. 


ship or by gratitude, or by some 
of the many tendet incitements of 
sympathy, the general happines; 


would, ultimately, be much more 


eſtectually promoted by the be. 


neficence of every man, directed 


towards particular and specific 


objects, than by the solitary and 
more ambitious exertions of each 


individual, to produce not par- 
tial but universal good. 
I think I may safely say, that 


no man was ever warmed with 
the genuinefire of universal bene. 


volence, while he was entirely 
exempt from all local and perso- 
nal attachments. No good man 
can be insensible to the delicate 
and insinuating partialities of 
friendship, of kindred and of 
country, These affections are 
almost inseparable from our 
frame; and are produced by those 


numberless associations of ideas, 


and sensations of past and present 


time, of which we can neither 
calculate the power, nor controul 
the influence. The principle of 
association, seems, indeed, by 
the wise author of all things, to 
have been made a part of our na- 
ture; for the purpose of connect. 
ing us by the strongest and dear: 
est ties of our families, and our 
homes; and making us ſeel, more 
vigorously, the inspiring glow d 
friendship and of patriotism. 

The breast of an individual 
too narrow to feel, with any dis 
tinctness, the sentiment of uni 
versal philanthropy. Our affec 
tions must, at least at first, hav? 
some distinct object on which ti 
fix ;—an object, whose mag!! 
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GARDENING, 


tude is not too great for the ex- 
citement of lively and particular 
sensations. What is termed uni- 


versal philanthropy, is merely a 


general and confused feeling, 
seldom animating to energetic 
action. As we must T 
from particular to general truths, 
$0 it is from individual affections 
alone, that the soul expands to 


the genuine, ardent and diffusive 


love of the human race. From 
the affections of family, of friend- 


ship, and of the spot which was 
endeared to us by early inter- 


course, by tender recollection, 


and by numberless associations, 


springs the love of our country; 
and thence the heart kindling 
with increased benevolence, kn 
catching the flame of divine love, 
enlarges into a wider and wider 
sphere, till it opens to embrace 
the world. * 

I am not, indeed, ignorant that 
many persons have-felt the heat 
of the partial and local affections; 
have loved their kindred, their 
friends and their country; whose 


bosoms never glowed with the 


sentiment af universal benevo- 
lence; and that many who have 


2 


| DIRECTIONS for GARDENING for FEBRUARY.” 


Kitchen Garden, 2 


Asparagus should have the mats 


taken off the glasses, except when 
it snows; for without light it will 


not be green; and the fifth and 


last crop should be planted on a 
hot-bed. er 
Beans of the early sorts must 
now be planted for the third crop 
and at the end' of this month the 


first crops of the large sorts, as 


Windsor, long-podded, &c. 
Cabbages, sow for tl second 
crop of sugar loaf, and the first of 


some partial affections. 


471 


disclaimed the tender charities of 


fanily, friends and kindred, have 
loudly boasted of being fired with 
the spirit of universal Philanthro- 
Py. With respect to those of the 
first class, I stongly suspect that 
it will be found, that their aflec- 
tions were prevented, by narrow 


prejudices, from a wider expan- 


sion. Of the last class, 1 fear 
that the majority are usually men 
of little virtue and less sensibi— 
lity; too cold for friendship; too 


inert for heneficence; and claim- 


ing the wreath of philanthrophy, 
without deserving it by any acts 
of. humanity. yx. | 

Individuals ourselves, our af- 
fections (if I may use a quaint ex- 


pression) have a natural tenden- 


cy towards individuality. He, 
who pretends to love all persons 
alike, really loves none. There 


can, in the human breast, be no 


general and universal, without 
3 
from the combination of particu- 


lar sympathies, of personal and 


local attachments, that we at last 
imbibe the flame of a compre- 


hensive and boundless benevo- 
lence. 


— — 


red, and plant out those sown in 

August. | | 
Carrots, sow at the end of the 

month for the general crop, on'a 


deep sandy soil. 


Cauliflowers under glasses must 
be examined, all the dead leaves 


picked off, and the earth stirred 


up. In mild weather give thein 
air, and plant some out, leaving 
only the two strongest under each 
glass. Sow the second crop on 2 
gentle hot · bed. | 
Ciress and mustard, 


SOW every 
week on hot- beds. 


— 2 — 
— 2 ＋ ü“ —— 
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Celery, sow for the first crop 
on a gentle hot-bed, and draw 
up to blanch what remains in the 
ground, in dry weather. 

Coleworts, sow forthe firstcrop. 
* Endive, tye up for blanching, 
and plant out some for seed. 

Horse - radish should now be 
planted. | | 

Lettuces, from under glasses, 
plant out, if the weather be mild, 


and sow the second crop. Give 


plenty of air to the forced ones. 


Onions, sow at the end of the 
month, or beginning of the next, 
for the general crop, and weed 
those sown in autumn, and plant 


some for seed. 1 neg 
Parsley, sow for edgings, and 


some curled, very thin on a bed, 
to grow large for garnishing 


dishes, and the large rooted. 


Parsneps, sow an ground dig- 


ged very deep. 


Peas out of the ground should 
have the earth drawn up to them 


as they advance, in dry weather, 
and require sticking. . 

KRadishes uncover in mild wea- 
ther, and put the straw on again 
at night. | 5 | 


Spinach, sow the first crop, and 
hoe the winter crop, if it be too 
thick. Water should be carried 
away, if it stands after heavy rains 
by cutting trenches. 


The Flower Garden aui Shrubbery, 


Anemones and ranunculuses, 


should not be deferred planting 
the first mild weather, or they 


will flower weak; and the bed; 


should be prepared some time 


before hand. | 
Annual flowers which are 


hardy, such as sweet peas, lark- 


Spurs, candy-tuft, alysson, corn - 
bottles, persicarius, and some few 


others, may be now sow, and 


they will flower very early. _ 

Bulbous roots of every kind un- 
planted should not be deferred 
the first opportunity which offers 
of mild weather; and let the bed 


be thrown up into ridges before 


hand. Bulbous roots in boxes, 
pots, or glasses, will require a 
regular attention to water them; 


and the earth should be stirred up 


once every wee. 
Carnations must be fresh pot- 
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o 7 Gl NAL COMMUNI C4 TIONS. 


A Parody on Alonzo the Brave, 


A plowman 80 «tout, and a damsel s0 raw, 
Convers'd as they zat in the hay; 
They ogl'd each other with simpering stare, 
Pretty PRO the Gay was the name of the 
fair, 
And the Plowman's the bold Roger Gray, | 
| you ag 
And O (said the nymph) since to morrow 
Far hence with a Serjeant to list, | 
Your tears for your PEGGY soon ceasing to 
| flow, . Show, 
Yourlove for some wealthier maiden you'll 
And She'll by my Roger be died. 


—— — 


n 
What nonsense you talk, (cry'd the yout 
ia pet), 

Fot by the Lord Harry I swear, 
Nor cheeks red as cherries, nor Eyes black 

as jet, | Lato set, 
Nor moist lips, nor of teeth the most beau- | 
Shall make me untrue to my falt. 
K 
Ic ever by money or love led aside, 
I forget my sweet Peggy the gay; 
With the power of a Justice's warrant up- 
ply'd, (bride, 
May a constable come, as I sit by my 
And bear me to prison away. * 
Wn — f bold, f 
' To Glos'ter then hasten'd this plowman 30 
His sweetheart lamented him sore; 
But scarcely nine months had over him 
roll'd, | (full of gold, 
When à rich Butchers widow, with bags 
Bold Roger entic'd to her door. 
Her Mutton and Beef, so red and so white, 

Soon made him untrue to his vows, 

They pamper'd his palate, they dazzled 
his sight, n gd; 
They caught his affection, so vain and 700 
And he es him home as her spouse. 
From Church the fond couple e to 
the Crown, 

The company laugb, drink and sing; 
The bacon and greens they go merrily down 
And the mugs were all frothing with Aror 

- 80 brown, 


l 


1 
4 


8 


| 


Now first Roger Gray, with amazement 
descry'd, 
A Strager stalk, into the room; 
He spoke not, he moy'd not, he look d 
not aide, 
He neither regarded the landlord nor bride, 
But earnestly gaz'd on the "groom. 


Wc Fo cr 


Full stout were his limbs, and ſull tall was 
his height, 
His boots were all dirty to view; 
Which made all the damsels draw back in 
a fright, (petticoats white, 
Lest by chauce they shou'd sully their 
And poor Roger began to look blue. 
we ISR. 
His presense all bosoms appear'd to dismay, 
The men sat in silence and fear; 


| 


| Till trembling, at length, cried poor Ro- 


ger, I pray, (would lay, 
Aside your great coat, my old cock, you 
And deign to partake of our cheer, 
— | | 
The swain now is silent, the stanger com- | 
lies, ' 
His coat now he slowly anclos' a; 
Good Gods! what a sight met poor Roger 
Grays' eyes, (surprize, 
What words can exptess his dismay i 
When a Constable's staff was ex pos. d. 


PE —ů— — 
An present then utter'd a terrified shout, 
All hasten with hurry away; 
For as no one there knew, whom he came 
to seek out, (rush out, 
Some tried to creep in, and some tried to 
Till the constable cried Roger Gray. 
— ä —— ee 
Behold me thou false one, bebold x me (he 
cried,) 
Remember fair Peggy the gay; | 
Whom you left big with child, to possess 
a new bride, (and pride, 
But his worship, to punish thy falsehood 
Has 8ent mc to fetch thee away. | 


aa a. AM. 


So saying, he laid his strong arm on the 
clown, 
Calling vainly for help from the throng, 
He bore him away to the goal of the town, 
Nor ever again was he geen at the Crown, 


| 


When the bell 100 the alchouge went ding. 


F Or the catchpole who — him along . 


. 


* 
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Not long stav'd the bride, for as 7 wo- 
men 5ay, 
The meat in her shop was all EN 
All her beef, and her mutton was carricd 
away, 4. 
And sold to buy candle, for pegꝝy the gay, 
And biggins and pad ſor the child. ö 
— — | 
Four times in each year, 
ment profound, 
The Quorum all dose ou a the bench 
I; Roger brought up, and is fore'd to be 
ee (pound, 


With g friend, 3 in the sum of at lenst forty |. 


To provide for the child and the wench. 
The Churchwardeds « sit found the troat 
they don't paß, 
Their cares all with *hacco beguit'd; 
They drink out of mugs, newly form'd of [ 
jbalm'd clay, oy 
Their liquor is ale, and this whimsical lay, 
They k sing, here's a health to Wie Feger 
| the gay, 
And wy falsc > Roger N and his child. 


8 
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Tir RNS, 
| 4 L 72 gender 7 ae 2 Ancient Days. | 


Where vonder bending willaws: rise, 

To veil the clear pellucid rill; 
Which, swift as times sweet current, flies, 
Soft murm'ring down the pebbly hill. 


- 


ww” 4 £0 
Nee that gentle shade lind 
Secure from noontide's parching rays ; 
Mal;orn to Edwin's feeling mind, 
Tiras told the tale of ancient days 
Full often hast thou-ask'd to hear, 
The story, that too well I knuw ; 
Pull often have I cried-** forbear” 
And eos d the teartul tale of woe. 


: — 
5 Rat age now thocks cach vain ptetence, 
My limbs their wonted aids distrust; 
And kindred spirits call m hence, | 
* mingle with my pareat dust. 


1 


— ˖ 
þ Behold, lov'd youth yon stately pite, ; 
Now vetging to intire decay; 
O'ergrown with olust'ting moss; erewhile, 
„Thosę tow' ts have scen a better . 
—— en 
Ton spacious ruins scatter'd wide, 
Along the still deserted plain; 
Ton roofs with treach'rous Ivy tied, 


— 
L 


. Were once Sir Bertram's proud domain, . 


0 


when in judge- | 


# 
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Ah me with sighs my heart recals, 
bose blisful onen tor ever fled; 
Ah we? the salt tear trickling falls, 
And mem'ry mourns the dear toy'd dead, 


a — 
On has the flute of sweetest sound, 
Re-ccho'd thro” yon sombre clade 3 
if has the prightly dance gone round, 
ASC joy attun'd each chearful _ 
| ; — 
Ott has von echoing hall return'd, | 
The shouts of mirth, and“ midnight roar” 
Oft has the gltt” ring taper burn d, 
2088 ſestive rev'ters gra&'d the floor. 
— RE 
Von hs turrets, taught to bow, 
Have heard full oft th*&nliv ning song; 
von gothic arches, mould'ring now, 
Have lighted any a baz throng. 
But ah! the volck of 5 f is mute, 
The” mirtbful dance at last is done; 
'For ever - husk'd the jocund flute, 
And᷑ alt the festive race is run. 
— — 
The sac ted thasters of the feast, 
In Earth's cold silent bosom Mid; 3 
From medqdling cates at last at test, 
Hav all their debts to Nature paid. 


e ee eee 


15 only ; op of all the train, | 
„That grac*'d yon household”s nobler 425 „ 


Am left to. murmur and comphain ; 


To age and pinrmg want a prey. 
—— | 
Sequester'd in yon calm retreat, 
Boneath a parent's fostering cate, 
In Nature's loveliest graces sweet, 
The bright Rosalia flourish' d falr, 


—— by 


PEER thro” Albion's sen- gitt isle, 


dir Bertram's beauteous child was she, 


| And w ell, I ween, her fav'ring smile, 


Was sought by knights of þigh degree, 
— 
Les, rival dukes and princes strove, 
W ith fond attempt th” emprize to gain, 
i heroes sought her love, ; 
But ah! they sought and strove in vaity. 


— Lo 


Twas Oscar- 8 triumph to zubdue 
# 


The nymph in all her maiden pride, 
Oscar, the generous and the true, 
Jo knights of noble blood altied. 


— 


|  Chiefest of all the wartior band ! 1 


With glitt' ring crest young car sbhonc; 
Fame blaz'd his trophies round the land, 
And | glory proudly hail'd him Son. 


ORIGINAL 


Right valiant in the laurell'd field, 
Full many a. lusty blow he lent ; 
Nor fear'd his conq'ring sword to wield 
At ev'ry skilful tournament, 
WE LESS OH SH | 
Ah, youth, ad'st thou ne'er seen that day, 
When Love's fair prowess conquer'd thee ; 
When arts and arms in vain essay, 
To set thy captive spirit free, 
— SSL 
Then hadst thou shunn'd full many an in, 
Which Fate since brought thee to endure: : 
Then had'st thou scap'd the bitter pill, 
That gave, alas, untimely cure.“ 
ww YT PE. 
Long had Sir Bertram's haughty ROY 
*Gaiust Oscar nourish'd deadly rage; 
And furious passions, madly blind, 
No arts, no virtues can assuuge. 
Sworn foe by birth, to all his race, 
His soul abhorr'd young Oscar too; 
Nor could the hero's youthful grace, 
That stern, relentless soul subdue. 
— 
Yet ventur'd stiil the youth to try 
The father's haughty mind to bend; 
Conjur'd by ev'ry tender tie, 
Of Parent, Guardian, and of Friend, 
— — 
Wien graceful tears adown his cheek, 
Low suppliant on his bended Ines; 
In moving terms he sought to speak, 
Of Friendship and of Amity. 
WFP EL, 
But all in vain the lover tried, | 
What 'suasive pow'rs could love suggest; 
Alas! inexorable pride, 
e ing, steel'd the parent's breast, 
. ——ä — IS 
Fierce \ was s the loud reply he gave, 
Stern was the angry frown he wore ; 
What more could daunt the youthful braye? 
Or pain the gengrous basom yore} ? 
_ © Hf 
Thro? vonder areh I sa him go, | 
Wich heedless steps and heart. forlorn ; F 
Vis noble spirit bending low, | | 
By many a doubtful conflict torn. 
: 92 8 
0 Ves, sweet Rozalia, ve must part,” 
With fault'ring voice the lover cricd ; 
6 Fl thy fait form, and this sad heart, 
; 6s D only ever can divide. 
: WL — 
6 Yes, sweet Rosalia, I must fly 
&« From thee and all delight, to we ; 
6 et dry that fond, that tcarful eye, 
That beams u with all the fre of eve. 


— 


2 
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POETRY. 473 
« For something whispers we shall meet 
«© On shores by happier spirits blest ; 
„Where chaugeless transports ever sweet, 
„Compose the tortur'd soul to rest. 


—ůů —— ů — 


«© There fragrant groves and myrtic bow” rs, 
« Shall calm the wounded uſt rer's woe . 


} © And pitying heaven's propitious pov rs, 


The oil of tend*rest joy bestow, 
— 
© Till then these parting vous receive, 
And, still to Oscar*'s mem'ry kind, 
©« Remember, the“ he sco* ad to live, 
85 He yet possess d a generuus mind; 
—— N 
& Adieu! to heaven's high will resigu, | 
«© When storms arise and tempests blow, 
e Adieu! and may that heaven be thine, 
66 In every eonfliet here below.” 
— Aa I 
He went, he won the laurell'd wreath, 
He bravely rush*d amid the tucs, 
And nobly in the fields of death, 
Resigu'd his life and all its woes. 
IIl-fated youth! may pity spread 
Her sweetest flowrets round thy grave, 


And peace her tend*rest influence shed, 


_ To n the turf that hides the brave, 
—— Ry pg 

| Meanwhile the fair Rosalja pinfd, 

Tn alt the pangs uf deep Aistres; : 


| The anguizh of her feeling mind, 


No heart can guess, no tongue express. 
In vain her 0 father strove 


| To hush the sorrows of her breast ; 


For death too soon extinguish'd love, 
Ex haugted Nature sank to rest. 
| - 4&8 — 
Sad victim of a parent's pride! 
She press d, too soon, tht untimely bier; 
She died, carth's tovelicst jewel died, 
And sougbt serene her native sphere. 


WP ewe YAe 


| Yet did calm Patience, sainted wing, 


Enwaft her sbul to heaven's blest bower 
vet did no loud upbraidings spring, 
I To cloud tbe angel's dying hour, 
"I —— 
Ah me! what dire reproaches stung 
That erring parent's humbled mind; 


| While trembling ofer the turf he bung, 


That sweet Rosaliats dust cofjred. 
„„ | 

þ In vain he sought to calm his heart, 

Perple xd with long- continued striſe; 

| Remorse had fix*d her venom*d dart, 


«| 


oy Aud poixon'd | all the balm of life, | 
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REirciow kindly came at last, 
To prop the rev'rend mourners head; 
And siek with sins and follies past, 
From courts and noisy crowds he fled, 
— 
In vonder solitary cell, 
He wasted his declining years; 
Fleas'd on Roxaliafs worth to dwell, 
Aud ash her tomb with frequent tears. 
WP — 
Ah, then stern Desolation rose, | 
And hither spread her torpid reign, / 
And fell Destruction follow*d close, _ 
And scatter*d ruin round the plain, 
WES — — 
The plundfrer, Time, with ruthless band, 
Yon noble pile has dard deface; 
Dispers*d the dear domestic band, 
And murderfd every antique grace. 
No master now, with kind intent, 
Von tott'ring fabric shall repair; 


Sr. MarTiHeEw's, Irs wicy, 


5 AND DEATHS. 


But Fate on cach dark battlement, 
| With Shouts of horror triuniphs there, 


— —„— an. 

For Death has seizid the lordly crew; 

No Art this Grandeur can restore; 
Nor life, nor youth, nor bloom renew, 

To charm the raptfrous fancy more. 

—— — RI 5 

O may yon mould' ring columns tell, 

And yander nodding walls explain, 
How $hort those joys we love so well! 

And earthly prospects, O how vain! 
And thon, my Edwin, still revere, 

Those sorrows, suffering virtue knows; 
Nor scorn ta shed one gen“ rous tear, 
Oer Oscar's and Wunen woes. 
| Thus that dread pow er v hase dublind ways, 
j Weak mortal never rightly scann'd, 
Shall bless the Tale of Ancient Days, 

And crown with peace the smiling land, 
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MARRIAGES. 


Jan, I. Mr. W. Button of Nay- 
land, to Miss D. Conder, Ipswich. 
| Mr. Ablett of Stutton, to Miss 
of Knoddishall. * | 


3 Wm. Oliver, jun. Sudbu- 


, to Miss Baker of Halsted. 
"Mr. James Cooper of Darsham, 
to Miss E. Chisnall, Tuddenham. 
6. Mr. John an to Miss 
Slop, both of Lowestoſt. | 


7. Mr. John Byles, merchant,, 


of Ipswich, to Miss Barnard of 
Witham. 


* 


Mr. Thomas Bullen, n 


Bury, to Miss Cillet of Dante, 
in Norfolk, 6 

16. Capt. stephen Baldock of 
Rochester, to Miss Olive Teague, 
youngest daughter of Mr. Teague, 
N At} Ipswich. 

. Mr. Wm. Fulcher of Wal- 

Bey to Mrs. Toaklove. 

21. Mr. Wm. Howes of Wal- 
ton, to Miss S. Ranson, 
Mr. A. W. Grant, attorne 

Harleston, to Miss M. "0 =, 
Lowestoſt. : 


” © 


DEATHS. f 
Jan, 5. At Hadleigh, Mr. John 
Robinson, maltster. 
6, At Nayland, the Rev. Wm. 
Jones. 


7. At Rougham, aged 84, Mrs, 
Thompson. 

At Ipswich, aged 76, Mr. John 
Tyrell, cork · cutter. 

13. At Tuddenham, aged 25, 
Mrs. Webb. 

14. At Walton, aged 74, Mr. 
James Brown. 

At Ipswich, Mrs. prince, Wi- 
dow of Mr. Prince, draper. 
16. At Bury, aged 70, Mr, J. 
Adkin, taylor. 

17. At Bungay, aged 71, Mrs. 
Rackham, mother of Mr. J. Rack- 
ham, bookselter, Bury, _ 

19. At Bury, Mrs. Crouch. 

20. At Ipswich, aged 81, Mrs, 
Stinton, widow of Mr. R. Stinton. 
22, At Bentley, Nath, Whim- 
per, Esq. 

At Walton, Mrs. Carrington. 


27. At Ipswich, Mr. John Ash- 
er musician, aged 74, 
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